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Happy  New  Year  to  All. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  wishes  its  many 
friends  a  Happy  New  Year  and  prosperity  in  the 
months  to  follow. 


Government  and  Wireless. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  House  at  Washington 
to  strengthen  government  control  of  wireless  com- 
munication would  have  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  art  in  this  country.  In  reality 
it  means  government  competition  with  the  existing 
company  in  ship  to  shore  service  and  under  such 
conditions  no  private  company  can  do  its  best  work. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the 
present  radio  laws  remain  unchanged,  because  some 


sort  of  harmony  now  exists  between  the  Marconi 
company  and  the  government  interests.  The  former 
is  continually  improving  the  service  by  introducing 
new  methods  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  govern- 
ment would  do  as  well  if  it  controlled  the  field. 
Naturally  there  would  be  a  lack  of  incentive  and 
development  would  lag. 

The  proposed  bill  is  looked  upon  as  an  entering 
wedge  of  government  operation  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone  and  as  such  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  it  should  pass.  The  American  spirit 
is  opposed  to  monopoly  in  anything,  and  govern- 
ment control  of  the  telegraph — wire  and  wireless — 
and  the  telephone  would  certainly  mean  deteriora- 
tion of  service  and  facilities,  and  the  people  would 
then  have  something  to  say  regarding  it. 


Proposed  Increase  of  Postage  Rates  Unfair. 

The  post  office  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  reported  favorably  a  rider  to  the 
regular  post  office  appropriation  bill  increasing  the 
postage  rates  on  second  class  matter,  which  includes 
regular  newspaper  publications,  as  much  as  6oo  per 
cent.  While  the  government  is  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  it  is  itself  helping  to  make  the  situation  more 
difficult  for  newspapers  by  proposing  to  increase 
the  postage  rates. 

The  proposed  zone  system  of  charging  for  post- 
age is  inequitable  and  the  attempt  to  railroad  the 
measure  through  as  a  rider  is  very  unfair  to  the 
publishing  interests.  In  our  own  case  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  subscribers  reside  at  distant  points 
and  the  proposed  increase  would  be  severely  felt. 


The  Year  1916. 

In  a  review  of  events  of  the  past  year  many 
things  come  to  the  attention  that  are  worthy  of  note, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  epoch-mak- 
ing developments  have  been  made.  Progress  has 
been  steady  and  lasting,  with  the  result  that  the 
arts  of  electrical  communication  are  on  a  more 
scientific  and  reliable  basis  than  ever  before. 

In  telegraphy  and  telephony  many  improvements 
and  noteworthy  achievements  have  been  made,  the 
Western  Union  Company  being  particularly  active 
in  its  work  of  creating  and  developing  new  applica- 
tions for  its  service. 

Many  new  commercial  uses  have  been  found 
for  the  night  letter  service  of  both  telegraph  com- 
panies, and  on  several  occasions  thousands  of  such 
messages  have  been  filed  by  one  interest  to  stimu- 
late business.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  political 
campaign,  the  Postal  Company  handled  62,000  night 
letters  of  a  political  character  from  one  source 
(April  23)  to  be  delivered  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
within  forty-eight  hours.  This  great  demand  on 
its  facilities  was  met  with  remarkable  promptness. 

Early  in  the  year,  in  March  and  April,  the  corn- 
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pleted  building  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  and  although  it  is  a  very 
spacious  structure  th^re  is  abundant  evidence  that 
there  is  already  need  for  more  room,  the  quarters 
are  now  so  crowded.  The  building  itself  is  magnifi- 
cent and  well  designed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used,  but  the  two  lines  of  business  are  so  rap- 
idly expanding  that  more  space  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  grow  in.  The  old  title  "195  Broadway," 
by  which  the  location  was  so  long  known,  has  been 
merged  into  a  broader  one  and  the  building  is  now 
officially  entitled  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  announced 
that  the  Western  Union  Company  proposed  to  enter 
South  America  for  business.  Large  plans  have 
been  laid  with  that  object  in  view,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  practically  nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  done. 

The  age  limit  fixed  by  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany has  cut  off  from  active  service  several  prom- 
inent officials,  including  A.  R.  Brewer,  A.  G.  Saylor, 
W.  J.  Lloyd,  G.  H.  Fearons,  W.  H.  Baker  and 
others  and  these  are  now  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest 
after  years  of  activity. 

Death  has  been  active  in  the  ranks  during  the 
year,  and  many  prominent  and  old  time  telegraph 
and  telephone  men  have  passed  away.  Aiiiong 
them  may  be  mentioned  Belvidere  Brooks,  J.  B. 
Tree,  Henry  W.  Pope,  Henry  H.  Ward,  Carle- 
ton  Sprague  and  S.  S.  Garwood,  and  among  others 
well  known  in  the  electrical  world,  Prof.  Sylvanus 
P.  Thompson  of  London. 

The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  has  made 
steady  progress  in  every  department  throughout  the 
year  and  is  enjoying  the  largest  volume  of  business 
it  has  ever  experienced.  It  is  making  a  high  record 
for  promptness  of  service  and  its  operating  staff  is 
making  remarkable  records  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Extra  compensation  in  a  single  payment  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  employes,  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  was  voted  just  before 
Christmas  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies created  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  among 
the  employes. 

The  Federal  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  telegraph 
and  telephone  message  on  account  of  the  European 
war  necessities  was  abolished  in  September,  and  the 
companies  concerned  were  thus  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work  and  trouble. 

Steady  progress  has  been  recorded  in  telephone 
development.  Long  distance  lines  are  being  stead- 
ily extended  and  the  excellence  of  service  is  note- 
worthy. In  February  long  distance  service  between 
Montreal  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  opened,  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  being  4,227  miles. 
In  the  United  States  the  country  has  already  been 
spanned  by  telephone,  and  it  is  now  well  nigh  possi- 
ble to  find  and  pick  out  any  one  individual  among 
the  hundred  million  inhabitants  in  a  few  minutes  at 
the  most,  no  matter  where  he  may  be.  Communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 


established  by  telephone  February  1.  This  distance 
exceeds  that  covered  the  previous  year,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

Telephony  between  American  and  foreign  terri- 
tory will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact  when  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Havana,  Cuba,  will 
be  inaugurated. 

Noteworthy  developments  have  been  made  in 
wireless  telephony.  On  May  6,  on  a  test,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  sent  orders  from  his  office  at 
Washington  to  war  ships  at  sea  by  wireless  tele- 
phone. The  demonstration,  it  is  said,  was  very 
successful. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  cable- 
telegraphy  during  the  year  was  the  development  of 
a  new  method  of  operating  submarine  cables  which 
greatly  increases  the  speed  of  transmission — prac- 
tically 125  per  cent. — and  this  is  not  the  limit.  The 
inventor  of  the  system,  Mr.  T.  B.  Dixon,  asserts  that 
there  is  evidently  no  limit  to  the  speed  with  which 
signals  can  be  transmitted  through  a  cable,  its  ac- 
complishment being  a  matter  of  refinement  of  ap- 
paratus. 

In  wireless,  the  newest  member  of  the  telegraph 
family,  great  progress  has  been  made.  Service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  was  opened 
November  15,  when  messages  of  congratulation 
were  exchanged  between  President  Wilson  and  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  This  event  was  fully  described 
in  our  December  1  issue. 

The  Marconi  company  has  in  every  way  shown 
its  progressive  and  national  spirit  and  assisted  the 
government  in  the  mobilization  of  United  States 
troops  on  the  Mexican  border  by  allowing  its  em- 
ployes to  enter  the  military  service  and  paying  them 
during  their  absence.  It  has  also  established  a  life 
insurance  plan  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes  along 
liberal  lines. 

In  ljuly  the  Marconi  company  brought  suit 
against  the  United  States  government  for  infringe- 
ment of  certain  of  its  patents,  and  claimed  dam- 
ages to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  The  suit  is  now 
before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  business  outlook  for  the  year  19 17  for  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  is  most  promising,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  all  expectations  in  this  direction  may 
be  realized.  All  companies  are  prepared  to  handle 
a  heavy  business,  so  well  organized  are  they,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  year  will 
be  the  most  prosperous  ever  enjoyed  by  telegraph, 
telephone,  cable  and  wireless  companies  alike. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  5. 

1,206,845.  Fire-Alarm  System.  To  George  W. 
Hochsprung,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,206,881.  Method  of  Making  Diaphragms.  To 
Henry  C.  Miller,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

1,206,911.  System  of  Radio  Communication.  To 
G.  W.  Pickard,  Amesburg,  Mass. 

1,207,051.  Telephone  Repeaters  or  Relay.  To 
Arcy  H.  Johnson,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

1,207,090.  Means  for  Ventilating  Telephone 
Booths.   To  Eben  J.  Stevenson,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,207,150.  Automatic  Telephone  Switching  Sys- 
tem. To  Alfred  H.  Dyson,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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1,207,382.  Primary  Battery.  To  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,207,463.  Disconnecting  Device  for  Telephones. 
To  Charles  H.  Alger,  Manchester,  Okla. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  12. 

1,207,836.  Connecting  System  for  Telephone 
Stations.  To  Leon  D.  Barrows,  New  York. 

1,208,047.  Telegraph-Transmitter.  To  Charles 
G.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1,208,096.  Sounder.  To  Frederick  W.  Cole, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  December  16: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel  Co  

Mackay  Companies  (ex-div.)   8ij4-85j4 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd.  (ex-div.)    65-66% 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

5.oo)    3 

Western  Union    97 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Phillips,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
one  of  the  most  eminent  old  time  telegraphers,  spent 
Christmas  with  friends  in  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Gentry  of  Chicago,  a  forty-niner  of 
the  telegraph,  is  now  in  England  on  an  evangelical 
mission.  He  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States 
early  in  the  New  Year. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Lepreau,  western  sales  manager  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  primary  battery  division, 
has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Newcome,  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company's  repeater  office  at 
Ashland,  Ore.,  was  recently  elected  Illustrious 
Potentate  of  Hillah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
that  place.  Ashland  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  smallest  city  in  the  world  having  a  temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  although  not  the  smallest  in 
membership. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

executive  offices. 


Death  of  6.  H.  Usher. 

George  H.  Usher,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division  of  this 
company,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  in 
that  city  December  26. 

Mr.  Usher  was  born  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1858,  and  learned  telegraphy  at  Clifton 
Park,  N.  Y.  In  1874  he  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  as  an 
operator,  and  later  became  chief  operator  for  the 
same  company  at  Buffalo.  He  successively  filled 
these  positions:  Repeater  chief  for  the  Western 
Union  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  night  manager  for  the 
Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  manager  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  and 
in  1889  came  to  New  York  to  take  the  managership 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  at  187  Broadway. 
Later  he  became  assistant  superintendent,  and  after- 
ward assistant  general  manager,  and  in  May,  1907, 


was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern Division  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Usher  was  a  capable  official  and  ranked  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Postal  Company. 


Mr.  Gordon  Sprong,  of  the  Cleveland  staff,  has 
been  appointed  manager  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Magnetic  Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Magnetic  Club  will  be  held  at  253  Broadway,  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Mackay  Self-Improvement  Club. — The  follow- 
ing officers  have  been  elected  to  serve  in  the  Mackay 
Self-Improvement  Club,  an  association  composed  of 
employes  at  Chicago:  T.  N.  Powers,  president; 
J.  Nering,  vice-president;  L.  Goldstein,  secretary- 
treasurer;  W.  J.  O'Brien  and  E.  A.  Newman,  pro- 
gramme committee. 

Mackay  Stock  Favored  by  Employes. — It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  employes  of  the  company 
are  all  of  the  time  increasing  their  holdings  in  stock 
of  the  Mackay  Companies.  The  preference  seems 
to  be  for  Mackay  preferred,  which  is  regarded  as 
good  as  government  bonds. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Lewis  McKisick,  assistant  to  the  president, 
passed  the  holidays  at  Miami,  Fla.,  where  his  family 
is  sojourning. 

Mr.  William  E.  Lennon,  former  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  company,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Lennon  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  16,  1876,  and  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  accountancy  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Brown,  commercial  agent  in  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Central 
Cable  office,  16  Broad  Street. 

Mr.  E.  Boening,  former  district  commercial  su- 
perintendent at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
district  commercial  superintendent  of  the  fifth  dis- 
trict, Western  Division,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  vice  Mr.  H.  J.  Kinnucan,  retired, 
effective  January  1. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Wyrick,  division  plant  superinten- 
dent, Chicago,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hilbert,  division 
plant  superintendent,  Dallas,  Tex.,  were  in  New 
York  on  business  connected  with  the  service  on 
December  18,  19  and  20. 

T.  D.  Nevins  and  E.  R.  Riddle,  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
have  been  made  division  traffic  engineer  and  divi- 
sion traffic  supervisor,  respectively.  These  are 
changes  of  title. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Collins  was  recently  transferred  from 
the  managership  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  the  same 
position  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  fact  that  six  young 
managers  had  prepared  themselves  for  promotion 
enabled  Superintendent  A.  Woodle,  at  Buffalo,  to 
move  all  six  up  to  more  responsible  positions  and 
to  transfer  Mr.  W.  J.  Madden  from  Lockport  to 
take  Mr.  Collins'  place  at  Rochester.  The  man- 
agers who  secured  promotion  were  J.  M.  Custer, 
Bert  Fake,  J.  M.  Scannell,  R.  T.  Heath,  W.  D. 
Shedd  and  F.  P.  Bernard. 
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Mr.  L.  L.  Leith,  former  manager  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  district  commercial  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  the  same  point. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Baird,  formerly  manager  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  who  recently  returned  from  fur- 
lough, has  been  appointed  manager  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  succeeding  E.  Altemus,  acting  manager.  In 
accepting  the  management  of  the  Syracuse  office, 
Mr.  Baird  returns  to  his  native  state,  where  he  is 
welcomed  by  a  host  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  service. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Ralston,  in  charge  of  premium  hand- 
ling at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
operator  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Von  M.  Summers,  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  office  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred as  manager  at  Covington,  Va. 

Changes  in  Western  Division. — The  following 
changes  in  the  Western  Division,  effective  January 
1,  are  announced  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gaunt,  general  man- 
ager, Chicago:  First  district,  Chicago  City,  H. 
Brown,  district  commercial  superintendent,  head- 
quarters Chicago;  second  district,  same  as  present 
(State  of  Missouri),  A.  C.  Cronkhite,  district  com- 
mercial superintendent,  headquarters  St.  Louis; 
third  district,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  A.  R.  McGrath, 
district  commercial  superintendent,  headquarters 
Chicago;  fourth  district,  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota,  A.  D.  Bradley,  district  com- 
mercial superintendent,  headquarters  Minneapolis; 
fifth  district,  same  as  present  (State  of  Michigan), 
E.  Boening,  district  commercial  superintendent, 
headquarters  Detroit,  Mich.;  sixth  district,  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  J.  C.  Nelson,  district  commercial  super- 
intendent, headquarters  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Decem- 
ber 16  filed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  mes- 
sages with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Baltimore,  asking  the  recipients  for  a  dol- 
lar contribution  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. Manager  V.  J.  Albert  of  the  Baltimore  office 
was  equal  to  the  task  and  succeeded  in  delivering 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  of  the  messages 
locally  without  any  appreciable  delay.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  the  messages  were  forwarded  by  wire 
Xo  points  outside  of  Baltimore. 

New  Independent  Offices  have  been  opened  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  with  R.  C.  Talley  as  manager, 
and  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  with  Cecil  W.  Goul,  manager. 

Coat  of  Gold  on  Statue  of  "Electricity." — 
The  statue  of  "Electricity"  which  surmounts  the 
tower  of  the  Fulton  Street  wing  of  the  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Building-,  at  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  entirely  enclosed  in  a  box.  This 
covering  is  not  intended  to  protect  the  undraped 
figure  from  the  wintry  blasts,  but  to  prevent  the 
gold  leaf  with  which  the  figure  is  being  clothed 
from  blowing  away.  The  statue  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  August  16,  191 5,  issue. 

Suggested  Forms  for  Telegrams. — The  com- 
mercial department  of  this  company  has  issued  a 
booklet  giving  suggested  forms  for  telegraph  mes- 
sages appropriate  to  New  Year's  Day,  Easter, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  birth  days,  weddings 


and  births  of  children,  and  messages  of  condolence 
and  congratulatory  messages  to  school  or  college 
graduates  and  public  men.  It  has  also  issued  a  leaf- 
let of  suggested  forms  for  holiday  messages  to  sales- 
men, agents,  managers,  etc.,  from  their  employers. 

The  Punch. — The  Christmas  number  of  The 
Punch,  published  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Gulf  Division,  contains  many  interesting  and 
helpful  thoughts  in  business  getting.  A  leaflet  pre- 
sents an  address  to  all  messengers  by  General  Man- 
ager S.  M.  English,  and  gives  them  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  good  advice.  In  a  general  address 
Mr.  English  says :  "We,  the  overhead  expense,  join 
in  wishing  all  of  you  producers  and  sellers  of  serv- 
ice a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  continued  good 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  years 
ahead." 

The  American  District  Telegraph  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  on  December  30,  made  a  single 
special  payment  to  its  employes  receiving  a  compen- 
sation of  $2,000  or  less  per  annum  in  recognition  of 
the  exceptional  living  conditions  now  prevailing. 
Employes  receiving  less  than  $1,200  per  annum  re- 
ceived seven  per  cent,  of  their  annual  wage,  and 
those  receiving  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  six  per  cent. 


E.  Boening,  District  Commercial  Superintendent, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Edward  Boening  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed district  commercial  superintendent  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  although  a  comparatively  young  man, 
has  attained  prominent  positions  in  the  telegraph 
service  by  reason  of  perseverance  and  hard  work. 
He  was  born  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  November  28,  1874,  and 


E.  BOENING. 


became  a  messenger  at  Chicago  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  From  that  branch  of  the  service,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  delivery  and  bookkeeping  departments 
and  in  1899  was  attached  to  the  office  of  Superin* 
tendent  F.  H.  Tubbs  at  Chicago. 

On  March  1,  1903,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  C.  F.  Ames  at  Bos* 
ton;  March  1,  1905,  he  became  an  inspector  of  the 
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company  and  on  December  1,  1906,  was  advanced 
to  the  assistant  superintendency  at  Boston.  On 
August  1,  1909,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  August,  1910,  was  made  dis- 
trict commercial  superintendent  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
from  which  point  he  is  now  transferred  to  Detroit. 


THE  CABLE, 

Hugh  Osborne,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  one  of 
the  five  operators  who  came  to  New  York  from  the 
British  post  office  telegraph  to  operate  the  Direct 
United  States  Cable  in  1874,  died  at  Harwich. 
Mass.,  December  13.  In  1879  Mr.  Osborne  joined 
the  French  Cable  Company's  staff,  since  which  he 
had  been  prominently  identified  with  that  service, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent 
of  the  Orleans,  Mass.,  cable  station. 

Mr.  George  S.  Hall  is  acting  superintendent  of 
the  French  Cable  Company's  station  at  Orleans, 
Mass.,  vice  Hugh  Osborne  deceased. 


Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Station  at  Guam. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  for  December,  1916,  prints 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Guam  station  of  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company.  The  Commer- 
cial Pacific  Cable  Company  established  one  of  its 
transpacific  cable  stations  at  that  place  and  since 
doing  so  in  1903,  Guam  has  become  a  very  impor- 
tant cable  center.  Cables  diverge  from  Guam  west- 
ward to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  China;  north- 
ward to  Japan,  and  southward  to  the  Dutch  Indies, 
etc. 

Guam  was  selected  as  a  landing  place  for  the 
transpacific  cable  by  the  United  States  government 
when  that  government  was  considering  laying  a 
cable  across  the  Pacific.  Later  when  the  Commer- 
cial Pacific  Cable  Company  decided  to  lay  this  cable 
it  followed  the  desire  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  land  the  cable  at  Guam.  The  approaches 
to  the  island  revealed  enormous  depths,  in  some 
places  over  five  miles  deep,  which  had  to  be  circum- 
navigated when  the  cable  was  laid. 

The  company's  station  is  located  at  Soumaye, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Agana,  which 
is  the  seat  of  government.  It  was  necessary  to  cut 
clearings  in  the  jungle  for  the  company's  buildings. 

The  laying  of  the  cable  was  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  1903,  and  the  entire  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  was  opened  for  business 
July  4,  1903. 

The  buildings  of  the  company  consist  of  an  office 
building,  superintendent's  dwelling,  staff  quarters, 
mess  building,  servants'  quarters  and  four  bunga- 
lows for  married  men.  They  are  constructed  of 
steel  and  cement  and  illuminated  with  acetylene 
gas.  There  are  also  two  windmills,  fresh  and  salt 
water  reservoirs,  gas  house,  boat  houses,  oil  houses, 
etc.,  on  the  property. 

In  1904  the  company's  cable  repairing  ship 
"Scotia"  was  wrecked  on  the  island  by  grounding 
on  a  reef  and  finally  breaking  up,  becoming  a  total 
loss. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  Superintendent  P. 


McKenna,  Supervisor  H.  H.  Taylor  and  operators 
Fraser,  Axelrod,  Decoito,  Perry,  Longobardi, 
Lewis,  Zilbach,  P.  F.  Harrison,  A.  F.  McKenna, 
Foden,  Rolley,  Hunter,  N.  E.  Harrison  and  Smith. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  been  identified  with  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  interests  since  1892.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  superintendent  in  the  Commercial  Pacific 
Cable  service  in  1906  and  has  served  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Guam.  His  personality,  devotion  and 
stant  inspiration  to  those  who  serve  under  his  di- 
zealousness  in  the  company's  interests  are  a  con- 
rection. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Walters  has  been  appointed  traffic 
supervisor  and  assigned  to  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company. 
Mr.  Walters  was  born  at  Stayner,  Ont.,  October  22, 
1883.  He  learned  telegraphy  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
department  at  Elmvale,  Ont.,  and  Holland  Centre, 
Ont.,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  January, 
TQ02,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  North 
Western  Telegraph  Company  at  Fergus.  Ont..  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Toronto  main  office  of  that 
company  in  October,  IQ04.  In  May,  1905,  he  was 
made  assistant  night  chief  operator;  in  April,  1008. 
nssistant  wire  chief,  and  in  November,  1910,  night 
chief  operator.  He  was  assistant  chief  operator  at 
Toronto,  Ont,  from  July,  191 5,  till  June,  1916.  Re- 
cently he  acted  as  a  special  representative  of  the 
traffic  department.  Mr.  Walters  has  worked  his  way 
up  mainly  through  hard  and  conscientious  work  and 
will  have  a  larger  field  for  his  energies  in  the  new 
position. 

This  comoany  used  a  special  holiday  message 
blank  for  Christmas  greetings  delivered  Christmas 
eve  and  Christmas  morning.  - 

Hon.  T.  K.  Kerr,  K.  C,  senator,  aged  seventv-five 
years,  who  was  a  director  of  the  Great  North  West- 
ern Telegraph  Company  since  1905,  died  at  Toronto 
December  4. 

Norman  W.  Rethune,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  an 
eminent  scholar  and  prominent  business  man  of 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  a  telegrapher  for  many  years, 
died  in  that  citv  December  7.  Mr.  Rethune  was 
born  in  Montreal,  November  19,  1828,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Montreal.  He  studied  medicine  at  McGill 
University,  and  read  one  of  the  lessons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  celebrated  university.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  passed  away  in  1847,  he  studied 
telegraphy  and  was  one  of  the  first  Morse  operators 
in  America.  After  a  successful  study  of  the  system 
he  entered  on  his  business  career  and  took  his  first 
position  in  Montreal.  He  later  worked  in  Trov 
and  Albany,  N.  Y..  where  he  eained  wide  experi- 
ence, being  himself  a  most  efficient  operator.  He 
was  for  a  time  manager  of  the  old  Montreal  Tele- 
graph Company.  In  Ottawa  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  manager  of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Company,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  super- 
annuation October  1,  1904.  Many  skilful  and  now 
prominent  men  have  served  under  him.  Reing  a 
man  of  strong  intellect  himself,  others  found  in 
him  a  model.    Thomas  Ahearn,  Warren  Y.  Soper 
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and  many  other  men  now  prominent  in  the  financial 
world  were  trained  under  him.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Bethune  is  deeply  regretted,  not  only  in  Ottawa, 
but  in  Montreal  and  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  well  known.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  son,  Mr.  Kenneth  Bethune. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Duckworth,  wife  of  the  plant  super- 
intendent of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Company,  died  at  her  home  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  after 
an  illness  of  about  three  months.  Mrs.  Duckworth 
was  born  in  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  but  had  lived  in 
Toronto  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  one  son,  William,  at  home, 
and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Hornibrook,  also 
of  Toronto. 


James  Hedlev,  aged  seventy-six  years,  a  pioneer 
telegrapher  of  Canada,  died  in  Toronto,  December 
24.  He  was  editor  of  The  Monetary  Times  from 
1877  to  I9°6- 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mack,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  well-known  telegraph  operator  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 
enlisted  in  Canada  in  the  Canadian  Signal  Corps 
Contingent  is  having  a  remarkable  career.  He  has 
been  on  the  battle  front,  as  wireless  operator  ever 
since  the  war  started.  He  seems  to  bear  a  charmed 
life  and  has  seen  his  comrades  mowed  down  around 
him,  while  he  still  fights  on.  He  has  undergone  a 
fever,  spent  four  months  in  a  hospital  and  now  is 
finally  wounded  and  at  that  was  able  to  walk  away 
while  his  companion  operator  was  killed. 

Special  Christmas  Telegraph  Blanks. — The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  telegraph 
used  a  special  and  unique  telegraph  blank  and 
envelope  on  Christmas  day.  The  blank  was  headed 
with  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  flags  of  all  the  allied 
nations  in  the  war,  printed  in  colors.  The  com- 
pany's insignia  was  also  shown  in  colors.  The 
envelope  had  printed  on  it  the  words  "Season's 
Greetings  Telegram." 

Mr.  J.  McMillan,  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Camp, 
assistant  manager,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Telegraph,  Montreal,  Que.,  in  renewing 
their  subscriptions  to  this  publication  for  the  year 
1917,  write:  "The  Age  is  a  welcome  visitor  and 
we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  receipt  of 
each  issue." 


THE  TELEPHONE 

Dividend. — The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  will  pay  a  dividend  of  $2  per  share 
on  Monday,  January  15. 

Bell  Revenues. — The  operating  revenues  of  the 
Bell  system  in  the  United  States  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October  31,  were  $217,531,853  and  the  total 
operating  expenses  $143,872,217.  The  operating 
income  was  $60,239,142. 

Conference  Called  by  Telephone. — The  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company  and  its  subsidiarv  com- 
panies on  December  7  called  528  persons  in  the  city, 
notifying  them  of  a  meeting  of  the  Central  States 
Conference  on  Rail  and  Water  Transportation, 
which  was  held  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  December  14 


and  15.  The  same  message  was  sent  to  238  other 
cities.  Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference. 

Good  and  Evil  of  the  Telephone. — "This  tele- 
phone is  the  greatest  nuisance  that  ever  was  in- 
vented," said  a  merchant  to  a  customer.  "Then 
why  do  you  not  discontinue  the  service/'  said  the 
customer.  "I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  merchant, 
"because  it  is  equally  as  great  a  convenience  as  it  1 
is  a  nuisance  and  if  I  discontinued  the  service  I 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business." 

Telegraphers  Enter  Telephone  Service. — 
The  following  well  known  telegraph  operators  have 
been  added  to  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company's  staff  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
district :  G.  S.  Mathews  and  Levie  A.  Jackson  from 
the  Western  Union,  Birmingham;  William  EL  Hill 
from  the  Frisco  Railway  at  Jasper,  Ala.;  George 
Buckingham  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office;  Earle  E. 
Esco  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Denver,  Col.; 
John  Garrison  from  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railway,  Epes,  Ala. :  W.  C.  Causey  from  the  Merid- 
ian Terminal,  Meridian,  Miss. ;  and  Fred.  G.  Gard- 
ner from  the  New  York  Central.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Generosity  of  Bell  System  Towards  Its  Employes. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  announced 
that  more  than  $6,000,000  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  among  its  employes  to  help 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Details  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  distribution 
will  be  arranged  by  the  several  companies  consti- 
tuting the  Bell  system  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
local  management,  may  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  employes.  However,  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  equivalent  of  three  weeks'  pay  will  be  given 
to  those  receiving  $3,000  or  less  per  year,  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  a  year  or  more ; 
the  equivalent  of  two  weeks'  pay  to  those  receiving 
$3,000  or  less,  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  less  than  a  year  but  more  than  three 
months,  and  bonuses  not  yet  fixed  to  those  receiving 
more  than  $3,000  but  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Vail  made  it  clear  that  the  payments  were 
not  a  distribution  of  profits  and  that  all  employes 
would  not  participate,  the  design  being  to  assist 
those  most  in  need  of  aid. 


Telephone  Engineers'  Conference  Banquet. 

Engineers  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  held  their  annual  "Conference 
Banquet"  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Saturday, 
December  16.  About  400  men  were  present  and 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country  were  repre- 
sented. Mr.  J.  J-  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany, presided  in  the  absence  of  President  Theo. 
N.  Vail,  who  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  a 
cold. 

Mr.  Vail  sent  a  letter  of  greetings  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  U.  N.  Bethell,  senior  vice-president. 
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Among  those  who  spoke  of  the  present  and 
future  of  their  craft  were:  U.  N.  Bethell,  F.  H. 
Bethell,  E.  F.  Sherwood,  N.  T.  Guernsey,  the  gen- 
eral counsel ;  H.  B.  Thayer,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company;  Bancroft  Gherardi,  K.  W. 
Watterson,  F.  B.  Jewett  and  W.  R.  McGovem. 

Among  others  present  from  New  York  were  E. 
H.  Colpitts;  F.  A.  Pickernell,  James  Robb,  R.  S. 
Scarburgh,  J.  L.  Swayze,  Gerard  Swope,  H.  E. 
Shreeve,  F.  P.  Valentine,  H.  F.  Thurber,  F.  A. 
Stevenson,  T.  D.  Lockwood,  C.  E.  Scribner,  G.  D. 
Milne  and  H.  W.  Casler. 


Government  Ownership  of  Telephones. 

Representative  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  providing  for  the 
telephone  system  of  Washington  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  operated  as  an 
experiment. 

"The  idea  is,"  he  said,  "that  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, where  its  most  important  executive,  mili- 
tary and  other  correspondence  take  place,  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  in  complete  control  of  its  com- 
municating system." 

The  bill  provides  that  at  first  a  tariff  of  $12  per 
annum,  including  600  calls,  and  two  cents  for  each 
individual  call  be  charged. 


I  am  the  Telephone. 

4T  am  the  man  of  business.  Without  me  nations 
would  decay,  and  their  vast  enterprises  would  be 
seriously  handicapped.  I  am  worth  millions,  and 
1  have  in  my  service  a  multitude  of  slaves,  who  bow 
down  at  my  every  beck  and  nod.  Sometimes  men 
curse  me,  but  more  often  they  bless.  I  have  been 
watered  with  a  mother's  tears,  and  tended  with  the 
care  given  a  new-born  infant.  I  carry  the  news  of 
your  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  tidings  of  your 
going  hence,  and  to  me  they  are  all  the  same.  I 
share  my  honors  with  no  one,  save  it  be  my  cousin, 
the  telegraph,  and  then  only  slightly.  Into  my 
listening  ear  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  whole 
wide  world  are  poured,  and  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  melting  pot  of  life  my  wires  run.  I  serve  you 
well  and  faithfully,  and  my  pay  is  a  pittance — I  am 
the  telephone." — Hannibal,  Mo.,  Morning  Journal. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager,  As- 
sociated Press,  New  York,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York, 
December  21,  in  honor  of  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  authorized  the  creation  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  organize  a  system  of  sick  relief  benefits,  the  entire 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Associated  Press.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  traffic  department,  the  traffic  man- 
ager and  the  treasurer,  also  to  serve  upon  the  com- 
mittee.   

A  Curious  Fact. — A  piece  of  wood  cut  from  a 
free  is  a  good  conductor ;  let  it  be  heated  and  dried, 
it  becomes  an  insulator;  let  it  be  baked  to  char- 


coal, it  becomes  a  good  conductor  again;  burn  it 
to  ashes,  and  it  becomes  once  more  an  insulator. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

The  Marconi  Company  has  inaugurated  a  com- 
mercial department,  and  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  former 
assistant  traffic  manager,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial manager,  with  headquarters  at  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  G.  Harold  Porter  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant commercial  manager. 

Mr.  Lee  Lemon,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Trans-oceanic  Division  of  this  company,  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ross,  former  auditor,  has  been 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  of  America.  As  his  lieuten- 
ants, Mr.  H.  A.  Sullivan,  former  chief  clerk,  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Heisel,  former  traffic  auditor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  receipts.  On  November  23, 
1916,  Mr.  Ross  was  elected  vice-president  of  The 
Wireless  Press,  Incorporated,  of  which  company 
Edward  J.  Nally  is  president. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  general  superintendent, 
Trans-oceanic  Division  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  of  America,  returned  to  New 
York  December  20,  after  a  four  months'  trip 
through  the  Pacific  Coast  Division.  During  his 
absence  he  visited  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  California. 

Mr.  George  S.  DeSousa,  traffic  manager,  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America,  returned 
to  New  York  December  20,  after  an  extended  trip 
throughout  the  west.  During  his  trip  he  reorganized 
the  Pacific  Coast  Division  of  the  Marconi  Company 
and  had  full  charge  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Mar- 
coni wireless  service  between  California,  Hawaii 
and  Japan.   

No  Antenna  Needed. — Dr.  E.  J.  Berg,  professor 
of  electricity  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  discovered  that  by  wrapping  coils  of  wire  about 
a  certain  kind  of  hollow  frame  wireless  waves  can  be 
picked  up  without  the  use  of  antennae. 

Automobile  Hoist  in  Wireless  Work. — Work- 
men on  the  masts  of  the  Marconi  station  at  Bo- 
linas,  Cal.,  are  raised  aloft  by  means  of  tackle 
connected  to  a  Maxwell  touring  car,  the  car  engine 
supplying  the  hoisting  power. 

Wireless  News  on  Board  of  Steamers. — The 
New  York  Herald  has  arranged  with  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America  for  the 
distribution  of  a  news  service  by  wireless  from  the 
high-power  station  at  South  Wellfleet,  Mass.  Bulle- 
tins containing  the  latest  news  are  now  published 
daily  on  board  of  passenger  steamers  at  sea. 

Navy  Radio  Stations. — According  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  Department 
has  fifty-one  radio  stations  in  operation  ashore  and 
on  light  vessels,  two  of  which  are  high-power  sta- 
tions, ten  of  medium  power,  and  the  rest  of  lower 
power  for  communication  with  ships.  During  the 
next  year  at  least  two  new  high-power  stations  will 
be  completed,  namelv,  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
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Radio  Telephony. — Dr.  Alfred  N.  Goldsmith, 
director  of  the  Radio  Telegraphic  and  Telephonic 
Laboratory  of  the  College  ol  the  City  of  New  York, 
is  the  author  of  an  illustrated  article  on  radio  tele- 
phony which  appears  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Wireless  Age.  The  broad  problems  involved  in 
radio  telephony  are  fully  discussed.  This  article  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  twelve  which  will  appear  in 
The  Wireless  Age. 


Long  Distance  Wireless  Record. 

A  new  world's  wireless  record  for  long  distance 
work  has  been  established  on  the  600-meter  wave 
length.  The  steamer  "Floridian"  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Sydney,  Australia,  July  13.  From  that 
date  up  to  and  including  July  31  the  vessel's,  posi- 
tion was  transmitted  to  San  Francisco.  The  posi- 
tion reports,  with  one  exception,  were  received  di- 
rectly at  the  Marconi  Hillcrest  station,  San  Fran- 
cisco, up  to  a  distance  of  5,227  miles. 

The  "Floridian"  is  equipped  with  the  standard 
Marconi  twoTkilowatt,  500-cycle  panel  set.  The 
current  consumption  at  the  transformer  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,600  watts  up  to  2,600  miles,  and  at  5,200 
miles  the  power  consumed  was  2,600  watts.  San 
Francisco's  signals  were  audible  up  to  some  3,000 
miles.   

C.  J.  Ross,  Comptroller,  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ross,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  America,  New  York,  was  in  his  early 
career  employed  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of 
the  Postal  TeiegraprnCable  Company  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  Brighton,  Ohio,  and 
began  his  experience  as  a  wage  earner  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  He  advanced  from  being  a  mes- 
senger through  the  commercial  side  of  the  business. 
He  left  the  Postal  Company  and  joined  the  Cleve- 
land Telephone  Company  as  a  line  inspector,  eventu- 
ally becoming  manager  of  the  main  exchange. 
While  in  that  position  he  made  many  improvements 
in  methods  of  keeping  close  tally  on  the  movement 
of  business. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1901  and  was  auditor 
and  accountant  in  large  commercial  houses  and  was 
engaged  by  the  Marconi  Company  April  1,  191 5,  to 
systematize  the  entire  business  of  the  company 
throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  as  a  public  ac- 
countant and  has  systematized  more  than  100  prom- 
inent corporations. 


David  Sarnoff,  Commercial  Manager,  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America. 

Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  able  young  men 
engaged  in  the  wireless  telegraph  business.  While 
he  is  also  a  land  line  operator  his  experience  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  wireless  field.  He  spent 
some  time  as  operator  and  manager  at  the  Sias- 


conset,  Mass.,  and  Sea  Gate,  L.  I.,  wireless  stations 
of  the  Marconi  company,  and  was  afterward  as- 
signed to  ship  duty.  He  was  sent  to  the  Arctic 
ice  fields  to  equip  vessels  and  operate  the  Marconi 
system  on  a  seal  fishing  expedition. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  studied  electrical  engineering  even- 
ings at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  after  his 
graduation  was  appointed  chief  inspector  of  the 
Alarconi  company  in  New  York.  He  became  suc- 
cessively assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  assistant 
traffic  manager  and  contract  manager,  and  now  has 
been  advanced  to  the  managership  of  the  commer- 
cial department. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  has  done  a  great  deal  of  technical 
work  in  the  advancement  of  wireless,  and  contrib- 
uted many  papers  and  articles  on  the  subject  before 
scientific  bodies  and  in  the  technical  press.  He  in- 
stalled the  wireless  system  on  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  and 
while  an  enthusiastic  wireless  man  he  is  safely  con- 
servative in  his  utterances  as  to  the  future  of  radio 
telegraphy.   

Amending  Radio  Laws. 

The  administration's  bill  to  strengthen  govern- 
ment control  of  radio  communication  and  amending 
laws  on  that  subject  was  introduced  in  the  House 
December  19. 

"The  bill  is  based  on  that  passed  in  1912,  but 
experience  gained  since  then,"  said  Representative 
Alexander,  who  introduced  the  bill,  "has  shown  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  some  of  its  provisions. 
The  principal  changes  involved  are  the  following: 

"1.  All  government  stations,  mainly  naval  sta- 
tions not  reserved  for  government  business  exclu- 
sively, may  be  opened  to  commercial  business. 

"2.  The  bill  enables  the  government  to  purchase 
such  commercial  coast  stations  communicating  with 
ships  at  sea  as  the  companies  operating  them  are 
willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  purpose  is 
ultimately  to  establish  the  complete  and  exclusive 
govermnment  system  of  commercial  radio  com- 
munications between  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  outlying  possessions  and  ships  at  sea.  The  need 
of  such  government  ownership  and  operation  in 
time  of  war  has  been  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
past  two  years,  but  there  is  strong  need  for  relief 
from  the  mutual  interference  between  stations,  with 
resulting  reduction  in  the  amount  of  business  that 
can  be  handled  by  radio  telegraphy  in  a  given  area. 

"3.  It  provides  that  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  stock  of  corporations  operating  stations  in  the 
United  States  may  be  owned  by  aliens,  and  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  directors  may  be  aliens. 

"4.  All  licensed  operators  hereafter  except  those 
serving  on  board  ship  must  be  American  citizens." 

"The  bill  just  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  by  Chairman  Alex- 
ander, for  the  greater  government  control  of  wire- 
less stations,  is  objectionable  on  many  grounds," 
said  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  America.  "Government  control  will 
tend  to  hamper  the  art  of  radio  communication,  for 
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the  government  has  not  the  stimulus  of  commercial 
competition  and  the  hope  of  individual  reward,  and 
it  is  prone  to  take  present  accomplishments  as 
finalities.  I 

"There  is  no  danger  of  alien  control — the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  has  offered  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war, 
not  only  all  its  operators,  but  the  equipment  of  the 
company  and  the  services  of  the  entire  staff.  The 
government  itself  could  do  no  more.  Of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  books,  27,000  are  American  citizens, 
and  the  whole  company  is  thoroughly  American. 

"Finally,  if  the  government  takes  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nation's  radio  service,  it  is  only  a  step 
to  Federal  operation  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems  of  the  country.  Here  lies  the  importance 
of  the  radio  bill — it  is  the  entering  wedge  of  govern- 
ment ownership  in  America." 


Answers  to  Questions. 

y. — (  an  you  tell  me  how  the  increase  of  water 
development  for  public  service  use,  especially  in  the 
West,  during  the  past  few  years  compares  with  the 
increase  in  steam  power  ?  S.  K.  D. 

A. — According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  rate 
of  increase  in  water  power  development  for  public 
service  use  from  1 902-1912  was  approximately  three 
times  as  great  as  in  steam  power.  Primary  power 
installation  from  all  sources  and  for  all  uses  in- 
creased from  1902  to  1912  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  rapidly  in  the  eleven  western  states  as 
in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
increase  for  primary  electric  power  for  the  same 
period  was  440  per  cent,  for  the  western  states,  as 
against  226  per  cent,  in  the  other  states.  The  de- 
velopment per  capita  of  the  western  states  in  191 2 
was  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Q. — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  "Bakelite"  is? 
I  have  seen  it  mentioned  frequently  as  an  insulator, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  description  of  the  material. 

M.  A. 

A. — Bakelite  is  a  trade  name  for  a  synthetic 
product  developed  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  a  well- 
known  chemist.  In  its  pure  form  it  is  a  transparent, 
amber-like  substance  of  marked  chemical  inertness. 
Physically,  it  is  heat-resisting,  mechanically  strong, 
a  high  dielectric,  impervious  to  most  acids,  steam 
and  oils,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  known  sol- 
vents. It  is  the  product  of  carbolic  acid  and  formal- 
dehyde so  united  as  to  produce  a  substance  with 
entirely  new  chemical  and  physical  characteristics, 
compared  with  either  of  the  elemental  substances. 
The  chemical  name  for  Bakelite  is  oxy-benzyl- 
methylen-glycol-anhydride. 

Q. — The  Vail  family,  past  and  present,  seems 
to  be  and  have  been  prominently  identified  with 
telegraph  development.  Is  there  any  relationship 
between  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  former  president  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  and  Alfred  Vail, 
who  was  a  partner  of  Professor  Morse  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telegraph  ?  J.  M.  C. 

A. — Yes;  Alfred  Vail  was  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Theo. 
N.  Vail. 


Experimental  Electricity  and  Wireless  Courses. 

the  Experimenter  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  in  book  form  an  experimental  elec- 
tricity course,  by  S.  Gernsbeck  and  H.  W.  Secor. 
There  are  twenty  lessons  in  the  course,  covering 
these  subjects :  Electric  bells,  buzzers  and  annun- 
ciators, primary  batteries  and  dry  cells,  storage 
batteries ;  rectifiers  and  transformers ;  small  electric 
lighting  plants;  electrical  wires  and  their  calcula- 
tions; telegraphs  and  telephones;  generators  and 
motors ;  switches ;  burglar  alarms  and  miscellaneous 
connections;  experimental  electro-physics;  electro- 
therapeutics ;  induction  coils  and  Geissler  tubes ;  the 
X-ray;  high  frequency  currents;  electroplating; 
static  electricity  and  static  generators;  electrical 
measuring  instruments ;  practical  mathematics ;  how 
ot  make  things.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that 
the  work  is  intensely  practical,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
heartily  received  by  practical  men  and  experimenters. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  views  of 
standard  apparatus,  and  many  diagrams  of  connec- 
tions are  given. 

The  same  authors,  together  with  Mr.  A.  Lescar- 
boura,  have  also  brought  out  in  one  volume  a  wire- 
less course  in  twenty  lessons,  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Experimental  Electrical  Course.  Practical 
wireless  operation  is  well  covered,  the  wireless  tele- 
phone, mathematics  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  a  his- 
tory of  wireless  developments  being  the  concluding 
lessons.  This  work  is  well  illustrated  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the  general 
subject  of  wireless.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  book 
is  more  than  an  elementary  treatise.  Its  object  is 
to  give  the  student  a  general  idea  and  better  under- 
standing of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  this  we  think 
it  will  answer  its  purpose  very  well. 

The  price  of  each  of  these  books  is  $1.00,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Book  on  Telegraphy. 

The  third  edition  of  "Telegraphy,"  by  T.  E.  Her- 
bert, of  London,  has  just  been  issued.  This  work 
is  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  British  Post  Office,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  containing  now  985  pages  and 
630  illustrations. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  American  tele- 
graph engineer,  because  it  not  only  describes  the 
English  telegraph  systems  but  other  systems  which 
are  of  direct  interest  to  American  practice.  The 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  carried  out  in 
a  masterly  style,  and,  altogether,  the  book  forms  a 
valuable  work  of  reference,  and  for  study  as  well. 

The  terminology  in  many  instances  sounds  pe- 
culiar because  it  is  English,  but  it  is  self -suggestive, 
so  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  "Forked  repeater,"  and 
"Forking  wires,"  for  instance,  cannot  be  taken  for 
anything  else  other  than  branch  repeater  and  branch- 
ing wires. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  $4.00  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Marconi  Men  on  the  Wing. 

BY  E.  B.  PILLSBURY,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  MAR- 
CONI WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  NEW  YORK. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  from  Manhattan  to  Van- 
couver, over  the  majestic  Canadian  Rockies,  across 
eight  states  and  four  provinces;  and  a  far  cry 
thence  to  Alaska,  where  Mr.  W.  A.  Winterbottom 
and  the  writer  reached  our  farthest  north,  and  on 
to  Hawaii,  our  farthest  south,  and  back  home 
through  California  over  the  Union  Pacific.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  to  outline  the  route,  but  many  weary 
miles  to  traverse  it.  We  have  encountered  a  variety 
of  climates  and  divers  kinds  of  people,  as  well  as 
glaciers,  icebergs,  dog  teams,  active  volcanoes, 
strange  fishes  and  birds,  tropical  flora,  bewildering 
hula-hulas,  unknown  fruits,  surf  boards,  and  every- 
where boundless  hospitality.  During  five  voyages 
on  the  much  dreaded  Pacific,  old  Neptune  was  as 
placid  as  is  Long  Island  Sound  and  two  of  these 
voyages  were  made  on  the  "Great  Northern,"  one 
of  the  floating  palaces  of  the  Pacific,  uneqtialed  for 
speed  on  the  Atlantic  and  surpassing  any  ship  of  her 
size  in  American  waters  for  luxurious  fittings  and 
perfect  service.  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Wiese,  the 
Marconi  officers  on  board,  made  us  feel  right  at 
home,  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  ship  on  which 
we  sailed. 

We  left  New  York  near  the  end  of  August, 
crossed  the  continent  in  sizzling  weather  without 
discomfort,  and  embarked  at  Vancouver  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  liner  "Prince  George"  for  Juneau, 
where  we  landed  after  a  grand  trip  through  the 
inside  passage,  which  resembles  a  continuous  per- 
formance on  the  lower  half  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  captain  went  out  of  his  course  to  allow  the 
passengers  a  close  view  of  the  great  Taku  glacier 
at  sunset 

We  found  'Juneau  to  be  a  modern  city  of  7,000, 
built  mainly  on  piles,  paved  with  timber,  the  build- 
ings modern,  many  being  of  concrete  construction. 
One  of  the  office  buildings  is  of  seven  stories, 
equipped  with  an  electric  elevator  in  charge  of  a 
colored  conductor  wearing  spotless  white  gloves. 
The  streets  are  electrically  lighted  and  alive  with 
motor  cars.  The  mountains  extend  right  down  to 
tidewater,  leaving  but  a  narrow  level  stretch.  The 
hotels  would  do  credit  to  any  moderate  sized  city, 
although  the  cost  of  food  is  abnormal.  We  found 
it  warmer  in  Juneau  than  in  Vancouver  and  did  not 
wear  overcoats  during  September.  There  were 
flowers  everywhere,  sweet  peas  being  in  many  cases 
as  high  as  twelve  feet.  Vegetables  grow  to  unusual 
size.  We  were  told  that  in  mid-summer  it  is  at 
times  too  warm  to  work  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  owing  to  the  in-shore  sweep  of  the  Japan 
current. 

Manager  Bence  at  Juneau  is  an  able  official  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  our  new  station 
building  and  steel  tower,  the  latter  being  far  up 
on  the  mountain  side.  He  has  an  interesting  family 
and  an  efficient  staff,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Mana- 
han,  Marthaler  and  Schneider,  the  two  last  named 
"batching"  it  on  the  mountain  top.  They  invited 
us  to  remain  for  luncheon  and  prepared  an  excellent 


meal  of  ham  and  eggs  with  accessories,  although  in 
turning  the  eggs  Marthaler  landed  one  of  them  on 
the  floor. 

Before  leaving  we  called  on  the  Governor,  who 
received  us  with  much  cordiality.  On  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  capitol  is  an  old  cannon  of  Russian 
vintage. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  go  through  a  quartz 
mill  and  observe  the  process  of  separating  gold 
from  the  rock,  this  particular  mill  yielding  $1,000 
per  day  in  pure  gold,  the  work  being  almost  en- 
tirely automatic,  the  workmen  merely  watching  the 
machinery. 

We  also  were  privileged  to  inspect  a  salmon  can- 
nery where  the  work  is  done  mainly  by  machinery, 
and  we  are  through  eating  canned  salmon  forever ! 
We  saw  in  one  of  the  streams,  large  salmon  jump- 
ing over  falls  seven  feet  hi^h  to  reach  their  spawn- 
ing grounds.  After  spawning  they  die,  if  not  cap- 
tured by  means  of  seines. 

The  indian  villages  are  interesting,  being  built 
in  imitation  of  the  white  man's  and  the  indian  burial 
places  are  unique,  being  ornamented  with  curiously 
shaped  and  carved  images  of  birds  and  fishes,  and 
totem  poles  to  represent  families  and  tribes,  some 
being  fifty  feet  high.  Some  tribes  enclose  the  corpse 
in  a  bag  and  hang  it  in  a  tree  out  of  the  reach  of 
animals.  We  saw  one  so  placed  at  Alert  Bay.  The 
indians  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  farming,  making 
baskets  and  moccasins. 

Ketchikan  we  found  to  be  a  town  very  similar 
to  Juneau  but  considerably  smaller,  the  shops  in 
both  towns  being  attractive  to  tourists.  Manager 
Powell  and  his  charming  wife  and  infant  daughter 
were  most  hospitable  and  we  found  his  efficient 
staff  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Lange,  Svenson,  John- 
son and  Wilhelm,  all  good  men  and  true.  The  wire- 
less station  is  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  only 
by  water  in  the  winter  season  and  a  good  sized 
motor  boat  is  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Wrangell  resembles  Ketchikan  and  is  devoted 
solely  to  fishing.  It  has  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lection of  totem  poles  in  the  territory. 

We  enjoyed  a  week-end  trip  to  Skagway  and 
over  a  narrow  gauge  railway  through  the  famous 
White  Pass  to  White  Horse  on  the  Yukon,  and 
found  the  mountain  scenery  magnificent.  At  the 
divide  on  the  Canadian  frontier  is  a  tablet  marking 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  close  by  two  flag-  • 
staffs  on  which  British  and  American  flags  are  al- 
ways flying.  At  White  Horse  the  mimimum  unit  of 
currency  is  the  25-cent  piece,  and  in  consequence 
tipping  is  unknown,  as  the  natives  regard  two  bits 
as  we  regard  a  nickel.  A  pleasant  hour  was  spent 
with  Chief  Operator  Watson  in  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment telegraph  office,  where  we  observed  the 
working  of  a  circuit  between  Dawson  and  Van- 
couver through  five  repeaters,  roughly  1,700  miles, 
the  line  consisting  of  a  solitary  iron  wire  running 
mostly  over  mountains  and  through  unbroken 
forests,  where  highways  are  unknown. 

Coming  down  the  coast  on  the  fine  ship  "Princess 
Alice"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line,  we  rejoined  our 
luggage  at  Vancouver  and  after  "slicking  up"  pro- 
ceeded across  Puget  Sound  to  Seattle,  stopping  at 
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Victoria  for  a  couple  of  hours,  where  we  took  a 
rubber-neck  ride.  We  were  shown  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  which  is  closed  on  account  of  so  many 
members  joining  the  colors,  and  were  told  that  it 
is  filled  with  unclaimed  personal  effects  sent  there 
for  storage  by  boys  who  will  never  return.  At 
Vancouver  we  attended  church  and  found  it  filled 
with  women,  with  a  sprinkling  of  old  men  and 
crippled  soldiers. 

The  Seattle  station  is  finely  housed  in  the  only 
sky-scraper  in  town  adjoining  the  offices  of  the 
marine  superintendent.  The  excellent  staff  com- 
prises Messrs.  Christianson,  Cowden,  Wilson  and 
Buchanan,  and  traffic  is  handled  to  the  queen's 
taste. 

Going  on  to  Astoria  we  found  the  station  located 
on  a  small  inlet  from  Columbia  River  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  in  charge  of  Manager  Julien  and 
his  enthusiastic  staff,  comprising  Messrs.  Roy,  De- 
Champlain  and  Hamilton.  All  traffic  with  Alaska 
is  relayed  here  and  we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julien 
and  their  two  fine  children  hospitable  to  the  last 
degree.  The  marine  station  is  located  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill.  Mr.  A.  M.  Greenwell  is  manager,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Baxter,  Obriadvic  and  Ticknor. 

The  "Great  Northern"  brought  us  quickly  around 
to  San  Francisco,  where  we  made  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  good  ship  "Matsonia,"  to  which  we 
became  warmly  attached.  In  six  days  we  sighted 
the  fascinating  Diamond  Head  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome  to  Honolulu,  which  proved  to  be  attractive 
beyond  our  expectations.  This  climate  is  agreeable, 
the  heat  being  tempered  by  constant,  trade  winds 
and  frequent  brief  sun  showers,  and  the  streets 
well  shaded  by  fine  old  tropical  trees.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  the  wooden  bungalow  type  and  the 
buildings  in  the  business  section  mainly  concrete. 
The  broad  streets  are  well  paved,  the  trolley  service 
admirable  and  traffic  is  ably  controlled  by  uniformed 
traffic  officers,  mostly  natives.  The  automatic  tele- 
phone service,  the  schools,  fire  department,  postal 
service,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A  local 
wireless  system  provides  good  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  islands  of  the  group  and  also 
with  Samoa  and  Tahiti.  The  hotels  equal  the  high 
grade  hotels  on  the  continent,  both  in  quality  and 
prices.  Automobiles  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Any  one  who  fails  to  take  a  dip  at  least  once  a  day  at 
Waikiki  Beach  is  the  exception.  The  warm  water, 
fine  beach  with  exhilarating  combers,  outrigger 
canoes  and  surf  boards,  combine  to  make  it  an 
alluring  resort.  Swimming  is  almost  universal  with 
both  sexes,  even  the  youngsters  of  six  taking  to  it 
like  young  ducks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Territory  secured  us  an 
audience  with  the  Governor,  whom  we  found  most 
cordial  and  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  Mar- 
coni and  particularly  in  the  approaching  inaugura- 
tion of  the .  Japanese  service,  in  which  we  invited 
Him  to  participate.  We  were  shown  through  the 
capital,  whi<;h  was  formerly  the  Queen's  palace,  the 
handsome  throne  room  remaining  undisturbed. 

At  the  city  office  we  found  Manager  Hawk,  ably 
assisted  by  operators  Carlisle  and  Walsh  with  a 
derk  and*  three  Chinese  messengers.  Messages  are 
transmitted  direct  to  the  coast.    Wle  were  hand- 


somely entertained  by  Mrs.  Hawk  and  her  two 
attractive  daughters. 

We  went  by  automobile  to  Kahuku,  fif  ty-*wo  miles 
north  over  very  good  roads  and  through  fine  moun- 
tain scenery.  This  is  the  transmitting  station,  in 
charge  of  Engineer  Rau.  His  staff  comprises 
Messrs.  Stepp,  Eklund,  Graff,  Harvey,  engineers, 
and  Messrs.  Gompf,  supervisor  of  traffic,  and  An- 
derson, Moe  Allen  and  Lynch,  operators;  Hacken- 
burg,  mechanician;  Raymond,  chief  rigger,  and  a 
corps  of  firemen,  oilers  and-  riggers.  During  busy 
hours  the  transmission  is  by  Wheatstone  automatic. 
The  staff  has  formed  the  Marconi  Social  Club  for 
promoting  entertainment, .  buying  records,  maga- 
zines, etc.  The  company  has  provided  a  player 
piano,  phonograph,  billiard  table,  tennis  courts^ 
traveling  rings,  etc.,  and  swimming  parties  are  daily 
affairs,  a  fine  beach  being  directly  in  front  of  the 
buildings.  Mrs.  Rau  is  the  charming  chatelaine 
of  the  station. 

Koko  Head  ,the  receiving  station,  is  twelve  miles 
west  from  the  city,  reached  by  automobile.  Al- 
though completed,  the  station  is  not  yet  in  commis- 
sion, being  held  in  reserve  until  duplex  operation 
is  required  when  both  sending  and  receiving  oper- 
ators will  be  stationed  here,  the  two  stations  being 
joined  by  overhead  wires. 

The  Japanese  service  was  inaugurated  during  our 
visit  and  aroused  the  keenest  interest  in  the  city. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  act  as  hosts  in  entertain- 
ing as  the  guest  of  the  company  the  eminent  Jap- 
anese radio  engineer  and  author,  Mr.  Eitaro  Yoko- 
yama,  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  Tokyo, 
who  is  traveling  around  the  world  in  the  interests 
of  his  department.  He  was  a  charming  guest  and 
left  many  souvenirs  of  Japan  among  the  staff. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  an  opportunity  to  pay 
a  week-end  visit  to  Kilauea,  the  largest  active  vol- 
cano in  the  world,  near  Hilo,  and  it  was  certainly  an 
awe-inspiring  sight.  The  crater  is  a  depression  of 
considerable  extent  300  feet  below  the  surface, 
composed  of  dull  colored  molten  lava,  traversed 
in  various  directions  by  luminous  streams  of  liquid 
fire,  and  dotted  with  a  dozen  or  more  fountains 
spurting  liquid  fire  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air 
from  a  depth  of  60  miles,  continually  dying  out 
and  belching  forth  in  a  new  place.  The  whole 
molten  area  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  per 
day  and  is  expected  to  overflow  in  the  near  future. 

We  sailed  away  from  the  islands  regretfully  on 
the  "Great  Northern, "  loaded  to  the  ears  with  native 
floral  wreaths,  and  in  moving  out  from  the  dock 
broke  innumerable  strands  of  serpentine  confetti 
ribbons  plentifully  supplied  by  the  stewards,  the 
shore  ends  being  held  by  our  friends,  while  native 
swimmers  surrounded  the  ship,  diving  for  coins, 
and  boys  of  a  larger  growth  dived  and  jumped  from 
the  upper  deck  for  our  entertainment.  We  came 
across  in  three  and  one-half  days  and  were  happy 
to  be  greeted  on  landing  by  Mr.  G.  S.  DeSousa, 
of  New  York,  traffic  manager  of  the  company. 

Together  we  proceeded  to  Marshall,  thirty  miles 
up  the  coast,  where  our  receiving  station  is  finely 
located  on  a  bluff  with  a  picturesque  bay  at  its 
base.  Manager  Baxter  entertained  us  and  intro- 
duced us  to  his  staff,  comprising  Messrs.  Barsby, 
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Lange,  Mohl,  Gilbert,  Palmer  and  Schecklin,  oper- 
ators, who  were  handling*  Hawaiian  and  Japanese 
traffic  as  steadily  as  on  a  cable. 

Going  thence  to  Bolinas,  on  a  point  projecting 
into  the  ocean  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  reached  by  a  spiral  highway  across  a 
mountain  range,  we  found  our  sending  station  for 
the  trans-Pacific  circuit  located  on  a  bluff  close  by 
the  beach,  with  mountains  as  a  background.  Only 
engineers  are  stationed  here,  the  sending  apparatus 
being  controlled  from  Marshall  by  means  of  land 
wires.  The  staff  consists  of  Engineer-in-charge 
Isbell  and  Messrs.  Campbell,  Baker,  Forbes,  How- 
ard, Bailey,  Riddle  and  Ritter;  Chambers,  machin- 
ist, and  Davidson,  chief  rigger,  and  a  corps  of  rig- 
gers, oilers  and  firemen.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
are  fully  completed,  presenting  a  handsome  and 
homelike  appearance.  A  social  club,  known  as  the 
Hermits,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  com- 
pany has  provided  a  player  piano  which,  with  a 
billiard  table  and  fine  tennis  courts,  help  to  while 
away  the  hours  off  duty  and  the  result  is  a  happy 
family,  gracefully  adorned  by  Mesdames  Isbell, 
Davidson  and  Campbell.  We  visited  the  marine 
station  at  Hill  Crest  in  the  outskirts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  were  rewarded  for  a  stiff  climb  up  the 
hill  by  a  wonderful  view  of  the  city  and  the  Golden 
Gate.  This  station  communicates  with  ships  far 
to  the  westward  of  Hawaii.  The  able  manager  is 
Mr.  R.  Johnstone  and  his  operating  staff  consists 
of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Jorgenson. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  W.  A.  Winter- 
bottom  took  up  his  new  duties  as  division  superin- 
tendent, while  Mr.  De  Sousa  and  I  proceeded  home- 
ward, where  we  arrived  somewhat  jaded  but  eager 
for  a  reunion  with  our  families  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Christmas  holidays. 


The  Late  Captain  Samuel  H.  Beckwith. 

In  our  December  16  issue,  we  recorded  the  death 
of  Samuel  H.  Beckwith  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Hampton,  Va. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  operator  for  General  U.  S. 
Grant  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "Grant's  shadow."  He  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  great  General  during  the  four 
years  of  the  civil  strife  and  indeed  until  Grant's 
death.  Beckwith  was  honored  with  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  regular  army  on  Grant's  recom- 
mendation. 

He  was  born  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  December  18, 
1837  and  for  twenty-five  years  had  made  his  home 
in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

In  January,  191 in  failing  health,  he  decided  to 
go  to  Hampton,  Va.,  and  be  cared  for  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  that  place  and  he  remained  there 
until  his  death  on  December  7,  1916. 

Beckwith's  military  telegraph  career  began  in 
1862  when  he  ioined  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's 
regiment  at  Villa  Ridge  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road near  Cairo.  The  late  Ed.  Schermerhorn,  a  pri- 
vate in  the  same  regiment,  assisted  Beckwith  in 
telegraphing*  at  this  field  office  which  was  on  the 
Chicago  main  line.  Beckwith  remained  there  for  a 
month  when  the  regiment  moved  to  Bird's  Point. 


He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and 
Shiloh,  and  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Corinth 
and  Jackson,  Miss.  Later  he  was  detailed  to  assist 
the  operators  at  General  Halleck's  headquarters  in 
Corinth. 

August  17,  1863,  Beckwith  sent  a  letter  to  Major- 
General  McPherson,  together  with  a  pair  of  major- 
general's  shoulder  straps,  to  be  presented  to  Major- 
General  U.  S.  Grant  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  held  toward  him  by  the  operators  in  the  field. 
In  this  letter  Beckwith  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  the  operators  by 
the  General. 

In  August  Beckwith  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  an  ordnance  boat  at  City 
Point  wharf.  One  of  the  missiles  set  fire  to  his 
bed  clothing  while  he  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  his 
tent.  Over  sixty  persons  were  killed  and  130 
wounded  by  this  disaster  but  Beckwith  escaped  in- 
jury. 

The  day  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  President 
Lincoln  visited  that  city,  and  Beckwith,  who  was  a 
little  behind  in  General  Grant's  carriage  which  was 
brought  up  for  the  President's  use,  received  loud 
huzzas  from  the  excited  populace  as  the  elegant 
equipage  came  rolling  up  to  Jefferson  Davis'  house 
where  the  President  had  preceded  him.  "Young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
as  Beckwith  came  up  to  report:  "I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  stealing  somebody's  thunder.'r 

After  the  assasination  of  the  President,  Beckwith 
rendered  valuable  services  in  locating  the  where- 
abouts, and  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Booth,  the 
assassin,  and  for  this  service,  received  $500  of  the 
reward  offered  by  the  government. 

Beckwith  was  a  most  expert  operator,  his  ex- 
ceptionally fast  sending  being  a  matter  of  well  re- 
membered history  in  telegraphic  circles  and  in  ad- 
dition his  penmanship  was  unusually  fine  and  clear 
as  is  mentioned  in  David  Homer  Bates'  "Lincoln  in 
the  Telegraph  Office,"  where  on  page  57  appears  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  pages  in  Beckwith's 
war  department  cipher  book. 

He  has  published  from  time  to  time  most  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  General  Grant,  notably  in 
the  Neiv  York  Times,  May  31,  1914,  and  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  in 
April,  1913. 

When  Beckwith  left  Utica  two  vears  ago  for  his 
final  home  in  Hampton,  Va.,  he  left  with  his  friend. 
Miss  M.  D.  White,  an  envelooe  addressed  to  his 
Civil  War  comrade,  David  Homer  Bates,  to  be 
mailed  to  Mr.  Bates  with  the  announcement  of 
Beckwith's  death  when  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Bates  received  this  letter  a  few  days  after 
Beckwith  died. 


Mr.  L.  Derrick  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  remitting  to  cover 
his  subscription  for  another  year,  writes : 

"  'Tis  nice  to  be  remembered, 

And  a  pleasant  thing  to  find, 

When  the  "Age"  subscription  has  nearly  expired, 

To  have  J.  B.  T.  put  you  in  mind." 
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Clear  Transmission 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity . 


Typm  403  400\Ampmrm  Horn* Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

aft***    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGErN.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


GILL  SELECTOR 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Beauprie,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Tones,  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph,  Southern  Railway,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Death  of  C.  M.  Lewis. — Charles  M.  Lewis,  ajjed 
sixty-nine  years,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railway,  and  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Potts- 
ville  Telegraph  Company,  died  in  Reading,  Pa., 
December  15,  of  heart  failure.  He  entered  the 
telegraph  service  as  a  messenger  at  Pottsville  fifty- 
two  years  ago.  Later  he  became  an  operator  and 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  Pottsville  office  Sep- 
tember 1,  1870.  On  April  1,  1900,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  occupied  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Employes  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Tele- 
graph Company  acted  as  pall  bearers. 

Railroad  School  for  Operators  and  Dis- 
patchers.— The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railway  will  equip  a  department  for  the 
training  of  telegraph  operators  and  train  dis- 
patchers at  the  Weber  Memorial  Training  School 
at  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  In  this  department  will  be 
all  the  equipment  to  be  found  in  a  train  dispatcher's 
office  of  a  modern  railroad.  Telephone  as  well  as 
telegraph  instruments  will  be  furnished.  The  in- 
struments used  in  the  school  will  be  connected  with 
the  railroad  company's  wires,  so  that  the  students 
can  listen  in. 


J.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph, 
Southern  Railway. 

Mr.  James  A.  Jones,  chief  clerk  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  telegraph,  Southern  Railway,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  telegraph 


j.  a.  JONES. 


of  the  same  road  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  change  taking  effect  December  1. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Leaksville,  N.  C,  in 
March,  1873,  and  began  railway  work  in  January, 
1890,  with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  as 


operator  and  agent,  with  which  road  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Southern  Railway,  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  he  has  been  continually 
identified.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  installing  mul- 
tiplex telegraph  apparatus  at  different  points  along 
the  road,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  telegraph,  which  po- 
sition he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  advancement. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  high  and  pleasing  char- 
acter and  during  his  service  with  the  Southern,  its 
predecessor  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  rail- 
road and  telegraph  matters  in  all  branches. 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Development 
for  Railroad  Service. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents appoints  each  year  special  committees  to 
investigate  and  report  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  anything  which  shall  be  for 
the  advancement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone  and  other  electrical  departments  of  the 
railroad  service,  and  Special  Committee  No.  6  was 
appointed  to  cover  telegraph  and  telephone  develop- 
ment, the  following  being  the  membership:  E.  C. 
Keenan,  chairman,  general  superintendent  telegraph, 
New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York ;  J.  H.  Finley, 
assistant  manager,  supply  sales  department,  Auto- 
matic Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  L.  M.  Jones, 
superintendent  telegraph,  Santa  Fe  System,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  L.  B.  Foley,  suuperintendent  telegraph, 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York;  T.  R.  Gooch, 
superintendent  telegraph,  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac  Railroad,  Richmond,  Va. ;  G.  K. 
Heyer,  railway  sales  engineer,  Western  Electric 
Company,  New  York;  C.  S.  Rhoads,  superintend- 
ent telegraph,  Big  Four,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  David 
Sarnoff,  contract  manager,  Marconi  Wireless  Com- 
pany of  America,  New  York,  and  J.  J.  Ghegan, 
president,  J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  keep  the  as- 
sociation in  touch  with  all  developments  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  as  they  occur.  Members  of 
the  association  who  desire  to  have  general  investiga- 
tions made  or  who  know  of  developments  which 
would  be  interesting  are  invited  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  or  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  regard  to  the  same,  in  order  that  all  questions  may 
be  properly  and  systematically  handled. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  special  committee  to 
handle  subjects  in  detail  but  to  report  such  develop- 
ments as  seem  worthy  of  consideration,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  association  will  be  fully  advised. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  start  an 
active  canvass  and  any  suggestion  of  improvements, 
developments,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated. 


Recording  Congressional  Votes  by  Electric- 
ity.— An  electrical  score  board  is  to  be  installed  in 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  recording  votes  on 
roll  call.  It  is  said  that  the  time  occupied  in  taking 
each  vote  will  be  reduced  from  forty  minutes  to 
as  many  seconds.  The  machine  automatically  adds 
the  vote  and  displays  the  result. 
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INDUSTRIAL, 

Alternating  Current  Telegraph  Sounder, 

The  Murphy  Electricity  Rectifier  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  brought  out  an 
alternating  current  sounder,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  description : 

The  current  from  the  line  through  the  main 
line  relay  keeps  the  armature  normally  against 
the  front  contact,  permitting  current  from  a  small 
alternating  current  transformer  to  energize  a  wind- 
ing on  a  laminated  core.  On  the  opening  of  the 
main  line  and  the  consequent  demagnetization  of 
the  relay  the  armature  makes  contact  with  the  back 
stop,  thus  energizing  one  coil  of  the  transformer. 
The  sounding  lever  of  the  transformer,  fulcrumed 
on  the  center  or  common  leg  of  the  laminated  core 
of  the  transformer,  is  alternately  held  yieldingly 
in  contact  with  adjusting  screws  kept  continuously 
magnetized  by  a  permanent  magnet.  The  function 
of  the  magnet  is  to  prevent  chatter  and  hum  of 
instrument  and  renders  the  telegraphic  sounds  uni- 
form. 

The  dimensions  of  the  transformer  case,  includ- 
ing the  secondary  Voltage  regulator,  is  3x6x4^ 
inches  high.  This  transformer  is  capable  of  oper- 
ating fifteen  or  twenty  sounders  simultaneously. 
Energy  taken  by  the  sounder  is  approximately  four 
watts.  The  magnetizing  energy  taken  by  the  trans- 
former is  so  small  that  the  primary  may  be  left  in 
circuit  continuously,  as  the  ordinary  integrating 
watt-meters  will  not  indicate  the  energy  consumed. 

The  function  of  contacts  on  the  transformer  is 
to  adjust  the  voltage  to  the  best  operation  of  the 
sounder.  Under  proper  conditions  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  sounder  is  connected 
to  an  alternating  or  direct  current  circuit. 


Our  Patent  Department 

The  Patent  Department  of  this  publication  (see 
advertisement  on  page  IX),  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Vansize  of  the  New  York  Bar,  an  attorney  at 
law  and  solicitor  of  patents  of  extensive  experience. 

Mr.  Vansize  was  employed  by  the  Edison  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  as  an  expert  in  its  litigation 
involving  electric  propulsion  on  rails;  by  the  Elec- 
trical Accumulator  Company  in  its  litigation  with 
the  Brush  Company  and  the  Julien  Company,  in- 
volving secondary  battery  patents ;  also  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  and  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
He  has  had  long  and  extensive  experience  as  an 
expert  witness  in  matters  involving  patents  on 
electrical  apparatus  of  various  character,  such  as 
electric  railway  signaling  and  fire-alarm  apparatus, 
printing  telegraphs  and  multiple  telegraphs,  and  he 
is  at  present  the  solicitor  and  an  expert  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company. 

Our  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vansize  enables  us 
to  place  his  ability  and  experience  at  the  service  of 
our  readers  aiid  we  know  that  he  is  able  to  render 
efficient  service  in  obtaining  United  States  and 
foreign  patents  and  in  patent  litigation  generally. 


Street  and  Station  Indicator  for  Cars. 

H.  K.  Duffield  and  W.  Z.  Musgrave,  two  well- 
known  Atlanta,  Ga.,  telegraph  operators,  have  re- 


cently invented  and  placed  on  the  market  a  street 
car  indicator.  The  device  is  intended  to  show  the 
name  of  the  next  street  the  car  is  approaching.  It 
has  already  been  tested  by  a  number  of  companies 
in  various  cities  and  it  has  been  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess. The  device  can  also  be  used  on  steam  rail- 
roads as  well  as  elevated  or  underground  systems. 
Messrs.  Duffield  and  Musgrave  are  about  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  $10,000  plant  to  manufacture  their 
indicator  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  the 
devices.  Both  Mr.  Duffield  and  Mr.  Musgrave 
are  well-known  telegraphers,  having  a  record  of 
over  thirty  years'  service  to  their  credit,  most  of 
this  time  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Musgrave  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Postal  force  in  New  York. 


New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society, 

The  statement  of  the  New  York  Telegraphers' 
Aid  Society  for  the  quarter  ended  December  6  is  as 


follows : 

Balance  on  hand  September  6  $25,150.20 

Receipts    1413.25 


Total  $26,563.45 

Disbursements — 

Death  Benefits  $200.00 

Sick  Benefits    565.00 

Expenses   192.90 


Balance  on  hand  December  6 


Total  $26,563.45 

RELIEF  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  September  6   $6,059.86 

Receipts    491 . 19 


Total   $6,551.05 

Disbursements   4*7-35 

Balance  on  hand  December  6   6,133.70 


Total   $6,551.05 


Morse  Telegraph  Disc  Records  are  again  avail- 
able, and  the  demand  for  them  can  now  be  fully 
met.  These  discs  supply  sixteen  lessons  in  Morse 
telegraphy  and  can  be  used  on  any  make  of  talking 
machine.  There  are  eight  of  them,  all  with  records 
on  each  side,  and  the  lessons  are  in  easy,  progressive 
stages.  An  advertisement  on  another  page  tells 
more  about  them.  Send  orders  to  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Life  Insurance 
Association  has  levied  assessments  613  and  614 
to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of  Mary 
A.  Fitzpatrick  Doherty  at  New  York;  lj.  Devlin, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  W.  Danforth,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. ;  T.  Robinson,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  R.  Allen,  Mober- 
ly,  Mo.;  G.  J.  Bascom,  New  York;  T.  R.  Fox, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  P.  H.  McDowell,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal;  H.  Neumann,  New  York;  M.  C.  Coyle, 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  A.  H.  Macy,  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass. ;  A.  A.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  E.  King, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  A.  L.  Tarr,  Pueblo,  CoL 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Sendee. 

(Continued  from  page  588,  December  16,  1916.) 

Courtesy  of  employes  as  well  as  employers  is  a 
subject  that  is  receiving  much  attention  by  every- 
one who  is  making  efficiency  a  study.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  "public  be  damned  methods"  which,  thirty 
years  ago  were  manifest,  have  been  replaced  by 
courtesy,  and  the  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it"  is  never  used  to  impress  a  person  with  the  idea 
that  if  he  does  not  like  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
him  he  can  do  the  next  thing.  If  it  were  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  manager  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  it  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  offer  any  comment  on  plans  of  procedure 
calculated  to  attain  that  end.  One  authority  tells 
us,  however,  that  "confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth." 

The  telegraph  is  a  public  utility.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  perhaps  pertinent  to  go  into  all  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  make  successful  the  efforts  of 
any  corporation  in  its  dealings  with  the  public.  The 
same  authority  states  that  in  the  first  place,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  public  utility  that  is  slated 
for  success  must  have  behind  it  an  honest  purpose, 
sound  integrity  in  its  operation  and  a  genuine  desire 
to  give  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  public  it  serves. 
These  are  fundamental  and  all  essential  elements. 
However,  these  elements  alone  will  never  make  the 
soil  produce  the  plant  of  public  confidence  in  the 
fullness  of  perfection. 

Courtesy  is  the  great  lubricator — the  oil  that 
keeps  the  machinery  of  modern  business  running 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  It  is  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign  of  an  inward  and  actual  desire  to  please — 
the  motive  which  must  be  the  foundation  purpose  of 
every  successful  business  enterprise.  This  desire 
and  the  courtesy  which  expresses  and  interprets  the 
desire  to  the  great  public  are  the  best  selling  agents 
any  utility  can  hire.  They  establish  and  preserve 
friendly  harmonious  relations  with  the  public.  Pleas- 
ing means  succeeding,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
your  pleased  customer  never  keeps  the  fact  to  him- 
self ;  he  is  an  indefatigable  communicator  of  his  sat- 
isfaction to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  no  less 
given  to  publishing  his  dissatisfaction,  which  is  still 
another  argument  in  the  case. 

Of  course,  this  courteous  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  company's  employes,  vital  as  it  is,  is  not  going 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  empty  form  unless  it  is 
strongly  backed  up  with  the  company's  service. 

The  central  power  must  look  upon  itself  not  only 
as  a  seller  of  service,  but  distinctly  as  a  giver  of 
service.  And  every  single  department  of  the  utility 
l.ust  consider  itself  directly  concerned  in  giving  that 
service.  It  is  important  for  employes  of  public 
service  utilities  to  remember  that  everything  they  do 
or  say  has  of  necessity  a  direct  effect  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  their  company.  They  cannot  con- 
sider themselves  detached  units,  mere  cogs  in  the 
wheel ;  they  are  of  the  very  fabric  of  the  company. 
Officials,  employes  and  public  constitute  a  composite 
whole  whose  interests  are  in  a  peculiar  degree 
mutual  and  identical. 

Officials  and  employes  alike  should  maintain  an 
attitude  of  full  and  hearty  sympathy  with  all  their 


departments  making  it  their  business  to  "pull  to- 
gether." Co-operation  pays.  The  co-operative  at- 
titude pays. 

The  same  authority  has  this  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Personal  Efficiency :  Many  young  men  have 
lost  their  opportunity  for  promotion  by  grumbling 
about  something  which  was  outside  of  their  line, 
or  work,  which  they  thought  someone  else  should 
do.  If  there  is  anything  a  man  of  affairs  does  not 
like,  it  is  a  grumbler  or  a  kicker.  What  a  depress- 
ing, demoralizing  influence  there  is  in  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  always  thinking  that  somebody  is  trying 
to  get  our  place  away  from  us.  It  creates  lack  of 
ability  to  do  our  work  as  well  or  better  than  anybody 
else  can  do  it.  It  is  a  constant  depression ;  it  tends 
to  make  our  interest  in  our  work  wane  and  to 
strangle  enthusiasm.  Very  few  can  do  their  best 
work  with  spontaneity  and  creativeness  when  they 
are  full  of  fear  lest  someone  else  gets  their  place. 
They  imagine  things  which  really  could  not  mate- 
rialize. They  develop  such  a  suspicion  which  lowers 
the  grade  of  their  work  and  also  to  openness  and 
largeness  of  mind. 

The  best  way  to  do  is  to  work  so  conscientiously 
that  our  employers  would  never  think  of  giving  any- 
one else  the  position,  or  doing  anything  else  but  to 
advance  us. 

{To  be  continued) 


United  States  Military  Telegraph  Pension  Bills. 

President  William  Bender  Wilson  and  Secretary 
David  Homer  Bates,  of  the  Society  of  the  United 
States  Military  Telegraph  Corps  have  sent  an  in- 
spiring circular  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Corps  urging  them  to  communicate  with  their  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  asking  immediate  action  on 
H.  R.  Bills,  356-650  and  6913.  S-  4200  and  1 578. 

"It  seems  too  bad,"  they  say,  "that  the  govern- 
ment has  so  far  neglected  this  worthy  cause  and 
has  left  it  to  a  private  citizen  of  foreign  birth, 
Andrew  Carnegie — founder  of  the  Corps — to  take 
the  place  of  the  government  in  giving  a  private 
soldiers'  pension  to  needy  military  telegraphers  and 
their  widows." 


Universality  of  the  Telegraph.  —  One  day 
recently  a  man  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  received  a 
message  announcing  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
Wickenburg,  Ariz.  It  was  desirable  that  the  body 
should  be  sent  east  for  burial.  The  only  available 
funds  were  $400  to  the  credit  of  the  deceased  in  a 
savings  bank  in  Oakland,  Cal.  The  existence  of 
the  money  was  verified  by  wire  and  after  the  ex- 
change of  several  telegrams  the  bank  agreed  to  re- 
lease the  money,  providing  all  of  the  living  heirs 
signed  an  affidavit.  To  consummate  such  a  task 
would  mean  two  weeks  or  more  using  the  mails  as 
some  of  the  heirs  lived  in  Canada.  Manager  Rey- 
nolds of  the  Somerville  office  suggested  that  the 
Canadian  heirs  be  wired  for  power  of  attorney  to 
sign  the  affidavit.  That  was  done,  the  power  of 
attorney  secured  and  a  satisfactory  message  was 
sent  to  the  Oakland  bank.  The  next  day  the  money 
was  received  and  the  arrangements  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  body  were  satisfactorily  completed. 
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The  Earth  as  an  Electrical  Conductor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June 
20  last,  Prof.  George  D.  Shepardson,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  use 
of  the  ground  as  an  electrical  conductor. 

The  earth  as  a  conductor,  as  part  of  an  electric 
circuit,  he  said,  may  be  thought  of  in  two  way&— 
as  a  great  reservoir  or  as  a  sort  of  conductor  like 
a  great  wire.  Let  us  try  a  water  analogy.  If  we 
should  pour  water  into  the  ocean,  we  should  not 
ordinarily  see  very  much  result.  If,  however,  we 
had  a  very  large  stream  of  water,  such  as  the  tides, 
we  would  see  some  effect,  the  level  being  changed 
appreciably.  Next,  suppose  the  water  to  fall  not 
on  the  ocean,  which  can  move  easily  and  readily 
adjust  its  surface  levels,  but  to  fall  on  the  hills  or 
on  a  pile  of  sand;  then  the  motion  of  the  water  is 
impeded,  and  it  does  not  settle  to  its  final  level  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  water  may  have  widely  differing  levels. 
Here  are  simple  analogies  to  the  use  of  the  earth 
as  an  electrical  conductor.  In  some  cases  we  may 
think  of  electricity  going  into  the  earth  as  into  an 
immense  reservoir  whose  level  is  not  appreciably 
affected ;  in  some  other  cases  it  goes  into  the  earth 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  considerable  resistance, 
similar  to  that  the  water  meets  when  running  off 
from  hills  and  through  the  ground. 

An  example  of  the  electrical  use  of  the  earth  as 
a  great  reservoir  or  ocean  is  the  lightning  arrester. 
If  a  charge  of  lightning  strikes  any  of  our  circuits, 
then,  if  we  were  fortunate  in  the  selection  and  main- 
tenance of  our  protectors  and  ground  connections, 
the  charge  will  go  into  the  earth  as  though  into 
a  great  reservoir,  and  it  may  not  make  any  disturb- 
ance. If,  however,  the  charge  meets  opposition 
while  going  into  the  earth,  then  we  have  the  electri- 
cal levels  changed,  and  the  current  may  seek  other 
paths.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  we  have  in 
our  water  powers;  these  utilize  the  differences  in 
the  level  of  the  water  which  has  been  deposited  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country ;  we  direct  that  water 
through  water  wheels,  so  that  on  its  way  down 
toward  lower  levels  it  does  work  for  us.  In  a  some- 
what similar  way,  the  currents  in  the  earth,  whether 
from  lightning  or  from  commercial  sources,  may  get 
into  other  circuits  and  disturb  them,  or  might  even 
be  utilized. 

By  a  study  of  the  elements  which  compose  the 
resistance  in  the  earth,  we  become  able  to  estimate 
how  much  a  given  current  will  disturb  the  electrical 
levels,  or  how  much  current  will  be  required  to 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance,  or  how 
much  voltage  will  be  required  to  send  a  given  cur- 
rent into  the  earth.  With  some  modification,  the 
ordinary  rules  for  electrical  conductors  are  applica- 
ble. We  know  that  the  longer  a  wire  is,  the  greater 
is  its  resistance,  and  that  the  thicker  the  wire  the 
less  is  its  resistance.  We  also  know  that  the  re- 
sistance of  a  copper  wire  is  less  than  that  of  an  iron 
wire  of  the  same  size  and  length  in  other  words, 
that  the  resistance  depends  upon  a  property  of  the 
material,  which  we  call  its  "specific  resistance."  The 


electrical  resistance  in  a  conductor,  no  matter  what 
its  shape  or  material,  may  be  expressed  in  three 
elements:  the  length,  the  area  of  cross-section,  and 
the  specific  resistance.  (This  does  not  take  account 
of  the  effect  of  temperature  or  of  the  effects  of  in- 
duction and  capacity  upon  alternating  currents.) 
When  it  comes  to  the  resistance  of  an  irregular  con- 
ductor, such  as  the  path  of  current  between  a  ground 
connection  and  the  general  body  of  the  earth,  the 
application  is  somewhat  complex  and  involves  a 
more  or  less  tedious  and  troublesome  application  of 
mathematics. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  point.  The  specific 
conductivity,  or  its  reciprocal,  the  specific  resistance, 
of  the  earth  is  important.  The  resistance  of  dry 
earth  is  high,  that  of  damp  earth  is  comparatively 
low.  We  obtain  low  specific  resistance  by  placing 
our  earth  terminals  in  permanently  damp  earth,  as 
by  digging  deep.  We  may  help  some  by  keeping  the 
ground  moist,  as  by  retaining  water  in  some  way. 
One  has  proposed  forming  the  ground  plates  into 
cups  to  hold  the  water  after  a  rain,  a  rather  tem- 
porary expedient,  for  the  ground  near  the  plate 
should  be  permanently  damp.  A  more  promising 
plan,  where  naturally  permanent  dampness  is  diffi- 
cult to  reach,  is  to  put  into  the  earth  some  substance 
which  will  hold  moisture  by  special  attraction.  An 
old  method  was  to  bury  the  plate  in  charcoal  or 
coke,  materials  which  have  strong  affinity  for 
moisture.  A  later  method  is  to  bury  the  ground 
plate  or  terminal  with  salt  or  chloride  of  lime.  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  down  the  specific  resistance 
of  the  earth  close  to  the  ground  plate. 

In  the  actual  measurement  of  the  resistance  to 
earth,  inaccurate  results  are  sometimes  obtained  be- 
cause of  failure  to  appreciate  that  the  terminals 
should  be  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The  method 
of  the  Bell  telephone  companies  is  quite  satisfactory. 
They  use  a  Wheatstone  bridge  with  alternating  cur- 
rent obtained  from  a  buzzer  circuit,  and  with  tele- 
phone receiver  instead  of  galvanometer,  and  measure 
the  resistance  between  each  two  of  three  ground  rods 
from  the  three  measurements,  the  resistance  of  each 
separate  ground  may  be  computed.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  ground  rods  or  plates  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  in  order  to  avoid  getting  false  results. 


Misleading  Envelopes  Unmailable.  —  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  decided  that  an  envelope 
apparently  intended  to  resemble  those  used  for  tele- 
graph messages  and  bearing  the  words  "Postal  De- 
livery Service"  is  unmailable.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  regarding  an  envelope  bearing  the  words 
"National  Mail  Dispatch  Service,"  with  other  marks 
and  designs  such  as  "Night  Letter,"  "Pay  No 
Charges  on  This  Message,"  "Contains  Important 
Message." 


New  Telegraph  Charges  in  Austria. — Tele- 
graph charges  have  been  advanced  in  Austria  from  1.2 
cents  to  1.6  cents  a  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of 
twenty  cents,  with  the  view  of  raising  revenue  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  war  loan.  It  is  calculated 
that  as  a  result  of  this  action  $18,270,000  additional 
revenue  will  be  procured. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Copies  of  each  issue  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  may  be  purchased  at  the  office  of  W.  T. 
Plummer,  Room  901,  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Plummer  will  keep  a  supply  of  each 
issue  on  hand  to  meet  every  demand. 


City  of  Destiny. 

When  one  views  the  modern  telegraph  office  with 
Its  elegant  appointments  and  compares  it  with  the 
indifferent,  and  oftimes  disgraceful  appearance  of 
those  very  same  offices  a  few  years  ago,  he  is  ready 
to  welcome  the  change. 

Many  telegraph  offices  out  West  were  "offices" 
only  by  compliment  and  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  was  so  hard  to  get  the  company  to  allow  any 
expenditure  for  refitting  or  refurnishing  that  a  man- 
ager would  be  filled  with  the  idea  that  his  position 
was  in  jeopardj-  were  he  to  be  in  any  way  urgent  or 
persistent  in  his  requests  for  an  appropriation  to 
rehabilitate  his  office. 

Tacoma,  the  "City  of  Destiny"  as  the  real  estate 
sharks  delighted  to  call  it,  had  sprung  up  from  an 
Indian  fishing  village  to  a  pretentious  city,  with 
lofty  edifices  and  more  under  construction.  It  was 
backed  up  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  who 
desired  to  make  this  place  the  chief  city  on  Puget 
Sound. 

It  was  about  the  year  1885,  that  Col.  R.  C.  Clowry, 
accompanied  by  C.  H.  Summers,  electrician  of  the 
company,  two  superintendents  and  other  officials  de- 
parted from  Portland,  Oregon,  destination,  Tacoma. 

The  writer,  being  well  acquainted  on  the  Sound 
was  invited  to  join  the  party  as  far  as  Tacoma,  which 
invitation  was  accepted. 

It  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  trip,  and  one  filled 
with  humorous  incidents. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  party  were  well 
groomed,  dignified  and  wise  looking. 

A  little  gentle  rain  was  falling  when  the  party 
reached  Tacoma,  and  carriages  to  convey  them  to 
the  telegraph  office  were  pressed  into  service. 

The  ride  up  town  showed  many  improvements, 
present  and  prospective  and  the  vicinity  of  the  tele- 
graph office  was  soon  reached. 

And  such  an  office!   How  can  I  describe  it? 

It  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  an  angle  of 
fifty-five  degrees.  There  were  no  paved  sidewalks 
and  as  the  streets  resembled  a  vast  mill  race  of  mud 
and  water,  the  party  abandoned  their  carriages  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  performing  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  200  feet,  on  foot,  picking  their  way  as  best 
they  could  over  the  mucky  sidewalk. 

Arriving  at  the  telegraph  office,  a  scene  met  their 
eyes  that  made  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
laugh  outright. 

The  sign,  which  was  of  the  old  fashioned  pattern, 
with  blue  back-ground  and  red  lettering  was  sus- 
pended upside  down,  covered  with  numerous  quids 
of  tobacco,  evidently  aimed  at  it  by  competent 
chewers  of  the  weed.  A  streamlet  of  water  which 
trickled  down  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  emptied 
itself  into  the  office  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  door. 


Inside  of  this  room  was  a  layer  of  an  inch  of 
mud  covered  with  a  couple  of  indies  of  water. 

A  small  deal  table  used  for  an  operating  table, 
upon  which  were  two  Morse  sets,  one  fairly  good 
cane-bottomed  chair  and  two  other  chairs  with  a 
leg  gone  from  each,  completed  the  furnishings  of 
this  very  modest  office  of  the  City  of  Destiny.  There 
was  no  counter,  switchboard,  or  any  other  token  to 
identify  this  room  as  being  a  telegraph  office,  and  a 
general  smile  went  up  among  the  visitors. 

S.  T.  Armstrong/ who  had  been  once  upon  a  time 
superintendent  at  Denver,  was  the  manager  and  John 
M.  Bell,  still  a  resident  of  Tacoma  was  the  operator. 

Coal  oil  lamps  and  tallow  dips  were  the  illumin- 
ating plant  and  as  for  heating,  each  man  kept  his 
overcoat  on. 

It  did  not  take  the  Colonel  very  long  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  emergency  fund  and  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  visitors  a  grand  and  well  needed  trans- 
formation had  taken  place  in  the  Tacoma  office. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  could  be  a  more  disreputable 
looking  telegraph  office  in  the  country  than  this  one 
which  I  have  tried  to  depict,  and  it  was  certainly 
not  the  fault  of  the  local  management  that  it  was  so. 

The  Tacoma  office  of  today  occupies  the  same  site 
as  in  former  years,  but,  what  a  change  I  The  new 
organization  effected  radical  changes  and  the  smil- 
ing faces  of  the  well  dressed  manager  and  his  assis- 
tants who  greet  you  is  a  much  more  inviting  picture 
than  the  Tacoma  office  of  1885. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  Chicago  day  on  the  planet  Mars  and  from 
every  quarter  of  our  nearest  starry  neighbor  came 
flitting  the  individuals  who  at  one  time  or  another 
worked  in  the  Chicago  telegraph  offices. 

It  did  not  matter  what  company  was  the  em-' 
ployer,  railroad  or  telegraph;  all  were  as  welcome 
as  the  flowers  in  May  and  all  felt  at  home. 

There  were  many  familiar  faces  and  it  will  be 
our  privilege  to  mention  many  of  the  dear  denizens 
of  this  happy  stopping  place,  where  all  is  peace 
and  harmony  and  where  our  telegraph  and  railroad 
friends  obtain  their  first  taste  of  heavenly  happi- 
ness. 

Al  Baker  presided  over  the  meeting  and  an- 
nounced that  James  E.  Pettit  would  be  temporary 
secretary  for  the  Society  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Telegraph  Corps. 

"Why  not  make  John  Brant  secretary  for  the 
Old  Timers'  association;  also,  it  would  look  so 
much  like  olden  times,"  said  Col.  John  T.  Dickey, 
and  the  suggestion  evoked  much  applause  and 
presently  both  gentlemen  were  at  their  desks  wield- 
ing their  pens  just  as  they  used  to  do  on  earth. 

"They  used  to  call  me  the  'old  preacher'  when 
I  was  night  chief  operator  of  the  Chicago  office," 
began  the  president,  Mr.  Baker. 

He  was  interrupted  by  Fred  Swain,  who  re- 
marked that  they  had  often  heard  A.  B.  Cowan 
relate  incidents  showing  his  tendency  toward  Bib- 
lical lore. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  the  story,"  replied  Baker.  "It 
occurred  on  the  ocasion  of  a  big  storm  in  Chicago, 
but  we  are  here  today  to  talk  'shop*  and  I  hope  we 
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will  hear  from  many  of  our  friends  present,  for 
we  can  tell  something  interesting,  each  one  of  us." 

"I  have  a  few  preliminary  remarks  to  make  and 
I  hope  our  beloved  secretary,  Mr.  Brant,  will  re- 
port me  as  correctly  as  possible. 

"I  want  to  convey  to  the  telegraph  people  on  old 
Mother  Earth  that  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that 
if  they  would  only  make  their  profession  a  life-long 
business,  similar  to  that  of  a  doctor,  dentist,  law- 
yer or  minister,  their  condition  while  on  earth 
would  vastly  improve.  They  should  take  advantage 
of  all  the  education  obtainable  in  their  line,  through 
reading  and  studying  text  books  on  electrical  mat- 
ters and  endeavor  to  qualify  themselves  for  higher 
positions  which  are  bound  to  come. 

"It  will  not  be  long  ere  the  prevailing  company 
will  build  into  Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  cover  South 
America.  Those  fellows  down  there  need  some- 
body to  show  them  how  to  telegraph  and  I  guess 
there  would  be  a  great  number  of  good  tutors  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  just  fancy 
the  revenue  that  would  be  derived. 

"The  opening  of  this  southern  country  would 
give  every  ambitious  and  capable  man  in  the  serv- 
ice an  opportunity  of  shining  as  a  superintendent  or 
in  some  other  official  capacity. 

"You  remember,  boys,  how  they  used  to  sing 
after  the  war  of  the  rebellion  a  ditty  about  'Uncle 
Sam  is  rich  enough  to  buy  us  all  a  farm/ 

"Well,  the  telegraph  company  is  rich  enough  to 
make  all  capable  men  a  superintendent  in  South 
America. 

"Of  course  you  understand,  boys,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  subject  we  are  discussing  will  not  interest 
us  personally,  for  we  are  all  now  'about  our  Father's 
business/  but  it  is  a  happy  thought  to  know  that 
our  loved  ones  on  earth  are  going  to  be  provided 
for". 

Mr.  Baker's  remarks  were  greeted  with  much 
delighted  applause  and  secretary  Brant  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  stenographic  copy  of  the  same,  which 
he  would  hand  to  Fred  Moxon,  who  in  turn  would 
transmit  it  by  telepathy  to  his  friend  on  the  ter- 
restrial planet. 

"We  will  now  listen  to  the  Chicago  Glee  Club," 
remarked  President  Baker,  and  vociferous  cheers 
went  up  as  the  forms  of  Sam  Bracken,  Al  Babb, 
Jim  Delong  and  Harry  Smith  appeared,  each  bear- 
ing a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  could  not  warble  a  note 
while  on  earth  but  were  now  students  of  music 
and  harmony,  and  well  did  they  acquit  themselves, 
even  indulging  their  audience  in  a  little  rag  time. 

Al  Babb  was  particularly  happy  in  his  illustra- 
tive indian  war  dances,  scalp  dances  and  the  like. 

Applications  for  membership  into  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Pleiades  Club  brought  out  many 
hundreds  of  new  and  old  faces,  and  as  time  was  no 
object  to  them  it  was  decided  to  hold  this  as  a  con- 
tinuous meeting  until  everyone  was  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in  adjournment. 

"Boys,  I  am  interested  to  visit  the  next  'mile-post' 
in  our  eternal  flight,"  remarked  "Dad"  Armstrong 
as  he  came  on  the  platform  to  shake  hands  with 
President  Baker. 

"I  would  like  to  go  up  to  Jupiter  for  a  month 


or  so,"  continued  Armstrong,  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Ed  Whitford,  who  exclaimed,  "Better 
go  a  little  slow,  Dad;  you  know  if  you  climb  up- 
wards you  cannot  come  back,  for  it  is  just  like 
the  butterfly  and  caterpillar.  You  have  to  keep 
a-going  if  you  start,"  and  here  Whitford  paused 
and  presently  sang  that  good  old  hymn,  "I'm  a 
pilgrim,  I  can  tarry  but  a  while." 

Armstrong,  to  the  delight  of  the  club,  concluded 
to  tarry  a  while  longer. 

"I  notice  we  have  Henry  C.  Maynard  with  us 
today,"  said  the  President.  "Will  he  kindly  step 
to  the  front?"  Cheers  rent  the  air  as  Mr.  May- 
nard's  familiar  figure  mounted  the  platform. 

"I  say,  Brother  Maynard,  do  you  remember  the 
night  you  told  me,  along  about  eleven  o'clock,  that 
you  could  now  dispense  'without'  my  services?" 

The  speaker  was  Billy  Wallace,  and  his  remark 
occasioned  much  merriment. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  very  well,"  returned  Mr. 
Maynard,  "but  you  know  that  I  did  not  care  so 
much  for  the  queen's  English  as  I  did  to  see  the 
'C  U  B'  was  promptly  handled  on  the  overland. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  happy  throng/'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Maynard,  "and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  'Chicago  day*  last  for  an  entire  year,  for 
I  believe  there  would  not  be  one  dull  moment  dur- 
ing this  period. 

"I  will  have  occasion  to  address  you  quite  often 
during  the  meeting." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  please,  who  it  was  that  got 
'and  a  city'  for  'audacity'?"  questioned  J.  DeWitt 
Congdon. 

"I  am  the  'guilty'  man,  for  I  got  that  the  same 
night  that  the  young  fellow  in  Galveston  reported 
that  Tom  Brown,  a  negro,  was  found  'guilty'  of 
murder,"  exclaimed  Charley  Hazelton,  who  sat 
near  'c  g.' " 

"Wc  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Pete  Rowe  and 
listen  to  some  of  his  wild  and  woolly  experiences 
in  Elko,  Nev.,"  said  the  president,  "but  we  will 
hearken  first  to  a  song  by  Les  Bradley,  who  will 
favor  us  with  'Pat  Clancey's  shovel/  "  The  song 
was  rendered  in  the  most  inimitable  style  by  Brad- 
ley, but  we  will  reserve  Pete  Rowe's  story  for  a 
subsequent  number. 


Reminiscences. 

BY  J.  T.  SPENCER. 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  the  death  of  "Billy" 
Grier,  who,  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  very 
finest  operators  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  fast  sender  had  few  if  any  equals.  He 
was  surely  speedy.  During  the  '{Jo's  Billy  worked 
in  "CP"  office  for  the  Southern  Pacific  with  Harp. 
Prap,  Billy  Williamson  and  Mike  Griffin,  and  about 
this  time  Horace  Jones,  also  another  well  known 
telegrapher  on  the  coast  went  to  work  for  the  same 
company  in  the  master  mechanic's  office  at  Sacra- 
mento as  operator  and  clerk.  They  were  fast  friends. 
Billy  used  to  save  all  the  long  messages  for  "Sacto" 
until  he  got  considerable  of  a  stack  and  would  then 
start  in  to  "paste"  Horace.  This  continued  for 
several  months,  but  old  boy  "X"  was  always  equal 
to  the  task,  and  at  the  close  of  each  engagement 
Billy  wondered  more  and  more  why  Horace  never 
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opened  up.  Billy  finally  asked  Horace  why  it  was, 
and  Horace  explained  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
copying  it  all  in  shorthand,  and  of  course  the  joke 
was  on  Billy.  At  any  rate  he  never  tried  to  worry 
Horace  after  that. 


Jeff  Hayes  Joins  Eastern  Publication. 

Jeff  W.  Hayes,  known  in  Portland  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  telegraph  operator  and  oper- 
ator of  a  messenger  service,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  a  New 
York  publication  of  national  repute.  Hayes,  who 
lost  his  sight  a  number  of  years  ago,  will  have 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and  will  gather  items  for 
the  paper  while  traveling  in  the  interest  of  his  own 
books: 

Hayes  is  an  entertaining  writer  of  stories  of  the 
telegraph,  his  memory  reaching  as  far  back  into 
California  as  the  early  '70s  and  the  stories  include 
many  that  came  from  personal  association  with  men 
Whose  names  are  household  words  in  California  and 
others  that  came  to  him  second-handed. — Portland. 
Ore.,  Journal. 


Indianapolis  Western  Union. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  is  very  beautiful  and  is 
the  home,  past  and  present,  of  several  people  who 
have  taken  part  in  national  affairs,  figuring  as 
presidents  and  yice-presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  interesting  person  connected  with  the 
telegraph  in  Indianapolis  is  John  F.  Wallick,  who, 
although  quite  advanced  in  years,  comes  to  his 
office  daily,  pursuing  the  same  routine  of  business 
that  he  did  forty  years  ago.  Long  life  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nelson,  district  commercial  superin- 
tendent, with  his  happy  smile,  and  genial  manner, 
weicomed  us  to  his  adopted  city  and  rendered  our 
stay  there  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

J.  M.  Taylor  is  day  chief  operator.  L.  V.  Mc- 
Intire  presides  over  the  office  at  night  and  is  a 
vigilant,  zealous  worker  in  the  company's  interest, 
and  a  very  pleasant  gentleman.  He  is  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  Everoades. 

A  very  pleasant  and  efficient  gentleman  is 
Howard  S.  Sarber,  who  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
operating  room.  We  were  pleased  to  meet  among 
others  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen :  P.  E. 
Carey,  J.  E.  Broden,  Alta  Parks,  D.  R.  Phillipe, 
Iva  M.  Sharkey,  Frank  H.  Helton,  Maurice  Hems- 
worth,  John  J.  Gorman,  Daisy  Rollings,  Leo  E. 
Suesz,  J.  J.  Fierek,  Robt.  E.  Omelia,  R.  Schwarzer, 
Gus  O'Connell,  V.  S.  Herbert,  Jessie  G.  Davis,  S. 
C.  Armstring,  E.  A.  Bradbury,  Myrtle  Holloway. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Postal. 

It  is  said  about  the  Atlanta  Postal  office  that 
the  employes  seldom  die  and  never  resign.  The 
old  spirit  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
exists  in  the  south,  particularly  in  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham and  New  Orleans.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  print  the  roster  of  the  Atlanta  office,  as 
follows :  G.  H.  Usher,  general  superintendent ;  G. 
W.  Ribble,  superintendent;  C.  G.  Knapp,  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  superintendent ;  H.  W.  Pearce, 
chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  Ribble;  B.  S.  Price, 


superintendent  construction;  L:  A.  Minor,  chief 
clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  construction;  J.#F. 
Heard,  general  electrician;  F.  F.  Pursley,  division 
cashier;  F.  J.  Poundstone,  claim  clerk;  M.  C. 
Welch,  general  foreman;  L.  L.  Bennett,  chief 
stenographer;  A.  M.  Beatty,  manager;  G.  W. 
Oliver,  cashier;  H.  P.  Thornton,  chief  operator; 

D.  C.  DeLany,  night  chief  operator;  R.  F.  Wil- 
liamson, assistant  chief  operator;  operators  J.  C. 
Ewing,  E.  W.  Pate,  C.  A.  Simpson,  Miss  B.  Hart, 
R.  M.  Cleveland,  W.  J.  Thompson;  branch  man- 
agers Mrs.  E.  Estes,  E.  C.  Williams,  Mrs.  L.  V. 
McKinnon,  Mrs.  E.  Mulkey,  G.  W.  McGaughy, 
Miss  E.  M.  Stoddard,  Miss  L.  F.  Stone;  branch 
operators  W.  B.  Spurlock,  V.  J.  Young,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Curiton;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Williams,  bookkeeper;  J.  E. 
Arnold,  delivery  clerk;  Miss  L.  Holt,  bill  clerk; 

E.  Coker,  check  clerk;  P.  Earle  McGuire,  night 
clerk;  Miss  Eugenia  Ivey,  stenographer;  S.  C. 
Shelton,  collector;  Mrs.  A.  Maxwell  and  Miss  M. 
Meaders,  telephone  clerks ;  G.  W.  Scott,  night  tele- 
phone clerk;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Griffin,  receiving  clerk; 
Miss  L.  B.  Smith,  long  distance  telephone  clerk; 
Miss  G.  Canova,  extra  long  distance  telephone 
clerk;  Z.  W.  Shelton,  address  clerk;  L.  E.  Wil- 
liams, assistant  delivery  clerk;  J.  F.  Hoffman,  call 
circuit  clerk;  C.  Ramey,  copy  clerk;  J.  Huff, 
janitor. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Postal. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  chronicle  the 
names  of  the  people  we  met  in  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  office  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  we  are  only 
sorry  that  we  cannot  produce  each  and  every  one's 
photograph  so  that  the  telegraph  world  might  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
that  office. 

The  Birmingham  office  is  the  "Gem"  of  that  com- 
pany in  the  South.  Much  business  is  transacted 
here  and  every  message  sent  from  this  office  leaves 
it  with  a  rush.  All  of  the  operators  send  fast  and 
they  can  all  take  their  own  sending.  We  found 
Messrs.  Albert  Klein,  chief  operator,  and  T.  D. 
Jackson,  manager,  on  hand  to  welcome  us  to  their 
city  and  they  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make 
our  sojourn  pleasant.  We  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  W.  H.  Jackson,  chief  clerk  to  Superin- 
tendent W.  C.  Lloyd  for  the  part  he  took  in  making 
our  visit  profitable  and  enjoyable. 

Keen  interest  was  manifested  in  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age  by  the  entire  force  and  we  left 
the  Alabama  metropolis  with  a  warm  feeling  for 
everybody  we  met.  Mr.  J.  F.  Heard,  electrical  en- 
gineer, came  over  from  Atlanta  on  a  business  trip 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  get  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman.  Superintendent  W.  C.  Lloyd  was  out 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  his  district,  so  we  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  or  his  little  son, 
who  "comes  down  to  the  office  on  Saturday  to  help 
out  his  father."  Mrs.  Willie  Drinkard  is  stenog- 
rapher to  Superintendent  Lloyd  and  is  a  most  com- 
petent person. 

Following  is  the  complete  roster  of  the  Birming- 
ham office:  T.  D.  Jackson,  manager;  Miss  G.  B. 
Gregg,  manager,  Morris  Avenue  branch;  J.  M. 
Martin,  cashier;  C.  H.  Locke,  delivery  clerk;  K.  L. 
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Robb,  J.  M.  McArver,  Miss  V.  Adair,  Miss  L. 
Elliott,  Miss  L.  Whitworth,  Miss  D.  Adair  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Heath,  clerks ;  A.  Klein,  chief  operator ;  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Williams,  timekeeper  and  clerk;  F.  N.  An- 
drews, wire  chief ;  R.  D.  Burger,  night  chief ;  R.  L. 
Figgatt,  all  night  chief;  E.  E.  Hydinger,  traffic 
chief ;  T.  W.  Collins,  R.  A.  Weltz,  J.  A.  Price  and 
C.  J.  Raley,  assistant  traffic  chiefs ;  W.  C.  McCain, 
quad  chief;  and  the  following  operators:  J.  H. 
McCulla,  B.  F.  Mapp,  G.  E.  Zellner,  Wm.  Wenger, 
J.  H.  Armstrong,  J.  W.  Davis,  L.  E.  Gray,  A.  C. 
Bailey,  J.  W.  Cobb,  C.  E.  Barrow,  R.  S.  Pope,  Jr., 
L.  M.  Butsch,  J.  R.  Rogers,  J.  W.  MoClymon,  A.  M. 
Livingston,  P.  H.  Perry,  H.  F.  Williams,  H.  H. 
Nelson,  R.  S.  Swett,  W.  E.  Jones,  L.  H.  Baker, 
R.  M.  Pollock,  J.  A.  Latture,  V.  C.  Blake,  W.  Z. 
Higgins,  G.  F.  Sims,  T.  H.  Hubert,  H.  B.  Wilder, 
J.  D.  Haylow,  J.  D.  Thomas,  O.  W.  Martin,  E.  W. 
Edwards,  A.  L.  Norris,  G.  D.  Hodge,  J.  L.  Poole, 
D.  Carlisle,  J.  A.  Rodriguez,  J.  V.  Huffmaster, 
.  P.  Mooney,  M.  F.  Campbell,  J.  B.  Neele,  W.  D. 
Gray,  C.  A.  Thornburg,  R.  P.  Jones,  M.  W.  Hehl, 
H.  F.  Atkinson,  B.  E.  Sullivan,  J.  C.  Burgess,  R.  G. 
Mays,  F.  G.  Rodruguez ;  M.  Lipscomb  and  S.  Mc- 
Cracken,  service  clerks;  H.  Herbertson,  Commer- 
cial News  Department;  H.  Brevard,  O.  Nolan,  J. 
Juneman,  Wm.  Gentry,  H.  Woodrow,  E.  Shepherd 
and  C.  B.  Jones,  check  clerks. 

Cincinnati  Postal  Notes. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  country  that  has  as  many 
"At  home"  operators  as  Cincinnati.  Operators  are 
born,  bred  and  die  here,  making  but  little  disturb- 
ance in  the  social  telegraphic  world,  each  having 
a  niche  all  by  himself. 

This  is  so  with  the  Cincinnati  Postal  office,  where 
there  is  a  merry  and  happy  lot  of  operators.  We 
are  glad  to  append  their  names.  J.  W.  Pons,  as- 
sistant chief  operator,  is  a  live  wire  and  never  does 
things  by  halves.  He  is  an  ardent  worker  in  every 
good  cause ;  C.  F.  Printz,  chief  operator,  is  well  se- 
lected for  the  position  and  is  very  popular  with  his 
men,  and  zealous  in  the  company's  interest;  C.  H. 
Minning,  manager,  never  lost  a  bet  when  it  comes 
to  making  or  creating  business  for  his  company.  He 
is  exceedingly  well-liked  in  the  Cincinnati  com- 
munity, a  fact  which  brings  revenue  to  the  com- 
pany; operators,  Wm.  Donellon,  Louis  Hurtwit2, 
New  York  bonus  wire,  first;  T.  B.  Hasson,  E.  J. 
Kippenbrock,  Chicago  bonus  wire  first;  W.  C. 
Brandhirst,  Pittsburg  bonus;  Miss  B.  H.  Neider- 
hauser,  A.  L.  Bruch,  Cleveland  duplex ;  Miss  Agnes 
Gerver,  St.  Louis  duplex ;  Miss  C.  M.  Craig,  Louis- 
ville duplex;  J.  R.  Willis,  Miss  M.  P.  Rice,  Bir- 
mingham duplex;  Miss  M.  A.  Mack,  Detroit  du- 
plex; W.  Williams,  Indianapolis  duplex;  others 
working  around  are :  L.  E.  Martin,  H.  Geibel,  W. 
Ewald,  L.  Hagerdorn,  H.  Krummen,  H.  Roehr,  H. 
Van  Arnem,  W.  Moore,  C.  E.  Ward,  H.  Uhl,  C. 
Keyes,  G.  Dickinson,  E.  Brenneke,  E.  Mestel,  H. 
T.  Tucker,  J.  H.  Harding,  L.  A.  Crane,  C.  F.  Bosse. 
wire  chief ;  W.  H.  Keer,  city  traffic  chief :  W.  Geibel 
night  chief  operator:  C.  M.  Ploss.  assistant  night 
chief ;  Wm.  Hargis,  late  night  chief ;  S.  J.  Minning, 
cashier;  Miss  M.  Steele,  assistant  cashier;  H.  Saat- 
kamp.  in  charge  of  the  messenger  department:  E. 
Bell,  delivery  clerk. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

NEW  YORK  POSTAL. 

Among  the  active  telegraphers  of  today  who  was 
one  of  the  spry  young  men  that  moved  from  the 
old  Western  Union  main  office  at  145  Broadway  to 
the  more  pretentious  quarters  at  195  Broadway, 
away  back  in  1875,  was  "Billy"  Williams,  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  early  night  force  in  this  office. 
True,  as  it  appeared  in  the  roster  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished general  operating  department  at  "195," 
printed  in  The  Operator  for  May  15,  1875,  ^  was 
W.  S.  Williams  who  carried  his  "grip"  in  hand,  pen 
and  stylus  in  vest  pocket,  and  his  art  in  his  brain, 
as  he  marched  forth  from  145  that  busy  moving  day 
to  resume  his  brasspounding  activities  at  "195." 
To  us  he  will  ever  remain  just  plain  "Billy"  Wil- 
liams. Incidentally,  Billy  was  editor  of  The  Oper- 
ator. This  publication  was  replete  with  matter  of 
interest  to  telegraph  operators,  and  certainly  de- 
served the  popularity  it  enjoyed.  The  Operator  was 
published  semi-monthly  from  1874  until  December 
30,  1882,  and  weekly  as  The  Operator  and  Electri- 
cal World,  January  5,  1883,  until  April  21,  1883. 
Mr.  Williams  relinquished  the  venture  about  this 
time,  but  the  publication  continued  to  exist  for  a 
short  time  with  varying  fortune*  and  was  succeeded 
by  The  Electrical  World.  "Billy"  was  closely  as- 
sociated in  those  early  days  of  the  telegraph  with 
such  notables  as  Thomas  A.  Edison,  J.  N.  Ashley, 
Tom  Allen  and  others.  He  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  despite  his  almost  half  a  century  of  active 
service. 

The  remark  is  often  made  that  there  are  few 
telegraphers  in  the  business  today  who  can  write 
with  a  pen  as  well  as  could  the  operators  of  old. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  those  who 
can  "sling  the  quill"  with  the  facility  of  the  old- 
time  experts  grows  fewer  with  the  flight  of  time 
and  the  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices, 
but  there  are  still  a  goodly  company  in  the  ranks 
who  can  and  do  write  with  all  the  grace,  ease,  speed 
and  peculiar  telegraphic  embellishments  of  the  best 
of  the  old  school.  There  are  in  existence  two  record 
books  whose  pages  are  ornamented  with  the  grace- 
ful penmanship  of  New  York  operators  of  forty 
years  ago.  Donald  McNicol  an  associate  electrical 
engineer  of  this  company,  who  has  a  penchant  for 
things  historical  in  the  realm  of  Morsedom,  has 
opened  the  pages  of  a  brand  new  record  book  to 
operators  who  can  write  "a  good  fist"  and  are  not 
averse  to  inscribing  a  few  lines  over  their  signature 
for  the  information  of  operators  yet  unborn,  there- 
by silently  testifying  that  in  1916  the  art  of  the 
penman  was  not  totally  extinct.  The  contributions 
made  to  the  volume  thus  far  include  both  original 
and  copied  matter.  When  the  book  is  filled,  it  will 
prove  mighty  interesting  reading,  besides  provid- 
ing a  thrill  of  delight  for  the  student  of  telegraph 
lore.  It  is  not  Mr.  McNicol's  intention  of  restrict- 
ing the  scope  of  the  record  to  New  York  operators 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  endeavor  to  secure 
as  varied  a  collection  of  pen  masterpieces  as  possi- 
ble, from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Scientific  discussions  are  becoming  a  promising 
feature  of  the  gentleman's  smoking  and  rest  room 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  erstwhile  heated  political 
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or  European  war  debates.  Annunciator  chief  Joseph 
Sullivan  recently  entertained  an  intensely  interested 
audience  with  a  dissertation  on  "How  a  Pearl  is 
Formed  Within  an  Oyster."  Loop  chief  Ralph  Carr 
told  about  the  growing  of  oysters,  and  described 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  industry.  Later  the  sub- 
ject of  hail-storms  was  introduced,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  everyone  understood  to  a  nicety  where 
hail  hailed  from. 

Operators  W.  J.  Walsh,  John  Thomas,  R.  E. 
Tevis,  J.  B.  Greener  and  G.  B.  Gilbert  are  recent 
acquisitions  to  the  force.  Those  who  went  away 
to  pastures  new  were  operators  R.  R.  Johnson,  H. 
Pierce,  B.  W.  Austin,  Chas.  G.  Burt,  G.  W.  Teeter, 
L.  M.  Nagy,  I.  Switzman,  M.  (J.  Kushner  and  F.  A. 
Becker. 

Miss  Elsie  Brieger,  of  the  Jersey  ways,  an  oper- 
ator employed  in  this  office  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  resigned  to  be  married.  Persistent  inquiry 
failed  to  elicit  the  name  of  the  lucky  man. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Bell  has  been  transferred  from  the 
main  office  to  the  Hotel  Astor,  as  operator.  Oper- 
ator E.  Berliner  was  transferred  to  the  branch 
office  at  548  West  145th  Street. 

During  the  month  of  November,  exceptionally  fine 
records  were  made  by  many  of  our  operators.  In 
the  bonus  class  Ralph  Thompson  handled  12,869 
telegrams  in  219  hours,  an  average  of  fifty-eight  per 
hour;  Fred  A.  Becker,  12,621  messages  in  202 
hours,  averaging  sixty-two  an  hour;  Max  Bern- 
stein, u,953  in  188  hours;  C.  R.  Schoonmaker, 
11,849  in  188  hours;  E.  H.  Schoonmaker  11,709  in 
184  hours;  the  three  latter  averaging  sixty-three 
an  hour.  "Bud"  F.  Rupple  and  R.  McCartney  of 
the  first  Chicago  bonus,  nights,  handled  10,048  mes- 
sages in  200  hours,  and  9,930  in  198  hours,  respec- 
tively. In  the  non-bonus  class  Miss  B.  C.  Laub 
maintained  an  hourly  average  of  forty-three  mes- 
sages throughout  the  month,  while  Miss  Lillian 
Schwadron  with  thirty-eight  an  hour  for  211  con- 
secutive hours  is  also  entitled  to  recognition  for 
good,  conscientious  work.  Operator  T.  C.  Zoebelin 
handled  8,228  messages  in  254  hours.  There  were 
no  errors  charged  against  any  of  these  operators. 

Lineman  R.  S.  Johnson,  stationed  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  was  a  recent  main  office  visitor. 

Loop  chief  Ralph  Carr  enjoyed  his  annual  vaca- 
tion during  the  holidays. 

NEW  YORK  WESTERN  UNION. 

Martin  Durivan  has  returned  to  this  office  for 
the  winter  and  has  resumed  his  position  as  super- 
visor of  the  Jersey  Division.  For  thirty-nine  years 
Mr.  Durivan  has  acted  as  chief  operator  of  the 
Long  Branch,  N.  <J.,  office  during  the  summer  sea- 
sons. 

M.  F.  O'Neil,  one  of  our  old  timers,  is  recovering 
from  penumonia  and  will  be  able  to  resume  his  po- 
sition in  about  two  weeks. 

J.  P.  Kelly,  chief  operator  of  the  Commercial 
News  Department,  Chicago,  is  in  New  York  study- 
ing the  methods  of  management  of  the  Commercial 
News  Department  in  this  city,  which  is  presided 
over  by  H.  M.  Heffner,  and  which  is  the  largest 
distributing  office  in  the  Western  Union  system. 


Over  $5,000  of  the  bonus  money  paid  by  the  com- 
pany to  operators  in  this  office  was  deposited  for 
investment  with  the  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Sav- 
ings Institution. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  D.  E.  Byers,  chief 
operator,  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Byers  had  not  been  in 
the  city  in  nine  years  and  marveled  at  the  growth 
of  the  telegraph  business ;  W.  G.  Wetmore.  division 
traffic  supervisor,  Boston,  and  W.  J.  Dodge,  divi- 
sion traffic  supervisor,  Pittsburgh. 

H.  D.  Austin,  division  traffic  supervisor,  New 
York,  has  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  to  Barnep-at 
Bay,  N.  J.  It  is  stated  that  he  bagged  a  large  va- 
riety of  ducks. 

John  W.  McMahon  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  branch  office  at  West  Thirty-first  Street.  Mr. 
McMahon  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  telegraph 
management  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
capable  managers  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
For  the  past  ten  months  he  has  been  engaged  in 
outside  business. 

PHILADELPHIA  POSTAL. 

L.  McCoy  was  added  to  the  operating  depart- 
ment recently. 

Sherwood  Cox  of  this  office  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  manager  for  the  Postal  at  Salisbury, 
Md.  Mr.  Cox  has  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends 
for  success  in  his  new  position. 

The  mother  of  Monitor  P.  J.  Reilly,  Jr.,  died 
December  21.  As  a  mark  of  sympathy  from  Mr. 
Reilly's  Postal  friends  a  large  floral  wreath  was 
presented,  with  the  inscription  "Employes  of  the 
Postal." 

INDIANAPOLIS  WESTERN  UNION. 

The  following  managers  have  been  appointed  in 
this  district :  J.  P.  Freeman,  Fort  Wayne,  vice  F.  B. 
Bradley,  resigned;  E.  W.  Ininger,  South  Bend, 
vice  J.  P.  Freeman,  transferred;  O.  G.  Bradford, 
Linton,  vice  G.  Maple. 

Former  superintendent  J.  F.  Wallick,  now  re- 
tired on  pension,  is  able  to  be  out  again  after  being 
confined  to  his  home  with  grip  for  several  weeks. 

A  gloom  of  sorrow  was  cast  over  a  large  circle 
of  friends  when  they  learned  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Marie  Liebrock  on  October  31.  Miss  Liebrock  was 
the  very  efficient  and  popular  manager  of  the 
produce  district  branch  office  at  Indianapolis,  and 
as  a  mark  of  respect  her  office  was  closed  during 
the  funeral  hour,  by  request  of  valued  patrons. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.,  WESTERN  UNION. 

H.  G.  Burkhalter  has  been  promoted  to  be  late 
night  chief  operator,  vice  A.  Cosgrove,  transferred ; 
E.  W.  Pittman,  operator,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
late  night  chief. 

R.  N.  Long,  night  chief  operator,  Oklahoma  City, 
has  been  appointed  chief  operator  at  Shreveport, 
vice  C.  M.  Thompson,  transferred  to  Oklahoma 
City. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Baughman,  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  Belle- 
f ontaine,  Ohio,  writes :  "You  did  perfectly  right  in 
renewing  my  subscription.  Enclosed  please  find 
post  office  money  order  for  the  two  dollars." 
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Season's  Greetings. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  season's  greet- 
ings from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Freeland,  Marion, 
Ohio;   J.  McMillan,  manager,  and  W.  J.  Camp, 
assistant  manager,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Telegraph,  Montreal;  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Will  Y.  Ellett,  Sup- 
erintendent Fire  and  Police  Telegraph  System, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  F.  T.  Albert,  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company's  Benefit  Fund,  New 
York;  S.  H.  Riker,  district  plant  chief,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  W.  A.  Horner,  chief  operator,  Western  Union 
Telegraph   Company,   Lynchburg,   Va.;    C.  M. 
Coomer,  formerly  manager  of  the  Western  Union, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  office,  now  retired  at  Belleville, 
N.  J. ;  George  H.  Mills,  manager,  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;    George  G. 
Ward,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  New  York;  P.  H.  Fennell, 
manager,    Postal   Telegraph-Cable   Company  of 
Texas,  Shreveport,  La.;  Frank  Kitton,  plant  en- 
gineer's staff,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York;  M.  M.  Davis,  electrical  engineer,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York ;  P.  J.  Tier- 
ney,  Central  Cable  office,  16  Broad  Street,  New 
York ;  Arthur  R.  McGrath,  superintendent,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  George 
M.  Myers,  an  old  time  telegraph  operator  and 
official  and  a  former  president  of  the  Old  Time 
Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  E.  W.  Collins,  general  superintendent, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
J.  F.  Skirrow,  associate  electrical  engineer,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York ;  P.  C.  Kull- 
man  and  Company,  brokers,  New  York ;  E.  J.  Nally, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company  of  America,  New  York; 
H.  C.  Worthen,  general  manager,  Western*  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  M.  J.  O'Leary, 
secretary,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insurance 
Association,  New  York;  Earl-W.  Miller,  chief  op- 
erator, Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  A.  C.  Terry,  district  commercial  superintend- 
ent, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ;  George  E.  Sornberger,  manager,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Louis 
Casper,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York;    Arthur  Lockwood,   secretary,  Brookfield 
Glass  Company,  New  York;  S.  V.  King,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ed- 
ward Reynolds,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Postal    Telegraph-Cable    Company,    New  York; 
Nathaniel  Hucker.  a  forty-niner  of  the  telegraph, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  oldest  and  most  respected  telegra- 
pher in  that  city ;  D.  C.  DeLany,  night  chief  oper- 
ator, Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  C.  J.  Eldridge,  division  cable  manager,  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  Chicago;  Charles 
E.  Davies,  traffic  superintendent.  Great  North  West- 
ern Telegraph  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  D.  F.  In- 
gold,  chief  operator,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;   Newcomb  Carlton, 
president,  Western  LTnion  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York ;    Jesse  Hargrave,  superintendent,  Mackay 


Telegraph  and  Cable  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Charles  M.  Holmes,  Woodhaven,  L.  L;  H.  A. 
Tuttle,  president  and  general  manager,  North 
American  Telegraph  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; 
Saim  Salim,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  now  in 
New  York  studying  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems ;  W.  C.  Carswell,  manager,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Thos,  S. 
Brickhouse,  the  winner  of  the  Carnegie  Diamond 
Medal,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Joseph  Marshall,  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
T.  F.  Clohesey,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution. 

The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institu- 
tion on  the  last  day  of  the  year  mailed  dividend 
checks  amounting  to  over  $8,500,  which  represented 
six  months'  interest  on  their  investment,  to  those 
members  who  have  saved  for  the  purpose  of  using 
the  income. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Serial  nominations  of 
officers  for  1917:  President,  T.  W.  Carroll;  vice- 
president,  T.  M.  Brennan ;  secretary,  E.  F.  Hbwell ; 
directors,  G.  W.  Blanchard,  J.  F.  Nathan,  A.  O. 
Wallis,  T.  E.  Fleming,  M.  J.  O'Leary,  W.  J.  Quinn, 
M.  J.  Kenna,  P.  J.  Casey,  E.  P.  Tully,  J.  F.  Mc- 
Guire,  C.  J.  Ross,  C.  A.  Kilfoyle,  C.  Jacobson,  F.  D. 
Giles,  W.  B.  Dunn. 

For  Advisory  Board,  W.  H.  Baker,  C.  P.  Bruch, 
J.  R.  Beard,  E.  J.  Nally,  E.  F.  Cummings,  J.  A.  Hill, 
M.W.  Rayens,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  E.  Reynolds,  W. 
Quinlan. 

The  election  will  be  held  January  16,  the  polls 
being  open  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  -  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary,  -   -    -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  -  $1,000,000 
Surplus  -       -  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Western  Union  Building,  16  Dey  Street,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030, 2.30  to  4  JO  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  or  month. 
Tolephons  Building,  24  Walker  Street,  Room  1129,  Daily 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

SatardayM  J  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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lClCgrapD  ana  I  ciepDOne   Age  ownership  is  a  dead  issue  in  this  country,  at  the 
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Islands  .    •    •    •   .$2.00  New  York  found  it  so  difficult  to  hire  office  and 

Other  Foreign  Countnes  3.00  elrand  b      ^  he  experimented  with  elderly  men 
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duties  much  more  effectively,  their  understanding 
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=============================  the  telegraph  companies  are  compelled  to  seek  in 

Government  Ownership  Moribund.  other  directions  for  help.  Employment  of  middle- 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said,  "In  politics  nothing  aged  or  elderly  men  offers  one  solution  and  is  to  be 
is  contemptible."   Just  what  he  had  in  mind  at  the  ^oped  that  this  class  of  workers  may  be  encouraged 
time,  or  in  what  connection  this  remark  was  made,    t0  take  UP  thls  branch  of  employment, 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  that  in  the  United  ^  a 
States  contemptible  things  sometimes  get  inextrica-        Prepare  for  Daylight  Saving  This  Summer, 
bly  mixed  with  politics.                                             It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  so-called  "daylight 
The  Honorable  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland,  the    saving"  idea  would  take  root  in  this  country  next 
exponent  of  government  ownership  of  telegraphs    summer  in  a  practical  way.    The  national  daylight 
and  telephones  in  this  country,  who  for  several    saving  convention  which  is  being  held  in  New  York 
years  has  been  boosting  this  idea,  was  defeated    at  the  time  this  paper  is  being  issued  will  give  the 
at  the  recent  election  in  his  race  for  the  United    scheme  a  strong  impetus,  no  doubt.  There  does  not 
States  Senate.    If  there  was  no  contempt  in  Mr.    appear  to  be  any  marked  objection  to  putting  the 
Lewis'  politics,  there  was  some  shown  by  the  voters    idea  into  practice  in  this  country,  although  there 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  expressing  an  opinion    seems  to  be  some  skepticism  in  spots. 
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In  a  movement  of  this  character  it  requires  co- 
operation to  make  a  success  of  it,  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  utmost  confusion.  It  all  depends  upon 
unanimity  and  co-operation. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  the  clocks  in  the  United 
States  turned  forward  one  hour  on  May  1  and 
turned  back  again  on  September  30,  thus  permitting 
the  utilization  of  one  more  hour  of  daylight  for 
useful  work.  It  does  not  impose  any  more  work 
on  the  individual  than  he  is  now  performing;  it 
simply  brings  working  and  daylight  hours  into  more 
harmonious  relations,  and  is  one  phase  of  the  ef- 
ficiency movement  which  is  so  prevalent  at  this 
time. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  January  12: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  123% 

Mackay  Companies  86-88 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  66-67 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

S.oo)    3 

Western  Union    95^4 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  19. 

1,209,279.  Telephone  Transmission  System.  To 
William  A.  Fricke,  Chicago,  111. 

1,209,291.  Telephone  Apparatus.  To  Kenneth 
B.  Hastings,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,209,293.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
Harry  E.  Hershey,  Whitewater,  Kan.,  and  Geo.  A. 
Yanochowski,  Chicago. 

1,209,304.  Impulse-Transmitting  Device.  To 
Alexander  E.  Keith,  Hinsdale,  111. 

1,209,332.  Signaling  Device  for  Writing  or 
Copying  Telegraphs.  To  Alphons  Rappwenecker, 
Bremen,  Germany. 

1,209,397.  Transmitting  Apparatus.  To  John 
J.  Comer,  Chicago,  111. 

1,209,478.  Automatic  Ringing  Mechanism  for 
Telephone  Systems.  To  Carwitt  E.  Myers,  Iron- 
ton,  Mo. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  26. 

1,209,689.  Telephone  System.  To  Francis  W. 
Dunbar,  Chicago,  111. 

1,209,825  and  1,209,826.  Telephone  System.  To 
John  Erickson,  Chicago,  111. 

1,209,834.  Telephone  -  Exchange  System.  To 
Chas.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,210,314.  Telephone  Toll  System.  To  Alfred 
U.  Hoefer,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,210,386.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
Wm.  Kaisling,  Chicago,  111. 


New  Telegraph  Line  in  Colombia. — A  recent 
Colombian  law  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
telegraph  line  connecting  the  city  of  Arauca,  on 
the  Venezuelan  border,  with  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem of  the  rest  of  Colombia. 


Linemen  are  always  looking  for  trouble  but  thev 
never  display  any  scars  to  indicate  that  they  found  it. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Flann,  superintendent  of  telegraph. 
Northern  Pipe  Line  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  wa? 
a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the 
McGraw  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
signed that  position  to  devote  himself  to  personal 
interests.  Mr.  Wilson  is  well-known  in  railroad 
circles  and  as  a  journalist. 

Mr.  Samuel  Reese,  former  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  office  at  Geveland,  Tenn.,  and  Mrs. 
Reese,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  on  December  23,  last.  They  received  the 
congratulations  of  many  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  Reese  retired  as  manager  of  the  Cleveland  of- 
fice four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  a  leading  statistical  expert  on 
Latin-American  railroads,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  to  become 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Cuba 
Railway,  at  Camaguay,  Cuba.  He  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  and  like  many  other  prominent  railroad 
officials  started  his  business  career  as  a  telegraph 
operator.  He  worked  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  road  for  several  years  as  operator  and  in 
other  capacities. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  is  visiting  Southern  Division  offices 
and  will  be  absent  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ribble,  district  superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  the  same  point,  vice  G.  H. 
Usher,  deceased.  The  appointment  will  become 
effective  February  1. 

Managers  Appointed. — Miss  M.  W.  Evans  at 
Newark,  Ohio;  E.  Kapp  at  Fostoria,  Ohio;  T.  J. 
Lovett,  Adrian,  Mich. ;  D.  R.  Sandford,  La  Fayette, 
Ga. ;  A.  O.  Horton,  Owosso,  Mich.  ;  O.  H.  Bur- 
lingame,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  W.  E.  Clarke,  Garden 
City,  Kan.,  vice  H.  E.  Daniel,  resigned;  C.  B. 
Castles,  Quitman,  Ga. ;  H.  F.  Boyce,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mutual  Investment  Credit  Union. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Mutual  Investment  Credit 
Union  of  New  York  City  will  be  held  at  253  Broad- 
way, New  York,  January  16.  Directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  elected. 

In  Favor  of  the  Postal  Company. — In  a  recent 
issue  reference  was  made  to  the  conviction  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  for  violation  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  of  the  statute  of  that  state  forbidding 
the  transmission  of  information  that  should  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  pool  room  bets  on  horse  races.  The 
case  was  taken  to  the  state  supreme  court  and  that 
tribunal  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
telegraph  company  was  convicted  was  insufficient 
to  sustain  the  judgment.  The  judge  of  the  trial 
court  was  very  severe  on  the  company  and  openly 
stated  that  he  only  regretted  that  he  could  impose  a 
certain  fine.    The  judge  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
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tion,  owing,  Undoubtedly,  to  his  bias,  and  his  de- 
cisions have  been  reversed  by  higher  courts,  which 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  justice. 

Magnetic  Club  Election. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Magnetic  Club  held 
in  New  York,  January  n,  the  following  officers 
were  .elected  for  1917:  President,  Charles  C. 
Adams ;  vice-presidents,  John  \J.  Whalen,  Welcome 
I.  Capen,  Minor  M.  Davis;  secretary,  William  B. 
Dunn ;  treasurer,  Joseph  J.  Cardona.  Governors, 
Charles  Shirley,  Daniel  F.  Mallen,  Frank  E.  Mc- 
Kiernan  and  James  J.  McDermott. 

The  thanks  of  the  club  were  extenled  to  Mr. 
Edward  Reynolds  for  his  effective  work  as  presi- 
dent during  the  past  year  and  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

Resolutions  of  sorrow  were  passed  upon  the 
death  of  George  H.  Usher,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  club. 

The  club  now  has  245  active  members  and  eight 
honorary  members. 

Government  Ownership's  Advocate  Defeated. 

The  Postmaster-General  in  his  annual  report  just 
issued  repeats  his  recommendation  for  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  telegiaphs  and  telephones, 
but  we  presume  he  merely  does  it  for  the  sake  of 
consistency,  because  his  recommendation  does  not 
contain  the  fire  or  enthusiasm  of  former  years. 

No  doubt  his  ardor  has  been  dampened  some- 
what by  the  defeat  of  "The  Gentleman  from  Mary- 
land," the  Hon.  David  J.  Lewis,  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
vocate of  Government  Ownership  of  the  Telegraphs 
and  Telephones,  who  essayed  to  run  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Lewis  was  defeated  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  by  a  substantial  majority,  despite  the  fact 
that  President  Wilson,  running  on  the  same  ticket, 
carried  the  state.  Mr.  Lewis  advocated  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  telegraphs  and  telephones. 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not.    That  tells  the  tale. 

Considering  the  mounting  cost  of  paper  the  coun- 
try is  saved  considerable  by  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
because  if  any  man  seemed  bent  on  filling  up  the 
Congressional  Record  with  empty  words  it  was  this 
self-same  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  people  won't  be  buncoed  any  longer  with 
this  government  ownership  stuff,  because  they 
know  it  is  not  the  real  thing,  and  whenever  they  get 
a  chance  at  such  as  Mr.  Lewis  they  generally  put 
them  back  where  they  have  no  chance  to  exploit  their 
quack  reforms  at  the  public  expense. — Postal  Tele- 
graph. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Official  Trip  to  California. — Messrs.  New- 
comb  Carlton,  president;  L.  McKisick,  assistant  to 
the  president;  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president, 
Traffic  Department;  G.  M.  Yorke,  vice-president, 
Plant  Department,  and  E.  Y.  Gallaher,  vice-presi- 
dent, Accounting  Department,  left  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 8  on  an  inspection  trip  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
They  will  return  to  New  York  about  February  2. 
On  their  way  out  and  back  they  will  stop  at  various 


points  and  will  be  met  by  officials  of  the  different 
divisions. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  general  commercial  man- 
ager, Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Division  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Haig,  division 
traffic  superintendent,  New  York,  have  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Washington,  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Carroll  left  on  January  9  for  a  trip 
to  Boston  and  other  points  in  the  East  to  be  absent 
a  week. 

Mr*.  W.  H.  Baker,  former  secretary  of  this  com- 
pany, has  returned  from  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
on  where  he  spent  the  past  month  on  a  pleasure 
trip. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Carroll,  acting  superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  district  commercial  superintendent, 
sixth  district,  Southern  Division,  with  headquarters 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Visitors. — Among  recent  executive  office  visitors 
was  A.  L.  Winn,  division  supervisor  of  lines, 
Southern  Division,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  G.  H. 
Usher,  general  superintendent  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
received  from  the  Atlanta  staff  of  this  company. 
Mr.  Usher  was  highly  regarded  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

H.  C.  Chace,  former  division  traffic  superintend- 
ent at  San  Francisco,  was  tendered  a  farewell  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Stewart  in  this  city,  December.  19, 
on  his  departure  to  take  up  his  new  duties  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  as  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Santa 
Fe  System.  Assistant  manager  J.  G.  Decatur  acted 
as  toastmaster.  Laudatory  remarks  were  made  by 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Lamb,  R.  E.  Mulcahy,  M.  T.  Cook, 
A.  H.  May,  Hugh  McPhee,  H.  J.  Jeffs,  R.  H.  Mil- 
ler, W.  F.  Schwandt,  H.  E.  Dodge  and  B.  L.  Brooks. 
Arthur  W.  Sine,  who  will  become  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  also 
received  many  complimentary  references. 

Edward  Boening,  former  district  commercial 
superintendent  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  tendered  a 
farewell  dinner  by  a  number  of  his  associates  in  the 
second  district,  Pacific  Division,  at  the  Washington 
Hotel,  Seattle,  December  2.  W.  J.  Smith,  manager 
of  the  Seattle  office,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Appro- 
priate remarks  were  made  by  I.  N.  Miller,  Jr.  (who 
succeeds  Mr.  Boening  as  district  commercial  super- 
intendent) and  others.  There  were  twenty  gentle- 
men present. 

E.  A.  Beardslee,  aged  seventy-two  years,  former 
manager  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  died  in  that  city 
December  31,  last.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Western  Union  Company  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
twenty-five  years  of  which  he  was  commercial  man- 
ager at  Los  Angeles.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was 
identified  with  the  telegraph  service  in  the  New 
England  states.  He  was  retired  on  pension  four 
years  ago. 


Morse  Electric  Club  Election. 

The  annual. meeting  of  the  Morse  Electric  Club 
took  place  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  on  January 
10,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  G.  W.  E.  Atkins;  vice- 
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president,  W.  N.  Fashbaugh  (re-elected)  ;  and  the 
following  new  vice-presidents :  J.  C.  Willever,  E.  Y. 
Gallaher,  G.  M.  Yorke;  secretary,  W.  C.  Merly  (re- 
elected);  treasurer,  R.  J.  Murphy  (reelected). 
Members  of  the  board  of  directors  re-elected  are 
H.  W.  Ladd,  Gardner  Irving,  P.  J.  Casey  and  the 
following  new  members,  the  board  being  increased 
from  six  to  eight :  T.  W.  Connolly,  R.  E.  Chetwood, 
L.  McKisick,  J.  F.  Nathan  and  L.  C.  Boochever. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  to  provide  for  four 
instead  of  two  vice-presidents  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  and  for  eight  instead  of  six  directors. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  din- 
ner to  take  place  the  early  part  of  February. 


C.  R.  Fisher,  Division  Traffic  Superintendent, 
Denver,  Col. 

Mr.  Charles  Raymond  Fisher,  of  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  New  York,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  division  traffic  superintend- 
ent, at  Denver,  Col.,  was  born  at  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  August  10,  1876.  He  entered  the  telegraph 
service  in  Chicago  in  1891  as  check  boy  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  soon 
qualified  as  an  operator  and  was  later  transferred 


c.  R.  FISHER. 

to  the  Kansas  City  office,  where  he  became  night 
quadruplex  chief.  Hie  returned  to  Chicago  to  be- 
come a  wire  chief  but  was  again  transferred  to  Kan- 
sas City  as  night  wire  chief.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  operator  of  the  Kansas  City  office 
June  1,  1913,  and  district  plant  superintendent  at 
St.  Louis,  October  1,  1910. 

In  August,  191 1,  he  was  transferred  to  Denver 
where  he  held  the  positions  of  district  plant  super- 
intendent and  division  wire  chief.  From  this  latter 
position  he  was  transferred  in  July,  1914,  to  the 
head  office  at  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  late  appointment. 


Earnings  Report  for  1916. 

The  earnings  report  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  year  19 16,  compared  with 
the  figures  for  the  year  previous,  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement : 

1916  1915 
Total  revenues  $63,632,295.00  $52,475,721.00 

Maintenance  Repairs 
and  reserved  for 

depreciation   $  8,711,914.00  $  8,554,018.00 

*Other  operating  ex- 
penses,, including 
rent  of  leased  lines 

and  taxes  41,071,112.00  32,418,523.00 

Total  expenses        49,783,026.00  $40,972,541.00 

Balance  $13,849,269.00  $11,503,180.00 

Deduct  interest  on 
bonded  debt   1,331,850.00  i,33S»S88-°o 

Net  income  $12,517,419.00  $10,167,592.00 

*  Includes  special  payments  to  employes  in  December,  1916. 


Dinner  to  Milwaukee  Messengers. 

In  the  evening  of  December  28  forty-five  mes- 
sengers of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  entertained  at  dinner  by 
the  company,  represented  by  Manager  F.  A.  Mohr. 

They  marched  from  the  main  office  to  the  Blatz 
Hotel,  where  the  dinner  was  held,  and  attracted 
much  attentioin.  In  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table 
was  a  Christmas  tree  lighted  by  small  electric  lights 
and  the  boys  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

After  the  dinner  Mr.  Mohr  gave  the  boys  a  talk 
on  "The  Importance  of  a  Messenger  to  a  Telegraph 
Company,"  telling  them  that  they  were  an  impor- 
tant cog  in  the  big  machinery  of  the  Western  Union, 
inasmuch  as  they  started  the  message  on  its  way,  by 
collecting  it,  and  later  delivering  it,  and  anyone  who 
started  anything  and  always  finished  it  was  a  big 
man  in  any  business.  He  told  them  how  they  en- 
tered in  all  the  big  transactions  of  the  business 
world,  how  they  delivered  messages  of  congratula- 
tions, of  promotions,  of  sickness  and  death,  and 
about  the  importance  of  all  messages,  and  asked 
them  to  use  every  care  in  making  prompt  deliveries, 
as  the  patrons  of  the  company  expected  prompt 
service,  otherwise  they  would  not  use  the  telegraph. 

Every  opportunity  was  offered  them  for  learning 
the  business,  he  said.  A  telegraph  school  would 
soon  be  opened,  and  he  urged  them  to  have  some 
object  in  view  and  to  work  hard  to  attain  it.  He 
also  spoke  about  the  healthy  occupation  of  a  mes- 
senger in  the  open  air. 

Messenger  Eric 'Jordan  spoke  for  the  messengers, 
and  thanked  Mr.  Mohr  and  the  Western  Union 
Company  in  a  very  able  manner.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  George  Geisler,  chief  delivery  clerk,  who 
gave  the  boys  some  very  good  advice. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  the  boys 
marched  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Free  Press 
offices,  where  they  gave  their  messenger  yell,  and 
disbanded  at  8 :30. 
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Those  present  besides  the  messengers  were: 
Charles  Salb,  assistant  manager;  George  Geisler, 
chief  delivery  clerk;  Fred.  Bierbach,  call  clerk; 
Richard  Coogan,  assistant  delivery  clerk;  Arthur 
Haak,  route  clerk,  and  George  Luepe,  copy  clerk. 

Dinner  to  Retiring  and  New  Presidents. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution  held 
in  New  York  on  January  11  it  was  decided  to  give 
a  dinner  at  which  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Ashton 
G.  Say  lor,  and  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr. 
Thos.  W.  Carroll,  would  be  the  guests  of  the  even- 
ing. It  will  be  held  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  about 
February  15,  at  which  both  lady  and  gentlemen 
members  of  the  association  will  be  present.  The 
place  of  holding  the  dinner  and  the  details  have 
been  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
M.  W.  Rayens,  C.  A.  Kilfoyle,  R.  J.  Murphy,  W.  J. 
Quinn  and  M.  J.  Kenna.  More  than  one  hundred 
members  of  the  association  have  already  signified 
their  intention  of  being  present. 


THE  CABLE 

Heavy  Increase  in  Pacific  Cable  Business. — 
The  report  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  the 
year  1915-16  shows  that  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  was  $129,600  greater  than  in  the  prev- 
ious year,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
there  has  remained  a  surplus  from  revenue  after 
payment  of  the  sinking-fund  annuities.  All  the 
cables  have  been  worked  continuously  at  high  press- 
ure, the  long  sections  carrying  far  more  traffic  than 
was  originally  expected ;  they  are  now  occupied  day 
and  night  throughout  the  week.  During  the  year, 
nearly  eight  and  one-quarter  million  paying  words 
were  transmitted  over  the  cable,  much  more  than 
double  the  traffic  during  the  last  normal  year 
(1913-14).  There  was  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  non-paying  matter.  The  Board  also  carried 
nearly  two  million  paying  words  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.  The  deferred 
traffic  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the  week-end 
traffic  more  than  trebled,  as  .compared  with  the 
previous  year,  but  ordinary  traffic  decreased  thirty 
per  cent.,  owing  to  the  restricted  use  of  codes.  The 
cheap  services  had  to  be  suspended  on  certain  oc- 
casions owing  to  interruptions  in  the  Atlantic  cables 
and  congestion  of  traffic,  and  the  outward  week-end 
and  deferred  press  services  are  at  present  in  abey- 
ance, but  will  be  reinstated  as  soon  as  possible. 


John  D.  Trenor,  age  sixty-nine  years,  who  died 
in  New  York  on  January  2,  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  sugar  interests.  He  was  also  promin- 
ent in  cable  circles  in  the  early  seventies.  Mr. 
Trenor  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  and  came  to 
New  York  in  1872.  He  retired  from  active  business 
some  years  ago. 

As  a  cable  operator  Mr.  Trenor  had  a  varied  and 
interesting  experience.  He  was  official  cable  opera- 
tor to  General  Kitchener  during  his  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, accompanying  him  to  Khartoum.  He  had 
several  letters  from  General  Kitchener  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  services.  He  was  also  stationed  at 
Malta  and  later  was  cable  agent  at  Naples,  Italy, 


where  he  remained  for  some  time.  During  the  first 
Roosevelt  presidential  campaign  he  toured  the  coun- 
try in  the  interests  of  that  candidate  addressing 
Italian  audiences  in  their  native  tongue,  which  he 
spoke  fluently. 

When  the  question  of  changing  from  the  Morse 
to  the  continental  code  was  agitated  in  the  middle 
seventies  President  Orton  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  invited  Mr.  Trenor  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject.  Although  Mr.  Trenor  was 
a  continental  operator  he  advised  against  the  change 
and  no  doubt  his  advice  had  some  influence,  as  the 
conference  decided  to  take  no  action. 

Since  his  retirement  from  business  Mr.  Trenor 
made  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
Balkan  states  bearing  on  the  immigration  problem 
in  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
government.  For  this  work  he  was  well  fitted  by 
his  gift  as  a  linguist. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Trenor  was  New  York  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Asso- 
ciation.   He  leaves  a  wife  and  son. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 


GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Great  North 
Western  Telegraph  Company  held  at  Toronto,  De- 
cember 27,  1916,  Lieut-Colonel  Frederic  Nicholls 
was  elected  a  director  in  place  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Kerr. 
Colonel  Nicholls  is  president  of  the  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  and  is  also  connected  with  a 
number  of  other  large  Canadian  enterprises. 

A.  D.  Campbell,  formerly  assistant  chief  operator 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  chief  oper- 
ator at  that  point,  succeeding  B.  S.  Round,  who  has 
left  the  service. 

A.  E.  Holmes,  chief  operator  at  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  operator  at  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  vice  Mr.  Campbell. 

A.  A.  Rogers,  night  chief  operator  at  Saskatoon, 
has  been  appointed  chief  operator  at  that  point  and 
F.  F.  Yerex.  all  night  chief  operator  at  Saskatoon, 
succeeds  Mr.  Rogers  as  night  chief.  R.  W.  Pearsall 
has  been  appointed  all  night  chief  at  Saskatoon. 


Leonard  Hague,  aged  twenty-two  years,  an  op- 
erator for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
Telegraph  at  Montreal,  Que.,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
that  city  December  30,  191 6. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Scarburgh,  advertising  manager  for 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  New  York, 
has  resigned,  to  take  effect  February  1,  to  go  into 
other  business.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Crowell. 

Telephone  Messages  in  Australia. — The  postal 
authorities  of  Australia  have  decided  to  introduce 
on  trial  for  twelve  months,  at  the  central  exchanges 
in  the  capital  cities,  a  system  whereby  if  any  tele- 
phone subscriber  is  out  of  call,  the  telephone  oper- 
ator will  take  a  message  and  telephone  it  to  the 
subscriber  as  soon  as  he  may  be  available.  This  is 
very  good  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  in  large 
American  cities. 
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RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

English  Marconi  Dividend. — The  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  has 
declared  an  interim  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  shares  and  5  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary 
shares.  The  Marconi  International  Marine  Com- 
munication Company  has  declared  a  5  per  cent,  in- 
terim dividend  on  its  shares. 

Dance  Music  by  Wireless. — At  a  dance  at  the 
home  of  Theodore  E.  Gaty,  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
on  the  night  of  December  30,  the  music  was  supplied 
by  a  phonograph  at  Highbridge,  N.  Y.,  about  forty 
miles  from  Morristown,  and  transmitted  by  wireless. 
The  phonograph  was  played  in  the  Highbridge  plant 
of  the  De  Forest  Radio  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  faint  waves  as  received  were  am- 
plified by  the  use  of  an  amplifier  and  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  house.  The  amplifier  used  on  this 
occasion  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Arm- 
strong, of  Columbia  University. 

The  Marconi  Service  News  for  January  is  full 
of  interesting  matter  for  Marconi  people,  and  radio 
employes  in  general.  It  is  artistically  and  tastefully 
gotten  up  and  contains  articles  and  items  of  general 
interest.  On  the  front  cover  is  a  New  Year's  greet- 
ing from  Mr.  E  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

Radio  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  of  The  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers,  held  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building,  New  York,  January  3,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Marriott  presented  a  paper  on  "United  States 
Radio  Development." 


Opposed  to  Radio  Control  by  Government 

In  a  statement  given  out  January  3  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Nally,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  government  monopoly  of 
radio  communication  Mr.  Nally  says: 

"Government  control  will  tend  to  hamper  the  art 
of  radio  communication,  for  the  government  has 
not  the  stimulus  of  commercial  competition,  and  the 
hope  of  individual  reward,  and  it  is  prone  to  take 
present  accomplishments  as  finalities.  The  Mar- 
coni Company  vigorously  protests  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation  not  only  because  it  will  effectively 
stifle  the  growth  of  wireless  telegraphy  but  because 
it  amounts  practically  to  the  confiscation  of  private 
interests,  and  besides,  it  is  against  the  established 
principle  of  the  American  nation  which  has  hereto- 
fore allowed  free  scope  for  all  work  and  especially 
work  of  an  experimental  nature." 

Mr.  Nally  says  that  there  are  already  ample  laws 
and  regulations  on  the  statute  books  giving  the 
United  States  government  the  necessary  power  for 
absolute  control  of  all  radio  stations  in  times  of  war 
or  public  peril. 

"Government  monopoly  of  wireless  telegraphy," 
says  Mr.  Nally,  "would  be  far  more  hurtful  in  its 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  science  than  can  be 
imagined  by  persons  not  directly  connected  with  the 
wireless  art  and  not  familiar  with  its  previous  his- 
tory. 

"For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Marconi  has  been 
steadily  developing  tne  art  and  it  has  taken  all  this 


time  to  get  it  in  a  state  to  make  commercial  success 
possible.  In  spite  of  this  Secretary  Daniels  pro- 
poses that  The  Committee  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  all  stations  used  for  commercial  purposes'  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  work  and  in  money  during  all  these  tedi- 
ous years  to  bring  about  the  high  development  nec- 
essary to  equip  the  modern  station  and  also  irrespec- 
tive of  the  value  of  those  stations  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  radio  communication  business. 

"Again,  Mr.  Marconi  is  an  alien  and  the  bill  un- 
dertakes to  shut  out  'Any  company  of  which  any 
officer  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  directors  are 
aliens  or  of  which  more  than  one-third  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  aliens.'  Another 
result  of  it  would  be  to  deprive  this  country  of 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Marconi's  future  inventions.  The 
proposed  discrimination  against  aliens  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  nations  and  would  quickly 
cause  other  countries  to  retaliate  in  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, all  of  the  cable  companies  of  this  country  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  landing 
rights,  and  England  could  say  to  the  Western  Union 
and  to  the  Commercial  Cable  companies  that  be- 
cause they  are  controlled  by  aliens  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  do  business  in  England. 

'The  Marconi  Company  maintains  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  peace  should  not  go  into  wire- 
less telegraphy  business;  that  in  times  of  war  its 
commercial  stations  will  be  placed  at  the  govern- 
ment's disposal. 

"Finally,"  says  Mr.  Nally,  in  conclusion,  "if  the 
government  takes  over  the  operation  of  the  nation's 
radio  service  it  is  only  a  step  to  federal  operation 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  lies  the  importance  of  the  radio  bill.  It 
is  the  entering  wedge  to  government  ownership  in 
America." 


The  Study  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

Probably  the  first  question  to  come  in  considera- 
tion to  those  taking  up  the  study  of  wireless 
telegraphy  would  be:  what  preparation  must  be 
had  and  what  kind  and  type  of  instruments  must 
be  used?  In  wireless  telegraphy,  as  in  the  study 
of  any  other  art,  the  more  preparation  we  have 
along  that  special  line  the  more  simplified  will  be 
the  course.  Many  have  been  known  to  take  up  the 
study  with  no  previous  experience  or  knowledge  of 
electricity  and  are  now  expert  operators.  While 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  all,  yet  one  may 
rest  assured  that  by  careful  and  close  study,  a 
knowledge  will  be  gained  that  will  prove  of  ulti- 
mate benefit  whether  one  intends  to  follow  this 
as  an  occupation  or  not.  An  experienced  elec- 
trician could  make  more  rapid  steps  than  one  just 
embarking  in  the  field,  for  the  electrician  would 
have  his  previous  knowledge  to  draw  from  which 
would  prove  of  assistance.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  beginner  might  prove  the  more  able,  for  such 
knowledge  as  he  gained  would  be  from  his  own 
resources  and  ability  and  not  from  any  previous 
learning.  Therefore  in  wireless  telegraphy  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  what  one  can  do  until  they  have 
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shown  results,  but  constant  work  and  study,  as  in 
everything1  else,  is  sure  to  bring  success. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student  should 
be  able  to  send  and  receive  messages  over  the  wire 
line  by  the  Morse  code.  This,  if  possible,  should 
be  learned  by  the  student  before  taking  up  the 
study  of  wireless  telegraphy.  When  one  has 
learned  how  to  send  and  receive  over  the  Morse 
instruments  he  may  rest  assured  of  his  ability  to 
send  and  receive  over  the  wireless  set. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  student  has  had  no 
previous  experience  the  necessary  instruments 
should  constitute  a  Morse  set  for  learning  the  code 
and  a  short  distance  wireless  telegraph  set.  If 
the  student  has  sufficient  ability  he  is  advised  to 
construct  the  set,  for  in  this  way  he  can  gain  a 
closer  insight  into  the  working  details.  However, 
the  student  may  not  have  the  time  or  ability  to 
construct  the  set,  and  if  so  the  whole  can  be  pur- 
chased at  low  cost.  Such  a  set  consists  of  the  spark 
coil,  oscillators,  etc.,  at  the  sending  end,  and  the 
coherer  with  automatic  de-coherer  at  the  receiving 
end.  The  coherer  receptor  can  be  replaced  with 
the  liquid  detector  or  any  other  type  of  detecting 
device.  The  main  feature  of  the  coherer  is  that 
it  gives  out  an  audible  signal,  while  with  the  liquid 
and  other  self-restoring  types  of  detectors  the  sig- 
nals are  read  in  a  telephone  receiver  by  buzzing 
sounds  corresponding  to  the  code.  The  coherer  is 
also  difficult  of  adjustment,  and  for  this  reason  is 
recommended  to  the  amateur,  as  the  adjustment 
when  once  made  perfect  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
delicate  features  involved  in  the  other  types. 

When  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  condenser,  in- 
ductance and  spark  gap  is  charged  by  a  trans- 
former to  a  potential  so  great  that  a  spark  passes 
across  the  gap,  the  electricity  stored  up  in  the  con- 
denser discharges  itself  through  the  spark  gap,  and 
by  its  inertia  charges  the  condenser  in  the  opposite 
sense,  only  at  the  next  instant  to  again  discharge 
itself,  and  so  on.  All  this  takes  place  during  the 
time  of  one  spark,  and  in  fact  this  surging  of 
electricity  is  what  keeps  the  spark  in  existence  after 
the  first  discharge.  This  surging  back  and  forth 
would  continue  indefinitely  were  it  not  for  the 
energy  used  up  in  the  heat  of  the  spark  and  in  the 
resistance  and  other  losses  in  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit. But  as  no  new  energy  can  be  introduced  into 
the  circuit  until  the  condenser  is  recharged,  the 
electrical  surgings  decrease  in  intensity  and  finally 
cease. 

If  we  represent  time  by  the  horizontal  axis  and 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  by  the  vertical 
axis,  we  can  show  graphically  the  course  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  is  exactly  analogous  to  a  light 
pendulum  which  is  set  swinging  and  which  is 
brought  to  rest  after  a  limited  number  of  swings 
by  the  friction  of  the  air. 

Gradually  decreasing  oscillations  of  this  kind  are 
called  damped  oscillations  and  obey  the  law  that 
each  succeeding  amplitude  is  a  given  fraction  of 
the  one  before  it. 

If  means  can  be  found  for  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  of  energy,  such  as  an  alternator  directly 
connected  to  the  aerial  or  an  arc  transmitter,  our 
oscillations  can  be  made  to  continue  indefinitely 


and  with  equal  amplitude,  and  such  oscillations  are 
called  undamped  oscillations. 


The  Associated  Press. 

The  Associated  Press,  through  Melville  E.  Stone, 
its  secretary  and  general  manager,  has  applied  to 
Judge  A.  N.  Hand  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
New  York  for  an  order  permanently  restraining  the 
International  News  Service  from  using  in  any  way 
any  news  gathered  by  The  Associated  Press  for  the 
sole  use  of  its  members. 


More  Season's  Greetings. 

Cards  expressive  of  the  season's  greetings  in 
addition  to  those  acknowledged  in  the  previous  is- 
sue have  been  received  from  J.  B.  Bertholf,  Mon- 
roe, N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Dillon,  wire  chief,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.;  C.  R. 
George,  secretary,  International  Association  of  Mu- 
nicipal Electricians,  Houston,  Tex.;  Edward  B. 
King  of  the  Western  Union  Cable  Staff,  Havana, 
Cuba ;  F.  J.  Howell,  Corning,  N.  Y. ;  E.  E.  Bruck- 
ner, Chicago,  111.   

INDUSTRIAL. 

Selectors  in  Commercial  Telegraph  Offices. 

On  way  wires  much  time  is  lost  in  calling  the 
principal  offices  but  this  waste  will  no  doubt  in  time 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  selectors.  These 
instruments  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  use  in 
commercial  offices,  and  are  proving  their  worth  as 
time  savers.  During  the  past  year  over  one  thou- 
sand of  them  were  installed  in  commercial  offices, 
and  the  fact  that  their  use  is  rapidly  extending  is 
evidence  that  they  are  giving  satisfaction.  This 
large  number  of  equipments  is  additional  to  those 
installed  previous  to  19 16.  These  figures  apply  only 
to  selectors  used  for  telegraph  service  and  exclude 
those  which  were  installed  during  the  same  period 
for  telephone  train  dispatching  and  similar  uses  by 
railroad  companies.  One  of  the  selectors  employed 
for  this  work  is  the  well  known  Gill  instrument, 
made  by  the  Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Company.  On 
account  of  its  reliability  and  practicability  this  se- 
lector is  making  rapid  progress  in  all  branches  of 
commercial  telegraphy  where  time  in  calling  is  to 
be  saved. 

The  value  of  the  selector  in  commercial  telegraph 
offices  as  a  substitute  for  calling  was  early  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  John  F.  Skirrow,  associate  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
New  York,  who  in  1906  recommended  the  adoption 
of  selectors  in  the  Postal  service.  Mr.  Skirrow 
says  that  so  far  as  his  company  is  concerned  hand 
calling  is  now  passe.  The  saving  in  wire  time  as 
well  as  the  services  of  operators  by  the  use  of  se- 
lectors is  very  large.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
operators  in  way  offices  having  messages  to  send 
have  to  sit  for  long  periods  at  a  busy  wire  awaiting 
a  chance  to  get  the  circuit  to  dispose  of  their  busi- 
ness. Now  with  the  tjse  of  selectors  they  can  attend 
to  other  duties  until  their  office  is  automatically 
called. 
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G-R-S  Selectors. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  shipped  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  a  G-R-S-  selector  system,  consisting  of 
lixty-nine  station  equipments,  to  be  installed  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Division.  This  system,  when  com- 
pleted, will  compose  three  circuits,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  service.  In  the  G-R-S  selector  system 
the  method  of  supplying  current  is  unique,  in  that 
the  motor-generator  set  starts  and  stops  for  each 
selector  call.  In  this  installation  the  motor  of  each 
motor-generator  will  draw  current  from  an  alter- 
nating-current commercial  circuit.  Six  motor-gen- 
erator sets  will  be  used  and  so  arranged  through  a 
control  on  the  switchboard  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete interchangeability  for  operating  the  several 
selector  circuits  and  the  Morse  circuits.  An  eight- 
foot  switchboard  is  provided,  which  gives  complete 
control  to  all  apparatus. 


Diaphragm  Sounder. 

The  local  battery  problem  is  a  serious  one,  es- 
pecially in  railroad  offices,  and  in  order  to  meet  it 
the  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  has  brought  out  an  instrument 
that  answers  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily.  It  con- 
sists of  a  diaphragm  attachment  to  the  relay  con- 
tact point  which  augments  the  sound  of  the  mov- 
ing armature  lever  to  such  a  degree  that  a  sounder 
is  unnecessary.  The  instrument  is  popular  in  rail- 
road offices  and  in  other  places  where  trouble  with 
local  batteries  is  experienced,  and  does  its  work 
well.  It  deserves  wider  use,  as  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory device  in  practical  operation.  It  is  now  be- 
ing tested  in  connection  with  wireless  work.  Its 
application  is  limitless  and  where  a  telegraph  sound- 
er is  used  this  instrument  will  well  take  its  place. 


Jester-Cooper  Repeater.  —  The  Jester-Cooper 
repeater,  which  was  described  and  illustrated  in 
these  columns  November  16,  is  now  in  use  by  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas,  the 
.  North  American  Telegraph  Company  and  the  fol- 
lowing railroads :  The  Pennsylvania,  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Seaboard  Air  Line ;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Chicago;  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford; 
Louisville  and  Nashville;  Texas  Company,  of 
Texas ;  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company ;  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  of  Canada,  and  others. 


The  Vibroplex  Company  announces  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  Vibroplexes  from  $12.00  to  $13.00 
for  japanned  bases,  and  from  $14.00  to  $15.00  for 
nickel  plated  bases.  This  increase  in  price  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  advance  in  prices  of  all  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  make-up  of  these  devices. 
The  Vibroplex  Company  has  hesitated  to  announce 
the  advance  until  this  time,  when  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  so.  To  maintain  the  old 
rates  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  company  or  a  sacri- 
fice in  workmanship.  A  Vibroplex  to  be  effecient 
must  have  careful  construction  and  be  made  of  the 
very  best  material  to  maintain  its  present  high  stand- 
ard. The  new  prices  will  go  into  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Western  Electric  Year  Book. — The  1917  Year 
Book  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  has  just 
been  issued.  It  forms  a  volume  of  1,312  pages  and 
is  complete  in  e^erv  respect.  Everything  electrical 
is  catalogued — telegraph  and  telephone  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  electrical  devices,  motors,  generators, 
switchboards  and  construction  material — and  the 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  typical 
apparatus,  etc.  The  method  of  bringing  out  a  year 
book  au.l  thus  giving  up-to-the-minute  information 
has  grown  to  be  quite  popular  with  the  purchasers 
of  electrical  supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  uni- 
form list  with  one  basic  discount  is  also  another 
popular  feature.  The  book  is  artistically  and 
strongly  bound. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association  will  be  held 
at  195  Broadway,  at  4  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  March  14. 
An  amendment  to  Section  XIII  of  the  By-Laws  will 
be  voted  on.  It  refers  to  the  ascertaining  of  the 
causes  of  death  and  paying  death  claims. 


Bound  Volumes  For  1916. — Bound  Volumes  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  for  1916  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  The  book  contains  600  pages 
and  is  a  complete  record  of  progress  during  the 
year  in  telegraphy,  telephony,  cable  telegraphy, 
radio-telegraphy  and  every  other  application  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The 
contents  are  focused  in  a  complete  index  and  the 
valuable  articles  are  thus  readily  available.  The 
price  per  volume  is  $4.00  per  copy,  carrying  charges 
collect. 


Luxuries  Down,  Necessities  Up. — Mobile,  Ala., 
has  increased  the  franchise  tax  on  telegraph  com- 
panies from  $150  to  $250  per  year  and  reduced  the 
automobile  license  tax. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Snyder,  prominent  in  broker  circles  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  now  living  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  writes:  "Enclosed  please  find  remit- 
tance covering  my  thirty-fourth  year's  subscription. 
How  frequently  do  you  give  the  Age  an  injection 
of  Ponce  de  Leon's  elixir,  and  in  what  form  does 
it  come?  I  need  at  least  a  case.  I  notice  that  in  the 
years  I  have  been  with  you  the  Age  continues  young, 
vigorous,  full  of  vim  and  vivacity  and  continuously 
improving,  while  I  am  getting  old,  grouchy, 
neurasthenic  and  at  present  nursing  an  active  vol- 
canic carbuncle  nestling  charmingly  on  the  topmost 
peak  of  my  spinal  column.  Send  me  the  dope  how 
you  do  it."   

Mr.  Harry  McKeldin,  chief  operator,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes:  "My  check  book  fails  to  show  where  I 
have  made  my  annual  remittance,  therefore  am 
not  going  to  take  a  chance  on  losing  a  copy  of  the 
Age  for  'non-payment  of  dues.'  Enclosed  $2.00." 


Mr.  H.  E.  Edwards,  manager,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  in  remit- 
ting to  cover  a  renewal  of  his  subscription  writes  r 
"Thank  you  for  renewing  same.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  the  Age.    Yours  for  success." 
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The  Christian  Religion  and  the  Morse  Telegraph. 

BY  WALTER  P.  PHILLIPS 

For  the  past  year,  or  more,  I  have  been  devoting 
myself  to  the  recovery  of  my  health  and  to  a  careful 
observation  of  the  friendly  warfare  between  the 
Morse  telegraph  and  the  page  and  line  tickers  such 
as  the  Morkrum  and  its  predecessors.  Before 
Christ  came  there  was  no  religion  in  the  world 
that  amounted  'to  anything  worthy  of  mention  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  primitive  telegraphs  up  to 
the  time  that  Morse  made  his  invention  known  to 
his  friends.  The  religions,  so  called,  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  two  thousand  years  have 
amounted  to  nothing  compared  with  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  their  only  merit  has  been  that  they 
were  founded,  in  most  cases,  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Nazarene.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  have  found 
no  permanent  lodgement  in  the  hearts  of  men.  All 
of  the  telegraphs  that  have  been  successful  in  a 
large  way  have  been  based  on  the  Morse  system — 
the  Wheatstone,  the  Edison,  the  Delany,  and  others 
all  of  which  have  their  advantages  over  hand  send- 
ing, particularly  in  respect  of  the  utilization  of 
wires  to  a  much  greater  capacity  than  is  possible 
with  any  printing  telegraph  yet  devised  by  the  many 
ingenious  inventors  who  have  contributed  their 
share  toward  the  desirable  end  in  view.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Messrs.  Wright,  Cardwell,  Buck- 
ingham, Rowland,  Barclay  and  Krum.  And  yet 
with  all  the  striving  for  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
progress,  the  exhibition  of  no  end  of  mental  energy, 
the  display  of  great  ingenuity  and  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  of  money  the  printing  telegraph  of 
to-day,  as  applied  to  circuits  of  any  considerable 
length,  is  just  where  it  was  when  I  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  its  end  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The 
early  printers  handled  press  reports,  at  the  rate  of 
from  1500  to  2500  words  per  hour  and  regular 
messages  at  the  rate  of  sixty  five  per  hour.  Can 
any  of  the  printing  telegraphs  of  to-day  excel  that 
old  record  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago?  Ex- 
cepting on  short  lines,  where  high  speed  is 
not  essential,  and  for  the  distribution  of  news  in 
cities  as  a  substitute  for  messenger  service,  the  in- 
creased speed  of  the  page  and  line  printing  machines 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  synchronous 
system  of  George  M.  Phelps  which  combined  the 
most  meritorious  features  of  the  Hughes  and  the 
House  printers. 

Two  years,  or  so,  ago,  addressing  Wesley  Rus- 
sel  then  of  Chicago  and  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
tnercial  Telegrapher's  Journal  now  connected  with 
the  brokerage  house  of  Jones  and  Baker  of  New 
York,  I  said,  in  part: 

Of  course  you  and  I  believe  that  telegraphing  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  by  Morse  than  in  any  other  way. 
These  printing  systems  have  been  failures  from  the 
beginning.  Compared  with  the  Hughes,  House  and 
Phelps  printers  these  step  by  step  machines  are  the 
crudest  things  imaginable.  The  old  time  printing  tele- 
graphs were  as  fine  as  Howard  watches  and  were  oper- 
ated by  a  synchronous  action  that  was  perfect.  But  all 
are  gone  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  use  was 
not  economical. 

On  the  three  systems  referred  to,  the  House,  Hughes 
and  Phelps  was  established  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  which  was  not.  permitted  to  use  Morse  until 
it  purchased  the  New  England  Union  Telegraph  Com- 


pany in  1860.  At  that  time  and  for  six  years  the 
American  was  the  largest  telegraph  company  we  had. 
It  used  both  the  Morse  and  printing  systems  and  though 
it  was  founded  on  the  latter  and  owed  its  very  exist- 
ence to  Hughes  and  House  the  more  economically 
operated  Morse  system  superseded  it,  by  degrees,  as  the 
years  flew  by.  In  1866,  when  the  American  Company's 
great  rival  in  eastern  territory — the  United  States  Tele- 
graph Company — headed  by  William  Orton,  as  presi- 
dent, joined  with  the  Western  Union,  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  also  gave  in  its  adhesion  and  Mr. 
Orton  became  president  of  the  combined  organizations, 
very  few  of  the  printing  telegraph  instruments  were  in 
use  and  all  were  worked  out  of  the  New  York  office — 
to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Gerrit  Smith 
invented  and  patented  a  duplex  and  everything  was 
done  to  save  the  beautiful  svstem  for  yet  a  few  years 
longer.  It  is  now  as  dead  as  Caesar  and  its  only  offense 
was  that  its  use  increased  slightly  the  cost  of  handling 
messages.  That  is  the  crucial  test  in  the  final  analysis 
— the  prime  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  producing  any 
given  result. 

I  was  told,  yesterday,  that  it  was  estimated  that  at 
the  rate  things  were  going  in  New  York  there  would 
be  no  employment  for  Morse  operators  in  three  years 
from  now.  I  fell  to  humming  Foster's  song,  sung  by 
my  father  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

"Weep  no  more  my  lady, 
Weep  no  more  today, 

We'll  sing  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home, 
The  old  Kentucky  home  far  away."  I 

I  have  been  hearing  this  ever  since  the  appearance 
of  step  by  step  printing  telegraphs.  What  has  become 
of  the  Essick,  the  Linville,  the  Burrell  and  all  the 
others?  But  the  Morse  is  a  thing  so  simple,  accurate, 
economical,  instantaneous  and  admirable  that  it  seems 
as  if  God  must  have  whispered  in  Professor  Morse's 
ear  "Here  is  something  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
my  people  that  I  choose  you,  my  son,  to  give  it  tan- 
gible expression  and  present  it  to  them  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  its  use  through  all  eternity" — this 
obvious  gift  of  the  Father  abides  with  us  in  perfect  and 
unfading  flower  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  But  at 
the  end  of  another  three  years  the  telegraphing  is  to 
be  done  exclusively  by  those  who  can  live  on  less  than 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  per  year.  To  such 
is  to  be  entrusted  the  nervous  system  of  the  commercial 
anatomy.  Don't  you  believe  it.  The  natural  movement 
of  the  world  is  onward  but  occasionally,  through  some 
contretemps,  civilization  gets  a  setback.  But  always 
there  is  a  net  gain.  Every  century  brings  us  nearer 
to  perfection.  There  would  be  a  net  loss  if  a  God- 
given  thing,  as  glorious  as  speech  and  song,  as  music 
by  violin  or  organ  or  as  uplifting  as  the  work  of  Corot 
or  Michael  Angelo — there  would  be  a  net  loss  if  the 
perfect  inheritance  from  Morse  were  to  be  replaced  by 
the  noisy,  inaccurate,  illogical  successors  of  the  abso- 
lute failures  of  Essick,  Linville  and  their  numerous  fol- 
lowers. "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Neither  let 
it  be  afraid."  Only  that  which  is  good  can  perma- 
nently survive.  The  Morse  telegraph  system  is  good 
and  all  of  the  rival  systems  beginning  with  the  Bain, 
which,  however,  was  not  a  printing  telegraph,  and  in- 
cluding the  House,  Hughes,  Phelps,  Essick,  Linville 
and  Rowland,  have  come  with  the  fascinating  appeal 
of  new  things  and  their  promoters  like  "the  vain  man 
dressed  in  a  Tittle  brief  authority,"  of  whom  Shakespeare 
speaks,  have  played  their  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven  to  make  the  angels  weep,  and  to  quote  the  Bard 
once  more:  "They  strutted  their  brief  hour  upon  the 
stage  and  then  were  seen  no  more." 

Meanwhile,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  struggle 
to  dim  the  fame  of  Professor  Morse  by  supplanting  his 
telegraph  with  something  else  has  gone  on  above  his 
grave.  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  to  be  drawn  than 
that  God  has  been  on  his  side?  Meantime,  whether  you 
believe  with  me  that  God  is  all,  or  hold  to  some  modi- 
fied opinions  on  supernatural  subjects,  we  can  agree, 
at  least,  that  it  is  probably  true  of  the  inventor  of  the 
telegraph  that  "after  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

The  most  practical  of  all  the  accelerated  Morse 
systems  that  I  have  seen  in  operation  is  the  Wheat- 
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stone,  but  it  has  its  defects  and  these  I  have  en- 
deavored to  remedy  in  the  Morse-Phillips  high 
speed  telegraph.  The  sending  operator  does  his 
work  with  a  Morse  key  or  with  Mr.  Martin's  most 
ingenious  and  excellent  device  known  as  the  vibro- 
plex.  Though  the  matter  may  be  passed  over  the 
line  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  messages 
per  hour,  or  much  more,  the  receiving  apparatus 
makes  a  physical  record  from  which  the  signals  can 
be  reproduced  at  a  reduced  and  comfortable  rate  of 
speed.  Every  dot  can  be  read  by  sound  as  the  mat- 
ter goes  out  and  every  signal  can  be  read  by  sound 
at  the  rate  of  speed  mentioned  when  it  comes  in.  If 
desired  two  hundred  messages  and  upward  per  hour 
can  be  transmitted  by  my  system  and  a  physical 
record  made  at  the  remote  station  which  can  be 
slowed  down  in  the  reproduction  and  read  by  sound 
the  same  as  if  the  matter  had  come  over  the  line  at 
an  ordinary  gait.  The  defect — the  great  drawback 
in  the  Wheatstone — is  that  the  signals  must  be  read 
by  sight  instead  of  by  sound. 

The  weakness  in  the  printing  telegraphs,  today, 
as  it  has  always  been,  is  that  they  have  no  capacity 


is  made  that  the  printing  telegraphs  are  duplexed, 
quadruplexed,  or  divided  into  "channels,"  my  re- 
joinder is  that  I  can  work  on  any  circuit  that  any 


GERRIT  SMITH. 


for  more  than  the  usual  speed  attained  in  regular 
Morse  transmission  and  receiving  by  sound,  viz: 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  messages  per  hour.  This 
is  a  high  average  for  experts  both  with  the  Morse 
and  the  Morkrum.  Greater  experts  such  as  Mc- 
Clintic,  Conkling,  Brickhouse,  Gibson,  Bruckner 
and  a  few  others  achieve  a  hundred  messages  per 
hour.  The  Rose  Fritzes  of  the  Morkrum  are  equally 
successful  in  their  field.  But  the  average  of  the 
ordinary  senders  does  not  go  above  sixty  messages 
per  hour  and  my  system  will  double  that  in  a  walk, 
and  multiply  it  from  three  times  and  upward  if  its 
gait  is  forced.  While  the  signals  would  carry  all 
right  they  could  not,  of  course,  be  read  by  sound 
when  they  were  sent  nor  when  they  were  received 
without  being  slowed  down  in  the  reproducer  to 
the  normal  point.  But  in  the  meantime  they  have 
gone  over  the  line  like  a  streak  of  greased  light- 
ning and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wires  would 
be  doubled  or  trebled.  Does  any  printing  telegraph, 
past,  present  or  future,  increase  wire  facilities  after 
this  fashion  and  to  an  equal  extent?    If  the  reply 
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one  else  can  work  on  and  attain  a  rate  of  speed  that 
will  put  the  printers  to  the  blush.  I  am  going  to 
build  and  market  my  machines,  selling  them  out- 
right at  reasonable  prices.  Telegraph  companies, 
renters  of  private  wires,  railroads  and  all  others, 
please  take  notice. 

Relative  to  my  contention  repeatedly  asserted  and 
reiterated  that  the  number  of  Morse  operators 
would  increase  instead #of  diminish  my  information 
is  that  my  prediction  Has  come  true.  The  propor- 
tion of  telegraph  business  done  by  the  Morse  sys- 
tem, today,  is  eighty  per  cent,  and  that  percentage 
is  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
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century.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  com- 
peting telegraph  companies  used  the  printing  tele- 
graph exclusively,  the  Morse  proportion  was  less 
than  one  half.  It  has  surely  been  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

Printing  operators,  many  of  whom  became  men 
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of  affairs  took  up  the  study  of  Morse  years  before 
the  House-Hughes-Phelps  Combination  printer- 
duplexed  at  that — was  forced  to  the  wall.  Among 


HENRY  DENVER. 

these  were  George  B.  Prescott,  Gerrit  Smith, 
Franklin  Leonard  Pope,  Patrick  B.  Delany,  Henry 
Denver,  Nelson  D.  Pratt,  John  E.  Selden  and  oth- 
ers. They  had  compared  the  advantages  of  the 
Morse  system  with  those  of  the  printing  telegraph 
and  they  made  their  choice  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  and  after  years  of  observation  and  study. 
The  printing  telegraph  of  earlier  days,  died  a  ling- 
ering death  and  most  of  its  operators  who  did  not 
master  the  Morse  system  passed  off  the  scene  and 
their  names  were  no  longer  spoken  of  men.  Some, 
however,  became  the  heads  of  departments  outside 
of  the  operating  room.    Moses  S.  Roberts,  for  ex- 
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ample,  was  prominent  in  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment, John  C.  Hinchman  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company,  Martin  Van  Buskirk  Finch  was 
made  manager  of  its  New  York  office,  J.  W. 
Stancliff  manager  of  the  Morse  lines  at  Hartford, 


Henry  Denver  at  Springfield  and  Henry  C.  Brad- 
ford at  Providence.  A.  A.  Lovett  was  raised  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  New  England  lines  and  W. 
F.  Richards  was  appointed  manager  of  the  consoli- 
dated lines  at  Boston.  James  N.  Ashley  became  the 
editor  of  The  Telegrapher  and  on  being  invited  to 
take  charge  of  The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph  on 
very  liberal  terms  he  stopped  his  own  paper.  Among 
those  early  operators  of  the  printing  telegraph  were 
also  Rufus  B.  Bullock  and  Marshall  Jewell,  whilom 
governors  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  respectively. 
I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  all  the  telegraph- 
ers of  these  old  incomplete  days  had  that  within 
which  passeth  show.  These  and  many  of  their  as- 
sociates were  men  of  great  ability  and  high  stand- 
ing in  the  communities  in  which  they  dwelt.  They 
saw  the  value  of  what  the  devotees  of  Morse  had 
brought  to  the  front.  They  were  able  men,  as  I 
have  intimated,  resourceful  and  ambitious  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Prescott  became  the  electri- 
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can  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company; 
Hinchman,  Roberts  and  others  were  advanced  to 
positions  of  trust  and  satisfactory  emoluments  or 
found  lucrative  work  for  their  hands  to  do  in  other 
realms  of  human  effort.  If  men  as  those  I  have 
mentioned  could  not  make  the  printing  telegraph 
a  success,  in  1850 1880  how  can  the  present  compli- 
cated and  expensive  system  with  extremely  uncer- 
tain results,  up  to  date,  supersede  or  in  any  marked 
way  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  simple  depend- 
able Morse  telegraph  which  calls  only  for  men  of 
intelligence  and  skill — human  beings  worthy  of 
their  hire — calls  only  for  willing  hands  and  alert 
minds  to  keep  it  permanently  in  the  field,  with  no 
opposing  force  to  speak  of  from  the  Morkrum  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  and  charming,  whose  edu- 
cation and  present  improving  environment  tends  to 
make  them  more  than  normally  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  their  brothers  and  to  give  them  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  prompt  marriages  followed  by  their 
eventful  departure  to  take  up  new  and  higher  du- 
ties. Their  places  will  be  filled  with  increasing 
difficulty  for  the  peach  crop  has  its  limitations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

(To  b*  continued) 
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Working  Single  Circuits  in  Bad  Weather. 

Dry  air  and  glass  being"  insulators,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
the  perfect  insulation  of  the  line  at  the  different 
points  of  support  is  assured,  and  that  the  line  wire 
forms  the  only  path  for  the  current.  If  the  circuit 
be  broken  at  any  point  along  the  line  under  these 
conditions,  the  cores  of  each*  relay  in  the  circuit  will 
be  immediately  demagnetized,  and  so  long  as  the 
insulation  remains  constant  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  readjustments. 

In  damp,  foggy  or  rainy  weather,  however,  the 
poles  and  glass  insulators  become  coated  with  mois- 
ture, and,  water  being  a  conductor,  a  new  path  is 
opened  to  the  current  at  each  support,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

The  resistance  of  the  wire  itself  is  not  affected 
by  the  weather,  and  the  line  still  forms  the  easiest 
path  for  the  current,  but  though  the  separate  re- 
sistances of  the  paths  formed  by  the  moisture 


resistance  of  the  derived  circuits,  which  now  form 
the  only  paths  to  the  ground,  still  the  magnetism 
excited  in  R  by  the  leakage  currents  alone  are  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  overcome  the  retractile  force 
ordinarily  exerted  by  the  armature  spring,  and  the 
relay  remains  closed  when  it  ought  to  respond  to 
the  broken  circuit  at  Z. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  sending  operator  is  on  the 
lookout  at  such  times,  he  may  be  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  any  change,  and  will  continue  to  send  his 
business  until  advised  via  another  route  to  see  to  his 
adjustment. 

In  order  to  get  the  distant  station's  signals  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
magnet  poles  from  the  armature,  and  to  perhaps 
pull  up  a  little  on  the  armature  spring  until  the 
tension  of  the  retractile  spring  overcomes  the  pull 
of  the  magnets  and  opens  the  relay. 

On  this  high  adjustment  the  relay  at  A  responds 
to  the  closing  of  the  distant  key  on  account  of  the 
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may  be  very  high  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
circuits  are  all  derived  circuits,  and  that  the  current 
divides  at  each  insulator  inversely  as  the  respective 
resistances  of  the  line  and  derived  circuits  beyond, 
and  the  short  leakage  circuit  down  the  pole  to 
ground.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  large  number  of  parallel 
circuits  introduced  and  the  output  of  current  from 
B  and  B1  (Fig.  1),  increased  in  proportion,  causing 
a  greater  attractive  force  between  the  relay  cores 
and  armatures,  but,  while  each  relay  will  respond 
promptly  to  the  opening  of  its  own  key,  neither  R 
nor  R1  will,  on  a  normal  dry  weather  adjustment, 
respond  to  the  opening  of  the  key  at  the  distant 
station.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  K1  is 
opened,  as  in  the  figure,  the  circuit  of  battery  B 
is  not  broken,  but  is  still  completed  through  the 
derived  circuits,  and,  while  a  break  at  station  Z  cuts 
off  B1  from  the  circuit  and  causes  a  still  further 
diminution  in  the  current  in  R,  owing  to  the  greater 


consequent  decrease  in  circuit  resistance  and  the 
addition  of  the  distant  battery  to  the  circuit,  where- 
by the  current  strength  in  R  is  increased,  and  opens 
because  Z,  by  opening  his  key,  cuts  off  his  battery 
from  the  circuit  and  forces  the  current  from  B  to 
find  ground  through  the  higher  resistances  offered 
by  the  derived  circuits. 

These  increment  currents  represent  the  only  work- 
ing margin  for  the  operation  of  the  relay,  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  when  the  loss  on  the  line  is  consider- 
able, they  will  possess  but  little  strength,  and  pro- 
duce comparatively  small  effects  upon  the  receiving 
relay,  which  is  not  then  so  susceptible  to  their 
influence  as  under  ordinary  working  adjustment. 


Efficiency  of  Elderly  Men. — Tests  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  men  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  alongside  of  an  equal  number  of  young 
men,  have  been  started  in  Chicago  by  a  committee 
of  fifteen  large  employers  recently  organized. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400  Ampmrm  Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

aSh**.    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  USE  OF 

KERITE 

insulated  wires  and 
cables  is  the  logical 
result  of  experience 


KERITE  wire  &  c&le  COMPANY 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

The  Work  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Clapp,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  is  giving  close 
and  active  attention  to  the  planning  of  the  work  for 
the  next  convention  of  the  association  which  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  18,  19  and  20. 
He  has  appointed  all  of  the  committees,  both  out- 
standing and  special,  and  has  written  a  letter  of  in- 
structions to  the  chairmen  of  all  the  special  commit- 
tees and  the  chairmen  of  the  membership  and  en- 
tertainment committees  outlining  the  work  that  he 
thinks  they  should  take  up  this  year. 

Relative  to  the  work  of  Committee  No.  1,  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance,  Outside  Plant,  of  which 
Mr.  Clapp  is  chairman,  he  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing sub-committees: 

(a)  Wire  Crossing:  G.  A.  Cellar,  chairman; 
R.  E.  Chetwood,  L.  S.  Wells,  E.  A.  Chenery. 

(b)  Transpositions:  R.  E.  Chetwood,  chair- 
man ;  G.  A.  Dornberg,  E.  A.  Burkitt,  E.  W.  Day. 

(c)  Underground:  L.  S.  Wells,  chairman;  E. 
W.  Day,  G.  A.  Dornberg. 

(d)  Pole  Lines:  M.  H.  Clapp,  chairman;  G. 
A.  Cellar,  E.  C.  Keenan,  J.  J.  Ross,  Ij.  McMillan, 
W.  J.  Rooney,  J.  W.  Fry,  E.  D.  Hubbard,  C.  W. 
Fraher. 

These  sub-committees  will  each  report  on  the 
branches  of  the  work  as  indicated  by  their  titles. 

The  Wire  Crossing  Committee  will  keep  in  touch 
with  the  general  situation  in  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  of  proposed  specifications  and  in- 
structions for  the  construction  of  wire  crossings 
of  all  kinds  across  railroad  rights  of  way,  tracks 
and  telegraph  lines.  It  is  intended  to  give  special 
attention  to  Circular  No.  54,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
National  Electric  Safety  Code,  which  has  been  re- 
cently issued,  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  make  defi- 
nite recommendations  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  connection  with  its  code.  As  president  of  the 
association  Mr.  Clapp  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  W.  P.  McFarlane,  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  is  Chairman,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  wire  crossing  situation  in  Nebraska 
and  he  expects  to  appoint  other  special  committees 
if  necessary  in  other  states  where  the  railroad  com- 
missions or  other  regulation  bodies  take  up  this 
matter  of  wire  crossings. 

On  the  subject  of  transpositions  a  report  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  that  will  be  in  detail  and  reason- 
ably complete. 

On  the  subject  of  underground,  the  specifications 
presented  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  last  year  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  put  in  final  form  for  adoption  by  the 
association. 

On  the  subject  of  pole  lines  it  is  planned  on  mak- 
ing a  beginning  in  the  compilation  of  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  pole  lines  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. These  specifications  will  be  based  as  far  as 
practicable  on  Circular  No.  54  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

President  Clapp  has  had  correspondence  with 
Mr.  L.  F.  Loree,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway 


Association,  relative  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents with  that  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  outlined  in  considerable  detail  to 
the  American  Association  the  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  is  the  head,  the  work  that  it  is 
endeavoring  to  do  and  the  advantages  of  the  two 
associations  working  together  as  closely  as  practi- 
cable. He  expects  by  the  time  of  the  Washington 
meeting  to  have  something  definite  to  report  on  this 
subject.   

H.  C.  Chace,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph, 
Santa  Fe  System. 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Chace,  division  traffic  superin- 
tendent for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Santa 
Fe  System,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  was 
born  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal,  July  2,  1872,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  in  that  city.    He  entered  the 


H.  C.  CHACE. 

telegraph  service  in  his  native  city  in  1885  and 
filled  positions  successively  as  operator,  man- 
ager and  wire  chief  at  different  points  in  the  West 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  In  1902  he  became  manager 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  later  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  division  traffic  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  Company  at  San  Francisco.  This 
position  he  has  just  relinquished  to  again  enter  the 

railway  service.   

Visitors. — Among  recent  New  York  visitors 
were  Frank  G.  Adams,  circuit  manager,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sine  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.  Mr. 
Sine  has  been  with  the  Western  Union  Company 
for  twenty-seven  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
various  capacities  and  occupied  the  position  of  divi- 
sion traffic  engineer  at  the  time  of  his  latest  appoint- 
ment. 
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Fletcher  C.  Rice,  aged  seventy-two  years,  gen- 
eral inspector  of.  transportation  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Railroad,  who  died  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 22,  started  his  business  career  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  that  road  and  was  continuously 
in  the  employ  of  that  company  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  one  in  the  United  States  to  run  trains 
under  signal  indications  without  orders. 

Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  ex- 
pended much  money  in  the  preparation  of  specifi- 
cations and  various  diagrams  to  better  prepare  every 
member  of  its  large  body  of  employes  for  better 
service. 

Better  service  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  co-op- 
eration of  every  employe,  hence  it  is,  I  hope  to  point 
out  in  this  and  other  articles  to  follow,  how  we  may 
contribute  our  best  efforts,  and  when  that  is  done, 
the  service  desired  will  result. 

Those  whose  duties  require  that  they  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  rules  and  guidance  of  the  speci- 
fications, can  and  should  devote  a  little  study  at 
home,  because  where  there  is  nothing  to  detract  our 
attention,  better  and  quicker  learning  will  follow. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  little  time  to  study  during 
office  hours  for  we  are  sure  to  neglect  something 
when  we  attempt  it ;  besides  we  would  study  in  an 
abstracted  manner  and  that  is  almost;  if  not  wholly 
worthless.  The  "old  timer"  and  many  others  holding 
the  better  positions  used  the  midnight  oil;  therefore 
why  not  we. 

For  the  operators  and  clerks  throughout  the  op- 
erating room,  circular  letters  and  local  bulletins  are 
displayed.  These  should  be  carefully  read  and 
obeyed.  With  the  foregoing  preface  let  us  start  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  All  have  a  certain  time  to 
report  and  should  be  ready  for  duty  on  time.  Sup- 
pose that  the  entire  force  should  arrive  late.  Quite 
a  calamity  you  say. 

Yes,  it  would  be,  therefore  remember  if  you  are 
late,  others  may  be  and  such  a  calamity  might  hap- 
pen. If  you  were  late  five  minutes  each  day  for  the 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  days,  that  would  equal 
three  full  days  of  nine  hours.  The  abuse  of  short 
relief  privileges  may  be  figured  accordingly,  hence 
many  dollars  worth  of  time  will  be  wasted 
throughout  the  year,  due  to  late  arrivals  and  too 
much  time  taken  on  "shorts."  Think  over  this  ser- 
iously and  do  not  think  your  superior  officer  is  a 
tyrant  if  he  insists  upon  a  proper  regard  for  time. 

(To  be  continued) 

News  Service  and  Telegraphs  in  South  America. 

Mr.  James  Carson  of  the  Chicago  of- 
fice of  the  Associated  Press  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  the  Latin-America  countries  in  the  interest 
of  the  service.  He  found  everywhere  an  eager 
desire  on  the  part  of  newspaper  publishers  for  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  press  of  the  southern 
and  northern  countries  but  the  high  tolls  and 
monopolistic  concessions  granted  to  English  tele- 
graph companies  precluded  the  realization  of  this. 
Brazil  is  practically  tied  up  to  an  English  cable 
company  until  1933,  Mr.  Carson  says  in  the  Fourth 
Estate. 


The  government-owned  and  operated  lines  in  the 
South  American  countries  are  not  especially  noted 
for  speed  and  accuracy  and  are  poorly  adapted  to 
the  transmission  of  press  matter.  The  Central  and 
South  American  Telegraph  Company  is  the  only 
company  that  operates  a  really  efficient  line.  At 
present  it  carries  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  press  matter  that  reaches  South  America  and 
its  lines  are  kept  in  first  class  order. 

There  is  no  field  for  an  American  daily  in  all 
South  America,  said  Mr.  Carson,  and  will  not  be 
for  some  time  to  come. 


Daylight  Saving. 

Scientists  and  educators  are  not  agreed  *on  the 
advantages  of  the  daylight  saving  scheme  tried 
in  Europe  last  summer.  The  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Astronomical  Society  on 
the  subject  shows  that  two  of  the  five  members 
favored  the  plan ;  two  opposed  it,  and  the  fifth 
member  favored  putting  it  into  experimental  opera- 
tion. The  report  of  the  dissentients  states  that 
not  one  scientific  society  has  supported  the  plan. 

Daylight  Saving  Convention. — The  National 
Daylight  Saving  Convention  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  January  30  and  31. 
Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  Borough  president  of  Man- 
hattan, is  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  plan 
is  to  have  every  clock  in  the  United  States  turned 
forward  one  hour  on  May  1  and  back  again  on 
September  30. 

Time  Advanced  in  Australia. — From  January  1 
until  the  last  Sunday  in  March  mean  time  will 
be  advanced  one  hour  in  all  states  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Federation  including  Tasmania. 


OBITUARY. 

E.  J.  Mock,  president  of  the  Electricity  Magazine 
C6rporation,  Chicago,  publisher  of  the  Telephone 
Engineer  and  Electric  Vehicles,  died  on  December 
18,  1916. 

E.  von  Eye,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  connected 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  all  through  his 
business  career,  died  in  Dutch  Town,  La.,  recently. 
He  was  a  resident  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years 
and  was  well  known  to  telegraph  people. 

Nelson  A.  Buell,  aged  seventy-two  years, 
former  manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  office  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  died  in  that 
city,  December  31.  Hie  was  well  known  in  telegraph 
circles,  his  father  having  been  a  manufacturer  of 
telegraph  instruments  in  Cleveland  in  the  early 
days  of  the  telegraph.  Mr.  Buell  was  retired  from 
active  service  ten  years  ago. 

Robert  W.  Bender,  aged  seventy-four  years,  a 
well  known  old  time  telegrapher  and  during  the 
Civil  War  a  member  of  the  United  States  Military 
Telegraph  Corps,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Janu- 
ary 9.  Mr.  Bender  was  one  of  the  best  known  tele- 
graph men  of  Washington,  having  been  identified 
with  the  Western  Union  service  in  that  city  for 
about  fifty  years.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  re- 
union of  the  Old  Time  and  Military  Telegraphers 
in  New  York  last  September. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

BY  M.  J.  DUGGAN,  DISPATCHER,  WESTERN  UNION  TEL- 
EGRAPH COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

May  I  have  your  permission  to  comment  on  the 
article  in  your  December  16  issue  on  Efficiency  En- 
gineering, especially  that  section  quoted  from  the 
London  Electrical  Review?  First,  I  wish  to  state 
that  no  critical  spirit  of  judgment  is  intended,  but 
rather  is  an  effort  made  to  direct  attention  to  an- 
other view  of  efficiency,  from  the  writer's  stand- 
point. 

The  article  in  question  is,  of  course,  intended 
to  give  an  idea  of  how  efficiency  may  be  attained, 
and  it  deals  with  certain  qualities  that  are  deemed 
by  the  author  as  desirable  if  one  is  to  be  efficient. 
First,  the  article  states  that  a  sense  of  superiority 
will  give  an  official  confidence.  But  is  this  cor- 
rect? Much  depends  on  what  definition  one  puts 
on  this  sense  of  superiority,  for  humanly  speaking, 
this  condition  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  plain 
gravitation  towards  egotism,  man's  most  subtle 
enemy  and  the  ultimate  destroyer  of  efficiency.  A 
sense  of  superiority  is  commonly  a  feeling  that  one 
is,  personally,  the  source  of  some  superior,  good 
and  desirable  qualities  that  cannot  be  attained  by 
anyone  else,  and  for  this  reason  the  possessor  of 
such  extraordinary  and  exclusive  gifts  deserves  at- 
tention, somewhat  akin  to  homage,  from  those  who 
are  associated  with  him  in  the  work-a-day  world 
of  commerce. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entirely  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  true  sense  of  efficiency,  wherein  one 
knows  that  while  one  may  be  filling  a  position  satis- 
factorily and  efficiently,  his  intelligence  in  so  doing 
is  not  personal,  but  can  be  attained  by  those  about 
him,  and  such  a  one  will  so  co-operate  with  those 
about  him  that  the  general  efficiency  will  rapidly 
rise.  In  this  there  is  no  feeling  of  aloofness  nor 
of  egotism,  yet  there  is  always  a  healthy  conscious- 
ness of  one's  true  worth,  as  well  as  the  worth  of 
one's  subordinates. 

The  article  also  states  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
an  official  being  "slightly  puffed  up."  But  is  this 
true?  Is  not  this,  in  itself,  the  very  essence  of 
egotism?  And  here  I  might  say  that  this  blight 
of  egotism  is  not  always  so  much  the  sense  that 
we  ourselves  are  so  superior,  as  it  is  so  often  the 
sense  of  the  other  fellow  being  so  inferior.  It  takes 
considerable  of  man's  time  to  be  puffed  up ;  it  must 
draw  his  attention  from  other  things  in  order  to  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  "somewhat  puffed 
up,"  and  this  alone,  if  nothing  else,  detracts  from 
his  efficiency — if  such  a  person  could  possibly  be 
efficient.  Then  what  a  dampening  ardor  on  the  part 
of  those  under  such  an  official,  when  they  realize 
that  he  is  "puffed  up;"  and  they  will  realize  this 
fact  a  long  time  before  it  begins  to  dawn  on  the 
puffed  up  person's  thought.  This  breeds  the  very 
indifference  that  we  seek  to  avoid. 

The  article  also  states  the  man  on  top  should  not 
look  after  details,  that  these  should  be  left  to  an 
assistant.  T  do  not  think  one  would  get  very  far 
on  that  basis.  T  do  not  think  that  one  can  be  really 
efficient  unless  he  is  thorouehlv  capable  of  master- 
ing and  handling  details,  for  it  is  in  this  one  respect. 


more  than  in  any  other  that  one's  worth  is  first 
judged,  and  it  is  here  that  the  gold  in  human  char- 
acter is  put  through  the  sluice  and  separated  from 
the  dross.  A  man,  to  be  really  efficient,  must  not 
only  know  how  to  direct  and  instruct  others  in  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  but  if  necessary, 
he  must  be  able  to  step  in  himself  and  do  it  for 
them — thus  proving  in*a  practical  way  his  fitness 
to  lead  and  direct.  A  theoretical  leader  alone  never 
gets  far.  If  all  detail  is  left  to  an  assistant  and  the 
man  at  the  top  is  continually  seeking  after  "big 
things"  to  accomplish,  he  will  be  always  just  a  step- 
behind  those  big  things,  because  he  is  entirely  over- 
looking the  trail  that  leads  to  them.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  man  at  the  top  should  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  detail,  but  a  really  live  man  will 
find  time  to  do  both,  and  by  utilizing  every  detail 
will  surely  provide  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  bigger  things.  You  recall  the  couplet  that 
says  in  effect,  if  one  waits  idly  for  big  things  ta 
come  to  him  for  accomplishment,  he  will  never  do 
any  big  things.   I  believe  that  applies  here. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  seeming  power  of  magnetic 
influence,  so-called,  and  is  counted  as  a  considerable 
business  asset  in  the  article.  As  I  understand  the 
term,  magnetic  influence  may  appear  to  be  pos- 
sessed (and  used)  by  persons  without  much  con- 
cern as  to  whether  their  course  of  action  is  com- 
patible with  good  business  or  not.  Such  influence 
may  be  used  for  good  or  evil  purposes,  and  while 
a  pleasing,  congenial  personality  is  indeed  an  asset, 
I  question  much  whether  one  is  repaid  for  cultivat- 
ing this  so-called  magnetic  influence.  One  who  de- 
pends on  this  is  likely  to  have  the  experience  we 
often  have  with  our  polar  relays — he  will  find  him- 
self demagnetized. 

The  article,  may  I  say,  advocates  the  develop- 
ment of  eloquence  to  take  the  place  of  this  magnetic 
personality,  should  that  rather  dubious  quality  be 
lacking,  and  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  convincing 
your  hearers  that  you  are  right  (whether  you  are 
or  not)  and  apparently  justifies  this  recommenda- 
tion by  stating  that  while  the  person  may  realize 
afterwards  that  you  are  wrong,  will  meanwhile 
agree  to  do  as  you  desire. . 

I  suppose  we  can  assume  that  those  we  come  in 
contact  with  daily  have  very  near  the  same  standard 
of  intelligence  as  we  have,  and  this  being  so,  would 
it  not  be  very  dangerous  practice  to  use  our  "elo- 
quence" to  gain  an  end  that  may  be  so  obviously 
wrong  that  it  is  bound  to  recoil  on  us  later?  Is  there 
any  efficiency  in  that?  The  twentieth  century  busi- 
ness men  do  not  want  eloquence,  if  that  is  to  sup- 
plant or  take  the  place  of  honest  convictions,  or 
if  it  is  to  take  the  place  of  sound  business  principle. 
It  doesn't  take  our  captains  of  industry  long  these 
days  to  catalogue  at  its  true  value  this  ever-present 
eloquence;  it  is  a  medicine  that  ought  to  be  used 
very  sparinely. 

The  article  states,  also,  that  it  is  not  desirable 
for  the  man  on  ton  to  be  "too  intellectual."  One  of 
the  Standard  dictionary's  definitions  of  intellectual 
is  "possessing  intellect,  or  intelligence."  and  a  svno- 
nvm  for  it  is  erven  as  "one  characterized  by  a  hieh 
degree  of  intelligence."  I  assume,  however,  that  the 
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writer  of  the  article  meant  that  one  should  not  be 
absent  mindedly  intellectual,  that  is,  buried  in  theory 
so  deeply  that  he  is  entirely  separated  from  prac- 
tical things,  and  thus  has  no  opportunity  to  become 
efficient  in  a  practical  way.  We  can  agree  with  that 
view. 

From  my  point  of  view  the  efficient  official  is  the 
man,  who  although  he  realizes  his  own  worth  and 
his  own  intelligence,  yet  constantly  seeks  to  impart 
that  faculty  to  or  rather  to  draw  it  out  from  those 
under  him.  He  does  not  feel  "puffed  up."  He 
knows  that  the  moment  he,  at  the  top,  feels  that  way, 
he  communicates  that  same  feeling  to  his  assistant, 
-and  the  latter  to  his  assistant,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  office  boy.  Why  not?  Will  any  one  say  that 
the  man  on  the  top  can  feel  puffed  up,  because  he 
got  there,  and  deny  this  right  to  the  man  on  the 
rung  below,  with  relatively  as  great  an  achievement? 
Surely  not. 

The  really  efficient  man  is  not  too  intellectual ;  on 
the  contrary  he  is  constantly  striving  to  reflect  still 
more  intelligence,  so  that  he  can  be  of  more  use 
to  his  firm,  and  so  that  he  can  deal  more  justly  with 
every  one  and  bring  forth  a  greater  measure  of 
reward  for  everyone,  himself  included.  In  so  doing 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  improving  the 
intellect  of  every  one  around  him. 

The  really  efficient  man  does  not  get  irritable; 
it  does  not  matter  whether  he  is  constantly  bothered 
by  seemingly  trivial  things  or  not;  his  very  effi- 
ciency makes  him  meet  those  things  as  their  master, 
never  to  be  made  their  servant.  Such  a  man  drives 
away  all  irritation  from  his  staff,  and  increases  its 
efficiency. 

The  really  efficient  man  need  not  take  any  risks. 
His  very  efficiency  will  give  him  such  judgment  that 
his  course  of  action  will  invariably  be  right,  and  will 
minimize  any  danger  of  loss.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  such  a  man  will  not  wrongfully  blame  a 
subordinate  for  anything  that  may  go  wrong.  The 
cure  given  in  the  article  ior  bad  temper,  irritation, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  manager  is  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion or  change  his  diet.  If  a  manager  thinks  rightly 
about  his  work,  about  his  staff  and  about  his  aims 
and  duties,  and  spares  no  time  for  idle  irritating 
thoughts  to  rest  with  him,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  one  could  suffer  from  irritation  of 
lad  temper.  Bad  temper  is  necessarily  the  absence 
of  good  temper,  both  a  quality  of  thinking.  There- 
fore, if  one  watches  one's  thoughts  in  the  first  place, 
one's  acts  are  cared  for  automatically,  and  the 
manager  that  is  doing  this  has  efficiency  always  with 
him  and  the  same  quality  is  reflected  in  his  staff. 
Such  a  man  needs  no  such  auxiliaries  as  magnetic 
personality,  eloquence  or  human  arguments.  His 
•strength  is  in  himself.   He  is  efficiency  personified. 


Answers  to  Questions. 

Q  — (0  Please  explain  what  difference  is  caus- 
ed by  the  coils  of  the  polar  relay  being  connected 
in  series  or  in  multiple  in  the  bridge  of  the  Western 
Union  bridge  quadruplex.  I  understand  that  the 
multiple  connection  of  the  relay  on  the  quadruplex 
improves  the  common  side  at  the  expense  of  the 
polar  side.    Is  this  due  to  decreasing  the  inductive 


kick  of  the  polar  relay  and  decreasing  the  ampere 
turns  of  the  polar  relay  ? 

(2)  With  a  bridge  quadruplex  or  duplex  not  "set 
up"  at  the  board  but  with  the  battery  switch  thrown 
to  the  left  upon  reversing  the  polechanger  the  set 
meter  shows  a  deflection  of  say  30  but  drops  back 
sluggishly  to  say  25 ;  does  this  indicate  a  series  con- 
nection of  the  polar  relay,  if  not,  what? 

(3)  Is  the  purpose  of  the  20-ohm  resistance, 
which  is  in  series  with  a  Va  microfarad  condenser 
across  the  pole  changer  points,  to  prolong  the  dis- 
charge of  the  condenser?  A.  H.  D. 

A.  (1)  The  matter  of  connecting  the  coils  of 
the  polar  relay  in  series  or  multiple  in  the  bridge 
wire  of  the  Western  Union  quadruplex  system,  is 
determined  largely  by  considerations  as  to  which 
tff  the  two  sides  of  the  system  it  is  desired  to 
strengthen  in  any  particular  case.  In  the  series  ar- 
rangement, the  tendency  is  to  benefit  the  polar  side 
at  the  expense  of  the  neutral  side ;  while  the  mul- 
tiple arrangement  tends  to  increase  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  neutral  relay  at  the  expense  of  the 
polar  relay.  The  advantage  on  the  polar  side  is 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  ampere-turns  de- 
veloped in  the  relay  with  its  coils  in  series;  while 
the  neutral  relay  is  made  more  effective  with  the 
multiple  arrangement  as  a  result  of  the  diminished 
amount  of  impedance  offered  to  the  incoming  cur- 
rent by  the  5-U  coil.  The  windings  of  this  coil 
become,  in  fact,  more  nearly  differential  to  the  in- 
coming currents  under  the  multiple-connected  ar- 
rangement 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  deflections  observed  is 
due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  the  5-U  coil.  The 
windings  of  this  coil  constitute  the  arms  of  the 
bridge,  the  upper  one  (A)  being  ordinarily  connect- 
ed with  the  main  line,  and  the  lower  one  (B)  with 
the  artificial  line.  Under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
however,  the  main  line  is  cut  off,  and  the  upper 
winding  (A)  is  now  connected  to  ground  through 
the  artificial  line  via  the  bridge  apparatus.  At  the 
moment  current  is  first  turned  on,  the  impedance 
offered  by  the  (B)  winding  is  greater  than  that  of- 
fered by  the  (A)  winding,  so  that  a  greater  propor- 
tional amount  of  current  is  forced  through  the 
bridge  connection,  as  manifested  by  the  throw  of 
the  galvanometer.  As  the  impedance  of  the  (B) 
winding  gradually  diminishes,  more  and  more  of  the 
current  flows  through  that  particular  branch,  and 
less  and  less  down  the  bridge  wire,  until,  finally, 
when  the  impedance  of  the  (B)  winding  becomes 
no  greater  than  its  actual  ohmic  resistance,  the 
amount  of  current  passing  through  the  bridge  ap- 
paratus is  reduced  to  its  normal  value. 

(3)  The  particular  purpose  of  the  20-ohm  re- 
sistance, which  is  connected  in  series  with  a  %  mi- 
crofarad condenser  across  the  points  of  the  pole- 
changer,  is  to  avoid  the  puncturing  of  the  condenser 
dielectric  by  the  "extra  currents,,  developed  at  the 
moment  the  polechanger  armature  breaks  away  from 
either  of  its  battery  stops.  The  condenser  provides 
a  path  for  these  extra  currents,  which  are  of  high 
intensity  and  might  injure  the  dielectric  but  for  tne 
modifying  influence  of  the  retarding  resistance. 
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Measuring  Power  by  Means  of  an  Ammeter 
and  Voltmeter. 

The  power  in  any  part  of  a  direct-current  circuit 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  current  with 
an  ammeter,  and  the  difference  in  pressure,  by 
means  of  a  voltmeter,  between  the  terminals  of 
the  portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  power.  The  power  can  then  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  ammeter  reading,  in 
amperes,  by  the  voltmeter  reading,  in  volts,  or 

P  =  EXL 

Thus,  the  power  taken  by  a  small  motor  may 
be  determined  by  connecting  an  ammeter  in  series 
with  the  circuit  to  the  motor  and  a  voltmeter  across 
the  terminals  of  the  motor.  The  product  of  the 
two  instrument  readings  at  any  instant  in  volts  and 
amperes,  will  give  the  power  in  watts  being  supplied 
to  the  motor. 

The  ammeter  indicates  the  current  through  the 
motor  and  voltmeter  combined.  This  results  in  an 
error  in  the  calculation  of  the  power  taken  by  the 
motor  on  a  basis  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter 
readings  and  the  value  of  the  error  will  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  the  currents  in  the  volt- 
meter and  the  motor  circuits.  When  the  current 
taken  by  the  motor,  or  load,  is  large  in  comparison 
to  the  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter,  the  current 
taken  by  the  voltmeter  may  be  neglected,  as  it  pro- 
duces no  appreciable  effort  upon  the  indication  of 
the  ammeter.  For  very  accurate  measurements, 
however,  the  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  value  of  the  current  indi- 
cated by  the  ammeter.  The  voltmeter  circuit  may 
be  opened  and  the  ammeter  indication  taken  if 
there  is  no  change  in  pressure  between  the  volt- 
meter terminals,  which  would  be  the  load  current 
alone. 

If  the  voltmeter  be  connected  across  the  line 
before  the  ammeter — that  is,  the  ammeter  would  be 
between  the  voltmeter  connections  and  the  motor — 
the  indication  of  the  voltmeter  would  not  be  the 
true  value  of  the  pressure  between  the  terminals 
of  the  motor  or  load,  as  there  would  be  a  certain 
drop  in  pressure  across  the  ammeter.  The  drop 
across  the  ammeter  should  be  subtracted  from  the 
voltmeter  indication  in  order  to  obtain  the  true 
pressure  across  the  load.  With  a  low  resistance 
ammeter,  this  drop  is  very  small  and  may  be 
neglected  except  when  very  accurate  results  are 
desired. 

In  the  case  of  an  alternating  current  circuit,  the 
product  of  the  current  and  the  pressure  will  not 
give  the  value  of  the  true  power  unless  the  current 
and  the  pressure  are  in  phase.  Corrections  cannot 
be  made  for  the  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter  and 
for  the  drop  over  the  ammeter,  as  in  the  direct- 
current  circuit,  because  the  current  through  the 
voltmeter  is  not  exactly  in  phase  with  the  load  cur- 
rent, nor  is  the  drop  in  pressure  between  the  ter- 
minals of  the  ammeter  in  phase  with  the  pressure 
across  the  load.  With  instruments  having  low 
inductance,  the  error  due  to  a  difference  in  phase 
of  the  current  and  the  pressure  is  very  small  and 


may  be  neglected  except  in  very  accurate  measure- 
ments. 

QUESTIONS  ON  MEASUREMENT  OF  POWER. 

How  may  the  power  in  a  direct  current  circuit 
be  ascertained,  and  what  instruments  are  needed? 

How  is  the  power  calculated  from  the  readings 
of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter? 

Does  the  ammeter  indicate  the  current  through 
the  motor  alone? 

In  an  alternating  current  circuit  does  the  product 
of  the  current  and  pressure  necessarily  indicate  the 
true  power? 

What  is  meant  by  difference  in  phase  between 
current  and  voltage? 

Galvanometer  Shunts. 

As  in  most  cases  it  is  not  desirable  to  permit  the 
entire  current  used  in  a  test  to  flow  through  the 
galvanometer,  part  of  it  is  shunted  or  caused  to 
pass  around  the  latter. 

A  shunt  bears  a  definite  ratio  to  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer,  being  generally  adjustable  to 
111  ~  11  1 

— ,  —  or  of  its  resistance,  so  that — ,  or  

9  99     999  10  100  1000 

part  of  the  current  only  passes  into  the  galvano- 
meter. 

The  degree  in  which  the  shunt  increases  the 
range  of  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  is  termed  its 
multiplying  power. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  current  flowing  went  through 
the  galvanometer  and  nine-tenths  through  the 
shunt,  the  current  in  the  circuit  would  be  actually 
ten  times  that  through  the  galvanometer. 

The  current  therefore  in  the  galvanometer  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt 
to  show  its  true  value  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  to  find  the  resistance  necessary  in  a 
shunt  to  be  used  with  a  certain  galvanometer,  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
multiplying  power  desired  less  one. 

As  an  example,  let  a  shunt  be  needed  for  a  gal- 
vanometer of  2,000  ohms  resistance  where  only 
one-fifth  the  total  current  is  to  pass  through  the 
galvanometer.  This  would  equal  a  multiplying 
2000 

power  of  5 ;  then  =  500  ohms. 

5— 1 

Formula.  Let  G  be  resistance  of  galvanometer; 
n  the  multiplying  power  of  shunt;  S  resistance  of 
G 

shunt ;  then  S  =  . 

n — 1 

To  find  the  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  of  given 
resistance  add  its  resistance  to  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  divide  the  answer  by  the  resistance  of 
the  shunt. 

For  example,  galvanometer  is  10,000  ohms, 
shunt  1,000  ohms,  10,000  +  1,000  =  11,000,  di- 
vided by  1,000  =11,  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
shunt. 

Formula.   Let  resistance  of  galvanometer  be  G 
G+S 

and  shunt  S ;  then  =  multiplying  power. 

S 

Shunts  should  be  connected  to  the  galvanometer 
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by  wires  of  ample  size ;  no  undue  resistance  should 
be  introduced  by  the  connecting  wires. 

It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  use  the  shunt  of 
greatest  multiplying  power  at  first  and  reduce  as 
occasion  requires.  Otherwise  a  heavy  current  in 
the  galvanometer  might  injure  suspension. 


QUESTIONS  ON  GALVANOMETER  SHUNTS. 

What  is  a  shunt  for  when  used  in  connection 
with  a  galvanometer? 

What  is  the  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  ? 

How  is  the  multiplying  power  of  a  shunt  of 
given  resistance  ascertained? 

What  is  the  total  value  of  the  current  in  the  cir- 
cuit when  one-tenth  of  it  passes  through  the  gal- 
vanometer? 

How  is  the  necessary  resistance  in  a  shunt  for 
a  certain  galvanometer  ascertained? 

How  should  shunts  be  connected  to  the  galvano- 
meter?   

Standard  Multiple  Switchboards. 

Multiple  switchboards  are  built  of  all  sizes. 
Standard  size  sections  are  built  for  an  ultimate  of 
3,000,  6,400,  10,400  and  18,000  lines.  The  two 
smaller  sizes  are  of  the  six-panel  type.  The  10400- 
line  section  has  eight  panels  and  the  18,000-line  sec- 
tion has  ten  panels. 

For  all  exchanges  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
less  than  3,000  lines,  the  standard  3,000-line  section 
is  most  suitable.  It  is  provided  with  a  space  for 
200  answering  jacks  and  lamps  for  each  of  the 
three  operators'  positions. 

The  number  of  lines  that  should  be  handled  by 
an  operator  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
local  conditions.  If  the  lines  are  principally  located 
in  a  business  district,  sixty  lines  keep  an  operator 
busy,  but  when  they  are  mostly  from  a  residence 
section,  the  operator  is  often  able  to  handle  as 
many  as  160,  or  in  some  cases  as  high  as  200.  In 
cities  having  but  one  exchange  for  all  lines,  the 
average  number  of  lines  to  the  position  usually 
ranges  between  120  and  160. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  have  the  rural  lines 
come  in  on  the  local  board.  When  this  is  done  the 
best  plan  is  to  bring  them  to  the  second  position. 
The  first  position  should  not  be  used  as  a  regular 
operator's  position,  as  an  operator  at  this  position 
is  not  able  to  reach  all  the  multiple  jacks.  In  equip- 
ping a  rural  position,  means  must  be  provided  for 
making  connections  between  rural  subscribers,  as 
well  as  between  rural  and  common  battery  sub- 
scribers. To  accomplish  this  two  general  plans 
are  used.  One  is  to  furnish  two  types  of  cord 
circuits ;  one  for  the  connection  between  rural  sub- 
scribers only,  and  the  other  for  connections  between 
rural  and  common  battery  subscribers  and  vice 
versa.  The  second  plan  is  to  use  only  one  type  of 
cord  circuit,  and  have  it  so  arranged  as  to  be  suit- 
able for  making  all  kinds  of  connections.  This 
method  is  most  convenient  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, as  the  operator  does  not  need  to  select  the 
cord  to  be  used  for  any  particular  connection, 
thereby  saving  time.  Also,  the  operator  does  not 
require  as  many  cord  equipments  as  where  two 
kinds  are  necessary. 


The  number  of  cord  equipments  for  a  regular 
subscriber's  position  has  been  practically  fixed  at 
fifteen  by  most  engineers. 

The  line  signals  consist  of  twenty-four  volt  1/3- 
candle  power  incandescent  lamps  mounted  in  lamp 
jacks  arranged  ten  per  strip.  The  insulating  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  this  jack  con- 
sists of  lava  and  mica,  neither  of  which  is  affected 
by  heat  as  is  hard  rubber. 

The  supervisory  signals  consist  of  a  pair  of  lamps 
located  in  the  front  of  each  pair  of  cords.  The 
lamp  jacks  are  of  the  individual  open  construc- 
tion type.  They  are  mounted  on  the  under  side  of 
the  key  shelf  over  openings  into  which  the  lamps 
project,  and  are  covered  by  thoroughly  protected 
opalescent  lamp  caps. 

(To  be  continued) 
QUESTIONS  ON  MULTIPLE  SWITCHBOARDS. 

What  are  the  capacities  of  standard  multiple 
switchboards  ? 

How  many  lines  are  assigned  to  one  operator? 

In  a  business  district  how  many  lines  can  an 
operator  look  after  ordinarily,  and  how  many  in 
a  residential  district? 

How  many  cord  equipments  are  assigned  for 
a  regular  subscribers'  position  at  the  board? 

What  size  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  line 
signals,  and  how  many  are  mounted  on  the  lamp 
jacks? 

What  is  the  insulating  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  lamp  jacks? 

What  are  supervisory  signals  and  how  are  they 
arranged  on  the  board? 


Resistance  in  Wireless. 

Resistance  is  an  important  item  in  a  wireless  sys- 
tem. The  high  frequency  oscillations  travel  over  the 
surface  of  a  conductor  only  and  do  not  penetrate 
into  the  body  of  the  conductor,  as  in  the  case  of  low 
frequency  currents.  Plenty  of  conducting  surface 
must  therefore  be  provided  in  both  the  condenser 
and  the  inductance  coil  as  well  as  in  all  connecting 
wires  or  ribbons,  otherwise,  a  large  amount  of  power 
is  wasted  in  heat.  Resistance  also  aids  in  prevent- 
ing sharp  tuning,  so  that  there  is  an  added  reason 
for  making  all  the  parts  of  the  transmitter  of  large 
and  generous  dimensions.  A  further  desideratum 
is  that  all  of  the  circuits  as  well  as  the  several  parts, 
including  the  antenna  itself,  should  be  as  uniform 
as  possible.  That  is  the  several  conductors  should 
be  as  direct  and  uniform  as  possible ;  all  joints  elec- 
trically strong ;  the  aerial  well  insulated ;  the  ground 
good;  the  spark  gap  well  cooled,  and  the  several 
contacts  well  made.  Observance  of  these  matters 
together  with  reasonable  skill  in  attuning  the  sev- 
eral circuits  is  sure  to  produce  very  satisfactory 
results. 


Mr.  G.  O.  Bentz,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  remit- 
ting to  cover  a  renewal  of  his  subscription  writes : 
"You  will  find  enclosed  $2.00  for  my  subcription  to 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age.  It  always 
affords  me  considerable  pleasure  in  making  this 
remittance,  as  I  feel  I  am  usually  benefited  in  read- 
ing your  magazine." 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Copies  of  each  issue  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  may  be  purchased  at  the  office  of  W.  T. 
Plummer,  Room  901,  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Plummer  will  keep  a  supply  of  each 
issue  on  hand  to  meet  every  demand. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  v. 

The  audience  at  the  meeting  of  the  telegraph 
people  assembled  in  session  at  the  Pleiades  club 
on  the  planet  Mars  to  listen  to  remarks  from 
Peter  A.  Rowe  and  others,  were  quite  on  the  qui 
vive  in  anticipation  of  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary and  they  were,  certainly,  well  rewarded  for 
their  patient  waiting. 

Mr.  Al.  Baker,  who  was  presiding,  introduced 
the  speaker  of  the  day,  for  "there  is  no  night"  on 
the  planet  Mars,  and  Mr.  Rowe  was  well  received. 

I  have  been  asked  to  relate  my  experience  out 
in  the  West,  but  I  think  that  I  would  prefer  to 
say  something  upon  a  subject  nearer  my  heart, 
Mr.  Rowe  began. 

I  did  go  it  some  while  on  earth  and  were  I  in- 
clined to  be  remorseful,  I  would  be  very  unhappy 
indeed,  but  up  here  in  the  second  heaven  we  have 
all  learned  that  remorse  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  is  hate,  malice,  envy,  revenge  and  a  hundred 
more  kindred  vices. 

Every  sin  is  forgiven  as  we  turn  from  it  and 
now  I  have  nothing  to  regret  for  any  shortcom- 
ings that  I  may  have  had  while  on  earth. 

To  get  back  to  my  topic.  I  notice  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  that  there  is  a  connection  between  this 
mile  post  on  our  heavenly  flight  and  my  former 
friends  on  earth  and  I  would  like  to  have  your 
secretary  quote  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  still  tempted  in  the  manner  I  was, 
while  on  earth. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  South  has  gone 
dry,  and  I  am  so  thankful,  too,  that  the  West  is 
following  in  the  same  line,  and  were  I  again  a 
legislator  from  Cook  County,  111.,  I  would  preach 
from  the  house-top  and  from  the  hill-top,  the 
great  good  of  national  prohibition  and  I  would 
not  cease  a  moment  till  I  made  Chicago  a  "dry" 
city.  I  feel  that  I  would  have  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  telegraph  and  railroad  companies  and  also 
of  all  the  telegraph  employes  once  the  bill  be- 
came a  law  and  all  were  inured  to  it. 

Our  people  on  Mars  are  true  blue  and  there  is 
no  insincerity  to  be  found  in  our  ranks.  We  have 
all  been  purged  of  that  and  we  all  feel  the  better 
for  it. 

Mr.  Rowe  continued  in  his  happy  vein  to  relate 
his  experiences  while  he  was  manager  at  Elko, 
Nev.,  when  that  office  was  a  repeating  point,  his 
remarks  evoking  many  merry  rounds  of  applause. 

He  was  very  much  in  earnest  in  his  statements 
on  prohibition  and  his  listeners  were  greatly  in- 
terested, Mr.  Fred  Moxon  taking  the  notes  down 
in  shorthand  for  the  benefit  of  his  earthly  friends. 

The  band  played,  "Father,  dear  father,  coom 
heim  with  me  now,"  and  a  bright  little  star  was 
placed  in  Mr.  Rowe's  crown,  Mike  Burke  all  the 


time  whistling  enquiringly,  "Will  there  be  any 
stars  in  my  crown  ? 

"While  you  are  on  the  subject  of  'lifting*  the 
craft,  I  wish  some  one  of  our  gifted  speakers 
would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  "Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association.' 

"I  notice  the  sentiment  on  the  subject  is  gen- 
eral," said  Chairman  Baker,  "and  that  it  is  highly 
approved  of  by  all  of  our  friends  assembled.  Much 
ood  work  along  these  lines  is  at  present  being 
one  in  the  Chicago  office,  which  I  am  proud  to 
say  never  takes  a  back  seat  from  any  place  when 
it  comes  to  doing  things  right.  The  present  Chicago 
agent  for  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  many  applications  to  his  'wam- 
pum belt/  as  Hawkeye  Bill  would  put  it,  and  this 
same  spirit  should  be  more  manifest  all  over  the 
country.  Just  see  what  immeasurable  good  the  as- 
sociation does." 

"All  these  remarks  are  well  timed  and  I  agree  with 
the  speakers,  but  let  us  have  a  little  fun  now.  Can't 
Sam  Bracken  get  out  his  stalwart  nine  from  the 
Chicago  1883  bunch  and  play  W.  H.  Cummings  of 
St.  Louis  a  game  of  base  ball.  ?"  Thus  spoke  Fred 
Catlin  and  many  left  the  club  room  to  witness  the 
game,  which  was  played  with  much  spirit,  Chicago, 
of  course,  winning  with  a  decisive  score. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  absolute  democracy  of 
feeling  pervading  the  denizens  of  Mars;  there  was 
no  feeling  of  seeming  superiority  displayed  by  any 
one  person  over  another ;  all  were  equal  and  on  the 
same  level  and  plane.  Former  superintendents  were 
pleased  to  hobnob  with  their  linemen  and  chiefs  and 
operators  linked  arms  like  brothers  and  all  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  were  wiped  out  forever. 

Is  it  not  too  bad  that  such  a  feeling  is  impossible, 
or  seems  to  be  so,  on  earth  at  the  present  time? 

Conversation,  visiting  and  "get  acquainted"  knots 
of  telegraph  men  and  women  now  ensued  and  it 
was  good  to  notice  the  many  familiar  faces  of  those 
who  came  loitering  along  to  take  part  in  the  happy 
meeting. 

There  was  Emil  Shape,  so  well  known  a  few  years 
ago  in  Milwaukee;  George  Brigham,  from  Toledo; 
John  W.  Moreland,  from  San  Francisco;  Commo- 
dore Haines,  from  Los  Angeles;  John  Henderson, 
from  Portland ;  John  and  William  Grier,  from  Salt 
Lake;  ex-manager  Snider,  from  Cheyenne;  Frank 
B.  Knight,  from  Omaha ;  James  Swan,  from  Minne- 
apolis, and  many  others. 

John  Henderson  who  was  acquainted  while  on 
earth  with  all  of  these  gentlemen  was  kept  busy 
in  introducing  one  to  the  other,  his  introduction 
being  accompanied  by  a  humorous  sally.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  in  a  very  pleasant  spirit  and 
greeted  the  Grier  brothers  most  affectionately, 
calling  upon  Tom  Kehoe,  Joe  Hurley,  Mike 
Burke,  Mike  Conway  and  W.  6.  Hibbard,  to  come 
and  take  a  seat  close  by  where  they  could  all  talk 
uninterruptedly. 

Oh  yes,  here  is  Joe  Sears ;  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  was  in  Pioche,  Nev.,  and  here  is  George 
Millar  from  Austin,  and  James  Farrell,  from 
Carson  and  Tom  Booth,  and  "Graphy"  from  Vir- 
ginia City. 

And  now  that  we  are  all  gathered  together  and 
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have  all  the  time  that  there  is  and  we  have  no  work 
to  do  at  the  office,  we  will  enjoy  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  by  relating  our  experiences  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  left  behind,  knowing  that  all  of  our 
remarks  will  be  carefully  chronicled  in  the  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  through  its  special 
correspondent  on  the  planet  Mars,  Fred  B.  Moxon. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  story  telling,  of  experi- 
ences, humorous  and  pathetic,  many  of  which  will 
find  a  place  in  these  columns  later. 

The  news  had  been  received  of  the  generous 
Christmas  present  given  to  all  employes  by  tht 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  which  fact  oc- 
casioned many  pleasant  remarks  from  its  former 
operators,  accompanied  also  by  a  doleful  remon- 
strance from  the  former  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany, who  could  not  understand  the  occasion  of  this 
uncalled  for  extravagance. 

A  committee  composed  of  Frank  Jaynes,  William 
B.  Hibbard,  Colonel  J.  J.  Ddckey  and  E.  P.  Wright, 
framed  resolutions  of  appreciation  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  indicating  the  feeling  existing  among  the 
former,  co-laborers  now  on  the  planet  Mars,  toward 
that  company. 

The  meeting  is  still  in  session  and  more  of  its 
proceedings  will  receive  attention  in  subsequent 
issues  of  this  journal. 

Early  Telegraph  Days  in  the  West 

Mr.  John  Fletcher,  superintendent  of  traffic,  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  Company's  telegraph,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  recently  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks regarding  the  early  telegraph  days  in  the 
West. 

"In  looking  over  the  list  of  operators  employed  in 
Chicago  in  1880,"  he  said,  "the  names  recalled 
many  interesting  personalities  of  boys  I  met  in  the 
8o's  when  I  worked  at  Ogden,  Utah,  some  I  knew 
personally  and  others  I  knew  over  the  wire  but  all 
I  had  any  knowledge  of  either  personally  or  over 
the  wire  were  men  of  the  finest  calibre.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  character  found  in  some  of  the 
boys  of  the  old  brigade,  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion one  operator  sending  an  appreciation  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverence  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of 
cigars  to  an  operator  at  Ogden  because  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  a  lightning  storm  prevailing 
over  the  Platte  Valley  which  made  continuous  work 
impossible  and  no  work  at  all  if  the  sender  had  not 
been  gifted  with  the  qualities  which  the  receiver 
seemed  to  admire  in  a  fellow  worker.  Well,  those 
old  times  have  been  rolled  up  in  the  past  but  better 
times  are  in  store  for  this  old  world  and  while  we 
may  not  always  appreciate  the  fact,  the  change  is 
gradually  taking  place  for  there  is  really  no  pleasure 
in  what  we  are  doing  in  life  unless  we  are  striving 

to  do  it  right."   

Only  A  Bull. 

"Down  on  the  Wabash,  far  away,"  Josephine 
Skinner,  a  maiden  lady,  of  uncertain  age,  was 
night  telegraph  operator  at  Roanoke. 

Miss  Skinner  had  been  a  school  teacher  earlier 
in  life,  but  learning  of  the  great  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  telegraph  operators  and  the  handsome 


salaries  which  they  all  drew,  determined  to  shy 
her  castor  into  the  telegraph  arena. 

It  is  well  known  that  people  of  mature  years 
never  become  expert  at  the  key.  Some  can  never 
make  the  letter  "j",  some  are  indifferent  with  the 
letter  "p",  but  Miss  Josephine  fell  down  when  she 
essayed  to  make  the  letter  "m' .  It  was  just  im- 
possible for  her  to  make  that  letter  on  the  key,  and 
she  invariably  sent  it  "11"  instead  of  "m". 

She  was  a  timid,  nervous  little  woman,  easily 
frightened  and  the  dispatcher  at  Jackstown  knew 
this  and  tried  to  assist  her  in  every  way  possible. 

One  night  Roanoke,  about  ten  o'clock,  frantically 
began  calling  Jackstown  and  informed  Billy  Sul- 
livan, the  chief  dispatcher,  that  a  "bull"  had 
broken  into  the  office  and  she  felt  her  life  was  in 
danger,  hysterically  asking  for  immediate  assistance. 

"You  say  a  bull  has  got  into  your  office?"  asked 
Sullivan. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Miss  Skinner  replied,  "a  bull  is  in 
the  office  now,  and  I  am  so  frightened." 

Something  must  be  done  at  once,  for  a  bull  in  a 
telegraph  office  could  be  as  destructive  as  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop.  Hastily  securing  a  crowbar,  two 
shovels,  pick-axes  and  the  like,  a  handcar  was 
pressed  into  service  and  dispatcher  Sullivan  and 
section  boss  Kelly  started  on  their  gallant  errand. 
Thirty  minutes  later  the  handcar  stopped  in  front 
of  the  little  shack  of  a  depot. 

Rushing  in  armed  to  the  teeth  with  their  railroad 
implements,  Sullivan  asked  the  night  operator  what 
had  become  of  the  bull. 

"What  bull  are  you  talking  about?"  queried  the 
now  placid  Josephine.  "I  did  not  say  anything 
about  a  bull.  I  just  told  you  there  was  a  bum  here, 
and  there  he  is  now,"  pointing  to  a  fat  knight  of 
the  road,  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  soundly  sleep- 
ing and  snoring  to  beat  the  band. 


The  Postal  Interests  at  Indianapolis. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Indianapolis  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  spirited  management  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  that  point. 
Everyone  connected  with  the  service  seemed  to  have 
been  especially  drilled  to  occupy  the  position  which 
he  so  admirably  filled.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  otherwise  when  one  considers  the  master  mind 
that  controls  the  forces  at  this  point.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Looney  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Postal  interests 
and  everyone  in  the  service  is  imbued  with  his 
business  methods  and  capabilities.  No  man  can 
make  a  mistake  in  using  Mr.  Looney  as  a  model. 
The  same  energy  displayed  at  Indianapolis  is  found 
in  every  office  constituting  the  third  district  of  the 
Western  Division,  which  is  presided  over  by  that 
gentleman.  The  principal  offices  and  the  names  of 
the  managers  in  his  district  are  as  follows:  J.  J. 
Martin,  Albion;  Miss  H.  I.  Muldown,  Anderson; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Swan,  Auburn;  B.  A.  Noe,  Columbus; 
W.  L.  O'Keefe,  Connersville ;  H.  M.  Williams,. 
Crawf ordsville ;  E.  C.  Brewer,  Dyer;  A.  M.  Barnes, 
Elkhart;  G.  L.  Pierce,  Evansville;  E.  J.  Ehrmanr 
Fort  Wayne ;  F.  E.  Taulman,  Franklin ;  L.  J.  Vesey,. 
Goshen ;  C.  Y.  Henderson,  Hazelton ;  E.  J.  Huber, 
Indianapolis;  C.  Griffiths,  Lagrange;  F.  E.  Fisher, 
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Laporte;  V.  R.  Thome,  Lafayette;  I.  A.  Michael, 
Ligonier;  Helen  Regula,  Mishawaka;  H.  B.  Tull, 
Monon;  A.  Sutton,  Muncie;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Sibley, 
Newcastle;  J.  P.  Randall,  Richmond;  Laura  Mc- 
Neff,  South  Bend;  J.  H.  Eudaly,  Seymour;  F.  O. 
Hawkins,  Terre  Haute;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hoard,  Vin- 
cennes;  L.  Dolman,  Westville;  A.  W.  Schwarz; 
Kendallville ;  F.  P.  Scott,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  and 
A.  Osborne,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


NEW  YORK  POSTAL. 

"In  every  name  a  story."  This  phrase  has  ap- 
peared in  these  pages  often  lately.  There's  "Ed" 
J.  Fullum.  He's  still  putting  down  five  on  a  line 
alongside  the  embryo  stars  of  a  new  generation. 
When  "Ed"  began  "pounding  brass"  over  a  half 
century  ago,  telephones,  typewriters,  sending  ma- 
chines, and  even  duplexes  or  quadruplexes  were 
vague  dreams — perhaps  unthought  of. 

"Ed"  Fullum's  clean-cut  Morse  speeded  the  night 
report  from  Boston  on  the  Eastern  Associated  Press 
circuit  over  the  old  iron  lines  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company  in  1865.  There  wasn't  any  short 
cut  to  rapid  transmission  such  as  the  Phillips  Code 
or  the  Vibroplex.  The  work  was  accomplished,  just 
the  same,  with  an  unflinching  grip  on  the  little  hard 
rubber  knob  by  his  resolute  fist,  and  the  superb  cali- 
bre of  the  early  telegraphic  stars  whose  mastery  of 
the  quill  and  keen  mentality  made  the  "copy"  which 
pleased  editors. 

In  1867  there  came  a  pleasant- faced,  good-natured 
young  operator  all  the  way  from  Michigan  to  try 
his  luck  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph Company.  He  had  a  peculiar  "Roman  letter" 
style  of  penmanship,  such  as  none  of  the  boys  had 
seen  before,  nor  could  anyone  successfully  imitate 
it,  and  they  have  not  succeeded  to  this  day.  The 
young  man  was  "Tom"  Edison. 

Later,  in  New  York,  whither  the  course  of  events 
led  both  Fullum  and  Edison,  the  scientific  dabbling 
of  the  latter  brought  him  some  prominence  as  an 
electrical  investigator  and  inventor.  Fullum  was 
one  of  eight  operators  designated  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  to  help  the  future  wizard 
experiment  with  a  new-fangled  contraption  called 
a  "quadruplex."  As  we  all  know,  quadruplexes  are 
a  decidedly  valuable  adjunct  to  the  telegraph  today. 

"Ed"  Fullum  later  went  West  and  saw  life  beyond 
the  Rockies  at  a  time  when  civilization  there  was 
extremely  crude,  and  could  no  doubt  spin  many  an 
interesting  yarn  were  he  so  inclined.  In  October, 
1S88,  Mr.  Fullum  joined  the  operating  staff  of  the 
Postal  main  office  in  New  York,  then  at  187 
Broadway. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Walter  E. 
McNerney  and  Miss  Lillian  Shirley,  both  operators 
in  this  office. 

The  condolences  of  the  force  are  extended  to 
operator  Robert  F.  Stewart  on  the  death,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months,  of  his  eleven-year-old 
daughter,  Anna. 

Miss  Lucy  Cooper,  formerly  check  girl  in  the 
quad  department,  has  been  appointed  a  junior  oper- 
ator, and  assigned  to  the  city  division. 


Operator  R.  H.  Graves  has  been  transferred  to 
the  branch  office  at  20  Broad  Street.  • 

Operators  H.  H.  Matthews,  W.  P.  Dowd,  Miss  A. 
Liebert,  Miss  P.  Doty  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Butt  were 
recently  added  to  the  force. 

Three  years  ago  Miss  Jeannette  Brown,  operator 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  married  a  St.  Louis  millionaire^ 
a  patron  of  the  hotel.  Her  mother,  who  had  been 
an  operator  in  her  early  days,  took  her  daughter's 
place  at  the  hotel,  and  the  company  hoped  she  would 
be  a  steady  employe.  In  this  it  was  mistaken,  for 
she,  too,  was  captured  by  Cupid  and  married  to 
another  hotel  guest  on  January  1. 

NEW  YORK  WESTERN  UNION. 

G.  E.  Palmer  who  was  some  time  ago  made  the 
head  of  the  traffic  unit  in  New  York  City,  retains 
the  title  of  chief  operator,  having  supervision  of  all 
employes  engaged  in  traffic  work  at  functional  and 
non-functional  offices  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 
The  traffic  department,  represented  by  Mr.  Palmer r 
will  arrange  for  the  necessary  circuit  facilities  and, 
in  consultation  with  the  commercial  department  offi- 
cials, determine  the  method  of  operation,  that  is,. 
Morse,  telephone,  automatic,  etc.  All  changes  in 
the  personnel  or  salaries  of  employes  engaged  in 
traffic  work  shall  have  the  approval  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
when  they  come  under  his  jurisdiction  under  the 
plan  outlined.  Mr.  Palmer  will  also  control  all 
matters  of  force  in  Western  Union  offices  in  the 
Metropolitan  division,  such  as  the  assignment  of 
additional  traffic  employes ;  filling  vacancies  due  to 
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ELECTRICITY! 

ERE'S  just  the  book  on  Electricity  that  you  need  to  answer 
your  many  questions— to  solve  your  knotty  problems,  to 
teach  you  new  kinks,  to  be  your  memory  for  tables,  rules, 
formulas,  and  other  Electrical  and  Mechanical  fads.  With 
this  "Little  Giant"  I.  C.  S.  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook 


s.  With 
iundbook 

within  easy  reach  an  hour  or  a  day  need  not  be  IobI  "digging 
up"  some  forgotten  rule,  some  unfamiliar  fact;  you'll  Just 
turn  to  the  very  complete  index  and  get  it  "in  a  jiffy."  A  few 
of  the  subjects  treated  are: 

Electricity  dc  Magnetism;  Batteries;  Circuits;  Magnets; 
Direct  &  Alternating  Currents;  Dynamo*  &  Motors;  Belts; 
Shafting;  Electroplating;  Electrical  Measurements;  Meters; 
Arc  &  Incandescent  Lamps;  Mercury-Arc  Rectifiers; 
Transformers;  Insulation;  Electric  Cars;  Single  and  Mul- 
tiple-Unit Control;  Transmission;  Rail  Welding;  Tables  of 
Wires — Sizes, Capacities,  etc.;  Mathematical  Rules,  Formu- 
las, Symbols;  Tables  of  Constants,  Equivalents.  Roots, 
Powers,  Reciprocals.  Areas,  Weights  At  Measures;  Chem- 
istry; Properties  of  Metals;  Principles  of  Mechanics;  First 
Aid,  etc. 

The  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook  is  one  of  221.  C.  S.  Hand- 
books covering  22  Technical  and  Commercial  subjects,  all 
equally  crowded  with  value.  They  have  the  contents  of  a  full- 
size  book  condensed  into  pocket-size  volumes  ready  to  go  with 
you  anywhere  and  be  at  instant  command.  All  are  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth,  red  edges,  gold-leaf  stamping,  printed 
from  new,  clear,  readable  type  on  good  quality  book  paper, 
w.th  an  illustration  at  every  point  where  a  picture  will  help. 


The  regular  price  is  $1.25.  but  ' 
for  a  LIMITED  TIME  you  can  i 
buy  the  ones  you  want,  post-  '  i 
paid,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  i  1  ' 
only  50c  each.  I  f 

You  Run  No  Risk!  I 
Money  Back  if  Desired!  | 

INTERNATIONAL  ■ 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  I 

Box  No,  9361,  Scrantoo,  Pa.  1 

-  Add 
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any  cause;  training  of  new  employes;  increasing 
salaries ;  dismissals  and  transfers,  etc. 

The  multiplex  installation  working  between  the 
Central  Cable  Office,  New  York  and  Hiavana,  Cuba, 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction  during  the  few 
months  it  has  been  in  operation. 

Business  at  the  Central  Cable  Office  is  unusually 
heavy,  necessitating  the  speeding  up  of  every  one 
identified  with  the  service.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  McAllister,  traffic  superintendent,  how- 
even  everyone  is  pleased  to  do  his  utmost  in  moving 
the  large  volume  of  business. 

M.  W.  Cummings,  one  of  the  veteran  operators  in 
the  Central  Cable  Office,  who  has  been  absent  on 
account  of  illness  for  over  a  month,  is  about  to  be 
retired  by  the  company.  Mr.  Cummings  has  been 
identified  with  the  telegraph  service  in  New  York 
since  the  middle  seventies. 

Division  traffic  supervisors  J.  M.  Creamer  and  H. 
D.  Austin  are  together  spending  their  vacations  in 
Florida. 

W.  E.  Fleming,  statistician  in  the  office  of  J.  P. 
Edwards,  division  traffic  superintendent,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  a  son  of  Thomas  E.  Fleming  of  this  city, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  headquarters. 

The  Cotton  Exchange  employes  are  arranging  for 
their  annual  banquet  which  will  take*  place  in  the 
near  future.  These  events  are  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  by  telegraph  people  generally. 

G.  E.  Palmer,  chief  operator,  recently  tendered  a 
banquet  and  Get-Together  meeting  to  the  members 
of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  main  office  and  func- 
tional branch  offices.  Besides  the  heads  of  the  main 
office  supervisory  force  there  were  present  Joseph 
Cahill  of  the  Cotton  Exchange ;  W.  A.  McAllister  of 
the  Central  Cable  Office;  W.  A.  Schudt  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  and  F.  A.  Karl  of  the  91  Wall 
Street  Sugar  District  offices.  'J.  P.  Kelly,  chief 
operator  of  the  Commercial  News  Department, 
Chicago,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Kelly 
expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  Get- 
Together  meetings  which  were  apparently  so  pro- 
ductive of  results  of  benefit  to  the  service. 

H.  M.  Heffner,  the  head  of  the  Commercial  News 
Department,  New  York,  is  making  a  three  weeks' 
trip  to  the  larger  points  in  the  Eastern  Division, 
including  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  He  will  also  visit  Chicago 
before  his  return.  Mr.  Heffner's  trip  is  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  the  Commercial  News  De- 
partment work,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  service. 

Joseph  Cahill,  chief  operator  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change office,  was  married  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
December  28  to  Mary  Knudson,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Cahill  has  established  his  home  on  New  Street, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  When  the  wedding  became 
known  to  the  members  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
they  united  in  giving  Mr.  Cahill  a  great  send-off. 

PHILADELPHIA  POSTAL. 

Business  continues  good  and  the  following  oper- 
ators have  been  added  to  the  waiting  list :  Joseph  B. 
Milgram  and  Michael  J.  Kushner.  A  number  of 
operators  were  recently  transferred  from  the  wait- 
ing list  to  regular  assignments. 

The  office  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 


has  been  closed,  and  A.  C.  Carmine,  operator  in 
charge,  has  been  transferred  to  the  main  office  oper- 
ating force. 

Samuel  Getis,  night  printer  chief,  has  returned 
from  a  short  vacation  with  friends  in  New  York, 

Mary  A.  Walter  has  been  temporarily  transferred 
to  the  Pottsville  office  during  the  absence  of  Miss 
Williams. 

M.  J.  Hasson  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  in 
Manager  Wilson's  office.  He  is  succeeded  in  dis- 
trict foreman  Gorsuch's  office  by  Russell  Keys. 

Laura  Williams,  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge 
of  the  Pottsville  office,  has  resigned  on  account  of 
duties  at  home  requiring  her  attention.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded by  George  Lord. 

H.  L.  Eastman  of  the  operating  department  is 
the  proud  father  of  a  newly  arrived  son  on  Jan.  9. 


"LEARN  BY  DOING" 

Five  minutes  of  actual  practice  properly  directed  is 
worth  more  to  a  man  than  years  and  years  of  book 
study.  Indeed,  Actual  Practice  is  the  only  training  of 
value,  and  graduates  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  School 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  only  men  that  are 
fully  qualified  to  satisfy  EVERY  demand  of  the  Elec- 
trical Profession. 

At  this  "Learn  by  Doing"  School,  a  man  acquires 
the  art  of  Electrical  Drafting;  the  best  business  meth- 
ods and  experience  in  Electrical  Contracting;  together 
with  the  skill  to  install,  operate  and  maintain  all  sys- 
tems for  producing,  transmitting  and  using  electricity. 
A  school  for  Old  and  Young.  Individual  instruction. 
School  open  to  visitors.    9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School 

48  West  17th  Street.  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelses  2633. 
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Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  -  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President.  Thomas  M.  Br  en  nan 
Secretary,  -    •    -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  -      ■  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Western  Union  Building,  16  Dey  Street,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  2S3  Broadway,  Room  1030,  2.30  to  4.30  pan., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolephone  Building,  24  Walker  Street,  Room  1129,  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturd<*y»  1  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Ace, 
253  Broadwnv.  New  York. 
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Fear. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  personal 
development  and  advancement,  and  it  expresses 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  queer  thing  about  it, 
it  is  all  imaginary.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  our 
worst  troubles  are  those  that  never  happen.  When 
we  analyze  trouble  we  find  that  it  is  based  on  fear 
every  time.  Fear  is  a  depression  upon  our  lives  and 
activities ;  it  engenders,  hate,  discontent,  malice  and 
every  other  imaginary  evil.  A  fearless  man  is  one 
who  is  progressive  and  looks  at  life  through  a 
crystal  magnifying  glass.  He  sees  nothing  but 
good  in  everything,  and  his  enthusiastic  spirit  per- 
meates the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  all  within  its  influence  feel  its  good  effects. 
No  one  can  do  his  best  work  when  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  senseless  fear. 

Activities  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents. 

One  of  the  most  active  bodies  of  men  banded  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose  is  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents.  Its  member- 
ship is  composed  of  bright,  energetic  individuals, 
and  the  work  accomplished  by  it  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  railroad  business. 

The  present  management  of  the  association  has 
some  large  plans  laid  out  for  this  year's  work,  and 
special  committees  have  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  any  development  which  shall  be 
for  the  advancement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone  and  other  electrical  depart- 
ments of  the  railroad  service.  The  committees  are 
made  up  of  wide-awake  men  and  nothing  is  likely 
to  escape  them. 

The  association  is  doing  important  and  excellent 
work  for  the  railroads  represented  by  the  members, 
and  the  authority  and  weight  of  its  decisions  and 
activities  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  railroad 
world. 


Large  Operating  Forces. 

To  say  that  the  telegraph  business  has  greatly 
expanded  in  late  years  and  that  the  operating  forces 
in  large  telegraph  offices  have  been  correspondingly 
increased  does  not  make  much  of  an  impression 
upon  the  mind,  but  when  comparative  figures  of 
earnings,  expenses  and  net  profits  are  shown  then 
we  begin  to  realize  what  it  means.  The  enormous 
expansion  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  employes  in  the  principal  offices  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  few  lists  of  names  of 
employes  in  various  offices  and  their  magnitude  was 
indeed  a  surprise.  In  many  cases  the  increase  in 
the  number  is  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  what 
it  was  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  the  growth  con- 
tinues unabated.  One  of  the  first  thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  on  learning  of  such  large  forces  is, 
where  do  the  companies  get  the  money  to  pay  them 
all?  But  this  question  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  telegraph  business  has  enormously  ex- 
panded the  income  has  also  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

It  requires  system  of  the  highest  order  to  manage 
big  operating  forces,  such  as  are  found  in  large 
cities  these  days,  and  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  how 
these  rapid  changes  of  conditions  are  met  so 
smoothly  without  disturbing  the  established  order 
of  things,  but  when  one  change  is  made  every- 
thing else  changes  correspondingly  and  nothing  is 
thrown  out  of  gear. 
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How  to  Become  a  Telegraph  Engineer. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  telegraphers  how 
they  can  become  telegraph  engineers.  Our  reply  is 
there  is  only  one  way  and  that  is  to  study  the  proper 
books  and  acquire  the  practice  as  far  as  possible. 
It  takes  time,  patience  and  determination  to  do  this 
in  order  to  succeed. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  acquire  knowledge  with- 
out brain  work.  Some  people  can  learn  with  greater 
ease  than  others,  but  the  word  "ease"  in  this  case 
is  used  in  a  comparative  sense.  In  selecting  books 
to  study  care  should  be  taken  to  get  those  that  will 
give  the  best  results,  and  study  should  be  systematic 
and  serious.  It  requires  some  sacrifice  of  time  to 
make  a  success  of  any  study,  and  anyone  about  to 
take  it  up  should  consider  the  situation  well  before 
the  start  and  ask  himself  "Am  I  really  serious  about 
this  undertaking  ?" 

The  books  having  been  secured,  they  should  be 
read  and  re-read  as  many  times  as  necessary  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  fundamentals.  The  oftener  a  book 
is  read  and  studied  the  nearer  does  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  by  the  student  coincide  with  that  of 
the  author;  in  other  words,  he  gets  to  know  as 
much  about  the  subject  as  the  author  himself  does. 
Each  time  a  book  is  read  new  light  is  revealed,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  practice,  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  any  technical  subject,  such  as 
electricity.   

Government  Ownership  Craze. 

Representative  D.  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland,  the 
champion  of  government  ownership  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  air 
his  ideas  on  government  ownership  of  the  telephone 
system  within  the  District  of  Columbia  before  the 
House  District  Committee  a  few  days  ago.  He 
thought  the  "carnival  of  waste"  under  the  present 
private  ownership  could  be  cured  by  government 
ownership. 

Mr.  Oliver  Wilson  of  Illinois,  grand  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  favored  Representative  Lewis' 
scheme. 

"What  if  it's  a  failure?"  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  I  hadn't  thought  much  of  that,"  he  replied. 
"I  suppose  the  government  could  sell  it  again. 
That's  the  way  fellows  on  the  farm  do." 

Mr.  Wilson  would  do  well  to  study  the  telephone 
situation  a  bit  before  he  makes  another  break  and 
he  and  Mr.  Lewis  are  referred  to  a  book  recently 
published  in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment telephone  system  in  Manitoba.  This  book  was 
written  by  a  disinterested  party,  but  one  fully  capa- 
ble of  investigating  and  discussing  the  subject  from 
every  standpoint.  The  author  is  not  sparing  in  his 
criticism  and  shows  conclusively  why  the  system 
is  a  rank  failure. 

Government  ownership  means  an  additional  tax 
on  the  already  overtaxed  people,  and  every  means 
possible  should  be  employed  by  those  who  know  the 
facts  to  crush  the  absurd  doctrine  to  earth. 

A  review  of  the  book  referred  to  is  published  on 
another  page  and  all  government  ownership  advo- 
cates would  do  well  to  study  it,  as  it  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  2. 

1,210,389.  Manual  and  Semi- Automatic  Tele- 
phone System.  To  William  Aitken,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

1,210,424.  Telephone  Desk  Set.  To  Edward  B. 
Craft,  .Hackens'ack,  X.  J. 

1,210,463.  Telephone  Recorder.  To  Rupert  H. 
Greenlaw,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1,210,499.  Telephone  System.  To  John  H. 
Levis,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.210.602.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
Henry  P.  Clausen,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1.210.603.  Calling  Device.  To  Henry  P.  Claus- 
en, Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1.210.604.  Telephone  -  Exchange  System.  To 
Edward  E.  Clement,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,210,616.  Machine-Switching  Telephone  Ex- 
change System.  To  Bert  G.  Dunham,  Hawthorne, 
N.J. 

1,210,652  and  1,210,653.  Telephone-Exchange 
System.    To  Lewis  H.  Johnson,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

1,210,884.  Phantom-Circuit  Loading.  To  John 
Franklin  Baldwin,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,211,031.  Telephone  System  and  Apparatus. 
To  Allison  Akin,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  9. 

1.211.434.  Telephone  -  Exchange  System.  To 
Charles  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1.211.435.  Telephone  System.  To  Edward  Al- 
fred Graham,  Brockley,  London,  England. 

1,211,534.  Telephone  Signal  Device.  To  Ura  M. 
Boyd,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1,211,607.  Telephone  Apparatus.  To  Maurice 
K.  McGrath,  New  York. 

1,211,612.  Switching  Device  for  Telephone 
Systems.  To  D.  D.  Miller,  New  York. 

1.211.688.  Telephone  System.  To  Francis  W. 
Dunbar,  Chicago,  111. 

1.211.689.  Telephone-Exchange  System.  To 
Francis  W.  Dunbar,  Chicago,  111. 

1,211,963.  Radio  Receiving  Apparatus.  To  John 
A.  Proctor,  Revere,  Mass. 

1,212,091.  Telephone  Attachment.  To  John 
Oscar  Moisson,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  January  27 : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  126^ 

Mackay  Companies  88^-89 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  66-68 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

500)    27^ 

Western  LTnion    98 

PERSONAL. 

The  Right  Honorable  Albert  H.  Illingworth 
has  been  appointed  Postmaster-General  of  Great 
Britain. 

Major  G.  O.  Squier,  well-known  to  telegraph 
people  through  his  important  inventions  in  high- 
speed telegraphy,  has  been  made  a  brigadier-general 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  signal  service  of  the 
United  States  Army,  succeeding  General  Scribner, 
retired. 
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To  Celebrate  Mr.  Edison's  Birthday. 

The  employes  and  associates  of  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  will  celebrate  his  seventieth  birthday  at 
a  dinner  to  be  held  in  the  electric  storage  battery 
building,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  at  6:30  p.  m.,  Sat- 
urday, February  10.  The  event  will  be  informal 
and  entirely  social  and  about  1,500  persons  are 
expected  to  be  present.  Some  of  Mr.  Edison's 
personal  friends  and  former  associates  are  to  be 
invited.  Mr.  Edison's  birthday  is  really  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  but  on  account  of  that  day  falling  on 
Sunday,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  celebration  on 
Saturday  the  tenth. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


the  fourth  district,  under  Mr.  W.  C.  Daviet,  have 
been  transferred  to  other  districts ;  part  of  them  to 
the  third  district,  Western  Division,  of  which  Mr. 
John  F.  Looney  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  superin- 
tendent, and  a  part  to  the  second  district  of  which 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Sprong  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
superintendent.  The  lines  and  offices  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  that  have  been  part  of  the  fourth  district, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  third  district, 
Southern  Division,  of  which  Mr.  William  C.  Lloyd 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  superintendent.  The  lines 
and  offices  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  formerly  part 
of  the  third  district,  Southern  Division,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  district  supervised  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Hargrave,  superintendent,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Dallas,  Tex. 


Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  is  again  at  his  office 
after  an  extended  Southern  business  trip. 

General  Increase  of  Salaries. — This  company 
made  an  increase  of  six  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of 
all  employes  receiving  $1,500  a  year  and  less,  in  the 
service  since  January  1,  1916.  This  includes  all 
messengers  excepting  those  paid  by  piece  work. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Ward,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  severe  attack  of  influenza 
since  Christmas.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  now  convalescing  and  will  soon 
be  restored  to  health. 

Changes  in  District  Boundaries. — The  lines 
and  offices  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  formerly  in 


Executive  Staff,  Southern  Division,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ribble,  recently  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  with  headquarters  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  was  born  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Because 
of  his  father's  failing  health,  his  early  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Florida. 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  entered  the  telegraph 
service  as  messenger,  at  Harrisonburg,  in  1879.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  manager  of  the 
Harrisonburg  office,  which  he  held  for  four  years, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  studies  and  prac- 


TOP  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT — C.  H.  ASHBURN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  RICHMOND,  VA.  J  W.  C.  DAVIET,  SUPERINTENDENT,  ATLANTA,  GA.  ; 
W.  C.  LLOYD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. ;  C.  G.  KNAPP,  CHIEF  CLERK,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

BOTTOM  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT — B.  S.  PRICE,  SUPERINTENDENT  CONSTRUCTION,  ATLANTA,  GA.  ;  G.  W.  RIBBLE,  GENERAL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, ATLANTA,  GA.  J    J.  F.  HEARD,  DIVISION  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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ticing  telegraphy  and  typewriting.  From  Harrison- 
burg he  went  with  the  Associated  Press  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  where  he  was  the  only  operator,  on  a  circuit  of 
eighteen  stations,  who  used  a  typewriter.  From 
Macon  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on 
February  14,  1888,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  as  night  chief  operator.  Mr. 
Ribble  became  successively  chief  operator,  manager 
and  superintendent  while  at  Washington,  handling 
many  delicate  telegraphic  situations  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

In  1906  his  headquarters  were  mov§d  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  in  1910  again  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga. 
His  supervision  has  covered  all  of  the  Atlantic 
States  south  of  the  Potomac,  so  that  he  is  already 
familiar  with  much  of  the  territory  emhraced  in  the 
Southern  Division. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Daviet,  formerly  superintendent  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeds  Mr.  Ribble  as  superinten- 
dent, with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Mr.  Daviet's 
former  district  being  apportioned  between  superin- 
tendents W.  C.  Lloyd  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  J.  F. 
Looney  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  F.  W.  Sprong  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  remaining  positions  in  the  Southern  Division 
are  unchanged.  The  organization  is  as  follows: 
G.  W.  Ribble,  general  superintendent;  B.  S.  Price, 
superintendent  construction;  J.  F.  Heard,  division 
•electrical  engineer;  C.  G.  Knapp,  chief  clerk  to 
general  superintendent,  and  W.  C.  Daviet,  district 
superintendent,  all  at  Atlanta;  C.  H.  Ashburn,  dis- 
trict superintendent,  Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  C.  Lloyd, 
•district  superintendent,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  J. 
Hargrave,  superintendent,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  William  C.  Daviet,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  fourth  district,  Southern  Division, 
with  offices  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  February  1,  as- 
sumed the  superintendency  of  the  second  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  place  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ribble,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division. 

Mutual  Investment  Credit  Union. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Mutual  Investment  Credit 
Union  of  New  York  City  was  held  at  253  Broadway, 
January  16,  and  the  following  directors  and  com- 
mittees were  elected:  Directors,  Edward  Reynolds, 
W.  I.  Capen,  F.  J.  Kernan,  C.  Shirley,  C.  F.  Leon- 
ard, D.  F.  Mallen,  M.  M.  Davis.  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee, J.  F.  Skirrow,  R.  J.  Hall,  T.  E.  Hammond. 
•Credit  Committee,  E.  P.  Tully,  W.  B.  Dunn,  J.  J. 
Cardona,  J.  A.  Manning,  J.  J.  Whalen.  On  January 
19  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Edward 
Reynolds^  president;  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president: 
F.  T.  Kernan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Pole  Tax  in  Richmond. — Judge  Waddill  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
denied  the  injunction  asked  by  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Company  to  restrain  the  city  from  imposing 
a  license  charge  of  $300  annually  for  doing  intra- 
state business,  or  a  charge  of  $2  a  year  for  each 
telegraph  pole  used  by  the  company  in  the  city. 

How  to  Get  Business. — Go  after  it.  To  hold  it, 
render  an  efficient  service.  Cooperation  and  loyalty 
promote  efficiency. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

The  Morse  Electric  Club  has  decided  to  hold 
its  next  dinner  and  vaudeville  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  15. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson,  manager  of  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, has  been  granted  a  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. After  a  short  Southern  trip  he  will  return 
to  his  old  home  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Jenkins,  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  office  at  Letohatchie,  Ala.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and  Histori- 
cal Association,  is  the  chairman  of  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee appointed  to  secure  aid  for  destitute  negroes 
of  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  Their  distress  was 
brought  about  by  crop  failure  and  the  ravages  of 
the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
office  of  this  company,  addressed  the  Dayton  Ro- 
tary Club,  January  11,  on  "The  Telegraph  as 
Applied  to  Modern  Business."  He  compared  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  today  with  those  of  seventy- 
three  years  ago  when  Professor  Morse  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  from  Congress  to  build 
a  wire  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  He 
gave  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  com- 
pany's plant  at  the  present  time.  It  has  210,000 
miles  of  pole  lines,  1,581,571  miles  of  wire,  26,000 
offices  and  employs  more  than  40,000  people.  Mr. 
Jones  repeated  the  address  to  the  members  of  the 
men's  class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
January  19. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Simons,  former  manager  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  manager  at  Boston. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Allen,  former  commercial  manager  at 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  manager  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  vice  Mr.  H.  B.  Simons,  transferred  to  Boston 
as  manager. 

M.  H.  Luff  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  office  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Strudwick,  of  the  North  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  cable  staff,  now  retired,  is  in  New  York 
visiting  old  friends  and  will  remain  in  this  vicinity 
for  sometime  to  come. 

John  W.  Schmults,  aged  seventy-one  years,  and 
for  fifteen  years  secretary  to  the  late  president  Dr. 
Norvin  Green  and  afterward  connected  with  the 
press  bureau  of  this  company,  later  becoming  chief 
clerk  to  vice-president  T.  F.  Clark,  died  at  his  home 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  January  18.  He  retired  from 
active  service  July  1,  191 3,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Abstract  and  Bookkeeping  Department 
connected  with  the  Central  Cable  Office,  formerly 
located  at  24  Walker  Street  and  195  Broadway  for 
many  years,  has  been  removed  to  62  Broadway, 
where  it  will  be  consolidated  with  the  service  de- 
partment which  is  now  located  at  8  Broad  Street. 
The  two  departments  will  be  connected  by  pneu- 
matic tubes  which  will  greatly  expedite  the  service. 

Educating  Commercial  Employes. — A  special 
class  has  been  opened  for  the  education  of  com- 
mercial employes  of  the  Metropolitan  Division,  New 
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York,  with  the  idea  of  promotion.  The  first  session 
was  held  on  January  23  and  the  second  session  on 
January  26.  The  class  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morris 
Friedberg,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and 
for  some  time  an  employe  in  various  branches  of  the 
service.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  F.  Nathan, 
general  superintendent,  who  addressed  the  members 
at  length  on  the  purposes  of  the  class.  He  stated 
that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  those  who  had 
been  chosen,  inasmuch  as  the  class  was  limited  to 
thirty  members  and  that  it  would  be  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  the  company  and  the  employes  alike.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Kaufman,  general  commercial  agent,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Tausek,  commercial  supervisor,  also  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  class.  There  will  be 
two  regular  sessions  of  the  class  each  week  of  two- 
hour  periods. 

Friendly  Suit  To  Test  Interstate  Comkterce 
Ruling. — In  order  to  test  the  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  has  sued  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
to  compel  it  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  between  the  two  companies  on  October  15. 
1887,  which  provided  that  the  railroad  should  trans- 
port free  of  charge  all  of  the  employes  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  and  everything  it  needed  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  its  lines  up  to 
$10,000  a  year  and  charge  half  rates  for  services 
exceeding  this  amount.  The  defendant  company 
in  return  was  to  frank  the  plaintiff's  messages  on 
an  equal  ratio.  The  agreement  was  to  run  for  fifty 
years,  with  the  option  of  an  additional  fifty  years. 
The  agreement  was  adhered  to  until  April  25 
last,  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ruled  that  while  railroad  corporations  might  con- 
tract with  telegraph  and  cable  companies  fpr  an 
exchange  of  service,  those  rendered  by  the  railroads 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  usual  rates.  Therefore,  the 
telegraph  company  refused  to  continue  the  agree- 
ment unless  its  services  to  the  railroad  company  in 
excess  of  $10,000  a  year  should  also  be  paid  at  the 
usual  rates.  Since  then  the  telegraph  company  had 
been  charging  the  plaintiff  full  rates  for  messages. 


R  L.  Brooks,  Division  Traffic  Superintendent, 
San  Franciso,  Cal. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Brooks,  whose  transfer  from  Denver, 
Col.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  be  division  traffic 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Division  was  an- 
nounced in  our  December  16  issue,  is  a  well- 
known  telegraph  official  of  the  West.  He  was 
born  at  Houston,  Tex.,  November  30,  1880.  His 
first  employment  in  the  telegraph  service  was  at 
Denver,  Col.,  where  he  began  as  clerk,  July  1, 
1892.  He  later  became  a  messenger  in  the  Union 
Depot  office  at  Denver.  He  was  next  employed  as 
clerk  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  being  promoted  later  to 
the  position  of  operator  at  that  point.  In  1902 
he  was  advanced  to  the  managership  of  the  Las 
Vegas,  N.  M.,  office,  later  resigning  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  as  operator.  He  afterward  worked  in 
a  like  capacity  for  the  Western  Union  in  St.  Louis 
and  for  the  Postal  in  Dallas,  as  well  as  for  brokers 


and  railroad  companies.  In  1904  Mr.  Brooks  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  operator  for  the  Western 
Union  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  traffic  chief,  Denver,  Col.,  in  1906.  Within 


B.  L.  BROOKS. 


a  short  time  he  was  appointed  night  chief  operator 
in  the  same  office,  in  which  position  he  served 
until  the  early  part  of  1910,  when  he  was  made 
inspector  in  the  ninth  district  of  the  Mountain 
Division  when  the  latter  division  was  created. 
In  September,  1910,  he  was  appointed  division 
traffic  superintendent  at  Denver,  and  occupied 
that  position  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  San 
Francisco,  with  the  same  title  in  the  Pacific 
Division. 


Car  Outfit  of  Telegraph  Line  Gangs. 

A  typical  outfit  for  Western  Union  line  gangs  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Western  Union 
News.  It  consists  of  four  cars,  the  first  being  a 
sleeping  car,  provided  with  a  double  row  of  upper 
and  lower  steel  bunks.  One  end  of  this  car  is  par- 
titioned off  into  a  small  room  for  the  foreman.  He 
is  provided  with  a  bed,  washstand  and  a  writing 
desk.  A  sleeping  car  is  generally  a  converted  pas- 
senger or,  in  some  cases,  a  converted  sleeping  car, 
and  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  long,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  men  to-be  taken  care  of. 

The  second  car  in  the  outfit  consists  of  a  remod- 
eled passenger  or  baggage  car  fitted  with  steel  lock- 
ers for  each  man  in  the  gang,  writing  tables,  chairs, 
etc.  This  car  corresponds  to  the  living  room  in 
homes  and  is  used  by  men  when  not  at  work. 

The  third  car  is  the  diner  which  consists  of  a  pas- 
senger or  baggage  car,  the  general  type  being  about 
the  same  as  the  sleeping  or  utility  cars.  This  car  is 
divided  into  a  kitchen  containing  a  range,  a  water 
tank,  dishes  and  provisions;  a  dining  room,  a  store 
room  containing  a  refrigerator  and  bins  for  storing 
supplies,  and  a  small  room  containing  bunks  and 
lockers  for  the  cook  and  his  assistant ;  a  bathroom 
containing  a  shower  or  bathtub  and  a  general  wash 
room  fitted  with  five  or  more  lavatories  and  used 
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by  members  of  the  gang.  The  dining  car  is  fitted 
with  three  tanks  having  a  combined  capacity  of 
about  900  gallons,  which  supply  water  for  the  entire 
outfit. 

The  fourth  car  is  a  tool  car  made  from  a  box  car 
and  is  used  generally  for  storing  tools  and  supplies. 
It  is  fitted  witlr  a  work-bench  and  bins  for  various 
kinds  of  material.'  In  some  cases  partitions  have 
been  made  in  one  end  of  the  car  for  a  general  store 
room  for  food  and  supplies.  . 

The  cars  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  and 
wholesome  food  well  cooked  is  furnished.  The 
camp  cars  are  generally  located  convenient  to  work 
and  the  cost  of  operation  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
would  be  for  maintaining  the  men  in  boarding 
houses  and  hotels. 

Fifty-one  outfits  are  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  plant.  The  company  owns  forty  of  these 
outfits  and  operates  eleven  others  owned  by  railroad 
companies. 


The  Original  Wheatstone  Experts. 

The  original  Wheatstone  experts  who  came  from 
England  in  1882  to  introduce  the  Wheatstone  system 
on  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, comprised  William  Finn,  Samuel  P.  Frier 
and  S.  H.  Strudwick.  It  so  happens  that  these 
three  gentlemen  are  at  the  present  time  in  New  York 
and  we  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  furnish  us  with 
a  photograph  of  themselves,  which  we  know  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  everyone  who  has  an 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Mr.  Frier  remained  in  New  York,  Mr.  Finn  going 
to  the  repeater  point  at  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Strud- 


S.  P.  FRIER,  S.  H.  STRUDWICK,  WM.  FINN. 

wick  had  to  establish  the  Wheatstone  plants  in 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver,  Cheyenne,  Ogden,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  North  Sydney  cable  station  and 
at  a  few  other  points.  The  photograph  was  taken 
on  January  23,  and  is  therefore  up  to  date. 

The  history  of  the  Wheatstone  system  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  service  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen 
was  well  performed. 


All  three  gentlemen  are  natives  of  England  and 
were  prominently  identified  with  the  government 
telegraph  service  in  that  country  at  the  time  they 
were  engaged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Humstone  while  on 
a  visit  to  England  in  the  interest  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  1882.  The  three 
gentlemen  mentioned  were  highly  recommended  to 
Mr.  Humstone  by  the  late  Sir  William  Henry 
Preece,  then  the  head  of  the  British  telegraph 
system.   

C.  H.  Carroll,  District  Commercial  Superintend- 
ent, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Carroll,  whose  appointment  as  district 
commercial  superintendent  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was 
announced  in  our  January  16  issue,  was  born  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  25,  1881,  and  began 
his  business  life  as  messenger  in  his  native  city 
in  1897. 

He  worked  several  years  with  various  railroad 
companies  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Western 


C.  H.  CARROLL. 

Unioq  Telegraph  Company  as  operator  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  October  1,  1909.  On  November  1,  1910, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  local  commercial 
agent  at  Nashville  and  to  district  commercial  agent 
December  1,  1910.  On  May  1,  191 1,  he  was  made 
district  manager  of  Kentucky  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  and  was  appointed  manager  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  March  16,  1915.  He  was  appointed  acting 
superintendent  at  Charlotte,  July  1,  1916,  and  super- 
intendent at  the  same  point  January  1,  this  year. 


THE  CABLE 

Cable  Ships. — The  old  cable  ship  "Dacia,"  of 
the  India  Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  torpedoed  in  Funchal  Roads, 
December  3,  last.  She  was  in  chartered  service. 
The  cable  ship,  "Silvertown,"  is  now  being  used  as 
an  oil  tank,  not  because  her  usefulness  as  a  cable 
boat  is  ended,  but  because  there  was  no  cable  laying 
and  she  was  unremunerative.  Her  cable  tanks  ex- 
ceeded in  size  those  of  the  "Greav  Eastern.,, 


Mr.  J.  P.  Spanier,  general  agent  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Cable  System,  with  headquarters 
at  Naples,  Italy,  in  renewing  his  subscription  for 
another  year  writes :  "I  read  your  paper  with  great 
interest  as  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  many  of  my 
friends." 


February  I,  1917. 
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Francte  B.  Gerrard,  General  Superintendent,  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  New  York. 

.  Mr.  F.  B.  Gerrard  was  born  at  Buckie,  Banff, 
Scotland,  July  17,  1854.  His  wide  experience  with 
the  practical  and  technical  operations  of  cables  fits 
him  eminently  for  the  post  he  occupies.  His  training 
included  the  mechanical  and  electrical  construction 
and  repair  of  submarine  cables.  Although  an  ex- 
pert telegrapher  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
land-line  and  cable  operation,  by  nature  and  train- 
ing his  forte  is  technical,  and  he  has  acquired  a 
mastery  of  the  science  and  skill  necessary  to  direct 
the  successful  operation  of  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment. 

In  1870  he  entered  the  telegraph  service  of  the 
British  Post  Office,  and  later  served  in  responsible 
positions  with  Siemens  Bros.  &  Company  (cable 
manufacturers),  the  Direct  United  States  Cable 
Company,  and  the  French  Cable  Company. 

In  1894  he  joined  the  service  of  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  as  electrician  at  Canso,  N.  S.,  and 
later  was  made  superintendent. 

In  January,  1912,  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  company,  vice  Mr.  S.  S. 
Dickenson,  deceased.  He  is  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Gerrard  is  uniformly  pleasant  and  genial  with 
whomsoever  he  meets  or  has  business  relations,  and 
this  quality  has  won  for  him  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  the  whole  staff. — Postal  Telegraph. 


An  Ail-American  Cable  from  New  York  "via 
Colon"  to  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Mr.  James  A.  Scrymser,  president  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  of 
the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  states  that  he 
has  won  the  forty-eight  year  fight  to  open  direct 
communication  between  New  York-Santos  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  via  Colon,  but  that  the  beginning 
of  the  work  is  held  up  by  the  war.  British  interests, 
he  said,  have  appealed  for  the  second  time  from 
the  decision  of  the  Brazilian  supreme  court  but  the 
large  favorable  vote  at  the  original  hearing  guaran- 
tees a  sufficient  majority  to  make  the  decision  stand. 

The  original  decision  denied  to  the  Western  Tele- 
graph Company,  an  English  corporation,  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  granting  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Company  of  a  contract  per- 
mitting the  extension  of  the  latter  company's  cables 
from  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  Buenos 
Aires.  A  contract  to  build  cables  north  from  Brazil 
was  impossible,  because  of  the  Western  Telegraph 
Company's  exclusive  right  for  cables  in  that  direc- 
tion until  1935.  The  only  way  to  send  messages 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Azores  or  England  and  back  again. 

"But  with  the  building  of  the  Via  Colon'  route  to 
Valparaiso,"  said  Mr.  Scrymser,  "and  the  opening 
of  the  line  across  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires  a  way 
has  been  open  to  get  to  Brazil  from  this  country." 

The  laying  of  two  cables  touching  at  the  most 
important  points  in  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos,  will  provide  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  traffic, 
according  to  Mr.  Scrymser. 


The  cable  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Buenos 
Aires  will  be  1,200  miles  long,  and  will  touch  Santos 
in  Brazil  as  well.  From  Buenos  Aires  messages 
will  be  sent  across  the  Andes  to  Valparaiso,  Chile 
and  thence  by  cable  to  Colon  and  New  York. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company  opened  its  lines  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1882. 
At  that  time  the  rate  was  $7.50  a  word  between 
New  York  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  present  rate  is  65  cents  a  word. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  highest  point  of  elevation  reached  by  the  com- 
pany's lines  is  12,000  feet,  in  the  Andes,  and  the 
lowest  is  18,000  feet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  six  miles. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Davies,  traffic  superintendent, 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Tor- 
onto, Ont,  was  a  New  York  business  visitor  Janu^ 
ary  26. 

Saskatoon  Office  Damaged  by  Fire. — The  new 
office  of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  January  21.  The  thermometer  registered  27 
degrees  below  zero  at  the  time. 

•Claim  for  Damages  Discussed. — Justice  Dorion 
of  the  Superior  Court  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  dismissed  the 
claim,  with  costs,  of  Geo.  Tanquay,  Ltd.,  against  the 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company  for  dam- 
ages for  the  non-transmission  of  a  telegram. 

Advertising  Service. — The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  is  advertising  day  and  night 
messages,  day  and  night  letters,  Marconigrams  and 
cables  by  means  of  neat  desk  blotters.  It  is  also 
distributing  small  celluloid  pocket  calendars  which 
bear  reminders  of  these  classes  of  service. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Jekyl  Island,  Ga. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company,  of  New  York. 

The  Titles  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Peckham,  commercial 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Sharpe,  plant  superin- 
tendent, Michigan  State  Telephone  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  have  been  changed  to  general  com- 
mercial superintendent  and  general  plant  superin- 
tendent, respectively. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Downing  has  been  appointed  general 
traffic  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  Tele- 
phone Company,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradshaw, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford,  statistician  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twelve  weeks 
in  order  that  he  may  act  during  that  time  as  director 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  body 
was  recently  authorized  by  Congress. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  McGovern,  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  that  company  and  of  the  Cleveland 
Telephone  Company,  the  Michigan  State  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company, 
succeeding  Mr.  J.  G.  Wray,  resigned.  Mr.  James  S. 
Ford  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  to  succeed  Mr.  McGovern. 

The  Highest  Telephone  Pole  in  the  world  is 
near  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  where  the  wires  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  cross 
the  Chehalis  river.  It  is  126  feet  high  and  is  a 
single  stick  of  Washington  fir.  It  is  set  twelve 
feet  in  the  ground  and  is  guyed  with  four  steel- 
stranded  wires  at  the  top. 

Earnings  Statement.  —  The  total  operating 
revenues  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  in  the  United 
States  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30, 
1916,  were  $240,836,856,  and  the  total  operating 
expenses,  $159,198,088,  leaving  net  operating 
revenues  $81,638,768. 

Telephone  in  Honduras. — There  is  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service  in  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa, 
the  capital,  being  connected  with  the  system.  The 
longest  line  is  100  miles.  The  charge  for  three- 
minute  conversations  to  any  point  in  the  republic 
reached  by  telephone  is  22  cents,  and  messages  to 
the  boundary  departments  of  Salvador  44  cents. 
Messages  to  San  Salvador  or  other  remote  points 
in  that  republic  cost  66  cents. 

The  Texas  Comipany,  Mr.  James  R.  Mayer, 
superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex., 
recently  simplexed  all  of  its  circuits  and  is  now 
using  the  telephone  instead  of  the  telegraph  to 
handle  its  oil  business.  The  Texas  Company  is  also 
constructing  numerous  telephone  lines  in  and  around 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 


Name  of  Telephone  Company  Changed. 

The  title  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone 
Company  has  been  changed  to  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  the  property  of  the  South- 
western Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  (New 
York)  in  Arkansas,  and  of  the  Southwestern  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  (Missouri)  in 
Missouri  has  been  purchased. 


Book  on  Government  Telephones. 

Government  Telephones,  the  Experience  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada,  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  brought 
out  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company,  New  York 
under  the  authorship  of  Dr.  James  Mavor,  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  will  find  a  hearty  reception  among 
students  of  this  important  subject.  It  is  a  fearless 
narrative  of  the  true  record  of  an  American  gov- 
ernment in  the  management  of  a  great  commercial 
business.  It  tells  what  happened  to  the  rates  and 
what  happened  to  the  finances,  what  happened  to 
the  consumer  and  what  happened  to  the  taxpayer. 

After  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  and  study 
of  the  subject  Dr.  Mavor's  conclusions  are  decidedly 
against  government  ownership  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  conduct  of  a  large  telephone  enterprise. 


"The  entire  history  of  the  government  telephone 
enterprise  in  Manitoba/'  he  says,  "affords  evidence 
of  the  most  positive  character  against  government 
ownership.  *  *  *  The  management  has  been 
ineconomical,  the  enterprise  has  been  handicapped 
by  political  intrigue,  the  finances  mingled  as  they 
have  been  with  the  general  finances  of  the  Province 
have  been  unsoundly  administered  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  obligations  of  the  public  have  been 
enormously  increased  without  adequate  compensa- 
tory advantages." 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  course 
and  utter  failure  of  the  Manitoba  experiment  would 
inevitably  be  the  same  anywhere  else  where  a  large 
business  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  to  dis- 
tribute several  hundred  copies  of  this  book  among 
the  legislators  at  Washington. 

This  book  is  very  illuminating  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  and  is  a  plain,  straightforward  story 
of  a  great  and  costly  error  made  by  a  misguided 
government. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00  per  copy.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Harry  Gibbons,  a  telegraph  operator  who  wa% 
employed  by  various  news  services  in  Rochester* 
N.  Y.,  a  few  years  ago,  is  reported  to  have  been 
drowned  recently  at  Genoa,  Italy.  He  was  a  Mar- 
coni operator  on  a  Mediterranean  liner. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Taukton,  Mass. — The  city  electrician  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  has  recommended  that  a  $20,000  isola- 
tion station  for  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  be  built. 
He  also  urges  placing  the  wires  underground. 

Competitive  Tests  for  Newark  Fire  Alarm 
Head. — Competitive  tests  will  be  held  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  February  7,  to  fill  the  position  of  fire  alarm 
telegraph  superintendent  of  the  City  of  Newark,  to 
take  the  place  of  Adam  Bosch,  who  will  retire  on 
March  1.  The  salary  is  $3,000  per  year.  Inquiries 
for  blanks,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  All  male  residents 
of  the  state  are  eligible. 


A  Technical  Education  in  Telegraphy. — An 
easy  way  to  acquire  a  good  technical  knowledge  of 
telegraphy  is  the  study  of  "Correspondence  School 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Telegraphy,"  by  J.  H.  Pen- 
man. This  book  tells  all  about  electricity  in  its 
application  to  the  telegraph  and  in  such  an  easy- 
way  that  the  study  of  it  becomes  a  pleasure.  The 
book  covers  these  subjects:  The  mathematics  of 
telegraphy;  potential,  current,  resistance;  gravity 
battery ;  derived  circuits ;  arrangement  of  batteries  ; 
magnetism ;  self-induction ;  the  induction  coil ;  the 
relay ;  the  sounder ;  the  key ;  Morse  circuit ; 
grounds ;  switches ;  line  leakage ;  static  induction  ; 
testing;  testing  instruments,  etc.  This  book  is  for 
sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253 
Broadway,  New  York.   Price  $2.00  per  copy. 
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The  Christian  Religion  and  the  Morse  Telegraph. 

BY  WALTER  P.  PHILLIPS. 
(Continued  from  page  35,  January  16.) 

It  is  surely  in  evidence  just  now  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  pretty  typists  will  have 
made  their  exit  before  another  springtime  comes 
to  greet  the  song  birds  with  apple  blossoms  and 
lilacs.  They  remind  me  of  the  state  in  which  John 
Howard  Masters  found  himself,  when,  puzzled  and 
distraught,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  and 
indulged  in  this  bit  of  rhapsody:  "Oh  woman, 
woman,  ye  impale  us  on  a  lance  as  .long  as  life. 
Had  Fate  not  willed  it  otherwise,  we  might  detect 
the  incipient  shaft  that  wreathes  thy  baby  lips  or 
see  it  darting  towards  us  from  the  eyes  of  maid 
or  matron  fair.  As  it  is  we  dangle  near  thee  always, 
pierced  through  the  heart  yet  all  unconscious  when 
and  how  ye  dealt  the  painless  blow  that  makes  man 
thine  forever." 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  take  too  serious  a  view 
of  the  demoralization  in  the  ranks  of  the  telegraph 
girls  that  will  come  when  they  fall  to  singing  "when 
a  merry  maiden  marries  sorrow  goes  and  pleasure 
tarries,  all  the  air  with  love  is  laden,  all  is  right 
and  nothing's  wrong."  Mr.  Gilbert  knew  how  it 
was  himself.  Out  of  my  own  book  of  experience 
let  me  take  a  leaf.  Employing  many  operators, 
the  old  United  Press  had  only  five  women  who 
mastered  their  profession  sufficiently  to  hold  their 
positions,  do  the  work  of  the  men  and  collect  pay 
at  the  masculine  rate  of  compensation.  Four  of 
them  are  married  and  none  came  forward  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  these  women,  peaceful  and 
unwarlike  as  they  were,  taking  to  the  infantry 
branch  of  the  military  service,  as  it  was  carried  on 
in  their  homes.  They  raised  their  children,  gave 
their  husbands  the  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment that  is  so  helpful  to  the  male  animal  who,  ac- 
cording to  Elbert  Hubbard,  never  gets  beyond  want- 
ing to  be  mothered,  and  they  ceased  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  telegraphy,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  any  telegraphic  system 
which  is  dependent  so  exclusively  on  women,  em- 
ployed at  rates  below  the  standard  salaries  of  male 
telegraph  operators  is  sure  to  be  in  a  quandary  in 
its  attempts  to  demonstrate  an  economy  of  opera- 
tion as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Morse  telegraph  with  men  of  experience,  judgment, 
when  Hymen  swings  his  torch  and  beckons  the 
sisterhood  to  follow  a  leader. 

Judging  of  the  sex  as  business  propositions  it  is 
obvious  that  Hymen  is  mighty  busy  in  Bridgeport 
all  the  year  around.  The  expenditure  for  rice  and 
confetti  must  be  something  staggering  in  the  aggre- 
gate. "Come  hither,  my  pretty  child,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  tale  of  my  wedding  day,"  quoth  the  old 
woman  in  the  song.  Verily  the  presence  of  women 
as  factors  in  the  telegraph  situation  is  of  compara- 
tively short  duration.  As  she  works  successfully 
and  with  splendid  courage  she  murmurs  to  herself 
that  "all  the  air  with  love  is  laden"  and  she  is  hope- 
ful that  some  day  "The  Gondoliers"  will  be  revived 
and  that  she  may  hear  it  sung  again. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  I  had  recently  been 


appointed  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Wash- 
ington, I  went  to  the  Riggs  House  to  consult  with 
with  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  others,  particularly  the  beautiful  Phoebe  Coz- 
zens  of  the  St.  Louis  bar. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Phillips,"  cried  Mrs. 
Stanton  in  surprise,  "that  the  great  Associated 
Press  is  going  to  treat  a  woman's  convention  seri- 
ously?" 

"Hasn't  it  always  done  so?"  I  inquired.  I  had 
made  my  call  in  the  line  of  my  regular  duties,  not 
knowing  what  precedents  had  been  established  by 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Gobright,  of  the  famous  hat, 
and  a  familiar  figure  to  Washington  and  all  the 
world  beside. 

"Why,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  cannot  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  sneer  at  us,  and  laugh 
at  us.  As  for  the  Associated  Press,  always  until 
now,  it  has  smothered  us  with  silence.  If  a  real 
report  of  the  proceedings  here,"  Mrs.  Stanton  con- 
tinued, "is  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press,  we  shall 
never  have  our  annual  convention  anywhere  else 
than  in  Washington." 

And  I  believe  her  successors  continue  the  practice 
of  meeting  in  Washington,  even  unto  days  like 
these.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Miss  An- 
thony made  a  remark  that  indicated  her  great  satis- 
faction to  remain  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 
No  wedding  bells  for  her,  as  it  were.  Mrs.  Stanton 
smiled  but  said  nothing  and  then  she  looked  at  her 
life-long  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  womankind  as  one  who  should 
say:  "My  dear,  the  condition  of  single  blessedness 
is  one  of  independence  and  all  that,  but  a  hubby  is 
a  great  convenience  and  comfort  when  the  heart 
is  sad,  and  really,  Susan,  etc.,  etc." 

So,  after  a  long  but  I  trust  not  unpardonable  ex- 
cursion into  the  field  of  the  discursive,  I  come  up 
smiling  to  say  that  while  woman  labor  in  special 
fields  is  not  to  be  compared  with  man  labor,  she  may 
be  in  earnest  and  perform  feats  that  are  almost 
miracles — as  she  does  in  manipulating  typewriters 
and  Morkrum  keyboards — but  it  is  the  man  who 
stays  "on  and  on  and  on,"  as  Columbus  directed 
his  men  to  sail  in  spite  of  their  fears  and  their 
tendency  to  become  mutineers. 

My  conclusions  are  too  obvious  to  require  much 
explanation.  I  believe  the  place  for  the  telegraphic 
destinies  to  remain  is  in  men's  hands,  assisted  of 
course,  by  women  whose  presence  in  business  car- 
ries with  it  a  refining  influence  that  all  men  recog- 
nize and  applaud  with  all  their  hearts.  Any  scheme 
of  operation  that  contemplates  lower  pay  as  a  means 
of  reaching  an  economical  end  is  a  false  and  danger- 
ous doctrine — fallacious  as  applied  to  employers  and 
unfair  to  both  the  men  and  the  women  who  con- 
tribute their  respective  services  in  performing  the 
world's  work. 

Complete  success  in  life  cannot  be  won  along  the 
lines  which  involve  an  attitude  of  unfairness  toward 
our  fellow  men.  To  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
through  questionable  methods  or  to  reach  into  so- 
ciety through  an  adventitious  marriage  may  give 
the  impression  that  some  are  "simply  perspiring 
prosperity,"  as  General  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
once  said  of  an  upstart  journalist  of  equivocal  ways 
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of  transacting  business,  but  not  success  in  the  sense 
that  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  George 
Peabody,  Andrew  Carnegie,  George  Williams,  who 
founded  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  General  Booth  and  many 
others  have  achieved  it.  Real  success  is  true  great- 
ness such  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  possessed, 
and  there  is  no  abridged  route  by  which  it  can  be 
reached  through  a  display  of  that  inhumanity  to 
man  that,  as  the  poet  assures  us,  "makes  countless 
thousands  mourn." 

The  interesting  and  important  telegraph  invented 
by  Donald  Murray  is  altogether  too  large  a  subject 
for  my  limited  canvas  but  I  expect  to  take  that  up 
later.  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  always,  not  to  write 
about  matters  concerning  which  I  was  not  fully 
informed  and  beyond  the  facts  contained  in  Mr. 
Murray's  illuminating  articles  my  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  invention  as  it  was  originally  presented 
several  years  ago,  and  as  recently  developed  in  the 
multiplex  is  by  no  means  thorough.  When  I  have 
obtained  more  light  on  the  subject  and  can  speak 
intelligently  on  the  significant  phase  of  telegraphy 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  brought  forth,  I  may  treat  it 
with  such  understanding  as  I  possess. 

As  to  Mr.  Murray's  ingenuity  and  persistency, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  They  have  been  admir- 
able from  the  beginning.  I  am  aware,  moreover,  that 
many  bright  minds  have  contributed  to  make  the 
multiplex  a  wonderful  achievement,  but  I  saw  the 
Page  typesetting  machine  which  seemed  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  art  of  printing  rise  and  fall. 
Its  chief  inventor  was  the  son  of  the  Page  whose 
patent  on  the  local  battery  was  such  a  stumbling 
block  for  all  new  comers  in  the  telegraphic  field 
for  so  many  years.  To  all  rivals  of  the  American 
and  Western  Union  Companies  it  was  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  and  it  confined  their  operations 
to  the  faint  mutterings  of  the  relay  and  forbade 
their  use  of  sounders.  What  a  boon  the  main  line 
sounders  now  furnished  by  J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Co. 
would  have  been  to  weary  listeners  to  the  relays  of 
old.  And  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  it  never  occurred 
to  the  receivers  in  that  remote  period  to  employ  the 
tubes  now  used  in  connection  with  the  dictaphone, 
the  telegraphone  and  other  instruments  used  in  con- 
nection with  dictation  and  transcription. 

Page,  the  younger,  devoted  twenty  years  to 
making  a  machine  almost  uncanny  in  its  apparent 
intelligence.  Great  amounts  of  money  were 
expended,  but  no  real  progress  was  made  in  the 
net  result  obtained.  The  production,  cost  of  installa- 
tion and  operation  showed  it  could  not  be  employed 
if  considerations  of  economy  were  to  be  regarded. 
Incidentally  the  Page  machine  impaired  the  fortunes 
of  many  Connecticut  investors,  hitherto  deemed  to 
be  sane  and  shrewd,  and  it  was  the  direct  cause  of 
Mark  Twain's  financial  downfall.  Even  the  Mer- 
genthaler  linotpye  failed  and  was  only  a  half  success 
in  the  hands  of  novices.  Several  fortunes  were 
spent  in  its  development  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  Stilson 
Hutchins  and  others  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  typographical  unions. 

The  change  of  policy  in  the  Mergenthaler  Com- 
pany through  which  the  linotype  became  a  brilliant 
success,  and  the  expert  compositors  were  recognized 


absolutely  necessary  to  its  unequivocal  triumph, 
was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Philip  T.  Dodge,  the  kind 
of  man  that  all  of  us  have  in  mind,  when  we  voice 
the  opinion  that  brains  are  the  God-given  attribute 
which  link  man  with  the  Father.  Mr.  Dodge's  con- 
centration of  vision  and  indomitable  courage  in 
dealing  with  some  very  knotty  problems  stamped 
him  as  one  of  our  great  men.  He  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company, 
as  well  as  of  the  Linotype  Company,  and  gradually 
and  with  untiring  patience  he  is  transforming  the 
moderately  successful  organization,  under  the  ad- 
ministration-of  his  predecessors,  into  one  of  the 
greatest  business  institutions  in  the  country.  Its  prod- 
uct has  been  vastly  improved  and  its  transactions 
have  trebled  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Seemingly  its  output  of  grafonolas  and  records  is 
destined,  within  a  few  years,  to  be  ten  times  as  large 
as  when  the  company  passed  beneath  the  magic 
touch  of  Mr.  Dodge,  two  years  ago.  This  situation 
proves,  once  again,  that  the  world's  victories  are 
won,  as  DTsraeli  maintained,  by  those  who  have  the 
most  information. 

Although  Mr.  Reid  changed  the  Tribune  office 
from  a  non-union  shop,  which  it  had  been  for  years, 
to  a  pronounced  union  office,  when  he  was  nomin- 
ated for  vice-president  in  1892,  his  action  came  too 
late  to  save  the  ticket  from  defeat  and  President 
Harrison  had  to  give  way  to  a  second  term  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  Had  Levi  P.  Morton  or  my 
near  namesake,  William  Walter  Phelps,  been  chosen 
at  Minneapolis,  General  Harrison  would  have  been 
re-elected  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Fighting 
expert  labor,  whether  organized  or  unorganized,  is 
full  of  dangers  as  many  men  who  have  tried  to 
substitute  machinery  and  unskilled  labor  for  it  have 
learned  to  their  cost  and  their  undoing.  Mr.  Reid, 
who  was  born  in  America,  came  of  Scotch  parentage 
and  was  as  ambitious  a  little  Scot  as  Mr.  Carnegie, 
was,  as  a  boy,  though  his  efforts  did  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  gathering  great  wealth  for  a  specific 
and  noble  purpose  as  Mr.  Carnegie's  did.  From 
being  the  editor  of  a  small  newspaper  in  Xenia, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Reid  rose  by  sheer  hard  work  and  the 
exercise  of  his  very  unusual  and  peculiar  ability  to 
be  one  of  the  great  correspondents  in  the  field, 
during  the  civil  war — "Agate"  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette — a  Washington  correspondent  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune  and  at  last  the 
successor  as  its  editor  of  Horace  Greeley,  abolition- 
ist, philosopher  and  reformer.  Mr.  Reid  for  years 
was  the  controlling  power  in  the  conduct  of  the 
journal  founded  by  Mr.  Greeley,  and  he  kept  it 
true  to  its  traditions,  as  long  as  he  lived,  through 
all  the  changing  newspaper  conditions  in  New  York 
that  have  occurred  since  Mr.  Greeley's  death  in 
1873. 

Mr.  Reid's  goal,  of  course,  was  the  presidency. 
He  had  many  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  that 
exalted  office,  but  the  compositors  wpuld  not  forgive 
what  they  regarded  as  his  repeated  and  continuing 
snubs.  He  served  as  minister  to  France  with  great 
distinction  and  it  fell  to  him  to  present  Edison  with 
the  full  fledged  symbol  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  asked  Edison,  and  Mr. 
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Reid  replied  with  a  smile,  "Perhaps  you  had  better 
wear  it,"  and  he  assisted  his  democratic  and  gifted 
countryman  to  adorn  his  person  becomingly.  Later 
-Mr.  Reid  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  died 
there  and  his  body  was  brought  home  on  a  British 
war  vessel.  But  with  it  all  the  fact  that  his  great 
ambition  was  thwarted  by  the  hostility  of  the  printers 
with  all  that  that  implies,  stands  out  with  great 
clearness.  (To  u  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 
(Continued  from  page  40,  January  16.) 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  on  time  we  should  be 
doubly  glad — glad  because  we  are  able  to  work,  and 
glad  because  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression :  "I  love  the 
Western  Union  twice  a  month,"  which  of  course 
refers  to  pay  days.  Now  any  time  that  you  feel  as 
if  you  do  not  like  your  work,  try  to  get  a  pay  day 
smile  on  you  and  you  will  forget  your  dislikes  and 
the  work  will  seem  pleasant.  No  man  can  do  honest 
work  when  he  is  dissatisfied.  Unless  you  are  satis- 
fied and  do  honest  work  you  lay  yourself  liable  to 
dismissal  by  any  employer.  Would  you  be  satisfied 
to  pay  anyone  for  certain  work  if  they  failed  to  do 
it?  Quite  true,  there  are  many  days  that  we  feel 
more  like  working  than  we  do  on  others.  That  is 
only  natural,  and  for  proof  we  hear  such  an  ex- 
pression from  nationalities  of  rational  beings  and 
we  observe  their  actions.  We  can  see  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  same  feeling  in  animal  life  by  observing 
horses  and  dogs,  the  two  animals  most  cherished 
by  mankind. 

Therefore,  if  you  do  not  feel  disposed  to  work, 
are  not  ill,  but  you  do  work  and  sort  of  "grin  and 
bear  it,"  you  have  won  the  victory  and  no  one  will 
find  fault. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  dry  weather  days  the  way 
wires  work  much  better  than  on  rainy  and  foggy 
days. 

It  is  supposed  that  your  circuit  is  a  good  working 
"way  wire"  and  all  the  operators  are  good  ones. 
You  never  complain,  or  grumble.  This  goes  along 
for  some  time  and  your  presence  is  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  Finally  the  rainy  day  sets  in.  You  and 
the  others  have  a  hard  time  adjusting,  reading,  etc. 
Now  is  the  time  for  stamina.  Do  not  jump  up  and 
tell  your  traffic  chief,  "This  wire  is  rotten ;  it  won't 
work,"  etc.  The  traffic  chief  knows  that  all  of  his 
circuits  in  the  "ways"  are  somewhat  weather- 
laden  and  he  is  often  sorely  tried  and  needs  your 
help  now.  so  do  not  fail  him.  If  the  distant  office  is 
out  of  adjustment  and  you  cannot  break  him,  and 
if  no  intermediate  office  happens  to  try,  just  wait 
until  the  distant  office  closes  his  key,  then  try  to 
raise  the  office  in  the  middle  of  the  circuit  and  have 
him  call  the  distant  office  and  tell  him  to  adjust. 
Many  of  the  "boys"  out  on  the  line  will  do  that, 
without  being  coaxed.  There  is  always  a  way  where 
there's  a  will,  hence,  do  not  lose  your  temper,  but 
remain  calm. 

Never  sit  down  on  a  rainy  or  foggy  day  and  start 
calling  without  first  pulling  the  magnets  back  so 
that  they  will  not  approach  the  armature  as  closely 


as  they  do*  during  dry  weather.  Also,  give  the 
retractile  spring  a  little  more  tension,  but  never 
stretch  it  too  much  as  it  causes  it  to  lose  its  elasticity 
and  impairs  its  usefulness. 

(To  b*  continued) 


Requisites  of  a  First  Class  Operator,  Founded  on 
Electrical  and  Practical  Lines. 

BY  J.  F.  SWAINE,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

He  must  possess  sound  judgment,  bridged  by 
common  sense  and  keyed  up  to  accuracy,  by  concen- 
tration core  to  core,  and  in-f  use-d  by  magnetism.  It 
"relay"  takes  a  "bugger"  to  fill  such  a  position,  with 
the  following  calibre — a  good  rapid  transmitter  and 
receiver,  capable  of  quick  operation  of  a  typewriter 
by  the  touch  system,  or  its  equivalent,  as  it  offers 
two  great  advantages,  viz :  first  watching  copy,  and 
second,  counting  check. 

He  must  not  be  a  repeater  of  business,  passing 
over  the  wire,  either  at  length,  or  in  condenser 
form,  as  leaks  of  this  nature,  produce  trouble  and 
consequent  static  kicks.  He  should  read  and  alter- 
nate current  news,  so  as  to  be  en-light-ened  on  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  be  a  generator  of  power,  and 
brush  with  the  best  of  associates. 

He  should  be  instilled  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance, and  not  allow  his  crossarm  to  be 
guilty  of  saying  unpleasant  things,  or  giving  vent 
to  personal  feelings,  thereby  contributing  to  an- 
tagonism. 

He  should  send  slowly  and  firmly  to  plugs,  and 
not  switch  to  unnecessary  conversation. 

He  should  show  no  resistance  to  established  rules, 
and  special  instructions. 

He  should  watch  his  rq's,  bq's,  pq's,  and  he  will 
than  have  no  xq's  to  offer  in  the  balancing  record. 

^  He  should  display  every  sign  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
hind the  bat-tery,  and  in  long  and  short,  cut  out 
bk's  and  jk's. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  that  in  order  to  escape  the 
hardships  of  drudgery,  one  should  learn  a  business 
from  the  ground  up,  and  in  so  doing,  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  swing  to  the  front. 

Any  one  possessing  these  qualifications  is  "ok" 
for  employment,  as  such  men  are  sought  from  pole 
to  pole,  from  a  positive  or  negative  standpoint,  and 
are  usually  a  signal  success. 


Improvement  in  Copying  Telegraphs. 

Mr.  A.  Rappenecker  of  Bremen,  Germany,  has 
been  granted  a  United  States  patent  on  a  signaling 
device  for  writing  or  copying  telegraphs. 

Telegraphs  for  the  reproduction  of  handwriting 
and  the  like  by  a  photographic  process,  require,  for 
producing  a  light  point  which  leaves  marks  on  a 
sensitive  paper  by  means  of  two  mirrors  each  se- 
cured to  an  electromagnetic  rotary  system,  a  source 
of  light  consisting  of  an  electric  lamp.  At  the  trans- 
mitting station,  it  is  not  known  when  writing, 
whether  the  said  source  of  light  is  working.  This 
invention  enables  control  of  the  receiving  apparatus 
to  be  exercised  .without  the  use  of  separate  con- 
ductors, in  a  simple  and  ingenious  manner.  It  shows 
whether  the  light  is  burning  or  not. 
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Why  Telegraph  Operators  Should  Study.* 

BY   R.    M.   TELSCHOW,   ASSISTANT   CHIEF  OPERATOR, 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

You  brass  pounders,  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Lift 
the  lid  of  your  brain  cells  and  let  in  the  light.  What 
has  been  accomplished  by  others,  is  possible  of  dupli- 
cation by  yourself.  Throw  off  the  yoke  of  com- 
placency and  decide  on  a  definite  purpose.  Then 
compel  yourself  to  act  accordingly  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  heights  you  may  attain.  Persistency 
will  lead  you  to  victory.  The  telegraph  service  is 
as  good  a  field  for  budding  genius  as  it  ever  was, 
and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the  ultimate 
display  of  your  name  alongside  the  illustrious  ones 
of  Morse,  Henry,  Stearns,  Edison,  Field,  Siemens 
and  Marconi. 

You  may  greet  this  statement  with  incredulity  and 
assert  that  these  men  "got  in  on  the  ground  floor" 
of  a  new  science.  Ah,  if  you  but  realized  with  what 
infinite  labor  they  and  others  built  up  the  complex 
and  efficient  systems  of  telegraph  of  today !  We  will 
grant  some  were  pioneers  and  had  to  build  the  roads, 
but  the  result  of  their  efforts  gave  us  the  improved 
methods  and  machinery,  which  are  to  the  telegraph 
the  short  cuts  that  railroad  bridges  and  tunnels  are 
to  the  railroad. 

The  knowledge  afforded  as  a  result  of  thousands 
of  individual  experiments  is  yours  for  a  few  minutes' 
earnest  study.  That  which  required  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  clever  men  for  many  years 
you  may  acquire  in  one,  two  or  three  years  by  per- 
sistent application.  By  grounding  yourself  thor- 
oughly in  the  principles  of  your  busine&ft  you  can 
become  master  thereof,  and  once  arrived  at  that 
stage  you  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  success.  Hu- 
man experience  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
that  "Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

"The  spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all  genuine 
growth  in  the  individual,"  wrote  Samuel  Smiles 
many  years  ago.  The  leading  spirits  in  all  ages 
whose  intellectual  greatness  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  began  their  lives  in  an 
humble  fashion.  The  magic  which  changes  the  plod- 
ding shoemaker,  day-laborer,  bricklayer,  carpenter, 
weaver,  tailor,  miner  or  telegraph  operator  into  the 
celebrated  writer,  geologist,  architect,  physiologist, 
mathemetician,  electrician  or  scientist  is  but  the  mar- 
velous alchemy  of  self-help.  Self-help  and  personal 
efficiency  are  synonymous. 

Examples  of  men  and  women  who  have  risen 
from  obscurity  and  commonplace  stations  in  life  to 
the  highest  positions  of  usefulness  and  influence  in 
society,  through  timely  realization  of  the  value  of 
self-help  by  conscientious  study,  are  so  numerous 
that  to  attempt  a  general  review  would  prove  a 
futile  task.  We  could,  without  half  trying,  fill  a 
book  with  the  biographies  of  young  men  who  began 
their  careers  in  minor  capacities,  and  subsequently 
rose  to  high  places  in  the  company's  service. 


Adaptation. 

There  are  hundreds  of  big  men  in  business  today 
who  are  not  men  of  exceptional  natural  ability. 
Most  of  the  men  holding  the  good  positions  are  men 
of  ordinary  ability.  They  have  reached  their  present 


positions  not  by  what  we  usually  consider  excep- 
tional ability,  but  by  exceptional  adaptability.  Most 
of  them  started  in  a  small  w^y,  possibly  having  had 
to  adapt  themselves  in  the  first  place  to  their  pocket- 
books  and  get  into  the  first  thing  that  came  along, 
without  even  the  opportunity,  which  is  offered  the 
few,  of  looking  around  and  selecting  their  work. 
They  became  recognized  by  their  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  work  which  they  had  to  do.  Their 
individual  natural  tendencies  to  work  were  exer- 
cised and  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  particular  vocation.  They  applied  themselves 
to  the  learning  of  their  business  by  knowing  all 
about  each  duty  that  they  were  given  and,  at  least, 
a  little  about  the  work  of  the  man  ahead.  Stayr 
ing  with  the  position  and  learning  all  about  it 
thoroughly,  to  such  an  extent  that  one  is  an  authority 
in  his  line,  is  real  ability.  Nor  does  it  take  a  wizard 
to  do  it.  Knowledge  of  one's  work  is  the  substitute 
for  natural  brilliancy. 

Adaptability  means  shaping  yourself  to  your 
work,  meeting  with  at  least  seeming  equanimity  the 
many  disagreeable  exigencies  of  the  position ;  play- 
ing the  game  according  to  the  rules  your  "boss" 
imposes;  conforming  to  the  policies  of  your 
superior,  whether  or  not  they  are  agreeable  or  in 
accordance  with  your  own  .peculiar  notions  of  how 
the  business  should  be  run;  remembering  that  if 
you  do  conform  to  them,  your  turn  will  come  some 
day  and  you  will  be  given  a  chance  to  try  out  all 
your  pet  schemes  and  ideas. 

During  the  process  of  absorption,  a  little  "brows- 
ing" around  on  the  edges  of  the  territory  of  the 
man  higher  up  is  not  to  be  decried.  This  means  the 
broader  view  of  one's  work.  Let  the  employe  make 
it  his  business  to  understand  the  policies  of  his 
superior  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  interpret  for 
himself  the  occasional  irregularity  or  unusual  con- 
dition which  arises.  The  man  who  can  be  counted 
upon  for  initiative  and  judgment  in  an  emergency 
is  of  more  value  than  the  merely  faithful  plodder. 
— W.  L.  Holley  in  The  Pacific  Telephone  Magazine. 

Life  of  Radium  Luminosity. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "How  long  will 
radium  maintain  its  brightness?"  According  to 
recent  research,  the  "half-period"  decay  of  radium 
is  1,750  years.  Based  on  this  assumption,  and  tak- 
ing for  example  one  gram  of  radium  to  start  with, 
one-half  of  this  will  disappear  by  spontaneous  de- 
composition in  1,750  years,  leaving  half  a  gram. 
During  the  next  period  of  1,750  years  one-half  of 
this  remainder  will  disappear,  leaving  one-quarter 
gram,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  life  of  the  radium  content 
may  be  considered  unlimited. 


Useful  Kink. 

BY  W.  R.  EASTERDAY,  PLAIN  FIELD,  IND. 

A  small  rubber  band  folded  several  times  and 
placed  around  a  pencil  near  the  point  makes  it 
much  easier  to  hold  the  pencil  when  writing.  The 
fingers  may  rest  on  or  back  of  the  band.  The  rub- 
ber also  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  pencil  from 
slipping  out  of  the  pocket. 


•From  Eric  Railroad  Magaxint. 
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Gear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary 9  Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

aOUm*    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

Mr.  E.  R.  Fisher,  formerly  plant  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  was  appointed  last  October  to  the 
position  of  telephone  and  telegraph  inspector  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  System, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Some  Points  in  Railway  Telephone  Maintenance 

Starting  with  a  magneto  telephone  the  important 
item  is  the  battery.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
dry  cell  has  been  improved  in  quality  and  reduced 
in  cost,  until  it  has  entirely  supplanted  other  cells 
used  previous  to  that  time.  The  essential  features 
of  a  dry  cell  for  telephone  use  are  slow  deteriora- 
tion when  not  in  service,  the  ability  to  recuperate 
rapidly  during  periods  of  use  and  long  life  in 
service. 

An  ammeter,  for  measuring  dry  cells,  should  have 
a  resistance  about  equal  to  that  of  the  primary  cir- 
cuit of  a  telephone.  Those  commonly  used  have  a 
very  low  resistance,  practically  short  circuiting  the 
cell  under  test,  which  greatly  injures  it  in  a  few 
seconds.  In  measuring  the  current  of  a  cell  a  firm 
contact  should  be  made  on  the  brass  terminal,  as 
the  carbon  offers  a  high  resistance,  making  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  reading. 

While  good  results  are  obtained  by  connecting 
lotteries  in  parallel  for  use  with  low  resistance 
transmitters,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
a  high  resistance  transmitter  and  connecting  the 
batteries  in  series,  three  cells  being  commonly  used. 
The  cells  should  have  a  moisture-proof  covering 
over  th«  zinc,  and  should  be  placed  in  or  as  near 
the  telephone  as  possible,  and  not  less  than  a  No.  19 
gauge  wire  should  lead  to  the  transmitter  and  in- 
duction coil.  Batteries  placed  in  cellars  or  other 
damp  places  are  not  only  short  lived,  but  as  they 
are  connected  through  the  switch  hook  and  sec- 
ondary to  the  line,  they  cause  leakage  and  an  un- 
balanced line.  On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be 
kept  away  from  radiators  or  registers,  as  they  are 
worthless  when  dried  out. 

The  hinges  of  a  telephone  should  not  be  used 
as  part  of  a  primary  circuit,  as  the  springs  de- 
teriorate very  rapidly  around  a  railroad,  causing 
opens  or  high  resistance.  Where  the  transmitter  is 
mounted  on  a  door,  flexible  cords  should  lead 
around  the  hinges.  Tinsel  telephone  cords  are  very 
fragile,  and  their  life  is  greatly  lengthened  by  using 
telephones  and  receivers  with  internal  binding  posts 
which  prevent  their  breaking  at  the  tip.  They 
should  always  be  kept  dry,  as  when  moist  they  are 
noisy  and  also  give  a  "permanent"  signal  at  com- 
mon battery  exchanges.  In  renewing  cords,  care 
should  be  used  to  see  that  they  are  not  reversed. 
One  way  to  eliminate  this  trouble  would  be  to  have 
three  styles  of  cord  tips  on  a  triple  cord  and  have 
terminals  that  hold  only  the  proper  cord  tip. 

The  adjustment  of  polarized  bells  is  a  source  of 
much  trouble  to  some  repairmen.  No  adjustment 
has  been  found  that  will  meet  all  conditions,  as  a 
bell  at  the  distant  end  of  a  party  line  necessarily 
receives  less  current  than  a  near  one,  and  must 
have  the  armature  set  closer  to  the  core  than  others. 


The  armature  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  clapr 
per  rod  will  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  hole  through 
which  it  passes.  The  gongs  should  then  be  moved 
until  they  come  as  close  to  the  clapper  as  possible 
without  touching  it  when  the  armature  is  resting 
against  the  core.  This  adjustment  will  allow  un- 
damped vibrations  of  the  gongs  and  the  recoil  of 
the  clapper  will  tend  to  pull  the  armature  away  from 
the  coil  and  strengthen  the  next  stroke.  The  arma- 
ture should  have  as  little  end  shake  as  possible 
without  binding.  The  permanent  magnets  often  be- 
come demagnetized  by  abnormal  currents  and  should 
be  replaced  or  remagnetized  by  holding  them  against 
the  field  of  a  motor  or  an  electric  generator. 

A  good  hand  generator  requires  very  little  atten- 
tion, except  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  on  the  bearings 
when  they  become  dry.  An  excess  of  oil  is  liable 
to  cause  a  short  circuit  by  creeping  into  the  armature 
winding  or  by  softening  the  hard  rubber  of  the 
commutator. 

Nothing  smaller  than  No.  14  B.  and  S.  twist 
should  be  used  for  subscribers'  loops.  In  splicing 
twisted  pair,  a  Western  Union  joint  should  be  made 
and  well  soldered.  It  should  be  wrapped  with  rub- 
ber tape,  then  slightly  warmed  and  covered  with 
friction  tape.  The  splices  in  both  sides  of  a  pair 
should  not  fall  together,  as  any  leakage  across  joints 
in  wet  weather  not  only  causes  noise,  but  soon  eats 
wire  off  on  common  battery  lines.  In  dead-ending 
twisted  pairs  on  insulators,  do  not  make ,  turns 
short  around  the  wire  but  let  them  extend  out  in 
a  spiral  form,  covering  several  inches  from  the 
insulator,  as  wire  may  be  taken  down  and  used 
again  if  no  short  kinks  have  been  made  in  it. 
Twisted  pairs  should  not  be  used  for  overhead 
railroad  crossings,  where  open  copper  will  do,  as 
the  vibrations  from  the  exhaust  of  engines  cause 
intermittent  opens  which  are  very  hard  to  locate. 

Terminal  boxes  should  be  waterproof  and  as 
nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  as  the  sulphur  from 
engines  soon  destroys  the  arresters.  It  is  well 
in  case  of  large  terminals  to  have  two  sets  of  doors 
and  pack  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  loose  asbestos, 
where  cables  and  wires  pass  through.  A  wire 
screen  should  cover  the  bottom  of  the  bpx^  outside 
to  keep  sparrows  from  nesting  in  them,  or  from 
carrying  away  the  asbestos  packing.  Sparrows* 
nests  are  often  ignited  by  lightning,  thus  destroying 
the  terminal.  These  birds  have  also  been  known 
to  strip  the  wires  of  all  insulation.  All  lines  enter- 
ing a  cable  terminal  should  pass  through  a  pair 
of  fuses  and  have  carbon  or  copper  block  cut-outs 
on  the  cable  end  of  the  fuse.  Frequent  tests  of 
these  should  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  well 
grounded.   

OBITUARY 

H.  G.  Montgomery,  a  well-known  operator  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  fn  Balti- 
more, Md.,  died  in  that  city  January  3.  He  was 
identified  with  the  Western  Union  service  for  thirty 
years. 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Quick,  wife  of  Edwin  A.  Quick,  an 
old  time*  telegrapher  who  was  prominent  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
December  31,  1916.    She  was  a  soprano  singer  of 
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note  and  sang  in  the  choir  of  several  prominent 
churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  at  different 
times. 

Peter  Keegan,  aged  sixty-four  years,  a  real 
estate  operator  in  Brooklyn,  and  formerly  for 
twenty-five  years  an  operator  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  died  in  that 
city  January  8. 

Sidney  A.  Burnstein,  formerly  a  press  operator 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  De- 
cember 29,  1916. 

Thomas  Roche,  aged  seventy  years,  former  su- 
perintendent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  old-time  military 
telegrapher,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  January  21. 
Deceased  was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  and  learned 
the  Bain  system  of  telegraphy.  He  took  up  the 
Morse  system  in  1864  while  employed  on  the  United 
States  military  telegraph  lines  in  South  Carolina. 
After  the  war  he  was  operator  for  various  telegraph 
companies,  most  of  the  time  in  Boston.  In  1868 
he  became  manager  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph 
Company's  office  in  Boston,  and  in  1879  New  Eng- 
land superintendent  of  the  American  Union  Tele- 
graph Company.  On  the  consolidation  of  that  com- 
pany with  the  Western  Union,  in  1881,  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  third  district.  In  1883  the 
third  and  fourth  districts  were  consolidated  and  he 
remained  in  charge  until  1902,  when  he  retired  from 
the  telegraph  service. 


Morse  Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Cincinnati 

The  Morse  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  composed 
of  telegraphers  of  both  the  Postal  and  Western 
Union  Telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  railroads  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  held  its 
twenty-seventh  annual  election  of  officers  on  the 
evening  of  January  13.  A  very  enjoyable  business 
meeting  was  held  after  which  refreshments  were 
served  and  dancing  enjoyed  by  the  members. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  shows  the 
association  has  paid  out  over  $15,000  in  sick  benefits 
since  its  formation  in  1895.  It  is  in  an  excellent 
financial  condition,  having  over  $3,500  in  the  treas- 
ury, nearly  all  of  which  is  invested  in  good  safe 
bonds  of  local  origin. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Minning,  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion for  twenty-one  years,  retired.  He  has  been  a 
very  faithful  treasurer,  and  due  to  his  business-like 
methods  has  assisted  greatly  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  finances  of  the  organization,  making  it  a  benefit 
association  of  stability.  In  recognition  of  Mr. 
Minning's  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, a  committee  consisting  of  J.  F.  Colligan,  J.  L. 
Kroner  and  J.  W.  Pons  was  selected  to  purchase  a 
gift  for  hi.m 

Mr.  J.  F.  Colligan,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the 
association  from  its  start,  retired  two  years  ago 
after  rounding  out  twenty-five  consecutive  years  of 
most  excellent  and  ever  vigilant  service.  He  is  the 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  associa- 
tion and  where  there  is  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt 
as  to  passing  on  some  technical  point  in  paying  or 
rejecting  benefits,  he  is  leaned  upon  for  support. 


The  following  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  G. 
Scholl;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Phelan;  secretary,  H. 
T.  Scoville;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Pons.  Executive 
Committee:  J.  F.  Colligan,  J.  N.  Jacobs,  W.  H. 
Keer,  J.  R.  Pigman,  R.  W.  Lucas,  Ijos.  J.  Snider, 
Geo.  H.  Minning.  Auditing  Committee:  H.  E. 
Bryant,  W.  J.  Peters,  B.  C.  Chenal. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Frank  H.  Min- 
ning made  a  few  remarks,  wishing  the  new  officers 
success  and  health.  Mr.  Minning  is  one  of  the  few 
or  about  the  only  one  who  has  never  drawn  any 
sick  benefits  since  the  start  of  the  association  in  1895. 


A  Valuable  Hand  Book  for  TelegTaph  Engineers. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineers'  Hand  Book, 
published  by  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  available  for  electrical  and  telegraph  en- 
gineers and  students.  It  is  purely  a  hand  book 
and  does  not  go  into  principles  or  detailed  descrip- 
tions, but  gives  tables  and  rules  for  quick  reference. 
A  few  of  the  most  useful  tables  and  descriptions  are, 
conversion  tables;  specific  gravity;  electric  and 
magnetic  symbols;  resistance  of  wires;  powers, 
roots  and  reciprocals;  rules  for  electrical  measure- 
ment, with  diagrams;  telephony,  with  illustrations 
of  telephone  apparatus  and  circuits;  telegraphy, 
with  various  illustrations,  including  the  Athearn 
repeater  used  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company ;  simultaneous  telephony  and  teleg- 
raphy; wireless  telegraphy,  wireless  telephony,  etc. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  book  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  every  subject  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  command,  but  it  is  a  work  that  no 
student  and  practical  engineer  can  afford  to  be 
without. 

The  book  measures  only  inches  by  $l/2  inches, 
and  can  therefore  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket 
It  contains  398  pages  and  many  illustrations.  The 
price  is  only  50  cents  per  copy,  which  is  remarkably 
low  when  the  value  and  variety  of  the  contents  are 
considered.  Copies  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Exhibits  at  Automobile  Show. 

The  Stentor  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc.,  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  made  an  exten- 
sive exhibit  at  the  recent  New  York  automobile  show 
of  its  autophones  for  use  on  limousines.  With  these 
instruments  oral  communication  from  the  passenger 
to  the  chauffeur  may  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  instruments  are  of  attractive  and  appro- 
priate design.  Mr.  J.  L.  Spence,  chief  engineer,  was 
in  charge. 

The  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  showed  a  complete  line  of  electrical 
testing  instruments  for  the  garage.  A  competent 
staff  of  sales  specialists  explained  to  the  interested 
callers  the  necessity  and  serviceability  of  the  various 
instruments. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  had  a  full  line  of  batteries  for  automo- 
biles and  the  exhibit  attracted  much  attention. 
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Mfciency  Bagiacering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

{Continued  from  pmgt  42,  January  1*.) 

In  the  previous  issue  the  space  usually  devoted  to 
Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Duggan  of  Chi- 
cago who  presented  to  our  readers  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  ideas  entertained  in  England  on 
personal  efficiency.  The  article  needs  no  further 
explanation  or  comment.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
Duggan  is  evidently  possessed  of  the  right  ideas 
that  make  for  efficiency,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  our 
readers  that  he  may  be  heard  from  again  in  these 
columns.  What  he  had  to  say  was  both  instructive 
and  entertaining  and  that  is  the  sort  of  material  that 
everyone  identified  with  the  service  is  looking  for. 

The  one  thought  that  is  uppermost  m  the  minds 
of  perhaps  every  individual  is  that  he  should  score 
a  success  in  life.  Success  should  be  the  object  of 
every  man's  ambition.  It  should  stand  in  front  of 
him  and  he  should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to 
travel  toward  it  in  a  straight  line  which  would  mean 
perfect  judgment.  This,  of  course,  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible. In  our  endeavors  to  pursue  the  straight 
path  to  success  there  are  thousands  of  errors  in  judg- 
ment  which  make  us  deviate  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  thus  delaying  our  progress.  It  often  requires 
both  effort  and  retracing  of  steps  to  again  return 
to  the  line.  To  reach  without  hindrance  the  goal 
called  "Success"  requires  that  we  should  perform 
each  day's  service  faultlessly.  Each  person  knows 
that  even  fairly  accurate  judgment  would  cause  us 
to  zig  zag  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  These  de- 
flections could  be  attributed  to  many  causes.  Among 
them  we  would  enumerate  the  following:  hasty 
judgment,  hearsay  evidence,  decision  without  care- 
ful consideration,  loss  of  temper,  revenge  for  a 
fancied  wrong,  misunderstandings  and  hundreds 
of  other  shortcomings,  most  of  which  lead  to 
failure  instead  of  success.  Unless  a  man  speedily 
returns  to  the  lines  he  is  supposed  to  follow  he 
will  never  reach  the  success  he  is  after.  Suc- 
cess depends  wholly  upon  one's  own  effort.  Pre- 
paredness is  everything.  The  time  will  come  when 
one  will  be  called  upon  to  do  something  out  of 
the  routine  of  daily  duty,  no  matter  what  position 
in  life.  Will  this  emergency  call  find  you  wide 
awake  and  on  your  tip-toes,  or  will  you  back  down 
and  score  failure?  There  come  crises  in  every 
man's  life  which  demand  clear  thinking  and 
prompt  and  accurate  action,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  careful  training.  In  most  walks  of 
life  it  is  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  One  man's 
gain  is  another's  loss.  The  question  that  con- 
fronts us  all  is  which  do  we  want  to  be,  the  suc- 
cessful man  or  the  failure.  Anything  considered 
worth  while  is  worth  working  for.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  we  do  not  succeed,  somebody 
else  will.  There  is  always  someone  alive  to  the 
importance  of  every  emergency  that  arises.  Na- 
ture has  evidenty  made  this  a  provision.  Every- 
one should  exercise  his  mind  to  keep  it  in  work- 
ing order  and  thus  enable  him  to  win  success. 

A  successful  man  ought  to  know  how  to  put  a 
"whip"  into  his  letters,  to  successfully  close 
wavering  prospects,  how  to  bring  a  delinquent  to 
time,  how  to  supplement  and  discourage  the 


shortcomings  of  others,  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
new  employes,  how  to  be  able  to  explain  an  awk 
ward  situation,  how  to  persuade  and  convince, 
how  to  inject  the  "you  element,"  how  to  stand- 
ardize appearance  and  methods,  how  to  express 
ideas  so  that  the  full  meaning  may  be  conveyed, 
how  to  overcome  prejudice,  how  to  satisfy  com- 
plaining customers,  how  to  put  salesmanship  into 
arguments,  how  to  size  up  men  at  long  range,  how 
to  win  good-will  and  respect,  how  to  win  a  doubt- 
ful prospect's  order,  how  to  turn  inquiries  into 
orders,  and  exercise  judgment  as  to  whether  let- 
ters should  be  short  or  long,  to  say  no  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  not  to  compromise  one's  self  or  the  com- 
pany he  represents,  and  above  all  to  have  a  pleas- 
ing manner,  gain  and  retain  friends. 

(To   be  continued) 


Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Sendee. 

BY  C.  F.  WRIGHT,  CHIEF  OPERATOR,  POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH -CABLE  COMPANY, 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Duggan's  comment  and 
questions  regarding  article  on  Efficiency  Engineer- 
ing as  published  in  the  December  16  issue  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  I  wish  to  share 
Mr.  Duggan's  contentions  and  hope  to  profit  by  his 
suggestions.  He  has  no  doubt  only  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  at  heart  and  is  thereby  an  authority 
inasmuch  as  he  has  no  selfish  motive. 

Could  I  take  exception  to  a  statement  in  a  former 
issue  discussing  efficiency  engineering  to  the  effect 
that  the  telegraph  did  not  demand  more  or  give 
more  to  the  individual  efficiency  or  prospective. 
The  telegraph  and  its  future  depends  a  great  deal 
more  on  individual  efficiency  than  does  any  other 
line  of  business.  This  point  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  telegraph  is  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  varied  and  remote  businesses.  I  believe  its 
field  is  unlimited;  that  we  should  lead  others  to 
feel  the  great  importance  of  its  mission.  It  is  the 
medium,  the  appropriate,  the  one  and  only  means  of 
a  business  house's  constant,  sure  and  immediate 
touch  with  its  customers.  Telegrams  always  re- 
ceive the  prompt  attention  due  them,  and  always 
will.  It  remains  for  managements  to  make  the 
customer  feel  that  their  service  (the  telegraph)  is 
constantly  at  his  command,  economical  only  because 
of  its  expediency  and  service  that  is  maintained  by 
sufficient  methods,  sound  reasoning  with  his  and 
his  fellow*- workers'  problems.  There  could  be  no 
"ego"  tendency  to  challenge  in  such  a  management. 
With  such  motives  at  heart  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
success  of  one's  employer  cannot  help  but  make  us 
feel  efficient,  look  efficient  and  talk  efficiency.  Can 
one  talk  "efficiency"  and  not  practice  his  preachings  ? 
To  the  efficient  comes  the  task  of  suggestion  for 
betterment ;  finding  less  burdensome  methods ;  more 
simple  and  better  methods;  looking  after  the  little 
courtesies  that  soften  the  bitterness  that  is  bound 
to  come ;  a  straight  cut  here,  an  improvement  there. 
Application  of  force  of  true  unelaborated  argument 
here  and  lienency  there — or  just  truthfully  live  a 
just  and  equitable  life. 
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Assembling  Aerial  Conductors  for  Wireless. 

In  assembling  the  aerial  conductors  and  the 
spreaders,  it  is  "advisable  to  arrange  everything  on 
the  ground  first.  The  wires  may  be  of  copper, 
tinned  copper,  aluminum  or  phosphor  bronze.  Iron 
wire  is  not  recommended,  although  it  may  be  used. 
The  phosphor  bronze  is  the  most  desirable  because 
it  is  strong,  springy,  and  may  be  had  in  a  standard 
strand  of  seven  No.  22  B.  &  S.  conductors.  It  is 
generally  sold  by  the  foot.  Stranded  conductors 
have  a  slight  advantage  over  solid  conductors. 

Although  copper  has  less  than  one-half  the  tensile 
strength  of  phosphor  bronze,  it  is  very  easily  ob- 
tained and  quite  suited  to  aerials.  It  has  a  good 
conductivity,  is  pliable,  can  be  easily  soldered,  and 
may  be  had  in  strands  if  desired.  Ordinary  No.  12 
telephone  copper  wire  is  suitable  for  experimental 
aerials.  The  wire  used  should  never  exceed  No.  16 
or  its  equivalent  in  fineness  or  No.  8  in  coarseness. 

Aluminum  is  not  so  good  a  conductor  nor  is  it 
as  strong  as  copper  wire,  but  is  pliable  and  very 
cheap  when  compared  foot  by  foot.  The  main 
difficulties  with  aluminum  aerials  are  that  the  wires 
are  easily  broken  by  twisting  and  that  a  non-con- 
ductive coating  soon  forms  which  practically  in- 
sulates the  joints  unless  they  have  been  well 
soldered. 

In  using  aluminum  wires,  kinks,  bends  and  ex- 
cessive strains  should  be  avoided.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  other  wires.  Aluminum  is  difficult  to  solder 
but  special  solders  are  obtainable  which  makes  the 
operation  reasonably  sure  provided  the  joint  is 
well  cleaned  to  begin  with.  All  joints  in  the  aerial 
should  be  soldered  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  tape 
them  with  a  good  quality  of  electrician's  tape  and 
rubber  solution.  Loose  contacts  in  an  aerial  cut 
down  the  efficiency  materially  and  also  make  the 
aerial  weak  mechanically.  The  high  frequency 
currents  must  have  as  clear  and  as  good  a  conduct- 
ing path  as  possible  if  the  waves  are  to  be  radiated 
without  considerable  loss. 


QUESTIONS  ON  WIRELESS. 

What  metal  can  be  used  for  aerial  conductors  or 
antennae  ? 

What  is  the  most  desirable  metal  to  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  why? 

Is  it  best  to  use  solid  or  stranded  wires  for  con- 
ductors ? 

How  does  copper  compare  with  phosphor  bronze 
for  use  as  aerial  conductors? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  aluminum  for 
aerials  ? 

What  care  should  be  taken  when  aluminum  is 
used? 

How  should  joints  in  aerials  be  made? 
What  is  the  effect  of  loose  contacts  or  imperfect 
joints  in  aerials? 


The  Invention  and  First  Principles 
ot  the  Telephone. 

In  the  year  1876  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Elisha  Gray,  two  American  scientists,  invented  in- 


dependently the  electro-magnetic  telephone.  *Wit6 
these  inventions  the^practical  application  of  electri- 
cal transmission  of  speech  over  wires  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  to  the  world  as  an  established 
scientific  achievement.  .  The  telephone  soon  became 
an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  expeditious  dis- 
patch of  affairs  in  the  great  field  of  commerce,  in 
both  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  government, 
in  the  complex  relations  of  social  life  and  in  all 
other  departments  of  human  activity.  Previous 
to  the  inventions  of  Bell  and  Gray,  other  experi- 
menters had  succeeded  in  transmitting  sounds  by 
means  of  mechanical  telephones,  which  were  crude 
devices,  consisting  of  wooden  rods  and  strings,  or 
wires,  stretched  between  points  separated  by  short 
distances.  Such  types  of  apparatus  were  known  at 
as  early  a  period  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
were  of  no  practical  value  and  served  only  as  a 
source  of  amusement  and  entertainment  to  those 
interested  in  the  discovery  of  new  phenomena  in 
the  transmission  of  sounds. 

The  basic  principle  of  all  telephone  practice,  as 
well  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  applied  electrical 
science,  is  inherently  involved  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  two  laws  relating  to  the  transformation 
of  electric  into  magnetic  energy  and  conversely 
magnetic  into  electric  energy. 

An  iron  or  steel  bar  wound  with  a  coil  of  wire, 
becomes  a  magnet  when  placed  in  circuit  with  a 
battery,  and  the  electric  current  is  made  to  flow 
through  the  coil.  If  an  iron  armature  be  placed  in 
proximity  to  either  of  the  poles  of  this  magnetized 
bar  it  will  be  attracted  so  long  as  the  current  con- 
tinues to  flow  through  the  coil  of  wire ;  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  the  magnet  varying  as  the  strength  of 
the  current  varies,  and  losing  its  magnetic  attrac- 
tion when  the  circuit  is  opened  and  the  current 
ceases  to  flow.  If,  however,  the  bar  be  of  steel  and 
is  magnetized  permanently,  an  attractive  force,  in- 
dependent of  the  current,  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
armature;  but  the  current  will,  according  to  its 
direction,  modify  this  attractive  force  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  TELEPHONE. 

When  did  Bell  and  Gray  invent  the  electro- 
magnetic telephone? 

What  are  the  two  laws  upon  which  the  electro- 
magnetic telephone  is  based? 

How  may  an  iron  or  steel  bar  be  made  a  magnet? 

What  is  the  action  of  an  iron  armature  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  either  pole  of  a  temporarily 
magnetized  bar. 

If  the  bar  be  a  permanent  magnet  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  a  current  flowing  through  the  wire  ? 


Efficiency  in  the  Telegraph  Service. — A 
well  known  telegraph  official  writes  in  regard  to 
the  articles  we  are  printing  on  Efficiency  Engineer- 
ing in  the  Telegraph  Service:  "The  more  I  learn 
of  men  and  things  the  more  I  realize  that  in  the 
upward  climb  there  is  just  one  ladder  available  and 
that  is  muiual  consideration  and  co-Gperat;on,  all 
of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  efficiency." 
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Answers  to  Questions.  . 

Q.-r-When  the  magneto  bell  of  a  telephone  re- 
ceives and  transmits  a  feeble  ring  and  talks  faintly, 
what  is  the  likely  cause?  W.  T. 

A.— This  trouble  may  be  caused  by  poor  connec- 
tions through  the  hinges  of  the  box ;  a  poor  ground 
wire  connection;  a  resistance  cross,  if  a  bridging 
metallic  line,  or  an  escape  or  poor  ground,  if  a 
bridging  grounded  line. 

Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  take  out  a  license  for  an 
experimental  wireless  receiving  station,  and  what 
are  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  experi- 
mental transmitting  stations?  A.  E.  C. 

A. — No  license  is  required  to  maintain  experi- 
mental wireless  receiving  equipment.  In  sending, 
a  license  is  required.  The  experimenter  must  not 
use  a  wave  length  over  200  meters  for  transmission 
nor  a  greater  power  than  one  kilowatt  if  he  is 
further  than  five  nautical  miles  away  from  a  gov- 
ernment station,  or  not  more  than  one-half  kilowatt 
if  within  five  nautical  miles. 

Q. — I  note  that  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  has  recently 
been  transmitting  music  by  wireless  for  several, 
miles.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  the  apparatus 
is  arranged  to  produce  this  result?  P.  T.  R. 

A. — For  the  transmission  of  a  musical  selection 
the  microphone  is  placed  inside  the  cabinet  of  a 
Columbia  graphophone,  where  it  will  get  the  full 
volume  of  sound,  and  when  the  Columbia  record  is 
made  to  play,  the  musical  notes,  like  the  vibrations 
of  the  human  voice,  are  taken  by  wire  to  a  coil 
where  they  are  transformed  into  high  frequency 
waves  of  high  voltage.  Thus  they  are  sent  out, 
by  the  oscillating  audion,  for  public  enjoyment.  At 
the  receiving  end,  the  music  or  spoken  word  is 
heard  by  means  of  the  regular  wireless  ear  pieces. 
In  point  of  clearness  of  transmission  it  is  said  that 
the  zylophone  and  the  accordion  are  among  the  best 
instruments  for  wireless  transmission,  although  the 
brass  band,  and  the  human  voice,  especially  if 
soprano,  oftentimes  are  equally  clear  to  all  the 
listening  amateur  stations. 

Q. — Can  you  give  me  the  rules  for  testing  wires 
for  resistance,  measurement  of  current,  voltage,  in- 
sulation, etc.,  in  brief  form  in  this  department  ?  J. 

A. — This  is  such  a  large  subject  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  give  you  the  information  in  a  limited 
space.  We  would  suggest  that  you  purchase  a  copy 
of  Jones'  book  of  Diagrams  and  Complete  Informa- 
tion for  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Students,  which 
covers  the  ground  very  completely.  This  book  is 
sold  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  at  $2.00 
per  copy. 


Increased  Tariffs  in  France. — The  telegraph 
and  telephone  tariffs  in  France  have  been  raised  by 
levying  a  tax  of  five  cents  per  telegram  up  to  fifty 
words,  in  addition  to  the  normal  charge  of  one 
cent  a  word,  and  increasing  the  annual  payment 
for  a  private  telephone  from  $80  to  $100. 

Grit. — Always  keep  a  good  supply  of  grit  on 
hand  for  immediate  use,  as  it  will  carry  one  through 
times  of  adversity,  annoyance,  discouragement  and 
disappointment.  Grit  is  firmness  of  character  and 
courage. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Serial  Building  Loai)  and 
Savings  Institution. 

The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  January  16.  The  following  board  of  man- 
agement was  elected:  Thomas  W.  Carroll,  presi- 
dent; T.  M.  Brennan,  vice-president;  Edwin  F. 
Howell,  secretary.  Directors :  M.  J.  O'Leary,  W.  J. 
Quinn,  t.  E.  Fleming,  G.  W.  Blanchard,  C.  A.  Kil- 
foyle,  M.  J.  Kenna,  J.  F.  McGuire,  C.  G.  Ross,  Chas. 
ijacobson,  J.  F.  Nathan,  P.  J.  Casey  and  E.  P.  Tully. 

The  sixty-fourth  semi-annual  statement,  dated 
December  31,  1916,  which  was  presented  at  the 
meeting  shows  the  following  results: 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand   $  61,74549 

Mortgages   975,294.76 

Share  loans   22,464.00 

Real  estate    40,018.47 

Shares  of  Land  Bank  .  L.   10,000.00 

Advances   7>°59-83 

Furniture  400.00 

LIABILITIES  $1,116,982.55 

Members' installments  $  190,522.63 

Savings   435>39i-93 

Income  certificates  . . :   368,774.13 

Juvenile  savings   2,042.13 

Land  Bank  collateral  loans   50,000.00 

Due  on  incomplete  loans   8,150.00 

Special  mortgages   6,750.00 

Undivided  earnings    55»35I-73 


$1,116,982.55 

The  association  was  established  in  1885  and  is  in- 
corporated under  the  banking  law  of  New  York.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  banks.  

Old  Timers  Proceedings. — The  proceedings  of 
the  thirty-fifth  annual  reunion  of  the  Old  Time 
Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  September  26-28  last,  are  now 
being  distributed  to  the  members.  It  is  the  most 
artistic  and  finished  report  issued  by  that  organiza- 
tion and  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  foremost  place  in 
the  telegraph  man's  library.  For  the  portraits  of 
prominent  people  at  present  or  formerly  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  telegraph  it  is  well  worth  pos- 
sessing, and  no  doubt  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
for  this  feature  alone.  The  reading  matter  of  course 
is  highly  entertaining  and  the  work  of  preparing  it 
for  its  permanent  book  form  was  admirably  carried 
out,  judging  from  the  finished  product.  The 
speeches  delivered  at  the  banquet  form  excellent 
reading,  and  will  enable  one  to  while  away  a  pleasant 
hour  at  any  time.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  of 
which  Mr.  David  Homer  Bates  is  secretary,  is  also 
included  in  the  book.  Some  valuable,  historical  mat- 
ter is  presented  and  altogether  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  of  unusual  interest.  Messrs.  F.  J. 
Scherrer,  secretary,  of  the  Old  Timers,  and  Mr. 
Bates  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  combined  work. 
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MR  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

No  More  Keep-Out  Lists. 

It  is  remarkable  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  used  to  be  when  a  correspondent  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  began  to  write 
up  an  office  naming  the  operators,  he  would  be  im- 
plored to  omit  certain  names  from  the  list  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  or  distort  the  names  so  that 
certain  outside  interests  could  not  identify  them. 
Now  all  this  has  been  changed.  One  can  travel  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  visit  the  various 
offices,  write  up  the  staffs,  and  every  person  identi- 
fied with  the  service  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  have  his  name  appear  in  the  published  rosters. 
There  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  a  keep-out  list. 
Everyone  identified  with  the  telegraph  service  today 
appears  to  be  happy  and  contented.  All  of  this 
makes  the  work  of  the  correspondent  a  pleasure. 


Personal  Notes. 

E.  P.  Cronin,  for  many  years  in  the  Chicago 
office,  and  who  has  been  in  the  western  country 
from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  again  at 
the  key  in  the  Los  Angeles  office  doing  his  ninety- 
seven  messages  an  hour  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

John  H.  Carroll,  the  noted  Chicago  operator  who 
has  been  spending  three  months  in  the  East  has 
returned  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  resumed  his 
position  with  the  Western  Union. 

Silvio  J.  Traverso,  once  connected  with  the  Hasty 
Messenger  and  Delivery  Company,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  conducting  a  similar  profitable  enterprise  in 
Los  Angeles,  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Tele- 
graph Company. 

Jayo  McConniffe,  a  well  known  old-timer  is  with 
the  Postal  in  New  Orleans.  This  information  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  old  friends  who 
thought  he  had  taken  his  heavenly  flight. 

Tom  Austin,  recently  with  the  Western  Union  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  now  with  the  Texas  Postal  at 
Dallas,  and  is  doing  well. 

Miss  Marion  Burr,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  is  the  com- 
petent stenographer  of  manager  T.  A.  Darling,  of 
the  Western  Union  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Wm.  A.  Porteous,  the  genial  manager  for  the 
Western  Union  at  New  Orleans,  is  always  seeking 
what  good  he  can  do  the  community  and  at  Christ- 
mas time  crowned  himself  with  glory  in  the  good 
work  performed  for  the  orphan  children  of  his 
native  city. 

Norman  Ringer,  once  commercial  superintendent 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  entered  another  line  of  business 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gus.  Schulze,  manager  for  the  Western  Union  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  is  the  best  telegraph  man,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  telegraph,  in  the  country.  He 
handles  the  Italian  and  Mexican  customers  of  his 
city  like  a  real  maestro. 

Nelson  E.  Church,  manager  of  the  Postal  at  New 
Orleans,  is  an  old-time  Western  Union  manager, 
and  brings  to  his  company  all  the  stunts  learned 
with  the  old  company.  Mr.  Church's  earnest  and 
painstaking  methods  win  success  for  his  company. 


The  many  friends  of  J.  Levin  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits  and  is  beginning  to  exhibit  traces  of 
that  old  dynamic  energy  he  possessed  years  ago. 
We  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  with  him  recently. 

E.  Burke  Spencer,  so  well  and  favorably  known 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  visit- 
ing friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Nat.  Firman,  the  Adonis  of  the  profession,  after 
trying  many  other  kinds  of  employment,  is  again  at 
the  key  at  the  Western  Union  office  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  brother  Billy,  the  well  known  star  operator  and 
all-round  athlete,  is  engaged  in  ranching  in  southern 
California  and  is  doing  well. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

While  the  telegraph  boys  of  Chicago  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  and  making  merry,  a  great  noise  was 
heard  up  the  line,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  was  discerni- 
ble, acting  as  a  precursor  of  the  California  con- 
tingent, who  had  just  learned  of  the  recent  election 
on  earth  and  desired  to  share  their  honors  with  their 
brothers  there. 

"You've  got  to  come  to  California  if  you  want 
to  elect  a  president,"  exclaimed  Commodore  R.  R. 
Haines,  so  long  known  to  the  fraternity  during  his 
life  at  Los  Angeles. 

"California  creates  wonders  and  now  it  is  goiiig 
into  competition  with  Ohio  and  is  developing  presi- 
dents," sang  out  James  Gamble,  and  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  there  came  a  mighty  applause  from  all 
in  the  grand  stand  and  bleachers. 

"I  am  glad  that  California  is  diversifying  its 
products,  for  if  we  are  to  give  to  the  world  only  our 
product  of  rfative  sons  we  will  be  having  too  much 
competition  from  among  our  oriental  neighbors," 
quoth  Frank  Ijaynes,  handsome  and  blithe  as  ever. 

"Well,  we  have  come  to  celebrate  California's  part 
in  the  election  of  1916  and  let  us  do  it  up  right," 
interrupted  Geo.  Senf,  "and  I  believe  the  Chicago 
club  will  excuse  us  for  butting  in." 

"Welcome,  gentlemen,"  said  President  A.  L. 
Baker,  and  we  invite  you  cordially  to  sit  at  our 
merry  round  table  and  partake  of  the  intellectual 
feast  which  we  always  have  to  offer  a  brother 
telegrapher. 

Among  the  California  contingent  came  a  number 
who  had  visited  San  Francisco,  tarried  awhile  and 
returned  to  the  effete  East.  Some  flippantly  re- 
marked that  they  "beat"  it  East. 

Among  this  number  were  the  following  gentle- 
men: Jeff  Prentice,  John  Moreland,  Harry  Con- 
verse, David  Crawford,  John  Yontz,  William 
Skinner,  George  Millar,  James  Farrell,  William 
Cohen,  W.  J.  Wallis  and  many  other  bright  lights 
in  the  telegraph  sky. 

Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  the  first  telegraph  superin- 
tendent in  Oregon  and  dear  old  James  H.  Guild, 
were  there  hobnobbing  and  both  bright  and  happy. 

"I  am  figuring  on  getting  up  a  telegrapher's 
tournament  up  here  on  the  planet  Mars,"  said 
Johnnie  Henderson. 

"Are  you  figuring  upon  giving  your  audience 
an   exhibition   of  'slow'   sending?"  asked  Billy 
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Dumars,  but  John  denied  the  soft  impeachment  and 
declared  that  he  believed  the  talent  up  in  Mars 
would  put  the  earthly  inhabitants  to  the  blush,  and 
the  idea  was  taken  up  and  talked  over  until  every- 
one was  enthused.  The  day  of  the  tournament  was 
fixed  for  Washington's  birthday. 

"I  will  show  them  how  I  used  to  send  in  the 
spring  of  '73,"  said  Marsh  Greene. 

"Yes,  and  I  will  give  them  an  illustration  of  fast 
work,  right  off  the  reel,  as  I  took  it  from  C.  F. 
Stumm  for  the  edification  of  Professor  Morse," 
exclaimed  Louis  A.  Somers,  as  he  carelessly  toyed 
with  a  very  noticeable  medal  pinned  to  his  coat 
lapel,  bearing  some  mystic  telegraphic  symbols. 

It  being  all  settled  about  the  tournament,  its  date 
and  place,  the  club  resolved  itself  into  its  original 
form  and  several  hours  were  devoted  to  getting 
acquainted  with  the  president-makers  and  welcom- 
ing them  to  this  haven  of  rest. 

"Bug"  sending,  versus  hand  sending  was  taken 
up  and  discussed,  the  old-timer  advocating  the  old 
style  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  but  this  was 
all  dissipated  when  a  coterie  of  "bug"  men  rallied 
to  the  support  of  their  favorite  weapon,  giving  some 
startling  illustrations  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
machine. 

"It  puts  you  on  your  mettle,"  cried  one,  "you 
never  know  till  you  make  the  sense  if  it  is  going  to 
be  "pome,"  "home"  or  "some."  It  keeps  your  brain 
active  and  working  and  does  not  allow  you  to  get 
mentally,  lazy  with  your  work,  which,  unhappily,  is 
too  much  the  case  with  all  telegraph  operators." 

"You  have  your  nerve  to  make  such  a  statement, 
but  I  really  believe  you  are  more  than  half  right 
after  all,"  said  George  Baxter,  "for  I  know  myself 
that  it  is  easier  to  sleep  than  to  think." 

"Yes,  and  it  is  more  blessed  to  send  than  to 
receive,"  broke  in  Al  Stoner,  who  had  been  an 
interested  listener  to  the  discussion. 

"Yes,  the  'bug*  has  come  to  stay  until  I  have 
so  improved  by  flash  light  key  which  will  send 
and  do  its  own  receiving  at  the  rate  of  1,000  mess- 
ages an  hour,"  interposed  Nick  Burke  and  his 
audience  smiled  a  little  bit  unbelievingly. 

"We  will  have  a  song  from  H.  C.  Maynard," 
but  he  asked  to  be  excused  as  he  believed  he  was 
getting  signals  from  the  earth. 

"Oh,  nothing  but  echoes  from  Verdun,  you 
ought  to  know  that,"  said  Albert  J.  Desson  as  he 
came  in  arm  and  arm  with  Dan  C.  Schull,  both  of 
Cleveland. 

Some  unthinking  people  may  wrongfully  ac- 
cuse the  writer  of  a  seeming  levity  in  dealing  with 
the  people  who  have  gone  before,  but  they  are 
certainly  in  error,  for  that  is  furthest  from  his  in- 
tentions. 

Our  once  earthly  friends  dwell  in  a  different 
thought,  with  different  aspirations  and  desires, 
none  of  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They  retain 
only  their  happy  state  of  consciousness,  and  have 
no  remorse  or  nuts  to  crack,  on  this  side  of  Jor- 
dan. 

Much  favorable  comment  was  heard  about  the 
Christmas  present  given  the  employes  by  the 
prevailing  earthly  telegraph  company  and  many 


complimentary  remarks  were  made  concerning 
the  present  organization  and  its  management. 

"The  telegraph  is  in  its  infancy,"  remarked  Gen. 
Anson  Stager,  "and  I  have  been  taught  many 
things  I  never  dreamed  of  in  my  philosophy,  Ho- 
ratio, and  I  am  willing  to  admit  we  were  all  asleep 
to  the  business  end  of  the  telegraph  in  1876,  but 
it  is  coming  now  and  the  only  rival  of  the  tele- 
graph will  be  Uncle  Sam  and  his  fast  mail. 

"New  usages  will  constantly  be  made  of  the 
telegraph,  new  innovations  instituted,  a  more 
modern  system  of  delivery  will  be  found  and 
speed  will  be  added  to  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

"I  remember  when  we  thought  gross  earnings 
of  seven  millions  were  startling  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  present  figures  show  nearly  ten 
times  that  amount.  Well,  good  luck  go  with  it," 
and  Gen.  Stager  took  William  Orton's  arm  for  a 
stroll  down  to  nature's  canal,  hard  by. 

The  San  Francisco  boys  sang,  "It  is  a  long 
way  to  California,"  and  it  seemed  evident  that 
they  wanted  to  talk  more  about  California's  share 
in  electing  a  president  than  ordinary  shop  talk. 

"Do  you  think  the  company  will  further  in- 
crease the  boys'  salaries  in  California  because  that 
state  elected  the  president?"  asked  Bob  Hamilton. 

"Well  they  certainly  should,  because  there  is 
nothing  too  good  for  California,"  replied  Ed. 
Fleming,  who  was  on  hand  with  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds, taking  in  the  sights. 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Johnny  Lowrey,  who  strolled 
in  at  this  time.  "You  are  right,  there  is  nothing 
too  good  for  a  native  son." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  President  Baker,  "there  is 
only  one  thing  that  we  cut  out  up  here  on  the 
planet  Mars,  and  that  is  all  mention  of  politics. 
Religion,  we  will  discuss  at  any  time,  because  we 
know  that  religion  is  nothing  more  than  getting 
acquainted  with  your  Maker." 

"Those  are  my  sentiments,  Mr.  President,"  said 
D.  W..Knapp,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a  late  Cal- 
ifornia express  and  who  proceeded  to  shake  hands 
with  the  old  San  Francisco  friends. 

"I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter," said  President  Baker,  "but  I  find  that  the 
California  boys  have  taken  away  most  of  our  au- 
dience to  go  down  to  the  canal  to  see  the  sights, 
so  we  will  call  this  meeting  temporarily  ad- 
journed." 

New  Orleans  Western  Union. 

The  Western  Union  headquarters  in  the  Cres- 
cent City  have  always  been  fortunate  in  having  at 
the  head  of  the  operating  department  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability.  The  equipment  is  up  to  date 
in  every  particular  and  the  office  as  a  whole  reflects 
creditably  upon  those  in  charge. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Harper  is  the  efficient  chief  operator 
and  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  A  man 
can  be  a  disciplinarian  and  popular  with  his  force. 
Mr.  Harper  is  that  calibre  of  a  man. 

The  staff  of  the  office  consists  of  176  persons, 
all  of  them  expert  in  their  particular  line  of  duty. 
J.  O.  Meynier  is  night  chief  operator;  A.  Foltz, 
wire  chief ;  C.  A.  Birge,  chief  clerk  and  S.  J.  Fava- 
lora,  late  night  chief  operator. 
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The  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Western  Union  Office. 

El  Paso,  as  all  know,  is  a  very  important  point, 
telegraphically  speaking,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
principal  gateway  to  Northern  Mexico,  and  the 
prominent  part  it  has  taken  lately  in  the  disturbed 
relations  between  the  American  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernments. These  unsettled  conditions  have  thrown 
an  immense  amount  of  work  upon  the  telegraphic 
facilities  of  El  Paso  and  a  large  operating  force  is 
maintained  to  handle  the  growing  volume  of  busi- 
ness. On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  traffic 
only  the  best  help  is  employed.  The  El  Paso  staff 
would  shine  anywhere. 

The  operating  and  clerical  staff  consists  of 
twenty-eight  Morse  operators,  twenty-eight  multi- 
plex operators,  nine  clerks,  checks,  etc.,  besides  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments.  The  names  of 
the  latter  are  as  follows:  Chas.  Vollertsen,  chief 
operator;  I.  D.  Hough,  Jr.,  assistant  chief  operator; 
S.  Nichols,  night  chief  operator ;  V.  Galas,  late  night 
chief  operator;  W.  H.  Skidmore,  wire  chief;  W.  D. 
Gregory,  night  wire  chief ;  C.  G.  Hull,  way  super- 
visor; B.  A.  Reeves,  night  way  supervisor. 

Testing  and  regulating :  R.  E.  Delzell,  day  auto- 
matic chief;  C.  E.  Etheridge,  late  night  automatic 
chief;  R.  N.  Guernsey,  automatic  attendant;  R.  A. 
Weyer,  night  automatic  chief. 

Dinner  of  Leased  Wire  Operators. — The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Leased  Wire  Telegra- 
phers held  its  ninth  annual  beefsteak  dinner  at 
Spilker's  restaurant,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 
January  21.  After  the  dinner  there  was  a  vaudeville 
performance.   There  was  a  large  attendance. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

NEW  YORK  WESTERN  UNION. 

J.  J.  Griffin  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
testing  and  regulating  end  of  the  multiplex  depart- 
ment, relieving  R.  F.  Drehner,  who  has  been  made 
division  inspector. 

Ham  Fitchett,  formerly  and  for  many  years  chief 
of  the  Erie  Division  in  this  office,  now  on  pension, 
received  his  honorable  discharge  papers  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  the  Civil  War  from  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Fitchett  is  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  also  veteran  of  veterans  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  He  was  identified  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  service  for  forty-eight  years  and 
he  considers  all  this  glory  enough  for  any  single 
individual. 

E.  T.  Burrill,  chief  of  force,  is  on  a  vacation  and 
John  Morison  is  raking  his  place. 

M.  F.  O'Neill  has  returned  to  duty  after  a  serious 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

J.  F.  E.  Hopkins  has  been  promoted  to  be  late 
night  wire  chief,  vice  J.  T.  Ewing,  promoted  to  be 
all-night  chief  operator. 

Recent  deaths  in  this  office  include :  L.  D'Agos- 
tino,  January  11 ;  "Si"  Hornet,  January  13;  Homer 
Gray,  one  of  the  older  operators,  January  25 ;  Miss 
Anna  Ford,  formerly  of  the  automatic  department 
Miss  Ford  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  her  death.  In  spite  of  her  illness  she 
alwavs  bad  a  very  cheerful  disposition  and  was 
beloved  by  her  co-workers.   Mrs.  J.  H.  Montgom- 


ery, wife  of  J.  H.  Montgomery,  formerly  of  this 
omce  and  now  on  pension,  January  9,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Passaic,  N.  J. 

A  host  of  friends  throughout  the  service  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  notes  regarding  N.  B. 
Topping,  night  wire  chief,  who  was  retired  on  pen- 
sion on  January  1 :  N.  B.  Topping  was  born  in  Bath, 
N.  C,  October  27,  1843.  He  entered  the  telegraph 
service  as  a  messenger  for  the  old  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  in  i860.  In 
the  winter  of  1861  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
General  J.  B.  Magruder,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula,  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  who  assigned  him  to  an  outpost  near  Bethel 
Church,  with  eight  troopers.  When  General  Mc- 
Clellan  advanced  against  General  Magruder  in  the? 
spring  of  1862  the  troops  holding  the  outer  lines 
were  withdrawn  to  the  main  line  of  defense  before 
Yorktown  and  Mr.  Topping  was  assigned  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Magruder  and  then  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  when 
the  latter  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
forces  before  Yorktown.  The  evacuation  of  York- 
town  followed  within  a  few  weeks  and  Mr.  Topping 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Fisher,  where  he  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1862.  A  few  months  of  service  with 
General  James  Longstreet  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  termin- 
ated his  connection  with  the  military  forces  and  he 
was  assigned  as  manager  of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
office  for  what  was  then  the  Southern  Telegraph 
Company,  which  had  absorbed  the  old  Magnetic 
Company.  When  General  Schofield  captured  Wil- 
mington in  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Topping  was 
ordered  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Sher- 
man in  April.  All  telegraphers  were  treated  as 
soldiers  by  General  Sherman  and  were  paroled. 
Mr.  Topping,  later  in  the  year,  accepted  service  with 
the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps  and  was 
active  until  the  military  handed  over  the  lines  to  the 
civil  power  in  1866.  With  the  exception  of  one 
year  Mr.  Topping  has  been  continuously  in  the 
Western  Union  service  in  various  capacities,  in  many 
places,  since.  For  the  last  thirty  vears  he  has 
served  as  operator,  traffic  chief,  wire  chief  and  night 
wire  chief  in  charge  at  195  Broadway  and  24  Walker 
Street.  Members  of  the  testing  and  regulating  night 
force  presented  Mr.  Topping  with  a  handsome  trav- 
eling bag,  containing  requisites,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement.  Mr.  Topping  also  takes  with  him 
the  kindest  wishes  of  all  who  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

PHILADELPHIA  WESTERN  UNION. 

The  Western  Union  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a 
dance  in  White's  Dancing  Palace,  January  19.  The 
dance  was  well  attended  and  attracted  numerous 
Western  Union  employes  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
A  complete  programme  consisting  of  twenty  num- 
bers was  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and  the  festivi- 
ties lasted  until  long  after  midnight.  Every  one 
attending  was  highly  pleased  and  much  praise  is  due 
to  the  orchestra  for  conducting  the  affair  in  such 
a  satisfactory  manner.  There  were  about  250  people 
present.  The  Western  Union  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  composed  of  the  following:  H.  Clarence 
Pearson,  conductor;  Elliott  Russell,  violin; 
Louis  Stefan,  violin  (solo)  ;  John  Ruland,  vio- 
lin;  John  E.  Watts,  cornet;   Frank  Rasco,  cor- 
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net;  Norman  F.  Hinkle,  trombone;  Wm.  Hagen, 
bass ;  Frank  Greenstein,  piano ;  A.  Kramer,  drums. 

BOSTON  POSTAL. 

Charles  A.  McGovern  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  office,  vice  Charles 
W.  Ayers,  resigned  to  enter  other  business. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  WESTERN  UNION. 

Robert  W.  Bender,  assistant  wire  chief  of  this 
office,  whose  death  on  January  9  was  announced  in 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  dated  January  16, 
started  as  an  operator  with  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  in  1862.  He  joined  the  Western  Union 
when  the  two  companies  amalgamated  a  few  years 
later.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Time  Teleg- 
raphers' and  Historical  Association  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps, 
and  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  military  telegra- 
pher. Mr.  Bender  was  a  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  was  a 
guest  of  Mr.  Edison  last  year  at  West  Orange.  The 
pall-bearers  were  Oscar  McCullen,  H.  F.  Taff, 
W.  B.  Harveycutter,  George  L.  Diven,  Henry  Pfaff 
and  R.  G.  Callum.  Among  others  who  attended  the 
funeral  were  Frank  Adams  and  Charles  Claggett 
from  Baltimore  and  J.  W.  Collins  from  Philadel- 
phia. Beautiful  wreaths  were  sent  by  the  wire 
chiefs  of  New  York  and  other  places.  Besides  a 
daughter,  Mr.  Bender  is  survived  by  three  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren.  His  wife 
died  nine  years  ago. 

PHILADELPHIA  POSTAL. 

Alfred  G.  Carpenter,  office  electrician,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  after  completing  some  extensive 
alterations  in  both  offices. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  were  J.  J.  Minor,  city 
foreman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Ralph  G.  Carr, 
loop  chief,  New  York. 

The  individual  operators'  records  for  the  year 
just  ended,  which  were  recently  posted,  show  excel- 
lent results  accomplished  by  the  Philadelphia  oper- 
ators. Fourteen  operators,  headed  by  R.  J.  Fur- 
long and  T.  J.  Fullam,  had  perfect  records  and  were 
involved  in  no  errors  during  the  year.  Three  of 
these,  L.  S.  Miller,  H.  O.  Steltz  and  F.  P.  Burns, 
have  had  no  errors  for  two  years.  Harry  Riskie, 
of  the  first  Pittsburgh  circuit,  leads  in  the  bonus 
class,  with  but  one  error  in  the  126,401  messages 
that  he  handled  during  the  year.  William  G.  Kurtz, 
also  of  the  first  Pittsburgh  circuit,  was  second. 
Harry  L.  Clarke,  of  the  first  New  York  printer, 
nights,  leads  in  the  printer  division,  with  two  errors 
in  the  101,321  messages  handled.  Miss  Olga  Fal- 
con, first  New  York  printer,  days,  was  second. 

Operator  L.  McCoy  has  been  transferred  to  our 
Reading,  Pa.,  office. 

H.  Bernstein  has  been  transferred  to  Branch  "F," 
253  South  Twentieth  Street,  from  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  and  is  succeeded  by  operator  R. 
Rendelman. 

Cable  repairer  J.  M.  Eder  is  doing  extensive  re- 
pairs in  Baltimore. 

A.  M.  McFarland,  of  the  construction  department, 
who  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis  recently,  is 
able  to  resume  his  duties  again. 


Operators  R.  L.  Ebaugh  and  M.  Bovvden  have 
returned  to  duty  after  being  absent  on  account  of 
illness. 

Chief  operator  E.  W.  Miller  is  the  proud  father 
of  a  newly-born  daughter. 

Cashier  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  among 
the  recent  visitors. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO    WESTERN  UNION. 

The  office  of  district  plant  superintendent  Sharp 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  moved  to  the  new 
quarters  in  the  Rose  Building  on  East  Ninth  Street. 
The  commercial  and  traffic  departments  will  move 
about  April  1. 

CHICAGO  WESTERN  UNION. 

Edward  F.  Cranley,  of  the  plant  department  (quad 
room),  died  January  6. 

Mrs.  Grace  Catlin  died  December  18,  1916.  De- 
ceased had  been  in  service  over  twenty-five  years 
as  assistant  time-keeper. 

H,  H.  Hannon,  a  well-known  old  timer  of  this 
office,  died  recently. 

INDIANAPOLIS  WESTERN  UNION. 

A  majority  of  the  regular  day  force  of  messen- 

fers  was  royally  entertained  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
)ecember  23  last,  by  Mayor  Rose  of  Georgiana, 
Ala.,  a  central  figure  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  circles.  A  real 
Christmas  feast  was  spread  on  three  long  tables  and 
the  boys  certainly  had  their  fill.  They  also 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  "work-out"  in  the  gym- 
nasium* and  a  plunge  in  the  large  swimming  pool. 

fI4JBACES 
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ELECTRICITY! 

HERE'S  Just  the  book  on  Electricity  that  you  need  to  answer 
your  many  questions— to  solve  your  knotty  problems,  to 
teach  you  new  kinks,  to  be  your  memory  for  tables,  rules, 
formulas,  and  other  Electrical  and  Mechanical  facts.  With 
this  "Little  Giant"  I.  C.  S.  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook 
within  easy  reach  an  hour  or  a  day  need  not  he  lost  "digging 
up"  some  forgotten  rule,  some  unfamiliar  fact;  you'll  Just 
turn  to  the  very  complete  Index  and  get  it  "In  a  jiffy."  A  few 
of  the  subjects  treated  are; 
Eleciricity  &  Magnetism;  Batteries;  Circuits;  Magnets; 
Direct  &  Alternating  Currents;  Dynamos  fit  Motors;  Belts; 
Shafting;  Electroplating;  Electrical  Measurements;  Meters; 
Arc  &  Incandescent   Lamps;    Mercury- Arc  Rectifiers: 
Transformers;  Insulation;  Electric  Cara;  Single  and  Mul- 
tiple-Unit Control;  Transmission;  Rail  Welding;  Tables  of 
Wires— Sizes,  Capacities,  etc.;  Mathematical  Rules,  Formu- 
las, Symbols;  Tables  of  Constants,  Equivalents,  Roots, 
Powers,  Reciprocals.  Areas,  Weights  &  Measures;  Chem- 
istry; Properties  of  Metals;  Principles  of  Mechanics;  First 
Aid,  etc. 

The  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook  Is  one  of  22  I.  C.  S.  Hand- 
books covering  22  Technical  and  Commercial  subjects,  all 
equally  crowded  with  value.  They  have  the  contents  of  a  full- 
size  book  condensed  into  pocket-size  volumes  ready  to  gr>  with 
you  anywhere  and  be  at  instant  command.  All  are  substan- 
tially bound  In  cloth,  red  edges,  gold-leaf  stamping,  printed 
from  new,  clear,  readable  type  on  good  quality  book  paper, 
with  an  illustration  at  every  point  where  a  picture  will  help. 


The  regular  price  la  $1.25,  but  ■ 
for  a  LIMITED  TIME  you  can  i 
buy  the  ones  you  want,  post-  ' 
paid,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  | 


only  50c  each. 


I.  C.  S.,  Box  No.  93S2,  Scranfon,  Pa. 

enclose  t  for  Handbooks  marked  X. 
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They  were  in  high  glee  the  entire  evening.  The 
host  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  and  was 
presented  with  a  gold  knife  and  watch  chain  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  of  his  young  friends. 

On  December  28  ninety  messengers  and  depart- 
ment workers  .were  the  guests  of  Manager  P.  L. 
Mounce.  A  parade  was  formed  and  carried  out 
in  a  very  creditable  manner  and  the  march  finally 
ended  at  another  long  table  where  a  big  Christmas 
dinner  was  ready  to  be  served.  The  entertainment 
was  concluded  with  a  theatre  party  and  all  voiced 
their  praise  and  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  they 
had  enjoyed. 

Appointments:  W.  L.  Adamson,  manager,  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  vice  F.  W.  Booher,  transferred  to  the 
office  of  district  commercial  superintendent  J.  C. 
Nelson;  F.  L.  Ault,  manager,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  vice 
Miss  A.  D.  Harris,  transferred  to  Attica,  Ind. ;  F.  D. 
Walker,  manager,  French  Lick,  Ind.;  F.  E.  Taul- 
man,  manager,  Bedford,  Ind.;  A.  J.  Wiseheart, 
manager,  Pekin,  111. 

Several  messengers  in  the  district  were  recipients 
of  the  company's  liberal  bonuses  paid  just  before 
Christmas  and  they  share  manifestly  with  all  em- 
ployes in  unstinted  praise  of  the  generous  Western 
Union  spirit  which  is  constantly  doing  so  much  for 
the  welfare  of  its  large  army  of  loyal  workers. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  independent 
offices  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  compris- 
ing the  new  sixth  district  of  the  Western  Division 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  H.  C. 
Sickels,  who  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendents  at  Indianapolis  for  many 
years,  will  remain  at  that  point.  M.  J.  Grady  will 
go  as  chief  clerk  to  lj.  C.  Nelson,  superintendent, 
who  transferred  his  headquarters  from  Indianapolis 
to  Chicago  on  January  1. 

INDIANAPOLIS  POSTAL. 

We  have  an  efficiency  club  which  meets  every 
two  weeks  and  is  proving  beneficial  to  all.  In  the 
line  of  recreation  we  have  organized  a  bowling  club 
which  is  doing  much  good  among  the  boys  physical- 
ly and  socially. 

ST.  LOUIS  WESTERN  UNION. 

Messrs.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president;  L.  Mc- 
Kisick,  assistant  to  the  president;  W.  N.  Fash- 
baugh,  vice-president,  traffic  department;  G.  M. 
Yorke,  vice-president,  plant  department;  E.  Y. 
Gallaher,  vice-president,  accounting  department,  and 
officials  of  the  Western  Division,  including  Gen- 
eral Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt  and  Superintendent  of 
Plant  M.  B.  Wyrick,  of  Chicago,  were  recent  visi- 
tors. They  inspected  the  condition  and  equipment 
of  the  different  departments  here,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  rumored  extensive  improvements  and  additions 
will  be  made  in  the  various  departments  to  further 
facilitate  the  prompt  handling  of  the  growing  busi- 
ness at  St.  Louis. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Western  Union 
Electrical  Society,  January  18,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  G.  R. 
Alger;  vice-presidents,  A.  C.  Cronkhite,  W.  T. 
Armstrong,  C.  W.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Barry,  W.  ij.  Dill 
and  Fred.  Meinholtz;  financial  secretary,  J.  A. 
Bollato:  correspondent  secretary,  Albert  Kern; 
treasurer,  Albert  Turner.    Executive  Committee, 


Miss  Maud  Wise,  Robert  E.  Norman  and  A.  F. 
Templemayer.  In  charge  of  Christmas  saving  fund, 
the  financial  secretary  and  the  treasurer.  Trustees, 
F.  P.  Mullen,  Charles  W.  Jost,  A.  J.  Steinbach, 
George  M.  Harrigan  and  Walter  P.  Jost.  The  so- 
ciety will  give  an  informal  dance  February  13.  The 
entertainment  committee  announces  they  will  have 
something  interesting  for  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing in  February  and  hope  to  have  better  attendance 
at  meetings. 

Frank  J.  Troll,  of  the  operating  force,  who  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  forty  years, 
was  married  to  Mary  E.  Moran,  of  this  city,  on  Jan- 
uary 17. 

KANSAS  CITY  WESTERN  UNION. 

O.  L.  Turner,  former  manager  of  the  Missouri 
District  Telephone  Company  here,  has  joined  our 
force,  and  Lloyd  S.  Read  succeeds  him  as  manager 
of  the  Missouri  District  Company. 

DALLAS  POSTAL  OF  TEXAS. 

Miss  Alma  Magly  and  Otis  McDaniel,  a  member 
of  the  clerical  force  in  this  office,  were  quietly  mar- 
ried Thursday,  December  21,  1916,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents  near  Nugent,  Tex.  The  bride 
is  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  know  her.  Mr. 
McDaniel  is  a  young  man  of  fine  character.  After 
the  ceremony  a  wedding  dinner  was  served,  there 
being  seventy-two  present.  Mr.  McDaniel's  mar- 
riage leaves  but  one  unmarried  man  in  the  general 
office,  and  he  is  now  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  machinery  of  the  Postal  of  Texas  is  worknig 
so  smoothly  that  no  changes  are  being  made  and 
every  one*is  doing  well  and  feels  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  remain  loyal  to  this  company. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Telecraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  -  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary,  -   -   •    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  -  $1,000,000 
Surplus  -      -  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Wttttrn  Union  Building,  16  Day  Strost,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  2S3  Broadway,  Room  1030, 2.30  to  4.30  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  saeh  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolophons  Building,  24  Walksr  Strost,  Room  1129,  Dally 

9s.ni.to2p.  m. 

Saturday  1  p.  m. 
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T  a  1  a  a  r  o  11  K   an  J  Ta1ai%Iia«ia    Aiva  presence  of  danger  ?  He  is  always  the  last  to  leave, 

IClCgTctpn          lCiepnOUe   Age  and  cases  have  occurred  where  operators  have  given 

Entered  as  second-class  matter.  December  27.  1909.  at  the  Post-  UP  their  lives  in  th^  fulfillment  of  their  duty.  Wire- 

Qffice  at  New  York,  n.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  less  operators  on  ships  are  noted  f or  their  fearless- 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.  ness,  and  everyone  knows  how  many  of  them  have 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  common  good. 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  We  refer  in  this  issue  to  two  cases  of  marked 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  bravery  on  the  part  of  a  telephone  operator  and  a 

Othi^nr8^  rftnnfn>: telegraph  operator.    The  former  in  Kingsland, 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00  N  j    surrounded  by  fire  and  exposed  to  inSmneXit 

j  R  taltjatall       C0MMUNICATI0NS  TOp  „  .  dagger  from  expiring  shells,  remained  at  her 

j.  a.  MJu-iAv/LL^^      new"yor£     FublUh9r  switchboard  until  she  had  notified  all  hands  of  the 

 t.  R.  taltavall,  Editor.   great  peril  surrounding  them,  and  the  telegrapher, 

cable  address:  'Teiegage,"  New  York.  in  the  office  of  a  Waterbury,  Conn.,  newspaper,  stuck 

CHANGES  OF  ADriRE?S.— In  ^ordering0!? 7change  of  address  the  to  Ws  P°st>  clad  in  a  rain  COat,  with  water  pouring 

remI^a^L^^                           should  be  made  *<™  on  hi£  f  ™m  ™  adjoining  building  that  was 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money-  in  tlameS.    rle  Stayed  and  copied  dispatches  On  hlS 

S?StEd.SS3  In^i.'^  SfTOT J3  ff^lfSuia  typewriter  after  everyone  else  had  fled  to  safety. 

any"  NEWsS&LERrtrumted  Suite,  or  Canada  can  obuin  These,  *n**  two  instances  of  the  many  that  are 

copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Ac*  through  the  Amer-  recorded  and  the  COUrage  01  these  employes  compels 

BACKNUMER^o^                      or  more  months  old  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  oyer  one 
year  old.  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy.  

new  york  February  is,  1917.  ^  Morae  md  Anting  Telegraph  System. 

=  The  article  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Phillips  on  "The  Chris- 

CONTENTS.  tian  Religion  and  the  Morse  Telegraph,"  which  ap- 

Bravery  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Operators.     The  Morse  peared  in  part  in  the  last  tWO  issues  and  is  COn- 

Teiegrn4hP»ei^                                        n  ^d  in  this  issue,  has  attracted  widespread  at- 

Postal  Executive  Office  Notes.    Western  Union  Executive  Office  tentlOn.  One  OI  its  effects  has  been  tO  revive  the 

c  H0tGaunVs*'c^                                         75  old  question  as  to  whether  the  days  of  the  Morse 

west^un^^^                                            76  %st™.  are,  numbered  and  if  Morse  operators,  with 

Notes.  The  Telephone                                        77  all  their  glory,  will  soon  become  memories. 

M*  gS^KS&i                                              78  We  have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  in  the 

Government  Ownership »  of  Wireless. .............  ....^^        79  reCent  past  that  there  are  more  Morse  operators 

Wireless  Telegraphy.    Bv  E.  B.  Pillsbury.  {To  be  continued)  80  ,      «\         .  f 

Longest  Regular  circuit  in  the  World,   shop  Talk,  By  the  employed  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before  and 

Geor^^nan  knd  Vie  Phiiiips^  Codi: ! !  i ! : : : : : : : ! : : : : ! : : ! : : :  11  that  the  rapid  rise  and  development  of  the  printing 

Efifctency^  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph   Service.     Significant  ^  telegraph,  which  is  the  Cause  of  the  Uneasiness,  has, 

The  Railroad''  N.  W.  Jones.    Wireless"  Experiments  on'  Grand  in  effect,  Created  a  greater  demand  for  Morse  men 

cod?  How°?o  pfiS??*^^                            87  than  has  been  experienced  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

The  christian  Religion  and  the  Morse  feiegraph.  By  w.  p.  gg  The  telegraph  officials  themselves  agree  that  Morse 

Moid  Fanner"  iiwton  #Heard'  from  Again  .'.'.'.WW     WW..."  89  will  not  be  displaced  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if 

liWrdS^                                                 90  ever-   At  *e  Present  time  there  is  no  intimation  or 

calculating  size  of  wire.............  9i  expectation  that  it  will  be,  but  of  course  no  one 

Some  New  Telegraphic  Devices.    Book  Notices                            92  .  «      r    .       «          M1  .           ,    it       TT  A. 

T.  W.  Hayes'  Department.— The  Pleiades  Club.  Chapter  VII....  93  can  tell  what  a  day  Will  bnng  forth.    However,  the 

feTfromSOu^                                          95  advocates  of  the  Morse  system  and  the  Morse  men 

  themselves  have  no  reason  to  worry. 

Bravery  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Operators.  Printing  telegraphy  has  been  in  the  lime  light 

What  is  there  about  the  telegraph  and  the  tele-  for  two  years  or  more,  but  that  is  because  it  is  a 

phone  services  that  makes  their  operators  so  nervy  new  thing,  and  possesses  many  novel  points  to  talk 

and  enables  them  to  keep  a  cool  head  under  the  about,  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  its  usefulness  is 

most  trying  circumstances?   They  do  not  think  of  limited  to  heavy  traffic  circuits.    These  are  few 

themselves  at  all  when  confronted  with  danger,  but  compared  with  the  number  of  lighter  traffic  and  way 

remain  at  their  posts  of  duty  as  long  as  it  is  possible  circuits,  which  will  always  outnumber  the  heavy 

to  do  so,  and  after  everyone  else  has  sought  safety  ones.    The  printing  telegraph  is  the  result  of  an 

in  the  excitement.    It  is  so  often  that  we  read  of  imperative  need  for  a  system  to  carry  a  large 

the  heroism  of  telephone  operators  that  we  have  volume  of  business  over  one  wire.   Pole  lines  had 

almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  their  bravery  in  the  reached  their  maximum  wire-carrying  capacity,  so 

midst  of  danger  and  disaster,  and  the  same  is  true  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  was  to  make 

of  telegraph  operators.   Whoever  heard  of  an  op-  each  wire  carry  more  business, 

erator  losing  his  head  and  deserting  his  post  in  the  What  has  really  expanded  is  the  telegraph  busi- 
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ness,  and  it  requires  all  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  printers  and  Morse  combined  to  handle  it.  Print- 
ing machines  became  necessary  for  economical 
reasons.  If  the  telegraph  companies  had  attacked 
the  problem  of  handling  the  enormously  heavy 
traffic  by  erecting  wires  enough  to  carry  it  all  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  provide  seating  capacity 
for  all  the  additional  operators  in  their  present 
quarters,  or  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
enlarge  their  offices.  The  printer  came  just  at  a 
time  when  it  was  most  needed,  and  it  has  developed 
a  field  of  work  of  its  own,  and  has  not  encroached 
upon  the  Morse  system  at  all,  practically.  Mr. 
Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  recently  stated  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  multiplex  his  company  would  have 
been  "snowed  under." 

Printing  telegraphy  has  increased  the  carrying 
capacity  of  circuits  400  per  cent.,  without  affecting 
the  speed  of  handling,  and  in  many  ways  the  gen- 
eral service  has  been  improved.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  printing  system  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany alone  handles  fully  eighty  million  messages 
per  year  by  printers.  That  is  twenty  million  or  more 
messages  than  was  handled  in  a  single  year  by  the 
company  in  any  twelve  months  previous  to  ten 
years  ago.  The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
and  many  railroads,  are  also  using  printer  systems 
with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Phillips'  contention  that  the  telegraph  busi- 
ress  would  be  better  handled  by  straight  Morse 
than  by  printers  is  open  to  weighty  questions.  He 
bases  his  arguments  upon  the  brilliant  achievements 
on  the  part  of  Morse  men  and  the  failures  of  ma- 
chine telegraphy  in  the  past,  but  many  things  have 
happened  since  that  time,  and  the  world  has  learned 
a  great  deal  in  late  years  and  accomplished  many 
wonderful  things — telegraph  development  being  one 

of  them.   

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  l6. 

1,212,202.  Submarine,  Subterranean  and  Aerial 
Telephony.   To  R.  A.  Fessenden,  Brookline,  Mass. 

1,212,300.  Combined  Cut-Out  and  Lightning 
Arrester  for  Telephone  Systems.  To  H.  S.  Whea- 
ton,  Dallas,  Iowa. 

1,212,492,  1,212,493,  1,212,494  and  1,212,495. 
Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  L.  H.  Johnson, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

1,212,705.  Telephone-Receiver  Casing.  To  L. 
Steinberger,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,212,728.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
W.  P.  Albert,  Chicago,  111. 

1,212,733.  Telegraph  System.  To  J.  H.  Bell, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,212,785.  Telephone  Attachment.  To  J.  L. 
McMillan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1,212,809.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
F.  N.  Reeves,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  A.  E.  Lundell, 
New  York. 

1. 2 1 2.908.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
J.  E.  Cooley,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

i.2n.on.  Device  for  Connecting  Outside  Wires 
to  Buildings.  To  P.  C.  Ragotsky,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Telephone). 


ISSUED  JANUARY  23. 

1,213,250.  Means  for  Receiving  Intelligence 
Communicated  by  Electric  Waves.  To  G.  W.  Pick- 
ard,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

1,213,298.  Telephonic  Relay.  To  F.  E.  Sum- 
mers, Memphis,  Mo. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  February  13: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  123% 

Mackay  Companies  85-87 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  65-67 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

500)    2% 

Western  Union    94 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cushing,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Moraine,  Highland  Park,  111.,  and  a  well-known 
old-time  telegrapher,  was  in  New  York  January  30, 
visiting  friends. 

Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany,  the  old  time  telegrapher 
and  inventor,  has  recently  been  granted  seven  pat- 
ents for  talking  machines  and  a  patent  for  detection 
of  submarines.  Mr.  Delany  was  recently  injured  by 
colliding  with  an  automobile  in  one  of  the  New 
York  streets.  The  mishap  will  confine  him  to  his 
South  Orange  home  for  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Edison's  seventieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Edison  storage  battery  building  at 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  10,  by  a  gathering 
of  1,800  employes  and  several  personal  friends.  He 
received  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  President  Wilson  sent  a  letter  of  greeting. 
Sunday,  February  1 1 ,  was  the  real  birthday  but  on 
account  of  its  falling  on  the  Sabbath  it  was  held 
a  day  earlier.  Mr.  Edison  greatly  enjoyed  the  fes- 
tivities, Mrs.  Edison  and  his  son  Charles  occupying 
seats  each  side  of  him. 


IN  GENERAL. 

Serial  Dinner  Postponed. — The  dinner  which 
was  to  have  been  given  to  the  retiring  and  new 
presidents  of  the  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings 
Institution,  New  York,  about  February  15,  has  been 
postponed  until  some  time  in  April. 

The  "Espionage"  Bill  now  in  the  United  States 
Senate  provides  severe  punishment  and  heavy  fines 
for  spies  who  collect  military  information  and  give 
it  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  will  be  unlawful 
for  any  one  not  entitled  to  such  information  to 
approach  or  enter  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless  or 
signal  stations. 

Chicago  Aid  Society. — The  twenty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Chicago  Telegraphers'  Aid 
Society  was  held  January  28.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Chas.  A.  Dortmund :  vice- 
president,  John  P.  Kelly;  secretary,  Alfred  J.  Ful- 
ler; treasurer,  Richard  S.  Gill.  Executive  com- 
mittee: John  J.  Harrington,  Joseph  M.  Powers, 
Florence  Reilly.  Mamie  S.  Moffatt,  Mae  Crowe, 
John  F.  Costello,  Charles  F.  Mallon.  Auditors : 
A.  L.  Ewing,  Frank  Riley,  F.  Elfring. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president  of  this  com- 
pany, New  York,  left  for  Cuba  on  February  10, 
where  he  will  pass  his  vacation.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Capen. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Ward,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Commercial  Cable  Company,  New  York,  is 
recuperating  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  after  his  recent 
illness  with  influenza.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Ward. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shaw,  division  electrical  engineer, 
Chicago,  was  in  New  York  on  business  a  few  days 
last  week. 

Ohio  Society  Banquet. — The  thirty-first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  is  president,  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  27,  in  honor  of  Major-General  George 
W.  Goethals.  Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  accepted  invitations  are  Hon.  James  M. 
Cox,  g-overnor  of  Ohio,  Chas.  M.  Schwab,  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood,  and  others  equally  well- 
known. 

Mr.  Harry  Morlan  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Mackay  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  coming  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Prior  to  going  to  Salt  Lake  he  was  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  office  for  eleven 
years,  and  was  presented  with  a  watch  and  charm 
by  the  board  members  on  his  departure.  He  also 
received  a  diamond  stud  from  the  Kansas  City  force. 
Mr.  Morlan  is  very  popular,  and  is  glad  to  get  to 
Texas.  He  started  his  career  as  a  messenger,  and 
worked  hard,  but  received  no  compensation  other 
than  the  opportunity  to  learn  telegraphy.  He  has 
had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  telegraph 
service  as  operator  and  manager,  and  is  very  pro- 
gressive. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Officials  Returned. — Messrs.  Newcomb  Carl- 
ton, president;  L.  McKisick,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent; W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president,  Traffic 
Department;  G.  M.  Yorke,  vice-president,  Plant 
Department,  and  E.  Y.  Gallaher,  vice-president, 
Accounting  Department,  who  left  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 8  on  an  inspection  trip  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
returned  February  5  to  their  respective  offices. 
While  absent  they  visited  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Albuquerque,  Flagstaff,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  Riverside.  Colton,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Redlands,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  San  Antonio, 
Dallas,  Houston,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Memphis 
and  Louisville. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president,  commercial 
department,  who  has  been  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  com- 
pany business  for  the  past  two  weeks,  has  returned 
to  his  office. 

Mr.  Wm,  H.  Baker,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  New  York,  is 
now  in  Florida,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  month. 


Visitors.  —  Among  the  recent  executive  office 
visitors  were  Mr.  Chas.  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  office,  and  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Thatcher, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office.  Both  officials 
were  in  New  York  on  business  connected  with  the 
service. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Travis,  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  located  at  Chicago,  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  of  district  commercial 
agent  of  the  first  district  with  headquarters  in  the 
same  city. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Labadie,  division  traffic  supervisor, 
Denver,  Col.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  as 
division  traffic  engineer. 

Morse  Club  Dinner. — The  dinner  of  the  Morse 
Electric  Club  is  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York,  at  the  time  this  issue  is  being 
printed,  February  15.  The  event  will  be  fully  cov- 
ered in  our  March  1  issue. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ferciot,  manager  of  the  Omaha  office 
of  this  company,  related  the  "Story  of  the  Tele- 
graph" before  a  large  audience  at  Hammill  College, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  January  16. 

Old  Telegraph  Company  Dissolved. — The 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  dissolved  at  Ottawa,  111.,  and  its  assets  taken 
over  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Veale  has  been  appointed  district 
commercial  superintendent  of  the  first  district, 
Southern  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Mr.  Veale  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1886,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  at  Fort  Monroe  in  August, 
1899.    In  January,  1902,  he  took  a  position  as  op- 


frank  R.  VEALE. 


erator  for  the  Western  Union  and  became  manager 
at  Fort  Monroe.  Afterward  he  filled  the  positions 
of  relief  manager,  wire  chief,  chief  operator,  divi- 
sion cable  manager,  and  assistant  superintendent, 
and  became  district  commercial  manager  of  the  sixth 
district,  August  1,  191 5.  His  appointment  as  act- 
ing superintendent  of  the  first  district  soon  followed 
and  he  was  later  made  superintendent.  Mr.  Veale 
is  one  of  the  youngest  superintendents  in  the  service. 


Character. — "Character  is  the  supreme  require- 
ment for  success,"  said  President  Newcomb  Carlton, 
in  referring  to  the  new  course  of  studies  prepared 
for  the  employes  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 
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"Training  alone  will  not  suffice.  We  are  trying 
to  develop  men  as  well  as  clever  brains  and  skilled 
hands.  Wherever  we  find  a  man  who  is  struggling 
to  get  ahead,  there  is  the  man  we  want  to  help. 
More  than  that,  we  are  trying  to  arouse  the  average 
man  to  a  desire  for  success.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
had  a  chance,  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  create 
one  for  himself,  but  only  needs  encouragement  to 
make  the  effort. 

"Pride  of  service!  Instill  that  into  an  employe 
and  you  are  not  only  making  him  efficient — you  are 
making  a  man  of  him.  In  work  there  is  a  glory  that 
comes  from  nothing  else.  Make  the  employe  feel 
it,  make  him  know  that  he  is  an  individual,  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain," 


C.  H.  Gaunt's  Comments  on  the 
Business  Situation. 

General  Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  is  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  company  during  the  year  just  closed 
and  has  no  worries  for  the  future,  says  the  Chicago 
Eagle. 

"My  company,"  said  Mr.  Gaunt,  "is  a  first  dis- 
ciple of  preparedness,  which  is  the  only  safe  and 


C.  H.  GAUNT. 

sane  foundation  of  optimism.  During  the  past  one 
and  one-half  years,"  he  continued,  "railroads,  steam- 
ship lines  and  other  public  utilities  have  been  all  but 
swamped  by  a  tidal  wave  of  abnormal  business. 
Western  Union  was  industrially  prepared  for  this 
onrush,  and  the  needs  of  the  hour  brought  forth 
from  our  experimental  laboratories  the  multiplex, 
a  machine  which  manually  transmits  and  types  eight 
messages  over  one  wire  at  the  same  time.  This 
electrical  marvel  has  increased  the  carrying  capacity 
of  our  circuits  400  per  cent,  and  in  connection  with 
other  forces  held  in  reserve  has  enabled  us  not  only 
to  handle  the  avalanche  of  business  normally  devel- 
oped, but  to  reach  out  systematically  for  more.  In 


spite  of  traffic  increases  ranging  from  25  per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent.,  transmission  standards  actually  have 
been  bettered  and  we  have  found  time  to  develop 
among  our  25,000  employes  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  one  of  the  greatest  business-getting 
organizations  of  the  present  day. 

"Western  Union  is  industrially  prepared  for  the 
conditions  that  will  follow  the  end  of  the  war.  Seiz- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  business  activity,  we 
have  conducted  a  nation-wide  educational  campaign 
to  convince  the  busy  business  man  of  the  time-sav- 
ing and  attention-compelling  properties  of  Western 
Union  telegrams  in  the  belief  that,  having  learned 
the  value  of  this  utility,  he  will  not  be  content  to 
go  back  to  slower  methods  of  communication  for- 
merly used.  When  business  is  moving  rapidly  the 
telegraph  is  a  necessity  for  the  man  who  would  keep 
pace  with  his  competitors.  When  business  is  poor, 
competition  is  keener,  and  the  slight  saving  in  cost 
by  use  of  the  slow  moving  mails  as  against  the  tele- 
gram which  goes  quickly  and  directly  to  the  party  ad- 
dressed, may  mean  the  difference  between  a  sale  lost 
and  a  sale  made.   In  either  event  we  stand  to  win." 

The  Western  Division,  of  which  General  Manager 
Gaunt  is  the  head,  comprises  ten  states  contiguous 
to  Chicago.  One-third  of  the  company's  receipts 
are  said  to  come  from  this  territory,  and  Chicago 
is  called  the  greatest  wire  center  in  the  world.  A 
network  of  wires  radiating  in  every  direction  gives 
Chicago  direct  connection  with  every  city  of  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  More  than  2,500  oper- 
ators are  employed  in  the  local  office  and  75,000,000 
messages  are  handled  annually. 


New  Office  at  Peoria,  111. 

The  new  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Peoria,  111.,  was  opened  for  business 
January  27,  the  old  quarters  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
building  having  been  occupied  for  forty  years.  The 
first  office  of  the  Western  Union  Company  was  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  building,  but  when  the  com- 
pany absorbed  several  other  telegraph  companies 
the  office  was  moved  to  the  quarters  just  vacated. 

H.  C.  Ranney  was  the  first  manager.  He  had 
one  operator,  who  acted  also  as  clerk,  and  two  mes- 
sengers. Today  the  force  consists  of  forty  people 
and  thirty-five  messengers,  and  there  are  four 
branch  offices  in  the  city.  Mr.  Ranney  died  in  1881 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  McRobie,  who  remained 
in  charge  until  1883.  B.  H.  Griffin  relieved  Mr. 
McRobie  and  continued  as  manager  until  1894. 
After  then,  until  1904,  Edward  Adams  and  R.  C. 
Baker  were  managers  successively,  the  present  head, 
William  Howard,  assuming  the  management  Oc- 
tober 1,  1904.  The  new  office  is  modernly  equipped 
throughout  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  any 
place  of  equal  size  in  the  country.  Among  the 
equipment  are  two  quadruplex,  two  duplex  and 
thirteen  repeater  sets.  It  occupies  the  first  and 
second  floors. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  telephone,  de- 
livery and  bookkeeping  departments.  The  traffic, 
testing  department  and  motor-generator  sets  oc- 
cupy the  larger  part  of  the  second  floor.  Space  is 
also  provided  on  this  floor  for  men's  and  women's 
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rest  rooms.  The  messenger  boys  have  quarters  in 
the  basement,  where  lockers,  toilets  and  shower 
baths  have  been  provided. 


Western  Union  Educational  Society. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  season  of  The 
Western  Union  Educational  Society  of  New  York 
was  held  at  24  Walker  Street  on  the  evening  of 
February  9  and  was  the  most  largely  attended 
gathering  the  society  has  yet  held.  There  were 
about  900  persons  present,  at  least  half  of  them 
being  ladies.  It  seemed  like  a  large  family  gather- 
ing and  everyone  was  in  the  happiest  mood. 

Air.  S.  B.  Haig,  president  of  the  society,  was  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment.  He  announced  at  the 
opening  that  on  account  of  a  cold  which  kept  him 
confined  to  the  house,  Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general 
manager,  would  be  unable  to  be  present,  as  an- 
nounced on  the  programme.  Mr.  Earl  Askam,  of 
the  operating  staff,  consented  to  fill  the  gap  with  a 
song  which  he  rendered  very  ably  and  artistically. 
Mr.  Askam  was  in  the  war  ambulance  service  in 
France  last  year  and  is  expected  to  give  an  account 
of  his  experiences  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Boochever  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
work  of  the  society.  He  urged  every  one  to  become 
a  member,  as  the  organization  is  outlining  some  big 
things  for  the  near  future.  Flourishing  societies, 
patterned  after  the  New  York  organization,  are  now 
maintained  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Pittsburgh.  Where  employes  get 
together  greater  co-operation  exists  between  the 
members  of  the  different  departments.  Loyalty,  he 
said,  is  the  most  wonderful  stimulant  that  the  mod- 
ern business  world  knows,  and  asked  his  hearers 
to  put  it  into  practice  and  thus  demonstrate  the  fact 
for  themselves. 

He  spoke  of  the  important  part  the  telegraph 
would  have  to  play  if  the  country  should  ever  have 
to  defend  itself.  Loyalty  to  the  company  in  times 
of  national  danger,  he  said,  means  loyalty  to  the 
government. 

A  one-act  comedy  entitled  "Lost  and  Found  Bugs" 
was  next  given.  It  was  very  humorous  and  well 
played.  It  was  written  and  produced  by  Francis  J. 
Boss,  Jr.,  and  directed  by  T.  Skidmore. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  the  floor  was  cleared 
and  dancing  followed  until  11  o'clock. 

The  Western  Union  orchestra  rendered  excellent 
music  and  each  member  seemed  to  be  a  master  of 
his  own  instrument,  so  well  were  the  different  se- 
lections played. 

On  the  whole  the  affair  was  of  pleasing  character, 
and  reflected  the  good  the  society  is  performing 
among  its  members.  Messrs.  S.  B.  Haig,  G.  E. 
Palmer,  L.  C.  Boochever  and  others  rendered  great 
assistance  in  making  the  meeting  so  successful.  All 
of  the  entertainment  was  furnished  by  home  talent. 


Mr.  George  Iles,  one  of  the  leading  American 
inventors,  in  a  letter  to  D.  H.  Bates,  thanking  him 
for  a  cooy  of  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Old 
Time  Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association  and 
of  the  Society  of  the  United  States  Militarv  Tele- 
graph Corps  says:    "The  portraits  form  a  gallery 


worthy  to  be  preserved  and  treasured.  I  am  glad 
that  a  picture  of  the  old  Vail  place  at  Morristown 
was  included.  There  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
American  telegraphy." 


THE  CABLE. 

Censorship  in  Japan. — The  Japanese  adminis- 
tration announces  restrictions  of  the  censorship  and 
that  all  messages  must  be  signed  with  the  proper 
name  of  the  sender.  No  abbreviated  code  or  cipher 
names  will  be  allowed. 

Cable  Dividend. — The  directors  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  and  of 
the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company  have  declared 
stock  dividends  of  46  per  cent,  for  the  Central  Com- 
pany and  39  per  cent,  for  the  Mexican. 

Foreign  Transfers  by  Cable. — Banking  and 
exchange  business  between  London  and  America, 
as  well  as  the  Scandinavian  and  other  neutral  coun- 
tries, has  been  carried  on  largely  for  some  time  by 
means  of  telegraphic  transfers,  owing  principally  to 
interruption  of  the  mails. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are  * 
reported  to. February  12,  191 7,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Chee- 
foo,  August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September 
30 ;  Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera 
and  Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap 
and  Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock 
and  Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and 
Tenedos,  November  6,  1914:  Singaradja  and  Am- 
penan,  January  31,  1917. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

J.  G.  Taylor,  aged  fifty-five  years,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  Sas- 
katchewan, died  in  Edmonton,  February  5.  Mr. 
Taylor,  as  well  as  being  general  superintendent  on 
other  divisions  of  the  company,  rose  through  the 
ranks  of  operator,  dispatcher,  superintendent,  etc., 
and  was  a  very  popular  and  well  liked  official. 


GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

The  night  letter  business  is  increasing  very  rapidly 
in  Toronto.  On  Monday,  January  15,  5,000  night 
letter  telegrams  were  handled  and  cleared  by  3  a.  m., 
and  on  January  22,  5,000  messages  of  174  words 
each  were  dispatched  with  ease  and  much  credit  to 
the  force. 

The  office  at  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  recently.  Manager  Friezell  promptly  secured 
quarters  next  door  and  there  was  little  delay  to 
business. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  iJ.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed senior  major  in  the  Signal  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  by  President  Wilson.  This  corps  is  the  re- 
serve auxiliarv  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army 
and  will  be  called  into  service  in  times  of  war. 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Beth  ell,  president  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  associated 
companies,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man, of  New  York,  as  the  member  from  West- 
chester County  of  the  Bronx  Parkway  Commission. 
Mr.  Bethell  resides  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  is  the 
president  of  that  village. 

Henry  S.  Hyde,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  for 
many  years  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  February  2.  He 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Springfield  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  1879. 

Appointments  in  Pennsylvania  Bell  Com- 
pany.— The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
recently  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  associated  companies:  J.  L.  Kilpatrick, 
engineer;  C.  Reutlinger,  division  superintendent  of 
plant,  Philadelphia  Division;  J.  W.  Hubbell,  en- 
gineer of  equipment  and  buildings;  F.  T.  Ewing, 
supervisor  of  traffic;  F.  B.  Evans,  Jr.,  traffic  en- 
gineer; M.  H.  Orth,  division  superintendent  of 
traffic,  Pittsburgh  Division,  the  present  Pittsburgh 
and  Pittsburgh  Elsewhere  Divisions  of  the  traffic 
department  having  been  consolidated. 

Brave  Telephone  Operator  Rewarded. — Miss 
Tessie  McNamara,  telephone  operator  of  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  Kingsland, 
N.  J.,  recently  wrecked  by  an  explosion,  has  been 
given  a  gold  watch  and  a  purse  of  gold  from  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  which  had  insured 
the  plant  employes  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation law.  Miss  McNamara  saved  the  lives  of  the 
employes  by  sticking  at  her  telephone  switchboard 
at  the  risk  of  her  life  and  sending  repeated  warn- 
ing over  the  wires  as  she  watched  the  spread  of 
the  flames  to  places  where  high  explosives  were 
stored.  Through  her  bravery  every  one  in  the  plant 
got  out  safely.   " 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Marconi  Notes. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  New  York,  has  returned  from  Mon- 
treal, where  he  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company. 

Mr.  John  Bottomley,  vice-president  of  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America,  New 
York,  returned  to  his  office  February  6  from  a  va- 
cation spent  in  the  South.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Bottomley. 

Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager,  has 
returned  from  Washington,  where  he  spent  several 
days  on  business  of  the  company. 


Heard  Australia  by  Wireless. — Operators  at 
the  new  naval  radio  station  at  Chollas  Heights,  in 
California,  which  was  opened  recently,  talked  with 
the  Arlington  station  and  the  stations  at  Darien, 
Panama,  Nome,  in  Alaska,  and  Honolulu  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  Thev  overheard  French  on  the  Island  of 
Papeete,  South  Pacific,  and  concluded  by  exchang- 
ing the  time  of  dav  with  operators  at  a  radio  station 
near  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Radio  Institute  Meeting. — The  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  was  held  in 
the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York, 
Wednesday  evening,  February  7.  A  paper  on  "The 
Influence  of  Commercial  Conditions  on  Transmitter 
Construction"  was  presented  by  Mr,  Julian  Barth. 
Mr.  Barth  described  four  interesting  types  of  radio 
transmitters,  including  cargo  ship  sets,  special  land 
station  sets  and  moderate  high-power  land  station 
sets. 


Marconi  Organization  and  Personnel  Placed 
at  Government  Disposal. 

On  Saturday,  February  3,  immediately  following 
the  published  announcement  of  the  break  in  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company  of  America,  telegraphed 
President  Wilson,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  for  use  in  any  emergency,  the  entire 
organization  and  personnel  of  the  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company  of  America,  including  its 
high-power  stations  at  Marion  and  Chatham,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. ;  New  Brunswick  and  Belmar,  N.  J. ; 
Bolinas  and  Marshall,  Cal.,  and  Kahuku  and  Koko 
Head,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Also  its  coastal  stations 
(some  sixty  in  number)  located  from  the  most 
northeasterly  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  and 
along  the  Gulf,  and  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  to 
northern  Alaska,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes;  also  its 
manufacturies,  workshops  and  trained  staff,  subject 
to  the  orders  of  any  particular  department  of  the 
government  which  may  need  its  services. 


OBITUARY. 

James  M.  Driver,  of  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.,  an 
old-time  telegrapher  and  a  member  of  the  Old 
Time  Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association,  died 
at  that  place  on  January  31. 

William  Henry,  operator  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  died  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
January  25.  He  had  worked  in  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
office  for  twenty-seven  years. 

J.  P.  McCabe,  aged  fifty-six  years,  manager  of 
the  Walnut  Hills  District  Telegraph  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  died  January  28.  For  several  years 
he  was  chief  operator  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Harry  L.  Gregg,  aged  eighty-two  years,  who 
for  more  than  forty  years  was  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  branch  office  at  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  station  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died 
in  that  city,  January  28.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Militarv  Telegraph  Corps  during  the 
Civil  War. 

H.  G.  Stott,  aged  fifty-two  years,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  January  16.  He  was 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  widely  known  electrical 
engineer.  He  was  for  several  years  assistant  elec- 
trician on  the  cable  ship  "Minia"  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and  aided  in  the 
duplexing  of  the  company's  main  cable. 
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Government  Ownership  of  Wireless.  • 

The  new  legislation  proposed  for  the  regulation 
of  radio  communication,  and  apparently  designed 
for  government  ownership  and  control,  is  being  vig- 
orously pushed  forward  by  the  Navy  authorities  at 
Washington,  and  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

'The  bill,"  says  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  of 
the  Navy  Department,  "covers  the  purchase  of 
coastal  stations  only,  that  is,  only  those  used  to 
communicate  with  ships,  and,  by  permitting  the 
Navy  Department  to  open  all  of  its  stations  to  com- 
mercial business,  discourages  the  extension  of  any 
existing  commercial  systems  or  the  organization  of 
new  systems. 

"The  department  strongly  recommends  that  the 
committee  provide  for  the  purchase  of  all  stations 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  In  some  cases  the 
status  of  existing  stations  is  constantly  changing, 
and  decisive  action  at  this  time  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ing of  public  funds." 

Mr.  Daniels  explains  that  the  Navy  Department 
"is  convinced  that  government  operation  and  con- 
trol of  all  stations  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
other  than  those  on  board  merchant  ships,  is  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  mutual  interference  between 
stations. 

"One  station  or  system,"  he  says,  "must  wait  for 
another  to  finish ;  there  are  many  chances  for  dis- 
putes which  sometimes  are  carried  on  between  op- 
erators by  radio,  especially  when  the  operators  are 
not  under  strict  control,  adding  to  the  time  wasted ; 
there  is  needless  duplication  of  effort,  and  in  cases 
of  distress  the  confusion  resulting  from  many  inter- 
ests attempting  to  render  aid,  get  news,  or  satisfy 
curiosity,  is  very  dangerous." 

Secretary  Daniels  stated  informally  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  government  control  of  wire- 
less is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation.  "I  deem  the  matter  most  urgent,"  he 
said.  "Delay  only  will  increase  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  are  working;  delay  also  will  mean  an  in- 
creased outlay  to  the  government  when  the  step 
finally  is  decided  upon." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  replied  to  these  remarks,  practically 
covering  the  same  ground  gone  over  in  the  article 
published  in  our  January  16  issue. 

On  January  18  Mr.  Nally  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  Washington  and  further  supported  the 
arguments  of  his  company  that  government  owner- 
ship is  impractical.  He  drew  attention  to  Section 
S  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  opening  by  the 
government  of  its  radio  stations  to  general  public 
business,  and  noted  that  if  this  provision  is  enacted 
into  law,  it  will  create  a  condition  of  competition 
between  government  and  private  interests,  resulting 
in  a  heavy  financial  loss  to  commercial  companies, 
which  have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  and 
years  of  labor  in  the  development  of  efficient  radio 
stations,  so  as  to  provide  a  satisfactory  commercial 
wireless  telegraph  service  to  the  public. 
"Much  has  been  said  during  the  hearing  given 


by  this  committee  to  the  proponents  of  this  bill,"  he 
said,  "about  the  willingness,  even  the  anxiety,  of 
the  commercial  companies  to  dispose  of  their  coastal 
stations  to  the  government. 

"So  far  as  the  Marconi  Company  is  concerned, 
no  one  has  been  authorized  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment and  I  can  only  think  that,  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

"The  Marconi  Company's  principal  business  is 
that  of  selling  service.  While  it  does  manufacture 
some  apparatus  for  sale,  yet  this  branch  of  its  busi- 
ness is  merely  collateral,  and  is  not  its  principal  ob- 
ject, which,  I  repeat,  is  to  sell  service. 

"For  this  reason  it  does  not  sell  apparatus  to 
ships,  but  it  sells  ships  certain  service  for  a  certain 
sum  per  month,  just  as  the  telephone  company,  or 
electric  light  company,  sells  it  service  to  a  customer. 

"In  order  to  give  perfect  service  and  to  make  the 
apparatus  which  it  installs  on  ships  serviceable  in 
the  greatest  degree,  it  has  erected  and  maintains 
land,  or  coastal,  stations,  from  the  most  northerly 
point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  most  southerly 
point;  also  on  the  Gulf,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  north  to  Alaska. 

"These  stations  were  erected,  and  are  maintained, 
as  the  essential,  indeed,  vital  link  in  ship  and  shore 
service,  and  the  long  list  of  rescues  at  sea,  and  of 
lives  and  property  saved  because  of  the  ready  re- 
sponse which  ships  in  distress  at  sea  have  been  able 
to  obtain  by  reason  of  these  coastal  stations,  co- 
operating with  other  ships  at  sea,  makes  a  long  and 
honorable  record,  of  which  any  company  may  well 
be  proud.  And  this  tremendous  service  in  the  sal- 
vation of  life  and  property,  already  rendered  by 
wireless,  has  earned  for  it  at  least  the  right  to  be 
developed  and  made  useful  and  available  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

"Such  development  can  only  come  through  private 
enterprise,"  he  insisted.  "It  is  impossible  to  formu- 
late legislation  which  will  foresee  and  provide  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  radio  communication.  If 
the  Navy  Department  had  been  givdn  a  monopoly 
of  the  telephone,  when  that  means  of  communica- 
tion was  first  developed,  would  the  United  States 
today  have,  as  it  has,  the  greatest  telephonic  develop- 
ment of  any  country?  And  yet  the  telephone  has 
not  supplanted  the  telegraph.  It  occupies  an  en- 
tirely new  field  created  for  it  by  the  persistence  of 
private  enterprise. 

"From  every  possible  point  of  view,"  said  Mr. 
Nally,  "there  is  not  a  sound  reason  for  placing  the 
government  in  the  commercial  radio  business.  There 
are  controlling  reasons  of  every  character  why  this 
should  not  be  done." 

Tn  closing,  Mr.  Nally  asked  the  committee  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Marconi 
Companv  has  repeatedly  offered  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nation,  its  stations  and  its  operators, 
"even  going  so  far."  he  noted,  "as  to  secure  from 
its  operating  personnel,  individually  signed  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  enter  government  service  in 
event  of  war.  which  records  were  all  turned  over 
to  the  Navy." 


The  best  thought  of  the  telegraph  profession  is 
expressed  in  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy.* 

BY  E.  B.  PILLSBURY,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  MAR- 
CONI WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  history  of  wireless  telegraphy  repeats  once 
more  the  old  story  that  is  so  often  connected  with 
great  inventions.    The  world  being  possessed  of 


their  modifications,  and  this  in  turn  gave  rise  to  sev- 
eral systems  of  radio-telegraphy. 

A  voluminous  list  of  names  could  be  given  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  radio- 
telegraphy  in  regard  to  both  theory  and  practice. 
Among  the  best-known  American  investigators  are 
Fessenden,  Shoemaker,  De  Forest,  Clark,  Stone  and 


FIG.  I — TYPE  OF  OPERATING  BUILDING  OF  MARCONI  STATIONS. 


a  new  scientific  principle,  many  minds  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  simultaneously  bent  upon  its  prac- 
tical application,  with  the  result  that  the  fundamental 


Massie.  Each  of  these  men  has  devised  a  system 
which  bears  his  name.  In  England,  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  men  of  such  unqualified  distinc- 


FIG.  2 — 50O- H.  P.  STEAM  TURBINES  AND  GENERATORS  IN  MARCONI  POWER  PLANT. 


principle  finds  embodiment  in  various  methods  of 
accomplishing  a  similar  purpose.  The  startling 
nature  of  the  discovery  of  electric  waves  was  bound 
to  give  rise  to  unprecedented  activity  in  the  field  of 
experimental  investigation,  and  such  experiments 
as  were  particularly  successful  were  bound  to 
prompt  investigators  to  seek  patent  protection  on 

•Iuttrnational  Cable  Rgguttr. 


tion  as  Lodge,  Alexander  Muirhead,  Fleming, 
Thomson  and  Rutherford.  Slaby,  Arco  and  Braun 
are  the  names  best  known  in  Germany.  The  French 
are  represented  by  Ducretet,  Branly,  Rochefort  and 
Tissot,  besides  other  men  of  lesser  fame.  Italy  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  subject,  principally 
through  Marconi,  Bellini,  Tossi  and  Righi.  Den- 
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mark  is  represented  by  Poulsen.  Spain,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Argentina  have  all  produced  systems 
which  have  been  more  or  less  used  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  Japanese  have  also  devised  a  system 
that  successfully  stood  the  test  of  service  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  development  of  the  art  in  the  various  coun- 
tries has  been  carried  on  largely  by  representative 
investigators,  and  in  many  instances  the  govern- 
ments have  adopted  a  system  exploited  by  their 
subjects.   The  United  States  government,  however, 


FIG.  3 — 450-FOOT  TUBULAR  MAST. 


has  experimented  with  most  of  the  prominent  sys- 
tems offered,  and,  as  a  result,  the  army  and  navy 
equipments  are  comprised  of  quite  a  variety  of  ap- 
paratus of  different  inventors. 

Wireless  telegraphy  was  the  subject  of  earnest 
experimentation  as  early  as  1838,  but,  as  far  as  the 
public  mind  is  concerned,  the  science  began  when 
Marconi  sent  his  first  message  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Cornwall  to  Newfoundland  in  1902.  This 
wonderful  accomplishment  had  so  much  of  the  spec- 
tacular element  in  it  that  wireless  telegraphy  and 
Marconi  became  famous  at  once  and,  measured  by 
results,  Marconi  has  eclipsed  all  other  wireless  in- 
ventors. 

Marconi  first  interested  himself  in  the  problem 


of  wircks.j  telegraphy  in  1895.  In  the  following 
year  he  took  out  the  first  patent  ever  granted  in 
England  for  a  practical  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy by  the  use  of  electric  waves.  In  1897  he 
successfully  communicated  across  Bristol  Channel, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Italian  government,  Mr.  Marconi  subsequently  went 
to  Spezia,  where  his  system  was  put  to  practical  test 
on  board  two  Italian  battleships.  A  station  was 
erected  on  land,  and  the  ships  were  kept  in  constant 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  shore  up  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  Returning  to  England 
he  made  further  experiments  and  succeeded  in  com- 


FIG.  4— OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMERS  AND  AERIAL  INDUCTANCES 
IN  TRANSMITTING  STATION. 

municating  between  Salisbury  and  Bath,  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  miles. 

Mr.  Marconi  came  to  the  United  States  in  1899, 
in  connection  with  the  America  yacht  cup  race  be- 
tween "Columbia"  and  "Shamrock  I."  In  the  same 
year  a  number  of  ships  of  the  British  navy  were 
equipped  with  his  apparatus.  Early  in  1 901  tele-' 
pr^phic  communication  wis  established  between  two 
points  more  than  250  miles  distant.  In  February, 
1902,  he  received,  on  board  the  steamship  "Phila- 
delphia," in  the  presence  of  the  ship's  officers,  good 
messages  on  a  recording  tape  when  at  a  distance  of 
over  1,500  miles  from  the  transmitting  station.  In 
December,  1902,  he  established  a  station  at  Cape 
Breton  for  transatlantic  service,  and  maintained 
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communication  with  the  Cornwall  station  at  Poldhu, 
transmitting  inaugural  messages  to  the  King  of 
England  and  the  King  of  Italy,  the  London  limes 
and  others.  A  year  later,  during  the  voyage  of  the 
steamer  "Lucania,"  Air.  Marconi  maintained  com- 
munication between  the  snip  and  the  Marconi  sta- 
tion at  Glace  bay,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  Poldhu,  in 
England,  and  a  newspaper  was  published  and  issued 
daily  to  each  passenger.  A  powerful  station  at 
Clilden,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  was  opened 
early  in  1907,  by  means  of  which  public  communica- 
tion across  the  Atlantic  was  established,  which  has 
been  maintained  ever  since. 

The  importance  of  wireless  equipment  of  sea- 
going vessels  has  been  recognized  by  all  nations, 
the  United  States  law  requiring  two  licensed  op- 
erators on  any  ship  carrying  fifty  or  more  persons 
and  sailing  between  ports  200  or  more  miles  apart. 
It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  5,000  ships  are  now 
equipped,  and  a  large  number  of  freighters  carry 
wireless  for  their  own  protection,  although  not  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  law.  In  fifteen  years,  wireless 
has  placed  to  its  credit  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  property  valued  at  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  an  inestimable  boon  to  mankind  that  we 
can  go  to  sea  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  kept 
in  touch  with  home  and  can  summon  aid  in  case  of 
disaster  by  means  of  the  S.  O.  S.  signal. 


Out  of  shipwrecks  in  the  last  decade  has  grown 
a  tradition  that  wireless  operators  may  be  depended 
on  absolutely  in  times  of  peril.  A  grateful  world 
remembers  their  services  in  connection  with  the  "Re- 
public," the  "Titanic,"  the  "Empress  of  Ireland,"  the 
"Lusitania"  and  other  ill-fated  ships.  They  have 
amply  demonstrated  their  high  conception  of  duty 
and  their  readiness  to  respond  to  the  call  of  hu- 
manity when  the  lives  of  others  are  at  stake.  In 
no  case  has  an  operator  been  found  wanting  in 
fidelity,  courage  and  forgetfulness  of  self.  The 
records  of  all  operators  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
endeavor  to  save  others,  as  well  as  those  who,  without 
sacrificing  their  lives,  are  instrumental  in  saving 
life  at  sea,  are  perpetuated  by  the  English  Marconi 
Company  on  panels  in  Marconi  House,  in  London. 
Near  the  sea  wall  in  Battery  Park,  New  York, 
stands  a  handsome  granite  shaft  and  fountain 
erected  by  popular  subscription  as  a  memorial  to 
these  brave  men  and  faithful  souls.  It  was  con- 
ceived during  the  time  when  the  world  was  recov- 
ering from  the  shock  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
"Titanic,"  and  stands  today  as  a  perpetuation  of 
their  great  service. 


The  Longest  Regular  Circuit  in  the  World. 

Mr.  George  W.  Conkling,  the  winner  in  many 
telegraph  tournaments,  is  working  the  overland 
leased  wire  for  E.  F.  Hutton  and  Company  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  with  loops  to  various 
points.  His  sending  reaches  the  furthest  end  of 
the  wire  in  first-class  shape.  The  circuit  runs  from 
New  York,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake,  goes  over  to  Butte  and 
Spokane,  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Pasadena  and  Coronado.  New  York  sends 
direct  on  a  duplex  to  all  of  these  points ;  Salt  Lake 


relays  LusmebS  from  Spokane  and  Butte  to  New 
York;  San  Francisco  relays  business  from  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Pasadena  to  New  York, 
but  New  York  sends  direct  to  all  these  different 
offices.  The  circuit  is  5,800  miles  in  length  and 
works  like  a  short  circuit.  The  average  loss  of 
time  for  months  has  not  exceeded  thirty  minutes 
per  month.  There  are  repeaters  at  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  probably  the  longest  circuit  in  the  world 
worked  regularly.  

Shop  Talk. 

CV  THE  OBSERVER. 


(Continued  from  page  59,  February  1) 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  the  importance  of 
watching  the  adjustment  of  the  relay-magnet  posi- 
tion and  the  retractile  spring,  see  that  the  armature 
is  hanging  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  (straight 
up)  and  not  laying  forward  or  backward  at  an  angle 
of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  which,  when  the  relay  is 
"closed,"  would  show  the  armature  lying  too  much 
to  the  right  or  left.  Sticking  of  the  relay  is  often 
caused  by  the  armature  being  out  of  its  proper 
position,  or  binding  in  its  trunnion  (the  side  set- 
screws).  A  simple  test  with  the  eye  and  hand  will 
reveal  either  fault.  The  proper  play  of  a  single 
line  Morse  relay  armature  may  be  obtained  if  the 
space  between  the  back  stop  and  contact  point  is 
just  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  make-and-jbreak 
so  that  the  sounder  responds  clearly.  If  too  close 
it  will  cause  a  stick;  if  too  wide,  a  drop  out.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  you  be  a  skilled  electrician  or 
mechanic  to  accomplish  these  adjustments. 

Suppose  that  you  have  the  relay  adjusted  per- 
fectly and  still  the  characters,  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing, are  not  properly  heard  on  the  sounder.  There 
is  a  small  wire  at  the  bottom  of  the  relay,  usually 
a  little  green  or  brown  spiral.  This  small  wire  is 
placed  there  to  reinforce  the  local  "battery"  circuit, 
that  is,  to  reduce  the  contact  or  resistance  between 
the  battery  and  sounder,  and  if  this  wire  is  loose 
or  broken  the  relay  armature  in  its  transit  causes 
it  to  be  in  circuit  one  moment  and  out  of  circuit  the 
next.  Hence  the  sounder  current  changes  every  few 
moments  and  in  consequence  you  hear  one  letter 
loudly,  the  next  one  weakly.  See  that  this  small 
wire  is  in  its  place  and  that  it  is  tight  under  the  two 
small  screws.  Often,  with  all  of  these  suggestions 
properly  attended  to,  the  sounder  does  not  work 
properly.  Be  sure  that  the  sounder  responds  in  a 
clean-cut  way  when  you  work  the  relay  armature 
with  your  key,  or  by  working  the  relay  armature 
with  your  hand.  Unless  it  does  so,  first  see  that  the 
armature  does  not  touch  the  magnets.  You  can  test 
that  by  placing  a  blank  under  the  sounder  armature 
and  closing  the  local  circuit,  or  by  pressing  down 
on  the  sounder  armature.  If  there  is  any  binding 
between  the  paper  and  the  sounder  armature,  raise 
the  armature  away  from  the  magnet  until  the  paper 
works  freely.  This  is  done  by  a  movement  of  the 
set-screw. 

Be  sure  that  there  is  no  hole  worn  underneath 
the  lower  stop  post  of  sounder.  If  there  is,  and  it 
cannot  be  filled  or  filed  out,  replace  with  a  good 

sounder.  (To  be  continued) 
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George  Kennan  and  the  Phillips  Code. 

(from  the  boston  herald.) 

I  sat  beside  George  Kennan  at  dinner  the  other 
night  and  as  I  talked  with  him  I  could  not  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  educational  value  which  cer- 
tain careers  have,  and  of  the  element  of  accident 
besides  in  all  human  affairs.  People  know  him  from 
his  disclosures  of  the  tyrannical  conditions  of  the 
Russian  exile  system  which  he  made  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  as  a  staff  cor- 
respondent of  the  Outlook.  But  how  did  he  get  to 
Russia,  or  into  line  for  such  a  commission  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Phillips,  the  author  of  the 
Phillips  code,  which  telegraphers  use?  Under  it 
"scotus"  stands  for  "supreme  court  of  the  United 
States'* — the  letters  "qp"  mean  "on  the  part  of,"  and 
so  on.    Well,  this  man  turned  the  switch  which  sent 


GEORGE  KENNAN  IN  THE  GARB  OF  A  DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURE,  A 
DEGREE  CONFERRED  BY  THE  ROCHESTER  UNIVERSITY. 

George  Kennan  down  the  journalistic  track.  Born 
in  Ohio  in  1845,  anc*  enjoying  but  scanty  schooling, 
young  Kennan  learned  telegraphy,  and  when  only 
twenty  years  old  was  sent  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  work  in  the  middle  division 
of  the  Russian- American  Telegraph  line.  This  gave 
him  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  empire  of  the 
Czars  and  its  language. 

When  Kennan  came  home  he  began  to  do  lectur- 
ing. He  found  at  the  same  lecture  bureau  Phillips, 
also  a  telegrapher,  who  was  invited  soon  after  to 
go  to  Washington  to  take  command  of  the  old 
Associated  Press.  He  asked  Kennan  to  go  along 
with  him  to  report  the  doings  of  the  supreme  court. 
Kennan  demurred,  saying  he  was  not  a  newspaper 
man,  had  no  training  in  law,  and  would  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  decisions  of  that  august  tribunal. 
Phillips  answered  that  Kennan  could  not  know  less 
than  the  man  who  was  then  doing  it,  and  would 
have  the  affirmative  advantage  that  he  did  know 
how  to  write. 

Young  Kennan  continued  this  work  for  several 
years.    He  was  finally  authorized  to  take  notes  in 


court,  something  which  had  long  been  forbidden, 
and  he  made  a  practice  of  studying  briefs  as  they 
came  in,  and  listening  to  the  arguments,  so  that 
when  the  decisions  actually  came,  he  could  sense 
their  importance. 

With  his  subsequent  career,  his  journeys,  his  ex- 
plorations in  Russia  and  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus, 
his  going  to  Japan  and  to  Cuba  and  to  Martinique 
as  a  representative  of  the  Outlook,  the  world  is 
reasonably  familiar.  He  had  written  "Tent  Life  in 
Siberia"  in  1870  when  just  twenty-five  years  old, 
a  book  which  indorses  what  Phillips  had  said  of  his 
young  protege's  ability  to  write  as  the  first  require- 
ment for  handling  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court.   

Referring  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Phillips  writes 
as  follows  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  : 

"Mr.  Kennan  was  a  brilliant  success  as  the  con- 
denser of  the  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  one  time  and  another  he  was  compli- 
mented on  the  accuracy  of  his  work  by  every  judge 
on  the  bench  during  the  several  years  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Associated  Press.  His  work  during 
President  Garfield's  fatal  illness,  both  as  a  writer 
and  telegraph  operator,  was  of  the  very  highest 
grade.  In  every  field  of  journalistic  work  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  he  engaged,  Mr.  Kennan  was  in 
perfect  touch  with  his  environment,  and  a  notable 
success  in  divers  places,  when  even  the  ablest  of 
the  Washington  correspondents  were  far  from  be- 
ing completely  triumphant. 

"He  was  the  first,  aside  from  the  telegraphers,  to 
use  my  code  as  a  substitute  for  shorthand.  Since 
then  thousands  of  men  have  adopted  it  for  general 
reporting.  It  was  Mr.  Kennan  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll  and  made  a  vivid  report 
of  the  ceremony.  His  dispatch  included  the  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  his  dead  brother,  spoken  by  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  the  distribution  of  which  to  the  hundreds 
of  newspapers  publishing  the  Associated  Press  serv- 
ice, did  more  to  make  Colonel  Ingersoll's  name  a 
household  word  than  even  his  electrifying  speech 
putting  Blaine  in  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
and  his  stirring  reference  to  the  White  Plumed 
Knight,  great  Henry  of  Navarre. 

"Mr.  Kennan  and  Mr.  Edison  were  born  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other,  the  former  at  Norwalk 
and  the  latter  at  Milan,  Ohio,  and  though  both  were 
in  the  telegraph  business  in  early  life  they  did  not 
meet  until  they  were  brought  together  recently  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ohio  Society.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Edison 
on  the  instrument  that  had  been  set  up,  and  he  did 
so  in  as  rhythmic  tempo  as  when  he  won  his  spurs 
as  a  beautiful  sender  more  than  fifty  years  ago/' 


Stuck  to  His  Post. — Mr.  George  Z.  Taylor,. 
Associated  Press  operator  in  the  office  of  the  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  Republican,  stuck  to  his  post  under 
trying  conditions  during  a  fire  in  an  adjoining  build- 
ing recently.  Reporters  and  editors  fled  to  another 
room  because  of  the  deluge  of  water  from  the  burn- 
ing building,  but  Mr.  Taylor  str^k  bravely  to  his 
instruments  and  typewriter.  His  action  was  warmly 
commended  by  the  Associated  Press  officials  at  New- 
York. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

{Continued  from  page  65,  February  1.) 

The  grouch  is  not  a  success  because  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  be.  Such 
a  man  is  perhaps  a  pronounced  type  of  one  who  is 
unpopular.  When  people  seek  to  "get  back"  at 
him,  they  strike  at  the  inierest  he  represents  and 
for  that  reason  the  business  that  is  entrusted  to 
him  suffers,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the 
last  man  to  believe  that  he  is  in  any  way  respon- 
sible. 

Patience,  not  grouchy  methods,  should  be  the 
watchword  of  every  telegraph  and  telephone  em- 
ploye. In  these  days  the  public  will  not  tolerate 
anything  short  of  politeness.  The  officials  of  the 
company  soon  realize  the  cause  of  a  falling  off  in 
business  or  prestige  in  any  office  and  they  are  quick 
to  apply  the  remedy.  It  may  be  a  transfer  of  ser- 
vices to  some  other  place  where  it  will  again  take 
some  time  to  exhibit  one's  shortcomings  or  it  may 
be  a  dismissal  from  the  service.  If  the  former, 
every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  make 
amends  for  previous  failures. 

Recently  a  New  England  Westinghouse  official 
prepared  and  published  in  the  house  organ  of  the 
company  the  following  business  principles  which  he 
hoped  those  in  the  service  would  study  to  their 
profit.    They  were: 

ACCURACY. 

We  believe  in  accuracy  in  all  our  acts,  statements, 
reasoning,  workmanship,  appointments,  promises, 
drawings ;  in  fact,  in  everything  that  is  associated 
with  our  name. 

VERACITY. 

We  believe  in  veracity  towards  our  associates, 
superiors,  subordinates,  clients,  competitors,  beg- 
gars, benefactors,  members  of  our  family,  and 
especially  towards  our  own  conscience  when  it  is 
accusing  us. 

FULFILLING  A  PROMISE. 

We  believe  that  fulfilling  one's  promises  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles  and  against  one's  own  advantage  is 
the  greatest  single  asset  and  virtue  in  business. 

INITIATIVE. 

We  believe  in  initiative,  which  in  the  business 
world  usually  means  helping  everyone  around  you 
without  being  asked  to  do  so  and  without  being 
obnoxious. 

SYSTEM,  ORDER  AND  SELF-DISCIPLINE. 

We  believe  in  system,  order  and  self-discipline 
for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated. 
This  is  but  a  specific  case  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  it 
works  fine.  We  do  not  tax  our  memory  beyond 
reason,  because  an  omission  or  a  misstatement  may 
hurt  a  friend  of  ours. 

HARMONIZING  VIEWS. 

We  believe  in  harmonizing  views  whenever  pos- 
sible and  in  foregoing  the  mention  of  a  distinct 
name  for  the  sake  of  friendship  with  those  to  whom 
this  name  may  be  offensive. 

BEING  OPEN-MINDED. 

We  believe  in  being  open-minded,  because  we 
remember  many  a  case  when  we  were  glad  that 
things  did  not  happen  our  way  and  sorry  when  they 
happened  .  the  way  we  wanted  them  to. 


GIVING  FULL  CREDIT  TO  OTHERS. 

We  believe  in  giving  full  credit  to  others,  because 
real  worth  cannot  be  hidden  long  and  a  profes- 
sional thief  is  not  a  very  far-sighted  individual. 

CO-OPERATION. 

We  believe  that  a  lasting  monument  is  usually  a 
result  of*  wise  and  unselfish  co-operation  wherein 
everyone  works  on  the  part  he  is  best  fitted  for  and 
is  so  busy  and  interested  in  the  work  that  he  forgets 
to  hew  his  name  on  the  stone. 

KEEPING  SUPERIORS  POSTED. 

We  believe  in  keeping  our  superiors  posted  on 
what  we  are  doing,  so  as  to  simplify  their  super- 
vision over  us.  Having  finished  a  task  we  report 
at  once,  or  if  the  job  could  not  be  done  we  notify 
the  head  man  without  delay.  We  train  our  boss  so 
that  when  he  does  not  hear  from  us  he  knows  that 
everything  is  O.  K. 

SURPRISES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SPRUNG. 

We  believe  that  no  surprises  should  be  sprung 
on  our  business  associates  in  the  form  of  an  unex- 
pected official  act  or  letter.  It  is  both  wise  and 
honorable  to  discuss  a  matter  with  a  person  inform- 
ally and  to  find  his  attitude  towards  it  before  taking 
a  decisive  step. 

PERSUASION  RATHER  THAN  COMMAND. 

We  believe  in  persuasion  rather  than  command 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  we  prefer  an  elec- 
trically-started automobile.  Incidentally,  the  most 
efficient  organizations  are  those  in  which  men  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing  and  believe  in  the 
method  of  procedure. 

MOBILIZING  RESOURCES. 

We  believe  in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  our 
organization  when  an  important  problem  arises. 
We  see  to  it  that  those  whose  skill  or  knowledge 
exceeds  ours  are  drawn  into  the  discussion  and  not 
kept  out  for  a  selfish  purpose. 

(To  be  continued) 


Significant  Names. — In  a  list  of  the  names  of 
employes  in  a  large  telegraph  office  in  the  South 
these  appear:  Brown,  Gray,  Black,  White,  Berry, 
Butler,  Farmer,  Grace,  Gross,  Hamm,  Jack,  King, 
Knight,  Lawless,  Puff,  Rust,  Shepherd,  Silver, 
Stone,  Summers,  Swann  and  three  plain  Smiths.  In 
a  western  office  there  is  a  Bard,  Byrd,  Cook,  Dew, 
Baker,  Cooper,  Early,  Ivey,  Oates,  Paris,  Jump, 
Lively,  Nale,  Paine,  Ray,  Roach,  Frye,  Swift, 
Tanner,  Taylor,  Gardner,  Whitehead  and  several 
Hills.  On  the  staff  in  one  of  the  large  main  offices 
there  are  two  operators;  one  named  Penn  and  the 
other  Ink.  Yet  the  chief  operator  boasts  that  there 
are  neither  pen  nor  ink  in  his  department. 


Appreciated  Old-Timers'  Proceedings. — Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Dougal.  the  well-known  old  time  and  mili- 
tary telegrapher  of  New  Preston,  Conn.,  and  one 
of  the  prominent "  citizens  of  that  State,  writes : 
"The  printed  proceedings  of  the  Old  Time  Tele- 
graphers and  Historical  Association  and  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegmoh 
Corps  received.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  a  mighty 
slick  publication.  It  is  simply  a  'jim  dandy.'  Even 
the  Gospels  are  not  gotten  up  in  better  taste." 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Ncccs-  g 

Sary,  Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Type  403  400  Ampere  Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

ORANGE,  N 


a&tM.    247  Lakeside  Avenue 


J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 
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KERITE 


HE   use   of  Kerite  is  the 


logical  result  of  experience. 


The  widespread  use  of  Kerite 
is  the  logical  result  of  a  wide- 
spread determination  to  use 
nothing  but  the  best  in  signal 
service. 


KER1TEUHKE&SE  company 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Telephone  Dispatching  in  Honduras. — The 
railroads  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  are  dispatched 
by  telephone  instead  of  telegraph. 

N.W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  Phila- 
delphia, Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph 
Company. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Jones,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Reading,  Pa.,  is  a  deep-dyed  Read- 
ing Railroad  man,  having  spent  his  entire  business 
career  in  the  employ  of  that  company.  He  was  born 
in  Reading,  August  11,  1861,  and  entered  the  tele- 
graph service  May  10,  1876,  as  messenger.  He  soon 
developed  into  an  operator  and  afterwards  rilled 
positions  as  clerk,  traveling  dispatcher,  chief  train 
dispatcher,  trainmaster  and  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion. From  this  latter  position  he  was  advanced  to 
that  of  superintendent  of  telegraph.  He  is  there- 
fore familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  position  and 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  was  an  easy 
one.  He  succeeds  C.  M.  Lewis,  deceased. 


Wireless  Experiments  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
in  1902. 

In  connection  with  the  elaborate  tests  which  have 
been  conducted  by  some  railroads  in  America  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  so  far  as  communicating  with  run- 
ning trains  is  concerned,  it  is  interesting  and  oppor- 
tune to  recall  that  the  first  experiment  by  any  road 
in  America  and  probably  the  world,  made  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  wireless  communication 
with  a  fast-running  train,  occurred  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  on  October  13,  1902. 

The  experiment  in  question  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  E.  Rutherford  (now  Sir  Ernest) 
and  Dr.  Howard  T.  Barnes,  then  both  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  Physical  Laboratory  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  since  ob- 
tained highest  honors  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  following  account  of  the  experiment  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Barnes*  official  report :  "During  the  pas- 
sage of  the  special  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way between  Toronto  and  Montreal  on  October  13, 
1902,  bearing  the  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  from 
Chicago  to  Portland,  it  was  demonstrated  that  com- 
munication could  be  maintained  between  a  station 
and  a  fast-moving  train  by  metins  of  electric  waves. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  cover  distances  comparable 
in  size  by  those  attained  by  Marconi  and  others,  but 
with  comparatively  simple  laboratory  apparatus  it 
was  possible  to  keep  the  train  in  touch  with  the  sta- 
tion for  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  St.  Dominique 
was  selected  as  the  transmitting  station,  where  two 
larpe  metal  plate  vibrators  10  x  12  feet  connected 
with  an  induction  coil  of  the  usual  pattern  were 
situated.  On  the  train  itself  the  waves  were  re- 
ceived by  collecting  wires  connected  to  a  coherer 
of  nirkel  and  silver  powder.  The  relay  operated 
electric  bells  in  three  cars.    The  collecting  wires 


were  run  through  the  guides  for  the  train  signal 
cord,  and  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  coherer  for 
about  one  car  length. 

"To  obtain  the  maximum  effect  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  had  a  long  vertical  wire,  but 
since  such  was  impossible,  the  horizontal  wire  was 
used.  Although  these  were  placed  inside  the  steel- 
frame  cars,  strong  and  definite  signals  were  obtained 
over  the  distance  named.  Another  difficulty  mili- 
tated against  obtaining  the  maximum  sensitiveness 
as,  owing  to  the  natural  vibration  of  the  train  re- 
sulting from  its  great  speed,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  the  relay  adjusted  to  its  most  sensitive  point. 

"In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  distance  to  which 
signals  could  be  sent  to  the  train  was  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  with  more  refined  apparatus  greater 
distances  could  without  doubt  be  obtained. 

"The  success  of  this  form  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
of  which  this  was  but  a  pioneer  experiment,  opens 
up  yet  another  method  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public." 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Donohue,  operator  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, New  York,  has  made  his  report  for  the  year 
19 1 6  and  it  is  an  excellent  record  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  department.  Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  fire  alarm  with  the  fire  department  the  fire  loss 
was  very  low.  Mr.  Donohue's  work  is  warmly  com- 
mended by  Staten  Islanders.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Manhattan  Bureau  for  twenty  years  before 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Staten  Island  depart- 
ment, and  is  an  old-time  commercial  telegrapher. 

Capt.  William  Brophy,  aged  seventy-eight 
years,  a  well-known  consulting  engineer,  of  Boston, 
and  formerly  city  electrician  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  January  24.  From 
1894  to  1900  he  was  chief  electrician  of  the  Boston 
wire  department. 


Addition  to  Phillips9  Code. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  spell  out,  in  future,  the 
word  "how"  in  the  Phillips'  Code  and  to  use  "hw" 
to  signify  that  a  hard  word  is  to  follow.  Thi$ 
prefix  may  be  employed  before  those  words  that 
are  usually  gone  over  a  second  time  and  before 
words  that  start  with  spaced  letters,  such  as  Irish, 
eccentric,  reiced,  irradium,  and  words  of  that  class. 
It  is  believed  that  the  prefix  "hw"  would  be  a  great 
source  of  solace  when  used,  as  a  sort  of  headlight 
warning  when  the  name  of  some  of  the  Russian, 
Turkish  and  other  foreign  words  with  jaw-breaking 
spelling  are  to  follow. 


How  to  Obtain  Patents. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  you  think  is  patentable 
in  a  concrete  form  the  patent  department  of  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  is  at  your  service  to 
advise  and  direct  you.  This  department  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Vansize,  who  has  had  a  wide  and 
extensive  experience  as  an  attorney-at-law  and  a 
solicitor  of  patents.  All  business  will  be  given  care- 
ful attention  and  treated  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
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The  Christian  Religion  and  the  Morse  Telegraph. 

BY  WALTER  P.  PHILLIPS. 
(Concluded  from  page   59,  February  1) 
[Note — This  article  was  started  in  the  January   16  issue  and 
continued  in   the   February   1    number.     The  concluding  .portion 
follows.]   

The  story  that  Mark  Twain  came  to  pecuniary 
grief  through  the  bad  management  of  the  publishing 
business  in  which  he  was  interested  with  his  relative, 
C.  L.  Webster,  father  of  the  late  Jean  Webster, 
author  of  "Daddy  Longlegs,"  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  It  was  his  devotion  to  the  Page  machine, 
coupled  with  the  purely  human  tendency  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad,  that  brought  his  proud  head 
to  the  dust.  Another  bit  of  fiction  that  is  printed 
every  now  and  then  is  that,  staggering  under  a 
great  burden  of  debt,  Mr.  Clemens  girded  on  his 
armour  and  started  around  the  world — following 
the  equator,  as  he  termed  it — lecturing  to  such 
intellectual  giants,  in  some  parts  of  it,  as  have  a 
sense  of  humor  that  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 
Some  of  them  could  read  and  write,  but  ofttimes 
resorted  to  the  sign  language.  These  entrancing 
dwellers  in  safe  and  genial  environments  gladly 
surrendered  their  money  to  hear  Mr.  Clemens  talk 
and  were  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  When, 
so  the  story  goes,  he  appeared  and  forced  American 
humor  down  the  throats  of  these  highly  intelligent 
and  appreciative  persons,  money  like  a  veritable 
flood  light,  rapidly  filled  the  lecturer's  gaping  coffers 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
truth  is  he  started  on  a  lecturing  tour  and  was  fairly 
successful,  in  some  places,  until  he  fell  ill.  When 
it  became  known  that  he  had  succumbed  to  the 
strain  of  travel,  one  night  stands  with  sometimes  a 
run  of  bad  business,  and  that  he  had  not  exactly 
been  electrified  by  personal  contact  with  the  people 
who  dwell  in  the  vicinty  of  the  equator,  his  unfailing 
friend,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  cabled  Mark's  London 
bankers  to  find  him  and  tell  him  to  come  home, 
adding:  "I  will  pay  his  debts."  That  being  a  most 
agreeable  proposition  from  Mr.  Clemens'  point  of 
view,  he  accepted  Mr.  Rogers'  offer  and  resuming 
the  work  for  which  he  was  grandly  fitted  be  ac- 
cumulated another  fortune  ai_d  no  doubt  settled 
with  Mr.  Rogers,  in  due  course,  in  a  manner  that 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  ex-baggage  master 
from  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  later  an  oil 
magnate  who,  in  spite  of  the  assaults  of  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  in  his  "Frenzied  Finance,"  was  regarded 
as  an  all-around  good  fellow  to  the  day  of  his  sudden 
and  deeply  lamented  death. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mark  Twain  was.  rather  tiresome, 
owing  to  his  slow  manner  of  speech.  He  once  told 
me,  with  his  characteristic  drawl,  that  he  hated  the 
lecture  platform  and  added,  with  perfect  gravity: 
"They  make  me  talk  so  fast  to  try  and  keep  people 
from  leaving  the  hall,  that  it  becomes  an  awful 
bore." 

In  Francis  Wilson's  song  about  the  ostrich  he 
sings:  "I'll  stick  my  head  in  the  sand  he  said." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  ostrich  was  too 
confident  that  he  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
further  that  he  can  now  be  seen — stuffed — in  the 
window  of  a  downtown  taxidermist.  The  ex- 
pensive fiasco  of  Page,  carrying  ruin  to  many,  is 


also  stuffed  and  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  by  which  it  was 
purchased,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  in  the  line  of 
mechanical  monstrosities.  Maybe  the  multiplex 
will  escape  the  fate  of  the  ostrich  and  the  Page 
typesetting  machine;  but  behind  it  looms,  always, 
the  simple,  economical,  convenient,  and  all-con- 
quering Morse  system.  The  question  arises  in  my 
mind,  and  I  imagine  in  the  minds  of  many  other 
men  who  think,  "Can  you  beat  it  ?"  Morse  telegraphy 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  mentality.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  problem 
of  correct  work.  Those  who  hold  that  the  human 
element  can  be  eliminated  and  the  end  in  view 
accomplished,  automatically,  by  automatons,  seem 
to  me  to  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  applies  to  the 
atheists  who  maintain  that  the  world  and  all  the 
celestial  phenomana  that  so  puzzle  the  finite  mind 
come  by  chance,  and  that  God  is  a  myth.  My  own 
thought  is  that  God  is  the  one  great  reality,  and 
that  the  best  expression  of  our  resemblance  to  our 
Maker  is  shown  in  that  we  posses  intellect  and  have 
the  power  to  think  and  reach  logical  conclusions.  I 
know  of  no  place  in  all  this  busy  world,  where  gray 
matter  is  more  seriously  needed  than  in  the  correct 
transmission  and  transcription  of  telegraphic  mess- 
ages. Errors  may  not  only  wreck  fortunes,  but  they 
may  break  human  hearts.  The  effort  to  do  without 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  varied  experi- 
ence is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  from  my  point  of 
view.  What  would  have  become  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone  but  for  men  like  David  Homer 
Bates,  Albert  B.  Chandler,  Charles  A.  Tinker, 
Robert  C.  Clowry,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  J.  J.  Carty, 
G.  M.  Yorke,  Newcomb  Carlton,  John  C.  Willever, 

G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  Thomas  W. 
Carroll,  E.  J.  Nally,  George  G.  Ward,  E.  W. 
Collins,  Edward  Reynolds,  Charles  P.  Bruch, 
Minor  M.  Davis,  Charles  C.  Adams  and  their 
numerous  alert  and  zealous  coadjutors?  What 
would  American  railroads  have  been,  today,  but 
for  such  men  as  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Alexander  J. 
Cassatt,  E.  H.  Harriman,  William  C.  Van  Horne, 
J.  J.  Hill  and  the  hundreds  of  men  of  their  kind 
who  fliave  been  associated  with  them?  Journalism 
in  this  country  would  be  in  the  gloaming,  as  Charles 
Dickens  found  it  when  he  came  here  first  and  wrote 
of  Jefferson  Brick,  but  for  the  presence  in  the  pro- 
fession of  men  like  James  Gordon  Bennett,  father 
and  son,,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Carl  Schurz,  Charley 

H.  Taylor,  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Adolph  S.  Oohs,  Charles  R.  Miller, 
Henry  Watterson,  Horace  White,  Henry  Villard, 
Joseph  Medill  and  their  uncounted  associates  in  the 
great  work  of  making  honest  and  respectable  news- 
papers? In  all  the  leaders  among  these  men  the 
Divine  spirit  has  been,  overwhelmingly  in  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  farsightedness,  the  habit  of  industry, 
phenomenal  understanding  and  an  almost  super- 
natural apprehension. 

Even  as  I  write  I  receive  a  letter  telling  me  that 
the  multiplex  has  led  a  recent  writer  to  say  that  the 
telegraph  operator  is  to  give  way  to  the  mechanic 
in  the  near  future.  As  well  say  that  no  more  books 
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are  to  be  written,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  have 
printers  to  do  the  mechanical  work  and  the  books 
will  write  themselves.  Let  us  listen  to  the  opinion 
of  a  sage  and  philosopher — a  man  of  great  intellect. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  lecture  entitled,  "The 
Wastes  and  Burdens  of  Society,"  used  to  say  some- 
thing like  this:  "A  man  with  only  a  pair  of  hands 
with  which  to  serve  says  that  he  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  man.  Well,  he  isn't.  Another  man 
has  a  strong  pair  of  hands  and  a  better  intellectual 
development  and  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  first 
one.  Yet  another  man  has  good  hands  and  a  big 
brain  and  he  is  worth  dozens  of  both  of  the  others. 
The  world  is  ruled  by  intellect  and  all  the  good  work 
is  done  by  those  whose  ability  is  not  confined  to 
their  hands  and  fingers.  That  is  what  God  does. 
He  stamps  the  mental  caliber  of  every  man  upon  his 
brow  and  the  nature  of  those  markings  is  shown  by 
what  each  one  of  us  accomplishes." 

The  high  standard  of  service  established  during 
the  past  sixty  years  by  Morse  operators  must,  of 
course,  be  maintained,  as  the  public,  quick  to  analyze 
changing  telegraphic  conditions,  will  demand  re- 
duced rates  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  inferior 
service  and  will  shout  themselves  hoarse  for  a 
government  telegraph.  The  public  is  absolutely 
out  of  sympathy  with  any  situation  created  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  abnormal  dividends  to  stock 
holders  and  thus  giving  inflated  stock  an  ostensible 
value  which  it  does  not  actually  possess. 

The  situation  of  the  telegraph  companies,  unless 
it  is  a  part  of  their  programme  eventually  to  sell 
themselves  out  to  the  government,  a  step  which  is 
favored  by  an  apparent  majority  of  the  Morse  em- 
ployes, is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Milisian  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  told  by  his 
priest  that  unless  he  mended  his  ways  and  took 
better  care  of  his  family  he  would  be  turned  into  a 
rat.  "Me  charming  bundle  of  rags,  me  own  dear 
Ellen,"  the  offender  said  with  a  crafty  smile,  "I 
don't  believe  Father  Kelley  could  turn  me  into  a 
rat,  but  if  ye  see  a  rat  around  here,  kape  your  eye 
on  the  cat."  The  cat  that  is  liable  to  pounce  upon 
the  telegraph,  at  any  session  of  Congress,  is  always 
a  menace  to  existing  telegraphic  conditions.  .  There 
are  many  things  that  the  people  cannot  understand 
and  they  appeal  to  their  representatives  for  light  and 
sometimes  for  action.  One  of  the  things  that  mys- 
tifies the  people  is  the  fact  that  it  costs  twenty-five 
times  as  much  to  send  a  ten-word  telegram  to  Chicago 
as  it  does  to  send  a  letter  to  California  or  to  any  of 
the  foreign  countries  that  are  in  the  postal  union. 
Nothing  stimulates  curiosity  as  to  this  peculiar 
situation  like  the  announcements  of  increased  earn- 
ings through  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
utilization  of  a  class  of  labor  that  seems  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  rate  of  compensation  less  than  is  received 
by  barbers,  waiters  and  many  others  whose  work 
does  not  demand  any  general  education  whatsoever. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January  n,  1917. 


Do  not  act  disrespectfully  to  a  subordinate ;  he 
may  be  your  superior  some  day. 


"Old  Farmer"  Lawton  Heard  From  Again. 

Mr.  George  E.  Lawton,  better  known  as  "Old 
Farmer"  Lawton  who,  after  forty  years  of  active 
service  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Denver,  Col.,  retired  two  years  ago,  since 
which  time  he  has  lived  on  his  farm  at  Plymouth, 
111.,  in  a  letter  dated  December  28  has  this  to  say  : 

"Am  enjoying  life  immensely  in  this  quiet  little 
village.  Hardened  up  my  muscles  by  putting  in 
a  big  garden  last  spring,  kept  the  lawn  cut  all 
summer  on  a  town  lot  about  the  size  of  a  New 
England  farm,  and  wound  up  this  fall,  by  sawing 
enough  stove  wood  to  fill  our  wood-house  that's 
about  the  size  of  a  country  school  house.  Outside 
of  a  couple  of  rounds  with  my  old  trouble,  high 
blood  pressure,  feel  about  as  well  as  a  man  should 
expect  to  at  my  age. 

"You  may  have  never  noticed  this  place  being 
advertised  as  a  winter  and  summer  resort,  but  it 
has  them  all  beat  a  mile.  It  takes  all  of  a  man's 
income  to  buy  clothes  enough  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing during  the  winter  months,  then  he  has  to 
dress  like  a  cannibal  during  the  summer.  If  you 
ever  tour  the  West  again  take  my  advice  and  cross 
over  the  middle  states  in  an  aeroplane. 

"Was  glad  to  see  my  'Alphabetical'  friend 
A.B.C.  of  Chicago  swing  the  first  trick  at  Denver. 
He  is  a  mighty  good  man,  and  my  old  associates 
out  there  write  that  they  have  already  fallen  in 
love  with  him  and  his  style  of  doing  a  big  business 
for  a  big  company. 

"You  will  notice  by  the  inclosed  article  that  the 
'Old  Farmer'  is  still  able  to  hold  his  own  on  the 
firing  line,  but  doubt  very  much  if  the  allies  ever 
get  the  Germans  in  as  hot  a  corner  as  I  was  for  a 
few  minutes  that  pleasant  afternoon.  Run  over 
and  I  will  fatten  you  up  on  pure  buckwheat  cakes 
and  wild  bee  honey." 

[The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawton  is  from 
the  local  paper  and  gives  a  humorous  account  of 
the  experiences  of  a  hunting  party  composed  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  and  some  Chicago  friends. 
After  thinning  out  the  quail,  squirrel  and  rabbit 
crops,  the  hunters  leveled  a  large  hollow  tree 
which  contained  several  families  of  squirrels,  bats 
and  other  wild  things,  which  had  taken  lodgings  in 
it  for  the  winter.  Among  the  other  occupants 
was  a  hive  of  wild  bees.  The  "Old  Farmer" 
managed  to  save  from  the  wreck  a  lot  of  fine 
honey,  but  in  doing  so  the  insects,  resenting  the 
intrusion,  charged  upon  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  The  result  was  very  painful  to  Mr.  Lawton. 
— Editor.]   

Quick  Life  and  Quick  Death. — A  correspondent 
writes  regarding  the  death  of  a  comrade :  "He  was 
a  quick-witted  fellow.  He  was  quick  to  develop 
from  the  messenger  ranks  to  a  clerkship  and  then 
to  an  operator's  position.  He  next  developed  quick 
consumption  and  we  all  regret  his  quick  demise." 


Transferred  Telegrams  in  Montana. — A  joint 
rate  of  fifty  cents  on  telegrams  transferred  from 
the  Western  Union  to  the  Continental  Telegraph 
Company's  lines  and  vice  versa,  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Montana  Public  Service  Commission. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  subsequent  articles  will  be  made  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  series  will  be  continuous 
and  in  logical  order. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy/'  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr.  "Radio- 
telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News  for 
the  telephone  information.] 


Telegraphy. 

PRIMARY  BATTERIES. 

In  telegraphy,  the  electromotive  force  required 
for  the  operation  of  wires  is  furnished  by  motor 
generators  and  batteries. 

A  simple  cell  of  battery  may  consist  of  a  plate  of 
copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  placed  in  a  suitable  ves- 
sel containing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
A  number  of  such  cells  connected  together  is  termed 
a  battery. 

Batteries  such  as  the  well-known  "gravity"  are 
generally  designated  "voltaic"  or  "primary"  bat- 
teries— sometimes  "chemical"  batteries. 

A  reference  here  to  some  of  the  chemical  terms 
used  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  primary  cells 
may  assist  in  the  subsequent  descriptions. 

An  atom  is  assumed  to  be  an  indivisible  particle 
of  a  substance.  A  molecule  is  a  combination  or 
union  of  two  or  more  atoms.  For  example,  water 
is  formed  of  molecules,  each  containing  one  atom 
of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  represented 
by  the  symbol  H20.  An  "oxide"  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  combination  of  oxygen  and  some  metal,  for 
example,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  oxygen  and  zinc.  The  term  per- 
oxide is  used  to  denote  those  oxides  containing  the 
highest  number  of  oxygen  atoms  that  will  combine 
with  a  given  metal,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
peroxide  of  manganese.  "Chlorides,"  "perchlor- 
ides."  etc.,  are  combinations  of  chlorine  and  other 
substances,  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  commonly 
known  as  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  a  combination  of 
four  parts  hydrogen,  one  part  nitrogen,  and  one  part 
chlorine.  An  "acid"  is,  generally  speaking,  a  com- 
bination of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  non-metal. 
For  instance,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  combination  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  Metals  replace  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  acids  to  form  "salts,"  which 
are  generally  designated  by  the  affix  "ate,"  as,  for 
instance,  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  sulphur,  oxygen  and  copper;  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  combination  of  sulphur,  oxygen 
and  zinc. 

It  is  known  that  when  a  metal  plate  is  partly 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  for  instance,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  becomes  electrified.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  this  electrification  varies  in  different  metals,  some 
metals  being  more  highly  electrified  than  others. 
This  result  is  attributed  to  an  electro-chemical  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  different  substances. 


For  example,  zinc  is  said  to  be  electro-positive  to 
copper ;  that  is,  its  electric  state  is  higher  than  that 
of  copper.  Thus  when  those  elements  are  arranged 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  "gravity"  cell,  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  plates  is  found  to  be  about 
1.079  volts. 

The  plate  in  such  a  cell  which  possesses  the  higher 
electric  potential  is  termed  the  "positive"  plate ;  that 
which  is  at  the  lower  potential,  the  "negative"  plate. 

When  two  such  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire 
a  current  is  assumed  to  flow  from  the  positive  plate 
to  the  negative  plate  within  the  cell,  and  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  outside  of  the  cell;  the 
terminal  of  the  positive  plate  of  a  cell  is  termed 
the  negative  pole;  that  of  the  negative  plate  the 
positive  pole.  Thus  in  the  "gravity"  cell  the  posi- 
tive pole  is  at  the  copper  plate ;  the  negative  pole  at 
the  zinc  plate. 

The  current  will  flow  so  long  as  the  difference  of 
the  potential  is  maintained.  This  difference  is  main- 
tained in  the  voltaic  cell  at  the  expense  of  the  posi- 
tive plate,  which  is  found  to  be  dissolved  more  or 
less  rapidly,  depending  upon  the  rate  at  which  "cur- 
rent" is  supplied.  In  other  words,  the  cell  may  be 
said  to  give  out  electrical  energy  at  the  expense  of 
the  positive  plate  of  the  cell  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  a  steam  engine  gives  out  mechanical 
energy  at  the  expense  of  the  fuel  in  the  furnace. 

Certain  primary  cells,  when  "short-circuited,"  as 
when  the  plates  are  connected  outside  the  cell  by 
a  thick  wire,  or  when  placed  in  a  circuit  of  mod- 
erately low  resistance,  for  any  length  of  time,  are 
known  to  lose  their  effect  quickly,  which  is  made 
apparent  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  strength  of  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit.  For  instance,  if  a  plate  of  zinc 
be  placed  with  a  plate  of  copper  in  a  cup  containing 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  found, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  a  current  will  flow  when 
the  two  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire,  but  that  after 
a  very  short  time  the  strength  decreases. 

Such  cells  are  commonly  termed  "open"  circuit 
cells.  This  term  distinguishes  them  from  such  cells 
as  the  "gravity,"  which  will  maintain  a  current  of 
almost  uniform  strength  for  a  long  period  on  a 
circuit  of  low  resistance.  Batteries  or  cells  of  the 
latter  class  are,  consequently,  called  "constant"  cells 
or  batteries.  (To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  is  the  electromotive  force  required  for  the 
operation  of  telegraph  lines  generated  ? 

How  is  a  simple  cell  of  battery  made  up,  and  how 
many  cells  make  a  battery? 

What  are  the  various  designations  of  batteries  ? 

What  is  an  atom  and  what  is  a  molecule? 

What  are  the  elemental  constituents  of  water,  and 
what  is  the  chemical  formula  for  water? 

What  is  an  oxide  and  what  is  an  acid? 

Are  different  metals  electrified  to  the  same  degree 
when  placed  in  an  electrolyte? 

What  is  an  electrolyte  ? 

What  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
metal  plates  of  a  gravity  cell  ? 

When  the  elements  (plates)  of  a  cell  are  con- 
nected by  an  outside  wire,  in  what  direction  does 
the  current  flow,  and  how  long  a  time  will  it  flow? 
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What  is  the  effect  on  a  cell  when  the  plates  are 
connected  by  a  short,  thick  wire  ? 

RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

ELECTRIC  CHARGES  AND  STATIC  FIELDS  OF 
FORCE. 

Electrical  phenonema  may  be  grouped  under  two 
general  classes,  those  of  static  electricity,  when  the 
electrical  charges  are  at  rest,  and  dynamic  or  cur- 
rent electricity,  when  the  charges  are  in  motion 
along  a  conductor. 

When  an  insulator,  such  as  sealing  wax,  is  rubbed 
with  fur,  or  a  glass  tube  with  silk,  it  acquires  the 
property  of  attracting  light  bodies  near  it,  and  is 
said  to  be  charged.  This  action  shows  that  forces 
exist  in  the  adjacent  space,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
an  electrostatic,  or,  more  briefly,  a  static  field  of 
force  about  the  charged  body.  When  two  charged 
bodies  are  brought  near  together,  they  may  be  either 
attracted  or  repelled,  depending  on  the  nature  of 


tively  charged  wire  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  the  wire  were  negatively  charged  the  signs  of 


FIG.  I. 


the  two  charges.  If  the  rubbed  glass  or  particles 
touched  and  thereby  charged  by  it  are  brought  near 
the  sealing  wax  or  particles  charged  by  it,  they  will 
attract  each  other,  but  two  bodies,  both  of  which 
have  been  previously  charged  by  either  the  glass  or 
the  wax,  will  repel  each  other.  Hence,  like  charges 
repel  and  unlike  charges  attract.  The  names  posi- 
tive (glass)  and  negative  (sealing  wax)  have  been 
given,  respectively,  to  these  charges.  By  means  of 
a  delicately  suspended  insulated  body  we  can  map 
out  the  forces  along  directions  in  general  perpen- 
dicular to  the  charged  surfaces.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown 
in  section  the  static  field  of  force  between  a  posi- 
tively charged  and  a  negatively  charged  body  in 
which  the  direction  of  the  field  at  any  point  is  indi- 
cated by  the  direction  of  the  arrows  at  that  point, 
and  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  field  in  any  area 
is  indicated  bv  the  number  of  lines  in  that  area. 


fig.  2. 

It  is  seen  that  most  of  the  lines  are  crowded  to- 
gether between  the  two  as  though  there  was  an 
actual  pull  along  their  length,  thus  suggesting  attrac- 
tion. Similarly  in  Fig.  2  are  shown  the  static  lines 
between  two  bodies  with  positive  charges  which  are 
apparently  driven  apart,  thus  suggesting  repulsion. 
If  both  charges  were  negative  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  would  have  to  be  reversed,  but  the  static 
lines  would  have  the  same  shape  as  before.  In  Fig. 
3  are  shown  in  elevation  the  static  lines  from  a  posi- 


FiG.3. 

the  charges  and  the  direction  of  the  arrows  would 
have  to  be  reversed. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  two  general  classes 
into  which  electrical  phenomena  may  be  grouped  ? 

What  is  static  electricity  and  what  is  dynamic,  or 
current,  electricity? 

Could  static  electricity  be  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  conducting  substances  instead  of  insulators  ? 
If  not,  explain  the  reasons. 

Does  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  repel  or  at- 
tract another  charge  of  positive  electricity? 


Calculating  Size  of  Wire. 

In  calculating  the  size  of  wires  for  a  given  cir- 
cuit the  mil-foot  is  used  as  the  standard  unit,  which 
is  to  say,  a  wire  of  one  circular  mil-cross  section  and 
one  foot  in  length;  a  circular  mil  being  the  square 
of  a  diameter  of  1  mil  or  1-1, oooth  inch.  Although, 
for  all  conducting  wires,  iron,  copper  and  aluminum, 
the  value  in  ohms  of  the  mil-foot  varies,  according 
to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  metal,  the  rule  of 
doubling  the  cross  section  to  halve  the  resistance  or 
doubling  the  length  to  double  the  resistance,  holds 
good  universally.  Thus  the  specific  resistance  of 
the  commercial  qualities  of  the  various  wires  is 
given,  as  follows :  Resistance  in  ohms 

per  mil-foot  at 

Metal  zero  Centigrade. 

Copper    9.59 

Aluminum    15.20 

Iron    58.00 

Steel   82.00 

German  Silver   I25-9I 

In  telegraph  and  telephone .  line  work  the  sizes 
of  wire  used  are  usually  determined  by  established 
standards.  However,  for  special  cases,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  calculate  the  proper  wire  for  a  given 
circuit,  the  following  simple  formulae  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  unit  resistance  at  usual  tempera- 
tures :  R=  r  ( CT+ 1 ) , 
in  which  R  is  the  required  resistance;  r,  the  given 
unit  resistance;  C  the  temperature  co-efficient  per 
degree,  and  T,  the  desired  temperature  in  degrees. 
On  the  Centigrade  scale  the  co-efficient  for  copper 
is  .00388;  for  iron  .00453;  f°r  aluminum  .00390; 
for  German  silver  .00044.  Hence  to  find  the  unit 
resistance  of  copper  wire  at  750  Fahrenheit,  we 
reduce  the  Centigrade  scale,  finding  the  equivalent 
as  23.80,  and  proceed  as  follows  to  find  the  value 
of  R:   R=9-59  (.00388X23.8+ 0=10.475  ohms. 
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Some  New  Telegraph  Devices. 

Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  been  granted  patents  on  three  telegraph  devices 
which  have  special  uses. 

The  secret  system  of  telegraphy  is  a  Morse  sys- 
tem, comprising  at  each  end  of  the  line  an  auto  dot 
key,  two  polarized  relays,  an  electro-magnetic  auto- 
matic vibrator  and  a  sounder.  The  automatic  vi- 
brator, which  records  dots  on  the  sounder,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  polarized  relay  operated  by  the  dot 
lever  of  the  auto  dot  key.  The  other  polarized  relay, 
recording  dashes  on  the  sounder,  is  controlled  by 
the  dash  lever  of  the  key.  The  polarized  relay 
armatures  are  biassed  by  retractile  springs  operated 
by  reverse  currents,  so  that  a  current  which  closes 
one  holds  the  other  open.  This  system  provides 
simple  and  effective  means  for  preventing  overhear- 
ing of  signals  recorded  by  the  Morse  sounder  in 
branch  offices  located  in  hotel  lobbies,  office  build- 
ings and  other  public  places  within  hearing  of  out- 
siders who  in  many  instances  are  able  to  read  by 
sound  and  learn  what  is  being  received  or  trans- 
mitted over  the  line.  In  case  of  wire  tapping,  sig- 
nals would  be  meaningless  unless  a  complete  dupli- 
cate of  apparatus  adjusted  to  the  same  rate  of  auto- 
matic vibration  for  dots  was  installed,  which  would 
be  practically  impossible  without  elaborate  prepara- 
tion. 

The  second  patent  covers  a  method  of  converting 
Morse  dots  and  dashes  as  received  on  an  ordinary 
sounder  into  vibratory  signals  corresponding  to 
wireless  signals  as  recorded  in  a  telephone  receiver. 
By  use  of  this  sounder  wireless  operators  may,  with 
a  little  practice,  become  proficient  in  reading  regular 
Morse  signals.  The  new  sounder  requires  no  change 
in  wire  connections  or  battery,  and  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  regular  sounder  in  a  minute  for 
permanent  use. 

A  return  signal  system  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
patent.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  provide  an 
acknowledging  signal  from  the  distant  end  of  a 
circuit  to  prove  the  operation  of  the  receiver  and  the 
effective  arrival  of  the  signal  transmitted  from  the 
sending  station,  so  that  each  dot  and  dash  sent  over 
the  line  is  automatically  repeated  back  and  registers 
itself  at  the  sending  station  without  interference 
with  the  signal  impulse  going  out  on  the  line. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insurance 
Association  has  levied  assessment  615  to  meet  the 
claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of  J.  P.  Smith,  at 
Sullivan,  111. ;  A.  A.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  E. 
King,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  A.  G.  Ryer,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  W.  A.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  T.  R.  Brooks, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   

Bound  Volumes  For  1916. — Bound  volumes  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  for  1916  are  now 
ready  for  delivery.  The  book  contains  600  pages 
and  is  a  complete  record  of  progress  during  the 
year  in  telegraphy,  telephony,  cable  telegraphy, 
radio-telegraphy  and  every  other  application  of  elec- 
tricity for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The 
contents  are  focused  in  a  complete  index  and  the 
valuable  articles  are  thus  readily  available.  The 
price  per  volume  is  $4.00  per  copy,  carrying  charges 
collect. 


The  Barclay  Printing  Telegraph  System. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Barclay  Printing  Tele- 
graph System,,,  written  by  Mr.  William  Finn,  the 
well-known  telegraph  engineer,  has  been  published 
and  is  now  obtainable.  This  book  gives  a  very  com- 
plete description  of  the  Barclay  system  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  The  price  of  the  book  is  only  fifty 
cents  per  copy.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Continental  Alphabet  Records. 

An  operator  writes  us  "I  desire  to  learn  the  Con- 
tinental code.  I  purchased  one  of  the  talking  ma- 
chine records  containing  the  Continental  alphabet 
and  figures.  I  run  it  through  a  talking  machine  a 
few  times  and  I  soon  became  familiar  with  it.  This 
is  truly  an  excellent  and  simple  method  for  Morse 
operators  to  acquire  the  Continental  code."  These 
Continental  alphabet  talking  machine  records  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.25  each. 


Books  that  One  Dollar  Will  Buy. 

The  Management  of  Electrical  Machinery. 
By  F.  B.  Crocker  and  S.  S.  Wheeler.  A  practical 
work  on  the  subject.  Illustrated. 

Hughes  and  Baudot  Telegraphs.  By  Arthur 
Crotch.  This  is  a  practical  description  of  these  two 
systems  of  telegraphy  and  is  devoid  of  mathematics 
and  technicalities. 

The  Telegraph  Instructor.  By  G.  M.  Dod^e. 
This  volume  is  designed  for  the  student  and  begin- 
ner. It  is  written  in  a  very  clear  style.  It  has  260 
pages. 

Twentieth  Century  Manual  of  Railway  and 
Commercial  Telegraphy.  By  Fred  L.  Meyers. 
This  up-to-date  work  covers  forms  of  all  kinds  of 
commercial  messages,  train  orders,  phrases,  etc.  It 
has  269  pages  and  is  illustrated. 

Phillips'  Code.  By  Walter  P.  Phillips.  Thor- 
oughly revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  E.  E. 
Bruckner,  one  of  the  most  expert  press  code  oper- 
ators in  the  country.  A  popular,  generally-used  and 
thoroughly  tested  method  of  shorthand  arranged 
for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  contemplating  the  rapid 
transmission  of  press  reports ;  also  for  general  news- 
paper and  court  reporting.   It  is  of  vest  pocket  size. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Wireless  Tele- 
phony. By  Prof.  A.  E.  Kennelly.  A  careful  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  subject.  Illustrated. 

Operators'  Wireless  Telegraph  Handbook. 
By  V.  H.  Laughter.  A  complete  treatise  on  con- 
struction and  operation  of  wireless  telegraph  and 
telephone.   Has  180  pages  and  86  illustrations. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  By  Al- 
fred Powell  Morgan.  These  systems  are  clearly  ex- 
plained; 154  pages  and  156  illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  A.  T. 
Story.  An  interesting  and  instructive  volume  of 
215  pages  and  56  illustrations. 

Address  all  orders  and  make  remittances  to  Tele- 
graph  and  Telephone  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Pub- 
lisher, 253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Pleiades  Club,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  lately,  seems  to  possess  some  value  based 
upon  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
old  and  new-timers  the  names  of  former  prominent 
telegraph  people,  those  who  excelled  in  the  art  of 
telegraphy  and  those  who  possessed  qualities  that 
made  them  shining  marks  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
temporaries. It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
cover  those  sections  of  the  country  where  there  were 
well-known  members  of  the  profession.  Of  course 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  exceptional  op- 
erators of  ye  olden  days  sooner  or  later  gravitated 
to  the  large  telegraph  centers,  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  dozen  other  cities  which  have  housed 
at  one  time  or  another  the  brilliant  operators  of 
the  past,  those  who  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
fraternity  that  will  not  be  effaced  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come.  These  old-timers  have  left  their 
record  in  printers'  ink.  The  younger-timers,  as  they 
advance  in  years,  become  the  old-timers  of  tomor- 
row. Thus  history  repeats  itself. 

The  eastern  coterie  of  members  of  the  Pleiades 
Club  without  hesitation  called  upon  Alfred  S. 
Downer  to  preside  over  the  gathering  of  the  New 
York  contingent.  Manager  Downer,  who  wielded 
the  scepter  of  authority  in  the  general  operating 
room  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  for  so  many 
years,  was  now  on  a  level  with  those  who  worked 
the  way  wires  in  his  office.  His  brother,  David  R. 
Downer,  who  was  never  known  to  utter  a  stronger 
swear  word  than  "My  stars,"  was  the  assistant 
manager.  He  related  that  he  had  reprimanded 
hundreds  of  operators  for  making  errors,  then  he 
himself  was  found  guilty  of  putting  down  "Admiral 
Jones,  Commander  Nasty  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." 
He  admitted  that  to  the  day  of  his  retirement  from 
the  service  this  "Nasty"  Navy  error  had  haunted 
him.  The  incident  was  remembered  by  the  old 
New  Yorkers  present,  among  them  being  Morris 
Brick,  James  H.  Largay,  David  B.  Mitchell,  Leslie 
Bradley,  J.  H.  Dwight,  A.  S.  Brown,  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, Thomas  Dolan,  Fred.  W.  Baldwin  and  many 
others.  This  last-named  gentleman  had  fastened 
to  his  belt  many  practical  jokes  he  had  "pulled  off" 
while  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  was  a  dull  day  or  busy 
one  at  the  wires,  whatever  the  case  might  be,  when 
Fred.  Baldwin  failed  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
otherwise  calm  atmosphere  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment with  his  mirth-exciting  pranks. 

Sometimes  he  was  known  as  "Old  Man  Kav,"  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  that  he  coaxed  every 
new  arrival  in  the  office  to  work  extra  the  first  day 
or  night  as  the  case  might  be  for  "Old  Man  Kav" 
without  compensation.  "Old  Man  Kav"  may  have 
been  a  myth  but  he  was  an  expensive  one  to  the 
new  arrivals.  There  never  was  so  much  sickness 
or  dire  distress  attached  to  anyone  compared  with 
the  excuses  advanced  by  "Old  Man  Kav"  to  work 
the  new  comers  or  rather  introduce  them  to  the 
New  York  fraternity,  persuading  them  by  carefully 
worded  notes  to  work  for  him. 


The  New  York  force  was  large  and  it  necessarily 
had  its  quota  of  cranks.  When  they  became  gen- 
erally known  as  such  their  lives  were  made,  to  say 
the  least,  unhappy  at  times.  John  Lenhart  fre- 
quently found  the  desk  at  which  he  worked  fumi- 
gated with  limburger  cheese,  but  who  performed 
the  ceremony  no  one  could  ever  find  out. 

Every  new  man  on  the  force  was  instructed  by 
note  signed  "Old  Man  Kav"  to  hand  his  worn-out 
pens  and  penholders  to  irritable  Tom  Kennedy,  the 
wire  chief,  but  to  discover  who  issued  such  instruc- 
tions was  more  than  the  office  detective  could  find 
out. 

No  married  operator  in  the  New  York  force 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  considered  first-class 
until  he  had  purchased  in  one  of  the  suburban  New 
Jersey  or  Long  Island  towns  a  home  of  his  own. 
It  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  him  to  figure  how  six 
good  laying  hens  could  yield  a  sufficient  number  of 
eggs>  the  profit  on  which  would  pay  for  his  home 
in  five  years.  One  of  these  lightning  calculating 
operators  had  drummed  up  quite  a  few  customers 
for  his  fresh-laid  eggs.  He  brought  them  to  the 
office  each  morning,  hid  them  away  until  noon,  when 
he  delivered  them  to  his  customers.  It  did  not  take 
long,  "Old  Man  Kav"  said,  for  him  to  size  up  the 
hen  merchant's  tricks.  He  speedily  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  local  egg  dealer  to  furnish  him  with 
a  few  dozen  eggs  that  had  seen  better  days  and  some 
previous  years.  As  the  fresh  eggs  arrived  each 
morning  and  the  unsuspecting  owner  was  busy  at 
his  wire,  the  old-time  product  was  substituted  for 
the  strictly  fresh  variety.  The  reader  can  imagine 
the  nature  of  the  language  that  was  exchanged  dur- 
ing the  following  week  between  the  embryo  egg 
merchant  and  his  customers,  some  of  whom  were 
officials  of  the  company,  more  vividly  than  anything 
we  can  say.  The  office  detective  again  failed  to 
locate  the  guilty  party  and  the  egg  merchant  speedily 
went  out  of  business. 

Tom  Finnigan,  who  barricaded  the  entrance  to 
the  operating  department  with  his  portly  form,  was 
a  character  different  from  anyone  else  that  ever 
graced  the  New  York  telegraph  ranks.  His  utter- 
ances were  dry  and  crispy  and  served  to  keep  the 
"good  fellows"  on  the  force  supplied  with  ample 
material  as  a  basis  for  their  jokes.  It  was  Tom's 
duty  to  announce  to  the  manager  those  at  the  door 
who  wished  to  see  him.  One  day  a  Texas  operator 
was  an  applicant  for  a  position.  Tom  reported  his 
arrival  to  Manager  Downer,  who  asked  Finnigan 
if  the  fellow  looked  as  though  he  was  a  good,  fast 
telegrapher.  Finnigan  quickly  responded  "I  think 
he  is.  He  tells  me  he  came  up  from  Texas  on  a 
cyclone."  The  manager,  turning  to  Finnigan,  said 
"You  have  my  authority  to  hire  him." 

Chairman  Downer  was  an  attentive  listener  to 
all  that  had  been  said  concerning  his  management 
and  he  nodded  affirmatively  as  the  old  stories  were 
retold. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  relate  how  the  improvi- 
dent telegraphers  in  the  olden  days  spent  their 
money.  They  were  paid  every  Friday.  With  the 
extra  work  that  was  forced  upon  them  they  earned 
from  $20  to  $50  per  week.   On  Friday  night  their 
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suppers  cost  them  two  to  three  dollars;  on  Satur- 
day night  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half ; 
on  Sunday  night  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half ;  on 
Monday  night  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar;  on 
Tuesday  night  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  ten  to  fif- 
teen cents.  Frequently  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
to  pay  for  Thursday's  meal,  but  as  the  office  boys 
could  be  depended  upon  for  a  "touch"  the  old-timers 
never  went  hungry. 

The  formalities  were  brought  to  a  close  to  give 
the  former  New  Yorkers  an  opportunity  to  greet 
their  old  employer. 


Personals. 

Thomas  Austin,  well-known  all  over  the  telegraph 
field,  but  particularly  in  the  South,  is  now  with  the 
Texas  Postal  at  Dallas. 

We  are  indebted  to  O.  M.  Screws,  of  the  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  office,  for  many  courtesies  shown 
us  during  a  recent  visit  to  that  city. 

Colonel  John  L.  May,  who  had  his  regiment  at 
the  Mexican  border,  has  returned  to  Portland,  Ore., 
and  occupies  his  old  position  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

David  Allen,  erstwhile  with  the  Hearst  people  in 
New  York,  but  more  recently  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  now  with  the  Western  Union  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thos.  Stanley  Cunningham,  a  telegrapher  of  note 
for  many  years,  is  manager  for  the  Federal  Tele- 
graph Company,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Cunningham 
is  robust  and  in  splendid  health,  which  will  be  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  among  his  many  friends. 

E.  G.  Folger,  for  many  years  manager  for  the 
Western  Union  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  now  with  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Company  of  the  same 
city. 

M.  J.  Walsh,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Chicago 
office  and  who  was  a  familiar  figure  around  that 
city  for  many  years,  is  now  with  the  Western  Union 
at  San  Francisco. 

Ted  Nivison,  who  recently  became  a  benedict,  is 
manager  for  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  is  showing  the  people  of  that  city 
how  to  use  the  telegraph. 


Shelved. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  operator  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day. 
The  last  of  all  that  band  was  he 
Who  worked  the  Overland  in  '73. 
Normandy  was  the  name  of  a  Handsome  coal 
black,  intelligent  horse  attached  to  engine  house 
No.  10.    We  became  great  friends  and  every  dav 
I  would  bring  him  some  pieces  of  sugar  or  an  apple. 

These  attentions  became  part  of  Normandy's  life 
and  he  would  make  a  bis:  demonstration  when  he 
saw  me  coming  down  the  street.  I  would  pat  him 
and  smooth  down  his  beautiful  black  coat  and  the 
horse  gave  every  evidence  of  appreciation.  An  un- 
lucky day  came  for  me,  and  I  never  agrain  saw  my 
beautiful  friend,  but  never  lost  track  of  him. 


Years  passed  by  and  the  City  Council,  believing 
that  Normandy  had  earned  a  long  rest,  gave  him 
away  to  a  kind-hearted  groceryman,  who  promised 
to  treat  him  well.  One  day  Normandy  was  being 
exercised,  when  the  tire  bells  began  ringinjg  and 
down  came  engine  No.  10  with  one  of  Normandy's 
former  colleagues  in  harness. 

Forgetful  of  good  manners  and  all  propriety,  the 
pensioned  horse  started  off  with  his  tormer  com- 
panions, neck  and  neck,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
good  groceryman.  It  needed  the  intervention  of  a 
policeman  to  separate  Normandy  from  the  engine 
and  he  was  taken  to  his  stable,  where  he  died  the 
same  night.  Some  said  it  was  heart  disease,  but 
it  was  more  likely  a  broken  heart. 

We  find  similar  cases  among  the  pensioned  em- 
ployes of  the  telegraph  companies.  Many  persons 
who  have  arrived  at  three-score  and  ten  are  capable 
of  giving  as  good  service  as  in  former  years  and 
they  object  to  being  automatically  pensioned.  Many 
who  have  been  careless  and  laid  up  nothing,  worry 
and  are  grief-stricken,  believing  the  world  has 
nothing  further  in  store  for  them,  court  death,  and 
generally  get  what  they  look  for. 

An  operator,  drilled  in  his  peculiar  labor  all  his 
life,  is  timid  about  taking  up  something  else.  He 
has  been  but  a  part  of  a  machine,  never  had  to  do 
much  thinking  outside  of  copying  correctly  the  mes- 
sages sent  him,  and  the  initiative  is  a  new  thing 
for  him. 

There  have  been  cases  where  an  operator  was 
retired  one  day  and  died  the  next,  or  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  date  he  was  shelved.  This  may  be  but  a 
coincidence,  but  such  cases  are  not  rare,  and  really 
should  not  be  at  all. 

There  should  be  a  field  of  labor  for  the  old  em- 
ploye who  is  still  able  to  do  good  service  and  who 
is  willing  to  work. 

Too  many  broken  hearts  are  occasioned  by  forced 
retirements,  both  from  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  railroad  services. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  Western  Union  Notes. 

Dallas  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  progressive 
cities  and  telegraph  centres  in  the  southwest,  indeed, 
in  the  country,  and  its  telegraphic  equipment  is  up- 
to-date  in  all  respects.  The  entire  staff  has  the 
youthful  spirit  and  keeps  things  humming. 

L.  A.  Ott  is  manager,  D.  C.  Cason,  assistant  man- 
ager; E.  H.  Patton,  city  commercial  agent;  E.  E. 
Shirley,  cashier,  and  there  are  twenty-four  em- 
ployes in  the  various  clerical  positions. 

Traffic  department — Morse:  W.  S.  Strawbridge, 
chief  operator ;  W.  A.  Logan,  night  chief  operator ; 
G.  E.  Mansenarius,  assistant  chief  operator:  A.  G. 
Daniels,  A.  L.  Roos,  A.  X.  Muller,  M.  C.  Hill,  J. 
G.  Jones,  Jack  Gunther,  J.  A.  Carlton,  R.  B.  Good- 
son  and  G.  E.  Wilkinson,  supervisors ;  and  129 
operators. 

Multiplex :  R.  E.  Haney,  supervisor-in-charge  ; 
E.  A.  Hester,  night  supervisor,  and  eighty  operators. 

Plant  Department :  H.  L.  Brown,  wire  chief  ; 
W.  E.  Webb,  assistant  wire  chief ;  F.  R.  O'Connor, 
night  wire  chief ;  E.  A.  Wood,  late  night  wire  chief  ; 
G.  E.  Longshie,  automatic  chief ;  H.  S.  Smith,  late 
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night  chief,  and  fourteen  repeater  chiefs,  besides 
twelve  automatic  attendants. 

Telephone  Department:  Mrs.  G.  N.  Williams, 
supervisor;  Miss  Ruby  Smith,  night  supervisor,  and 
fifteen  operators.  There  are  also  fifty  employes 
in  the  traffic  clerical  department. 

The  members  of  the  Western  Union  "Accuracy 
First"  League  held  a  year-end  luncheon  at  the 
Oriental  Hotel,  Dallas,  December  29  last.  The 
luncheon  of  eight  courses  was  followed  by  instruc- 
tive talks  by  W.  A.  Logan,  night  chief  operator ;  E. 
H.  Patton,  commercial  agent;  Jack  Landon,  claim 
agent,  and  E.  A.  Hester,  night  supervisor,  after 
which  a  diamond  emblem  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Hester,  the  organizer  of  the  society.  The  purpose 
of  this  society  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
employes,  thereby  rendering  the  company  and  public 
a  greater  service. 

Members  present  were  W.  A.  Logan,  toastmaster ; 
E.  H.  Patton,  J.  Landon,  E.  A.  Hester,  W.  V.  Dub- 
lin, R.  A.  Williams,  Roy  F.  Cooper,  J.  E.  Mercer, 
George  McCormick,  Sholto  Rasmussen,  M.  H. 
Bingham,  Paul  Bowling,  Dempsey  Berryhill,  Simon 
P.  Oster,  J.  L.  Barnes,  W.  R.  Huffhines,  J.  Merle 
Garrett,  C.  C.  Wheeler,  Cyril  Rhodes,  Henry  Evans, 
W.  S.  Lomas,  HL  W.  Alston,  W.  R.  Goza,  L.  C. 
Prewitt,  Raymond  Smith,  Watt  W.  Winn,  V.  D. 
Ingram  and  F.  T.  Poe. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

H.  M.  HefTner,  assistant  chief  operator  in  charge 
of  the  Commercial  News  Department,  returned 
February  1  from  an  extensive  business  trip. 

O.  McCullen,  wire  chief  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
office,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  headquarters. 

A  class  has  been  formed  for  multiplex  instruction 
of  members  of  the  general  office  and  division  office 
staffs.  R.  F.  Drehner  is  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Drehner  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  slides  cov- 
ering the  drawings  of  the  various  specifications  and 
by  the  use  of  a  stereopticon  makes  his  lectures  on 
this  subject  very  interesting. 

J.  P.  Clolery,  supervisor  of  the  Jersey  Division, 
has  been  appointed  agent  in  this  office  for  the  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Mr.  Clolery  is  well-known  to  the  fraternity,  having 
been  identified  with  this  office  for  about  thirty-five 
years. 

John  P.  Cahill,  connected  with  the  service  depart- 
ment, died  January  30.  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  about  thirty  years. 

W.  B.  Richardson,  formerly  and  for  many  years 
an  operator  in  this  office,  died  in  Boston  'January  20. 

Terry  Conaty,  an  old-time  operator,  formerly  of 
this  office,  but  for  the  past  few  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  government,  died  January  25. 

Stanley  Gross,  aged  thirty  years,  board  and  plant 
attendant  in  this  office,  and  who  during  the  past 
season  was  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  at 
Shadow  Lawn,  N.  J.,  the  summer  home  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  died  of  Bright's  disease  January  25. 
The  remains  were  removed  to  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  his 
home  town,  for  burial.   He  was  a  weil-known  and 


well-liked  young  man  and  of  exceptional  ability. 
His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  who  were  honored 
by  his  friendship.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
Amity  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  New  York  City. 
Masonic  services  were  conducted  by  the  Blooms- 
burg local  lodge  of  that  order.  Mr.  Gross  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife,  mother,  father  and  one  brother. 

The  offices  at  407  Broadway  and  444  Broome 
Street  have  been  consolidated  at  428  Broadway, 
corner  of  Howard.  The  office  at  26  West  Thirty- 
first  Street  has  been  moved  to  No.  12,  the  same 
street. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Vacations  are  under  way  for  the  year  191 7.  Every 
two  weeks  a  fresh  detail  of  a  dozen  or  so  wend 
their  joysome  way  to  the  cashier's  office  with  two 
or  more  vouchers  labeled  "vacation. "  Among  those 
who  have  recently  returned  to  their  duties  after 
having  snow-shoed  through  Maine  and  other  states, 
and  showing  evidence  that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  glorious  New  England  winter,  are  traffic  super- 
visor Earl  W.  Mace  and  repeater  attendant  William 
T.  Budds.  They  report  the  snow  along  the  Andros- 
coggin River  averages  about  four  feet  and  say  there 
will  be  a  generous  ice-harvest  in  Maine. 

On  February  1  the  regular  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Educational  Society  was  held  in  the 
ladies'  rest  room  at  the  main  office.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  Following  the  business  meeting 
refreshments  were  served,  after  which  the  devotees 
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of  Terpsichore  revelled  in  their  favorite  amusement 
until  1 1  p.  m. 

In  the  triangular  bowling  club  contest  between 
the  plant,  commercial  and  traffic  departments,  that 
has  been  under  way  for  two  months,  the  telegra- 
phers have  already  won  the  "booby"  prize,  their 
percentage  bein^  something  like  .oooj^  according 
to  the  latest  revised  figures.  Our  boys  are  happy, 
nevertheless,  said  prize  being  "eats" — a  dinner  to 
the  losing  club,  which  may  be  given  at  the  Wool- 
worth  Restaurant  de  Luxe,  490  Washington  Street, 
opposite  the  Adams  House. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  the  wife  of  traffic  super- 
visor G.  H.  Batho  passed  into  the  beyond  on  the 
night  of  February  3.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  and 
lovable  disposition,  her  loss  is  deeply  deplored  by 
a  host  of  mourning  friends.  Mr.  Batho  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  force. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  real  war  business  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  traffic  depart- 
ment is  settling  down  to  real,  hard  labor.  Some  of 
the  force  are  seriously  considering  a  quick  removal 
into  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Vermont  should  a 
hostile  fleet  appear  suddenly  off  Boston  harbor. 


Washington,  D.  G,  Western  Union. 

Another  very  successful  entertainment  and  dance 
was  given  by  the  Washington  Educational  Society 
on  February  2.  Mr.  S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic 
superintendent,  New  York,  made  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. It  was  the  Society's  first  opportunity  to  hear 
Mr.  F.  T.  Albert  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
Employes  Benefit  Fund  Committee.  He  spoke  of 
the  good  work  the  company  is  doing  along  these 
lines.  The  entertainment  was  a  booster  affair  and 
was  given  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  member- 
ship. The  musical  programme  was  selected  from 
talent  in  the  traffic  department.  Mr.  H.  F.  Taff, 
manager  of  the  Washington  office,  made  an  excel- 
lent address.  Mr.  Edward  Kidwell  presided  and  he 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Oscar  McCullen,  wire  chief,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment 
refreshments  were  served  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  given  over  to  dancing.  Thirty  new  mem- 
bers joined  the  society  and  there  is  now  a  total  of 
about  100.  Fourteen  of  the  members  compose  the 
Educational  Society  Band,  and  they  will  soon  give 
a  concert. 


Detroit  Western  Union. 

T.  M.  Haston,  assistant  chief  operator  in  charge 
of  the  multiplex  department,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  office  of  the  division  traffic  superintendent  at 
Chicago.  On  his  departure  he  was  presented  with 
a  traveling  bag  by  the  employes. 

F.  H.  Smith  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
operator  of  this  office,  to  succeed  Mr.  Haston. 


Toledo  Western  Union. 

The  Testing  and  Regulating  Department  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  organized  a  Western  Union 
Educational  class,  and  will  hold  meetings  twice 
each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  dis- 
cussing all  subjects  in  connection  with  its  work. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Philadelphia  chiefs  have  adopted  a  simple  way  of 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  reading,  by  exchanging 
magazines.  Each  chief  buys  a  periodical  and  after 
reading  it  will  pass  it  on  to  the  next  man.  In  this 
way  he  has  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  half  dozen 
or  so  magazines  at  the  price  of  one  and  having  the 
one  purchased  returned  after  going  the  rounds. 

Miss  Lillian  Murray  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  branch  office  at  922  South  Broad  Street. 

C.  H.  Krewson,  printer  attendant,  has  been  doing 
jury  duty  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  court. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  were  division  electrical 
engineers  H.  C.  Shaw  of  Chicago  and  J.  P.  O'Dono- 
hue  of  New  York. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

F.  B.  Travis,  former  district  commercial  manager, 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  first 
district,  and  is  succeeded  by  Herman  Schroeder  as 
district  commercial  manager. 

D.  R.  Godkin  has  been  appointed  district  com- 
mercial manager,  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 

I.  I.  Simon,  night  manager  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
gave  some  of  his  blood  to  save  the  life  of  an  iron 
worker.  He  was  laid  up  for  two  days,  but  was 
none  the  worse  for  his  unusual  experience. 


"LEARN  BY  DOING" 

Five  minutes  of  actual  practiea  properly  directed  is 
worth  more  to  a  man  than  yeara  and  years  of  book 
study.  Indeed,  Actual  Practice  is  the  only  training  of 
▼alue,  and  graduates  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  8chool 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  only  men  that  are 
fully  qualified  to  satisfy  BVBRY  demand  of  the  Elec- 
trical Profession. 

At  this  "Learn  by  Doing"  School,  s  man  acquires 
the  art  of  Electrical  Drafting;  the  best  business  meth- 
ods and  experience  in  Electrical  Contracting;  together 
with  the  skill  to  install,  operate  and  maintain  aU  sys- 
teme  for  producing,  transmitting  snd  using  electricity. 
A  school  for  Old  and  Young.  Individual  instruction. 
8chool  open  to  visitors.    9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School 

41  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 
Telephone  Chelsea  2633. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  -  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary,  -    -   -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  ...  $1,000,000 
Surplus  ....  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.  Begin  now." 

Weetern  Union  Buildin*.  16  Dey  Street*  9a.rn.toSp.  m. 
PoetoJ  Bulletin*,  2S3  Broadway,  Room  1030,  2.30  to  4.30  pun., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  laet  day  of  month. 
Telephone  Building,  24  Walker  Street,  Room  1129,  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturdays  1  p.  m. 
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Ttlporanli  and  Tplpnhnn*  Air*  lt  is  rather  Pathetic  to  note  that  the  time-honored 

ICICgrapU  ana  ICtepnone   itgC  Wheatstone  system  has  received  its  death  sentence 

Entered  as  second-class  matter.  December  27,  1909.  at  the  Post-  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  that  an  American  system 

Office  at  New  York,  n.  y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  has  been  recommended  to  supersede  it,  but  that  is 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.  one  of  the  things  to  be  expected  in  telegraphic 

~~  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  _  progress.   

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 

i°sia3nds1'0rt0  ^  Canada.and  thc  ^^$2.00  The  Mackay  Report 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00  The  annual  report  of  President  Clarence  H. 

address  all  communications  to  Mackay,  of  the  Mackay  Companies,  is  full  of 

/.  B.  TALTAVALL,      -      -      -             Publisher  optimism  and  is  a  highly  interesting  document.  Mr. 

253  Broadway^  new  york.  Mackay  is  very  conservative  in  his  statements,  but 

  _                '  Edltor-   notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent 

cable  ^DRESSj  'j^gy*^*^^*™  York*  of  good  cheer  to  the  stockholders,  and  the  most 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. — In  ordering  a  change  of  address  the  satisfactory  news  is  that  the  earnings  of  the  COm- 

old  as  well  as  the  new  address  must  be  given.  „  '  ,  •        _      r  j*   •  j     j  -v 

remittances  to  Tblbg«aph  and  Telephone  Ace  should  be  made  panies  warrant  an  increase  of  dividends  on  the  com- 

SffiFSd                   £%J&f~*?S&£r%  nonstock  from  five  to  six  per  cent.   The  business 

the  latter  method  money  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  so  remitted  Of  the  Companies  evidently  IS  in  a  very  satisfactory 

ANY*  NEWSDEALER  ^n*  the  ^United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain  Condition  Or  SUCh  a  move  WOuld  not  be  proposed, 

copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  through  the  Amer-  TU*                             .                          •                ,  • 

ican  News  Company,  New  York.  I  he  long  distance  telephone  service  now  being 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be  conducted  hv  the  Postal  Tplporanh-Pahlp  Pnmnanv 

charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  over  one  ^"U««eu  uy  uie  rosrai  1  eiegrapn  ^aDie  company, 

year  old.  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies  While  it  IS  considered  a  by-product,  WOrks  advan- 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy.  i.0 i,.  .        ^                       .                               ,  . 

y         *      v  tageously  to  the  company  in  two  ways,  viz :  it  brings 

new  york.  march  i,  1917.  in  fresh  income  and  helps  telegraph  business.   It  is 

===================^  interesting  to  note  how  well  this  enterprise  has 

CONTENTS.  turned  out. 

High-speedy  Telegraphy  in  England.    The  Mackay  Report.    Loca-  ^  A   favorable   report   is   made  of   the  Companies' 

Telegra^h°  and  Telephone  Patents.   Stock  Quotations.  Personal. .  98  cable  property,  which  is  kept  up  to  date  in  condition 

Pos1}0te^UDinn«  of  Mo£e  fiSrk"  ciSd0" . E%ccu^        99  and  operation.    The  enormous  increase  in  cost  of 

The  Cable.  Canadian  Notes.  The  Telephone  ioo  materials  and  labor  in  the  operation  of  the  cable 

Radio  Telegraphy.    Municipal  Electricians.    Obituary.   Handbook  e«efom«.  U U*>**~                        ~x  u.- 

for  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Electrical  Engineers  ioi  sy stems  nave  been  taken  care  of  by  the  increase  in 

Ttlc^oShnuedTPet^°n.  .vs.'  .G°.vc.rn.men!  .°w.nc".hi!>'.   .a.°.  be.io2  traffii<:  income.  Mr.  Mackay  has  no  fear  of  the  effect 

Annual  Report  of  VhV  Mackay "  COTp»iie•.^^^^, loj  of  wireless  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  cable 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  E.  B.  Pillsbury.  (Concluded)  105  t     •                                                      r  J 

Location  of  Main  Operating  Rooms.    By  "Texas"  107  DUSineSS. 

Th%wsK^  Altogether  this  report  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 

Telegraph  Superintendents.   Alternating-Current  Sounder  and  factory  ever  issued  by  the  Company  and  it  Cannot 

New  Word  Counter  •  ***  r  •«   ,             .            .       *                 «      •          *    «  . 

Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service.    (Continued) .  .112  tail  tO  meet  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  StOCk- 

Stephen  Berry,  One  of  the  Two  Oldest  Operators.  Mathematics  hr\\A*rc 

for  the  Practical  Man  .....113  Holders. 

Educational — Polarization.   Radio  Telegraphy — Currents  and  Mag-  , 

netic  Fields  of  Force   114 

Hades'  department.    The  Pleiades' Quo)  Chapter  vin! 116  Location  Of  Main  Operating  Rooms. 

Letter?  from  Our  Agents .' !  1 1 1 ! ! ! '. .' '.  I I '. ' .' .' .' ' '  .'  \  .'  '  ■'  \ '  i    • • ' '  * i 8  In  a  communication  printed  in  another  column  a 

-   ~  Texas  correspondent  advocates  locating  main  oper- 

High-Speed  Telegraphy  in  England.  ating  rooms  of  telegraph  companies  in  suburban 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  post-  districts.    He  believes  that  a  telegraph  company 

master-general  at  the  end  of  1913  to  examine  the  might  buy  enough  land  in  connection  therewith  and 

various  systems  of  high-speed  telegraphy  has  just  rent  out  a  half -acre  or  more  to  its  employes  on 

issued  its  report.   The  main  conclusions  arrived  at  which  they  could  build  homes  and  engage  in  truck 

are:  That  systems  on  the  multiplex  principle  are  farming,  chicken  raising,  etc.,  during  their  leisure 

definitely  superior  to  the  automatic  high-speed  sys-  hours. 

terns  on  the  large  majority  of  main  circuits  for  The  idea  of  locating  operating  buildings  in  places 
ordinary  inland  commercial  telegraph  work ;  the  distant  from  business  centers,  where  rents  and  costs 
extension  of  systematic  Wheatstone  working  should  are  comparatively  low,  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the 
be  discontinued ;  the  American  multiplex  system  plan  of  providing  chicken  farms  and  vegetable  gar- 
having  yielded  the  best  results,  seven  or  eight  quad-  dens  for  the  employes  is  novel.  Those  employes  who 
ruple  duplex  installations  should  be  ordered;  the  would  favor  such  a  scheme  are  few  and  far  be- 
five-unit  alphabet  as  a  code  for  printing  telegraphy  tween.  Telegraphers  are  the  most  independent 
is  better  than  the  Morse  code,  leaving  out  of  account  people  in  the  world.  They  do  not  want  chicken 
news  traffic  and  submarine  cable  communications.  farms  or  any  other  kind  of  farms  provided  for 
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them.  If  they  want  these  luxuries  they  are  willing 
to  provide  them  themselves.  Middle-aged  and 
elderly  employes  who  have  reached  the  point  in  their 
lives  where  they  would  be  content  to  settle  down 
in  such  a  community  might  favor  the  idea,  but  the 
younger  ones  who  usually  are  in  the  majority,  would 
in  all  probability  entertain  different  views. 

Attempts  to  establish  community  houses  in  this 
country  have  signally  failed  for  the  reason  that, 
in  principle,  a  man  is  asked  to  do  something  that 
he  would  do  differently  if  left  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  and  he  objects  to  being  "classified." 

In  Germany,  after  years  of  experience,  they  have 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  scatter  the  employes  than 
to  concentrate  them,  in  their  domestic  relations,  and 
if  this  fact  has  been  learned  in  a  country  where 
paternalism  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  life,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  take  root  in  a  country  where  inde- 
pendence is  the  ruling  spirit. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  scheme. 
Take  cable  stations,  for  instance.  They  are  fre- 
quently located  in  lonely,  out  of  the  way  places,  and 
the  employes  are  concentrated  in  a  closely  united 
community  because  no  other  course  would  be  feasi- 
ble; this  is  a  necessity  and  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  man,  whether 
a  telegrapher  or  not,  desires  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing his  own  habitation,  when  he  can. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  30. 

1,213,837.  Signal  Device  for  Telephone  Systems. 
To  A.  E.  Case,  Chicago. 

1,214,022.  Apparatus  for  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
and  the  Like.  To  P.  E.  Edelman,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1,214,258.  Telephone  System  for  Toll  Traffic.  To 
C.  R.  H.  Arntzenius,  Hague,  Netherlands. 

1,214,265.  Detector  for  Wireless  Systems.  To 
M.  Berel  and  L.  Funke,  New  York. 

1,214,283.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  To  Lee  de 
Forest,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

1,214,459.  Protector  for  Telephone-Mouthpieces. 
To  Mary  G.  Heberly,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

1,214,466.  Register  for  Telephone  Calls.  To  E. 
T.  Hull,  New  York. 

1,214,492.  Telephone  System.  To  A.  H.  Dyson, 
Chicago,  111. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  6. 

1,214,511  and  1,214,512.  Telephone  Switching 
System.  To  H.  P.  Clausen,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1,214,591.  Antenna  for  Radiotelegraph  Station. 
To  G.  Reuthe,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

1,214,610.  Telephone  Receiver.  To  Naho  Tan- 
naka,  New  York. 

1,214,638.  Selective  Lockout  Telephone  System. 
To  F.  W.  Adsit,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1,214,655.  Wireless  Telephone  Apparatus.  To 
Burr  V.  Deitz,  Slingerlands,  N.  J. 

1,214,694.  Telephone  System.  To  Albion  D.  T. 
Libby,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1,214,969.  Measured  Service  Telephone  System. 
To  S.  S.  Stolp,  Chicago,  111. 


1,214,982.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To  C. 
Si  Winston,  Chicago,  111. 

1,214,989.  Automatic  Telegraphic  or  Radio- 
telegraphic  Transmitter.  To  Edouard  Belin,  Paris, 
France. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  February  24: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  l2S/* 

Mackay  Companies   88 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd   67 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

5-Oo)  -v.   2tt 

Western  Union    93?8 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Brien,  the  well-known  old-time 
telegrapher  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  was  elected  a  director  of  the  International 
Textbook  Company  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  February  19.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
man  better  equipped  for  the  position,  as  he  has  been 
in  the  upbuilding  of  those  extensive  and  success- 
ful institutions,  the  Bell  Telephone  and  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  companies.  He  is  one  of  the 
public-spirited  men  who  gave  financial  aid  to  keep 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  in  Scran- 
ton when  in  191 5  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Scranton  bankers  came  so  nobly  to  its  assistance. 
He  has  proved  his  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  and  in  the 
ability  of  President  Weeks  and  his  board  of  di- 
rectors to  realize  those  possibilities  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date.  Mr.  O'Brien's  many  colleagues  and 
friends  throughout  the  whole  country  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  as  vigorous  and  magnetic  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  de- 
velopment; even  when  in  another  time  of  national 
peril  like  this,  with  Andrew  Carnegie  and  other 
patriotic  comrades  he  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  President  Lincoln,  and  led  the  boys 
of  the  military  telegraph  in  the  field  and  front 
throughout  the  civil  war. 

Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin. — At  a  meeting  of  graduates 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  at  Del- 
monico's  on  the  evening  of  February  19,  Prof.  M.  I. 
Pupin  of  that  University,  and  well-known  for  his 
work  in  telephony  and  radio  telegraphy,  stated  that 
he  thought  he  had  entirely  done  away  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  static  interference  in  radio  work.  His 
invention  for  doing  this,  he  said,  had  been  given 
to  the  army  and  navy.  He  paid  a  compliment  to 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
by  stating  that  it  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  or- 
ganizations in  the  world,  the  other  being  the  British 
navy. 

Mr.  F.  R.  W.  Cleverdon,  of  the  Engineering 
Corps,  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  New  York, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Allen  N. 
Spooner  and  Son.  Tnc.  New  York.  Mr.  Cleverdon 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Tobn  F.  Cleverdon.  of  the  engineer- 
ing department,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  made  a  business  trip  of  inspection 
through  New  England  recently,  during  which  time 
he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mackay  Com- 
panies in  Boston,  on  February  15.  He  visited 
Bridgeport,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  besides  Boston. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  accompanied  through  Connecti- 
cut by  Superintendent  C.  F.  Leonard. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Blake,  general  superintendent,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  is  inspecting  offices  in  New  Mexico. 
He  will  also  visit  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  office. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Patton  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  Mr.  A.  L.  Lafferty,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Patton  was  formerly  manager  at  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Newman,  formerly  chief  clerk  to 
Superintendent  C.  A.  Comstock,  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  manager  at  Des  Moines,  vice  Mr. 
H.  E.  Patton,  transferred  to  Cleveland. 

Samuel  D.  Spriggs,  aged  sixty-four,  night  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  office  of  this  company, 
died  February  22.  Mr.  Spriggs  had  held  many  im- 
portant positions  in  the  service  and  was  highly 
regarded  by  the  officials  of  the  company. 

John  Costelloe,  aged  sixty-one  years,  manager 
of  the  Cotton  Exchange  branch  office  of  this  com- 
pany, died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  of  pneumonia, 
on  February  25.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1856 
and  entered  the  telegraph  service  as  operator  on  the 
Central  Ireland  Railroad  in  1867.  He  came  to 
America  in  1875,  and  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  from  1877  to  1881,  when  he  went  with  the 
French  Cable  Company,  and  later  with  the  Western 
Union.  He  was  with  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company  for  thirty-three  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Deceased  was 
very  popular  and  was  a  member  of  the  various  tele- 
graph fraternal  and  social  organizations. 


Signal  Corps  Reserve  of  Prominent  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Officials. 

A  signal  corps  reserve,  composed  of  prominent 
telegraph  and  telephone  officials,  is  being  formed 
to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  taking  care 
of  the  problem  of  communication  in  the  event  of 
war.  Following  are  the  members  of  the  corps: 
J.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company ;  George  M.  Yorke,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  plant  and  engineering,  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company ;  F.  B.  Jewett,  chief 
engineer,  Western  Electric  Company;  Charles  P. 
Bruch,  vice-president,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany, and  F.  A.  Stevenson,  general  superintendent 
of  plant,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, all  of  New  York. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dresdner,  treasurer  of  this  company, 
New  York,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a  two 
weeks'  pleasure  trip  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  pres- 


ent at  the  Mardi  Gras  festival  in  New  Orleans,  and 
visited  relations  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dresdner. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gaunt,  general  manager,  Chicago,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  C.  J.  Eldridge,  division  cable 
manager,  were  recent  Cincinnati  business  visitors. 


Dinner  of  the  Morse  Electric  Club. 

The  dinner  of  the  Morse  Electric  Club,  New 
York,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  15,  and  was  a  very  enjoyable  af- 
fair. The  attendance  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
usual  but  that  was  probably  due  to  the  inclement 
weather. 

THere  was  some  disappointment  at  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  who  was  expected  to 
be  present,  but  the  company  was  well  represented  in 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  executive  departments. 

The  after-dinner  entertainment  included  excel- 
lent singing  by  W.  A.  Wallace,  Nathaniel  Giffin, 
and  novelties  on  the  piano  by  W.  C.  Merly,  all 
members  of  the  club. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  presided  over  by  the 
new  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Atkins  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of 
those  present  on  his  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
he  will  no  doubt  make  an  active  president  and  keep 
the  affairs  of  the  dub  up  to  the  high  standard  at- 
tained. He  is  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Company  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  oldest  offi- 
cials in  the  service. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Baltimore — E.  W.  Day,  C.  Selden. 

Brooklyn— C.  A.  Harvey,  T.  R.  Harvey,  H.  E, 
Hayden,  M.  J.  Hayden. 

New  York — G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  G.  C.  Atkins,  H.  D. 
Austin,  W.  J.  Austin ;  C.  A.  Bauer,  J.  R.  Beard,  J. 
W.  Behre,  G.  R.  Benjamin,  J.  A.  Berry,  J.  J.  Boel^ 
sen,  L.  C.  Boochever,  T.  M.  Brennan,  M.  J.  Brooks, 
J.  Y.  Byers,  G.  R.  Calvert,  J.  S.  Calvert,  J.  T.  Car- 
berry,  A.  Carlson,  P.  J.  Casey,  J.  W.  Casper,  J.  W. 
Connolly,  J.  W.  Connolly,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Creamer,  C.  W. 
Crouse,  S.  R.  Crowder,  C.  J.  DeLacy,  J.  F.  Donovan, 
H.  W.  Drake,  J.  W.  Drake,  R.  F.  Drehner,  M. 
Dresdner,  A.  J.  Driver ;  Edw.  Everett ;  W.  N.  Fash- 
baugh,  J.  D.  Felsenheld,  T.  F.  Flynn,  W.  S.  Fowler, 
D.  Fuchs;  N.  Giffin,  Dan'l  Gilvey,  P.  E.  Grogan;  S. 
B.  Haig,  H.  M.  Heffner,  F.  W.  Heller,  W.  G.  Hig- 
gins,  J.  R.  Hyland ;  Gardner  Irving ;  Charles  Jacob- 
son  ;  P.  Kinman,  F.  Kitton,  Alex.  Kline ;  W.  A.  Mc- 
Allister, C.  B.  McCann,  T.  F.  McGuire,  L.  McKisick, 
A.  A.  McNeill,  W.  HI  Mathews,  J.  Maxwell,  W.  C. 
Merly,  G.  H  Messner,  A.  L.  Miller,  C  Mills,  C.  H. 
Murphy,  R.  F.  Murphy,  R.  J.  Murphy ;  Albert  Nach- 
mann,  J.  F.  Nathan ;  G.  E.  Palmer,  J.  M.  Phelan, 
J.  Piccolo,  E.  D.  Pitt,  J.  D.  Price,  T.  D.  Price,  M.  E. 
Pierce ;  C.  E.  Rafford,  J.  W.  Reed,  B.  H.  Reynolds, 
George  Roehm,  Lester  Roth,  Theo.  Royen;  F.  J. 
Scherrer,  W.  A.  Schudt,  A.  Simon,  T.  G.  Singleton, 
Daniel  Skelton;  T.  R.  Taltavall,  J.  Tausek,  J.  P. 
Tompkins ;  H.  F.  Van  Every;  W.  A.  Wallace,  A.  O. 
Wallis,  W.  P.  Waters,  J.  C.  Willever,  J.  M.  Win- 
tress  ;  G.  M.  Yorke. 
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Louisville,  Ky. — Charles  Smith. 
Philadelphia — R.  A.  Black,  J.  W.  Collins,  W.  M. 
Phillips. 
Pittsburg— W.  J.  Dodge. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  George  G.  Ward,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
New  York,  has  returned  from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.K 
where  he  has  been  recuperating  after  an  attack  of 
influenza.  He  is  feeling  better  and  is  at  his  desk 
again. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Welch,  assistant  cable  traffic  man- 
ager in  America,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  T.  F.  Foley,  superintendent  of  the  Ham- 
mels,  L.  I.,  cable  station,  are  on  a  business  trip  to 
Sydney,  Canso  and  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mr.  John  B.  Hemming,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company's  Canso,  N.  S., 
station,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  at 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Censorship  on  Pacific  Cable  Business. — Mes- 
sages for  wireless  transmission  beyond  Honolulu 
to  places  in  Hawaiian  territory  or  the  South  Sea 
Islands  must  not  give  the  name  of  a  vessel  and  the 
date  of  arrival  or  sailing  in  the  same  message. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  February  24,  1917,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Chee- 
foo,  August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September 
30;  Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1;  Penogomera 
and  Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap 
and  Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock 
and  Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and 
Tenedos,  November  6,  191 4;  Singaradja  and  Am- 
penan,  January  31,  1917;  Guam  and  Manila,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1917.   

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Camp,  formerly  inspector,  Canad- 
ian Pacific  Railway  Company's  Telegraphs,  at  Bran- 
don, Man.,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Camp,  assistant 
manager  of  telegraphs  of  the  same  system,  is  at 
the  present  time  at  the  Canadian  Engineers  Training 
Depot  in  England.  Mr.  Camp  went  to  England  last 
summer  with  his  company  of  engineers  for  overseas 
service.   

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC. 

A  two  days'  conference  of  city  managers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  was  con- 
cluded at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  February  13  at  the  Mac- 
donald  Hotel.  Many  matters  pertaining  to  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  the  service  were  discussed  by 
those  present.  On  Monday  night  those  attending 
were  the  guests  of  Superintendent  W.  J.  Rooney  at 
the  Pantages  Theatre  and  on  Tuesday  night  the 
guests  of  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,- Mon- 
treal, at  a  dinner  in  the  Macdonald  Hotel.  Those 
attending  the  conference  were:  H.  Hulatt,  man- 
ager of  telegraphs,  Montreal ;  W.  J.  Rooney,  division 
superintendent  of  telegraphs,  Edmonton;  F.  T. 
Caldwell,  division  superintendent  of  telegraphs, 
Winnipeg ;  S.  Hutchinson,  circuit  manager,  Winni- 


peg; S.  Robertson,  electrical  engineer,  Edmonton; 
E.  H.  Hiscock,  electrical  engineer,  Winnipeg; 
City  Managers  R.  M.  MacMillan,  at  Edmonton; 
R.  M.  Hicks,  Winnipeg;  Geo.  Jackson,  Regina; 
J.  E.  Grace,  Saskatoon;  Geo.  Moore,  Calgary; 
G.  B.  Brien,  Prince  Rupert;  J.  E.  Lalonde, 
Prince  George;  chief  operator  C.  A.  Radford, 
Edmonton,  and  J.  O.  Pilon,  accountant,  Edmonton. 
N.  B.  Walton,  superintendent,  operating  department, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  L.  V.  Druce, 
division  freight  agent,  were  also  guests  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 


Mr.  R.  Maclennan,  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Company  at  Ste.  Anne,  Man.,  Can.,  writes:  "En- 
closed I  hand  you  $2.00  for  renewal  of  my  subscrip- 
tion. I  like  your  paper  and  have  found  out  where 
some  of  my  old  friends  are  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  many  of  them  are  hitting  the  high  spots." 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pettengill,  president  of  the  South- 
western Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  New  York  business  visitor  last 
week.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pettengill  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Lord  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pettengill. 

IVIr.  W.  T.  Gentry,  president  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  a  New  York  business  visitor  last  week. 

Major  C.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gfave 
a  talk  before  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Knox: 
Church,  Brideburg,  Ont.,  February  5,  taking  as  his 
subject  his  European  trip  He  expects  to  deliver 
another  lecture,  the  subject  being  his  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia on  the  Telephone  Pioneers'  Special  made  in 
September,  191 5. 

Meeting  of  Texas  Southwestern  Company. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company  operating  in  the  State  of 
Texas  was  held  in  New  York,  February  20.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pettengill  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  present. 

New  York  Telephone  Report  for  1916. — The 
New  York  Telephone  Company  reports  a  gross  rev- 
enue of  $57>oo5>565  in  1916,  a  gain  of  $7,376,019 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  net  income  amounted 
to.  $15,002,260,  against  $11,250,700,  to  which  was 
added  $5,014,168  derived  from  investments  and 
$590,826  miscellaneous  earnings.  After  dividends 
were  paid  a  balance  of  $7,265,341  remained,  a  total 
$3,463,000  larger  than  in  191 5. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  of  West  Virginia  has  been  organized  to 
serve  the  telephone  needs  of  the  entire  state  of 
West  Virginia,  and  on  the  first  of  the  year  it  ac- 
quired all  of  the  property  of  the  Consolidated 
Telephone  Company,  The  Central  District  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company.  The  headquarters  of  the  new 
company  are  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telegrams  by  Telephone  in  Nebraska. — A  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Nebraska  Senate  requir- 
ing telegraph  companies  to  use  closed  booths  when 
transmitting  messages  between  stations  by  telephone. 
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RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  de  Jara  Almonte,  of  the  English  Marconi 
Company,  is  now  in  Costa  Rica  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  service. 

Mr.  C  H.  Taylor,  chief  engineer  of  the  Trans- 
oceanic division,  who  has  been  in  England  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  interests  of  the  American  Mar- 
coni Company  will  return  to  New  York  on  the  first 
available  ship. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Simon,  a  radio  engineer  of  New  York, 
on  February  14  sent  a  radio  message  from  an  air- 
plane over  a  distance  of  112  miles  to  the  receiving 
station  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Mr.  Simon  is  collaborating  with  Captain  Clar- 
ence C.  Culver  in  the  development  of  radio  teleg- 
raphy as  applied  to  airplanes. 

Private  Radio  Messages  Refused. — The  naval 
officer  in  charge  of  the  wireless  station  at  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  advises  telegraph  companies  that  the  accep- 
tance of  private  messages  which  refer  to  private 
affairs  should  be  refused,  and  only  commercial  mes- 
sages, that  is,  messages  the  text  of  which  refers  to 
business -matters,  and  press  dispatches,  be  accepted. 

Hearing  in  Tuckerton  Radio  Suit. — ^Vice- 
Chancellor  Stevens  of  New  Jersey  has  fixed  Sep- 
tember 12  as  the  date  for  final  hearing  in  the  suit 
brought  by  the  Compagnie  Universelle  de  Tele- 
graphic et  de  Telephonie  san  fils  to  compel  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  to  it 
of  the  radio  station  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  built  by 
the  Hoch-Frequenz  Aktiengesellschaft  fur  Draht- 
lose  Telegraphic 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. — The 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  will  be  held  at  123  William 
Street,  New  York,  March  28  and  29.  Mr.  Ralph 
Sweetland,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  is  the  secre- 
tary. 

Fire  Chief  Houston,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
arranged  to  install  a  telegraph  system  in  all  the 
engine  houses  which  will  signal  the  return  of  all  the 
companies  to  their  quarters  from  fires,  besides  giving 
other  general  information,  without  using  the  tele- 
phones.   

OBITUARY. 

E.  McKee,  a  well-known  broker  operator  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  died  in  the  latter 
city  January  23. 

Norman  A.  Munz,  aged  fifty-four  years,  for  the 
last  ten  years  manager  of  the  telegraph  department 
of  the  New  York  American,  New  York,  died  Feb- 
ruary 14  in  the  Flower  Hospital,  as  a  result  of  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

Samuel  L.  Gilson,  aged  seventy-six  years,  a 
well-known  western  Pennsylvania  telegrapher,  died 
in  Sewickley,  Pa.,  February  21.  He  was  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  from  1870  to  1881  and  was  retired 
from  active  service  three  years  ago. 


J.  J.  Burleigh,  aged  sixty-three  years,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey,  died  at  his  home  in  Merchantville,  N.  J., 
February  18.  He  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  his 
early  career  and  became  trainmaster  on  the  West 
Jersey  Railroad  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Mr. 
Burleigh  built  the  first  telephone  and  electric  street 
railway  lines  in  New  Jersey  and  was  well-known  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

E.  Abrams,  an  old  time  telegrapher,  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  Buffalo  February  15.  He  was  prominent 
in  telegraph  circles  in  the  early  seventies  and  was 
all-night  chief  operator  of  the  Buffalo  Western 
Union  office  in  1S72.  He  engaged  in  other  business 
tor  many  years,  meeting  with  success  until  a  short 
time  ago  when  he  met  reverses  which  compelled  his 
return  to  the  service  as  commercial  solicitor  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Edwin  James  S  earls,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  a 
telegraph  pioneer  of  the  middle  west  and  for  thirty- 
seven  years  agent  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  at  Akron,  Iowa,  died  at  that  place 
January  18.  He  was  at  one  time  employed  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  later  superintended  the  building  of  the 
government  telegraph  line  into  the  Crow  Creek 
agency.  He  was  afterward  private  secretary  to 
General  Custer. 


Handbook  for  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers 

"The  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook"  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  telegraph  and  telephone  engineers 
to  have  handy  for  reference.  It  is  a  standard  work 
and  universally  recognized  as  accurate  and  authori- 
tative and  is  a  great  help  to  practicing  electrical 
engineers.  It  has  414  pages,  many  illustrations,  and 
measures  3?4  x  5  inches.  The  book  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information  and  contains  tables  which  are 
of  great  value. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated :  The 
metric  system;  chemistry  and  electrochemistry; 
magnetic  quantities;  laws  of  magnetic  circuit; 
condensers;  size  of  wire  for  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines ;  direct  current  generators  and  motors ; 
batteries  (of  all  kinds)  ;  alternators;  transformers; 
wattmeters;  electric  lighting;  wiring;  electro-plat- 
ing; electric  heating;  electric  welding,  etc. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
a  copy  of  this  book  because  it  contains  so  much 
valuable  information  for  the  practicing  engineer 
and  the  student,  and  the  matter  is  so  well  gotten 
up  and  the  illustrations  are  so  clear  and  correct 
that  one  can  rest  assured  that  he  has  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable.  This  is  one  of  the  books 
published  by  the  International  Textbook  Company. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  copy.  Copies  are  for  sale 
by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The  Old-Time  Telegraphers  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  held  their  annual  reunion  and  banquet 
in  that  city  January  31.  W.  H.  Everson  is  presi- 
dent; A.  F.  Randolph,  secretary,  and  George  V. 
Phillips,  treasurer. 
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Telegraph  Competition  vs.  Goverment 
Ownership. 

In  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
president  of  the  Mackay  Companies,  that  gentleman 
refers  to  a  paper  addressed  by  him  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  investigat- 
ing the  relations  of  all  inter-state  quasi-public  cor- 
porations toward  the  public,  including  telegraph  and 
cable  companies. 

The  communication  is  addressed  to  Hon.  Francis 
G.  Newlands,  chairman  of  the  committee  referred  to, 
and  takes  up  the  subjects  of  "efficiency  of  the  ex- 
isting system,"  and  government  ownership.  The 
paper,  on  account  of  its  great  importance,  is  here- 
with, reproduced : 

The  telegraph  service  of  this  country,  Mr.  Mackay 
says,  is  thoroughly  efficient.  It  is  supplied  by  two 
strong  competing  organizations.  Government  own- 
ership would,  of  course,  mean  the  elimination  of 
competition  because  the  government  would  not  allow 
any  one  or  any  corporation  to  compete  with  the 
government  service.  The  present  strenuous  com- 
petition between  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  resulted  in  giving  a  higher  and  better  class  of 
service  than  government  ownership  ever  could  or 
would  be  expected  to  give  in  this  country.  This 
American  telegraph  service  is  admittedly  far 
superior  to  any  telegraph  service  given  in  Europe, 
where  government  ownership  of  telegraphs  pre- 
vails. By  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  a 
twenty-minute  service  is  given  from  sender  to  ad- 
dressee between  all  large  cities.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  its  telegraph  staff  started  as  messengers  or 
operators  and  are  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the 
service. 

The  American  telegraph  service  is  very  fast.  The 
ordinary  government  telegraph  service  in  Europe 
is  slow  and  poor.  In  Europe  any  one  who  wishes 
fast  service  equal  to  that  of  the  American  telegraph 
service,  must  pay  three  times  the  regular  ordinary 
rate.  The  National  Association  of  Public  Service 
and  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  various  states 
held  in  San  Francisco,  October  12,  191 5,  received 
a  report  of  its  Committee  on  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Rates  and  Service  containing  the  following: 

"As  far  as  this  committee  is  informed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the 
service  and  rates  of  telegraph  companies." 

Telegraph  rates  in  the  United  States  are  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This  is  not  gen- 
erally understood,  because  the  published  rate  abroad 
seems  cheap  until  one  ascertains  that  every  word  in 
the  address,  signature,  etc.,  is  charged  for,  as  well 
as  every  word  in  the  body  of  the  message.  In  the 
United  States  only  the  words  in  the  body  of  the 
message  are  charged  for.  Now,  there  are  fourteen 
words  on  the  average  in  the  address,  signature,  etc., 
in  a  telegram,  in  addition  to  the  words  in  the  body 
of  the  message.  So  that  the  European  pays  for 
fourteen  words  in  every  telegram  for  which  there 
is  no  charge  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
table  gives  the  comparative  toll  on  telegrams  of 
equal  length  : 


Average  Charge  for  a 
Domestic  or  Intrastate 
Telegram  Containing 
Ten  Text  Words 

France    $0.23 

Norway  32 

Sweden   32 

New  Zealand   24 

Great  Britain  30 

Germany  28 

Italy   25 

Denmark  32 

Austria   29 

United  States  25  to  $0.30 

This  table  is  for  intrastate  telegrams.  While  the 
average  rate  for  interstate  telegrams  in  the  United 
States  is  higher,  yet  any  comparison  of  these  should 
be  made  with  international  rates  in  Europe,  as  the 
interchange  of  messages  between  our  different  states 
is  similar  to  the  interchange  of  messages  between 
the  different  countries  in  Europe.  From  Paris  to 
Vienna  is  about  650  miles,  and  the  cost  for  a  15- 
word  message,  address  and  signature  charged  for, 
is  57.9  cents,  as  against  only  40  cents,  address  and 
signature  free,  for  a  similar  distance  in  the  United 
States.  From  Stockholm  to  Paris  (1,000  miles)  the 
rate  for  a  15-word  message,  address  and  signature 
charged  for,  is  72.4  cents.  From  New  York  to 
Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  the  rate  for  a 
10- word  message,  address  and  signature  free,  is 
50  cents.  Here,  again,  the  American  rates  are  vastly 
cheaper,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  between 
the  distances  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Area  in 

Per  Cent. 

Square  Miles 

of  U.  S. 

United  States  

  3,026,789 

I  OO.O 

3-8 

  14,800 

  207,000 

d 

German  Empire  

  208,800 

6.9 

  121,400 

4.0 

3.7 

  124,100 

4.1 

5.7 

The  foregoing  table  shows  on  its  face  that  in 
Europe  the  revenue  per  mile  of  wire  must  be  many 
times  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  hence 
the  proportion  of  upkeep  to  revenue  is  much  less  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
the  average  telegram  in  the  United  States  traverses 
570  miles  and  night  letters  1,025  miles,  while  in 
Belgium  the  average  traverses  but  42.5  miles  and 
in  Great  Britain  150  miles. 

There  are  still  other  equally  important  items.  The 
American  telegraph  companies  send  messengers  to 
collect  and  deliver  telegrams  and  maintain  call-box 
systems.  The  American  companies  keep  open  ac- 
counts for  their  customers  and  keep  offices  in  hotels, 
apartment  houses  and  competitive  offices  in  all  parts 
of  large  cities.  The  European  governments  do 
nothing  of  this  kind.  There  the  telegram  must  be 
taken  to  the  telegraph  office ;  the  sender  cannot  run 
up  an  account;  he  must  prepay,  and  may  have  to 
go  a  long  distance  before  finding  a  main  or  branch 

0n^Ce-  (7V»  bt  coutiuutd) 


To  surrender  to  disappointment  without  resisting-, 
to  commit  suicide  to  escape  from  it,  is  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle  without  having  gained  a  victory. 
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Annual  Report  of  The  Mackay  Companies. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Mackay  Companies 
was  held  in  Boston,  February  1 5.  In  his  annual  re- 
port President  Clarence  H.  Mackay  says : 

'The  year  1916  has  been  a  year  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  in  the  United  States.  Telegraph  and 
cable  lines  naturally  benefit  by  great  business  activ- 
ity, involving  speedy  communications  and  quick 
transactions,  and  the  past  year  has  proved  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  A  higher  rate  of  dividends  and 
interest  even  firom  the  best  of  securities  is  now  ne- 
cessary if  such  securities  are  to  retain  a  reasonable 
market  value  and  satisfy  investors,  and  as  the  earn- 
ings of  your  company  fully  warrant,  your  trustees 
have  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  dividend  upon  the  common  shares  from  5 
per  cent,  to  6  peir  cent,  per  annum,  or  il/2  per  cent, 
per  quarter  instead  of  V/4  per  cent,  hitherto  paid. 

"The  long-distance  telephone  business  transacted 
by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  has  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  by- 
product, being  transmitted  over  wires  which  are 
used  at  the  same  time  for  telegraph  purposes.  In 
this  irespect  it  resembles  the  use  of  telephone  wires 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses, that  being  considered  a  by-product  by  that 
company.  The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
finds  that  its  long-distance  telephone  service  not 
only  brings  in  fresh  income,  but  helps  telegraph 
business,  especially  as  its  rates  for  long-distance 
telephone  communications  are  generally  cheaper 
than  those  of  the  Bell  Company. 

"This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  paper 
addressed  by  the  president  of  youir  companies  to  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress,  which  is  investigating 
the  relations  of  all  inter-state  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions toward  the  public,  including  telegraph  and 
cable  companies.  That  paper,  in  addition  to  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  government  ownership,  sets 
forth  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  contracts  with  railroad  companies. 
It  points  out  that  the  usual  terms  of  such  contracts 
are  absolutely  unfair  towards  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, and  that  the  Postal  Company  will  make  no 
more  of  such  contracts.  The  most  objectionable 
feature  of  these  contracts  is  the  large  amount  of 
free  telegraph  service  given  by  them  to  the  railroad 
companies.  Furthermore,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  March  28,  191 6,  made  a  ruling  that 
the  usual  provision  in  this  class  of  contracts,  by 
which  the  telegraph  company  gives  to  the  railroad 
company  a  large  amount  of  free  telegraph  service 
and  the  railroad  company  gives  the  telegraph  com- 
pany a  less  amount  of  free  railroad  service,  is  il- 
legal under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  can- 
not legally  be  carried  out.  The  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  that  rul- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  is  carrying  on  a  test  case  in  the 
courts  to  establish  its  legality  and  binding  effect.  If 
the  ruling  be  sustained  it  will  correct  one  of  the 
worst  abuses  in  telegraph  and  railroad  practices  that 
has  survived  the  application  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Furthermore,  the  telegraph  service 
given  by  the  railroad  companies  under  these  con- 
tracts has  been  poor,  bringing  the  telegraph  com- 


pany itself  into  disrepute  and  causing  many  dam- 
age suits  to  be  brought  011  account  of  the  delays 
and  errors  in  the  telegraph  service  performed  by 
the  railroad. 

"The  present  outburst  of  business  prosperity  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  in  withdrawing  about 
two  years  ago  from  the  leased  wire  business,  espe- 
cially with  brokers.  It  was  a  bold  and  startling  de- 
parture from  established  practice  in  the  telegraph 
business,  and  when  this  policy  was  announced  and 
carried  out,  it  looked  like  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  in- 
come, but  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  could  not  give  the 
more  profitable  fast  and  perfect  telegraph  service  it 
now  gives  if  it  were  still  leasing  its  wires.  In  fact, 
in  order  to  give  proper  service,  the  Postal  Com- 
pany has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  leases  which 
were  not  withdrawn  two  years  ago — notably  one 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  to  the  Associated 
Press,  which  lease  was  canceled  by  your  telegraph 
company  in  October,  191 6,  as  allowed  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  itself,  thereby  enabling  the  company 
to  continue  and  expand  its  rapid  service  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

"Out  of  the  dark  background  of  the  war  the  value 
and  stability  of  submarine  cable  property  stands  out 
prominently.  The  service  which  it  is  rendering  is 
inestimable.  In  the  prime  factors  of  secrecy,  speed 
and  accuracy  it  has  no  rival.  Its  position  is  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  by  the  results  of  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  few  weak  incursions  of  wire- 
less into  the  wire  domain  are  only  of  momentary 
interest. 

"On  November  15,  1916,  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  announced  a  wireless  telegraph 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan  in  com- 
petition with  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany. The  result  of  this  competition  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  not  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Company's  traffic.  Your  trus- 
tees, while  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  develop- 
ments of  wireless,  have  no  reason  to  alter  their 
previously  expressed  views  regarding  the  effect  of 
this  mode  of  communication  upon  our  future  pros- 
perity. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  wire- 
less can  ever  render  a  service  as  reliable  as  that  of 
the  submarine  cables.  Reliability  and  accuracy  plus 
speed  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  transmission 
of  intelligence,  and  all  three  are  to  be  found  in  their 
highest  degree  in  the  submarine  cable. 

"During  the  past  year  a  large  portion  of  one  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company's  main  cables  was  re- 
newed in  deep  water,  the  expense  thereof  being 
paid  out  of  the  company's  revenue.  Advances  and 
improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  cable 
communication  and  your  cable  company  is  not  idle 
in  this  direction.  Further  developments  are  in  sight. 

"Your  land  line  and  ocean  companies,  in  common 
with  other  industries,  have  felt  the  enormous  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  all  materials  and  labor  enter- 
ing into  their  operating  expenses.  So  far,  however, 
the  increased  traffic  has  taken  care  of  these  in- 
creased costs. 

"During  the  past  year  Lord  Shaughnessy,  of 
Ashford  and  Montreal,  was  elected  a  trustee  of  your 
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companies.  Lord  Shaughnessy  is  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  position  of  a  trustee  of  your  companies 
is  a  further  guarantee  of  the  permanence,  independ- 
ence and  efficiency  of  your  system. 

The  surplus  and  reserve  of  your  system  have  been 
increased  during  the  past  year  and  are  invested  in 
government  securities  of  the  highest  class.  We 
know  of  no  other  great  quasi-public  institution  in 
the  United  States  that  occupies  quite  so  strong  a  fi- 
nancial position. 

The  employes  of  the  Commercial  Cable  and  Pos- 
tal Telegraph  systems  are  continually  increasing 
their  holdings  of  shares  in  The  Mackay  Companies. 

To  meet  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
felt  by  the  employes  of  the  Commercial  Cable  and 
Postal  Telegraph  Companies,  these  companies  have 
granted  bonuses  and  liberal  increases  in  salaries. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account. 
For  the  yeair  February  1,  191 6,  to  February  1, 
1917. 

Receipts  : 
Income  from  investments  in  other 

companies   $4,683,265.30 

Disbursements  : 
Dividends  paid  on 
The  Mackay  Compa- 
nies Preferred  shares.$2,ooo,ooo.oo 

Common  shares  2,069,020.00 

Oper.  expense,  includ- 
ing Federal  Income 
Tax,  Transfer  Ag- 
ents, Registrars,  Au- 
ditors' and  Trustees' 
compensation,  office 
rent,  salaries,  station- 
ery, engraving  of  cer- 
tificates, etc   56,799.66 

Balance  carried  forvv'd  557,445.64 


$4,683,265.30 


Balance  Sheet. 

Assets  : 

Investm'ts  in  other  cos.$92,oo5 ,444.90 


Cash   1,288,299.67 


Liabilities  :  $93^93744-57 
Preferred  shares  issued.$5o,ooo,ooo.oo 
Common  shares  issued.  41,380,400.00 
Surplus    1,913,344.57 


  $93,293744.57 

School  Named  After  Mr.  Edison. — A  school 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  renamed  after 
Mr.  T.  A.  Edison.  Mr.  Edison  telegraphed  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor. 


Boys  are  Boys  the  World  Over.  —  American 
boys  are  not  the  only  ones  who  take  delight  in 
throwing  stones  at  telegraph  and  telephone  insu- 
lators ;  English  boys  are  guilty  of  the  same  offense. 
Seven  youths  were  recently  fined  in  one  English 
court  for  destroying  insulators,  and  in  another  court 
five  young  boys  were  mulcted  for  a  like  offense. 


Mr.  Edison's  Birthday  Party. 

In  our  February  16  issue  brief  reference  was 
made  to  the  celebration  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison's  seven- 
tieth birthday  at  the  Edison  works  in  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  February  10.  A  large  birthday  cake  was 
presented  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lieb,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company.  It  was  forty 
inches  in  diameter  and  forty  inches  high  and  con- 
tained seventy  miniature  electric  candles,  lighted 
from  Edison  storage  batteries.  On  the  top  of  the 
cake  was  a  figure  of  Liberty,  holding  a  torch  lighted 
by  a  small  incandescent  lamp. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  talent  was  provided  by 
the  artists  and  employes  connected  with  the  affiliated 
Edison  interests,  and  throughout  the  dinner  selec- 
tions were  rendered  by  the  Edison  employes'  band. 
The  festivities  were  brought  to  a  close  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  feature  films  in  the  Edison  studio. 

Among  those  present  were  Henry  Ford,  John  W. 
Lieb,  Charles  P.  Bruch,  W.  J.  Hammer,  W.  H. 
Meadowcroft,  W.  W.  Freeman,  J.  H.  McGraw, 
C.  H.  Wilson,  Newcomb  Carlton,  T.  A.  Edison,  Jr., 
Dr.  S.  S.  Wheeler,  E.  H.  Johnson,  A.  D.  Page,  A.  B. 
Chandler,  W.  E.  Gilmore  and  many  others  well- 
known  in  the  electrical  industries. 


Destitute  Negroes  in  the  South. 

BY  A.  J.  JENKINS,  LETOHATCHIE,  ALA. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  reference  in  your 
valuable  paper  of  February  1  in  which  you  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  while  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Old  Time  Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association 
I  am  chairman  of  a  citizens  committee  to  secure  aid 
tor  destitute  negroes  of  Lowndes  County. 

Allow  me  to  say  I  have  been,  and  am  still  in  "har- 
ness," having  been  manager  for  the  Western  Union 
for  over  thirty  years. 

The  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  the  helpless 
negroes,  on  account  of  total  crop  failure  of  last  year 
is  simply  indescribable.  The  great  and  good  order 
of  Red  Cross  of  America  through  their  field  agent 
Mr.  W.  M.  McGrath  and  myself,  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  also,  have  been  issuing  rations  to 
the  destitute  here  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  pitiable  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  these  poor 
people,  some  of  them  coming  for  miles  over  muddy 
and  frozen  roads,  many  of  them  barefooted  and  in 
rags  to  secure  these  meager  rations  that  are  issued 
weekly. 

This  has  been  the  severest  winter  the  South  has 
experienced  in  years,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  exposure  and  extreme  cold  weather  has 
caused  much  sickness  and  suffering. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  but 
for  the  timely  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  many  of  these 
poor  would  have  starved  to  death. 

If  any  kind  friend  wishes  to  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  relief  of  these  sufferers  the  committee  through 
me  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them,  as  funds  are 
badly  needed  with  which  to  purchase  medicine,  shoes 
and  clothing. 

A  "Youthful"  Messenger. — A  telegraph  com- 
pany has  a  messenger  in  its  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  office 
who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  "boys"  on  the  force. 
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Wireless  Telegraphy. 

BY  E.  B.  PILLSBURY,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT.  MAR- 
CONI WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  NEW  YORK. 
(Concluded  from  page  82,  February  16.) 

Radio-telegraphy  is  a  most  potent  factor  for 
naval,  military  and  airship  use  in  the  present  war. 
On  July  30,  1914,  five  days  before  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  English  fleet,  which  had  just  left 
Portland,  was  recalled  by  wireless;  and  on  August 
4,  1914,  Germany  flung  around  the  world  on  its 
chain  of  wireless  stations  this  vital  message  to  its 
mercantile  marine:  "War  declared  on  England; 
make  as  quickly  as  you  can  for  neutral  port."  This 
first  dispatch  unquestionably  saved  Germany  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  and  secured  for  possi- 


FIG.   5 — HIGH-SPEED  AUTOMATIC  SENDING  KEYS   AND  BUSSES 
IN  TRANSMITTING  STATION. 


ble  future  use  a  fleet  of  passenger  and  cargo  boats 
which  may  yet  play  a  great  part  in  her  recovery 
from  war's  ravages.  . 

As  long  distance  wireless  rang  up  the  curtain  on 
the  greatest  war  the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  so  it 
has  continued  to  play  a  great  part  therein.  One  of 
the  most  striking  points  in  connection  with  wireless, 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  war,  is  that  public 
attention  has  been  directed  upon  it  as  never  before, 


owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  official  com- 
munications, particularly  German  information,  has 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  newspaper  readers 
through  this  medium,  owing  to  obstruction  of  the 
German  cables. 

One  of  the  objections  made  against  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  interference 
between  various  stations  and  the  confusion  likely 
to  arise  when  a  number  of  stations  are  simultan- 
eously operated  in  the  vicinity  of  one  another.  Al- 
though this  confusion  does  rarely  arise  in  practice 
with  proper  up-to-date  stations  and  apparatus,  yet 
even  with  the  old  instruments  when  it  did  occur 
it  was  not  by  any  means  such  a  serious  matter  as 
generally  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the  public. 
In  most  countries  the  operation  of  wireless  tele- 
graph stations  in  regard  to  ship  and  shore  communi- 
cation is  subject  to  judicious  rules  tending  to  pre- 
vent mutual  interference.  It  is  well  known  that 
without  proper  organization  and  discipline,  serious 
difficulties  due  to  interference  would  occur  with  the 
great  majority  of  ordinary  land  wire  telegraphs 
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HOUSE. 

which  work  several  offices  by  means  of  a  single  wire. 
In  the  case  of  wireless  telegraphy  it  is  often  an 
advantage  that  any  station  should  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  message  which  may  not  be  actually  addressed 
to  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  in  distress 
calling  for  assistance.  The  most  practical  method 
of  isolating  any  particular  receiver  so  as  to  make 
it  sensitive  only  to  signals  coming  from  a  certain 
station  lies  in  the  principles  of  resonance;  that  is, 
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to  tune  the  sending  and  receiving  circuits  in  exact 
correspondence. 

When  the  war  broke  out  a  German  company  had 
high-power  stations  in  communication  between  Say- 
ville,  L.  I.,  and  Nauen,  Prussia  (3,262  miles),  and 
between  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  and  Eilvese,  Prussia 
(3*383  miles).  In  order  to  protect  our  neutrality 
the  American  government  took  over  these  stations 
and  is  now  operating  them  in  the  interests  of  the 
owners. 

The  government  has  erected  a  high-power  station 
at  Arlington,  within  sight  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  radius  of  3,000  miles  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  represents  the  first  step  of  the  Navy 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  great  chain  of  high- 
power  wireless  stations  to  girdle  the  earth  and  bring 
the  Navy  Department  into  direct  communication 
with  the  fleet  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  seas.  Unless  a  war  vessel  be  in  the  Arctic,  Ant- 
arctic or  Indian  Oceans,  it  will  be  at  all  times 
within  the  range  of  one  of  the  seven  contemplated 
stations,  the  other  six  of  which  are  to  be  located  at 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Manila,  Guam,  Panama 
and  Samoa. 


lar  message  traffic  has  been  transmitted  between 
Europe  and  America  continually  for  more  than  eight 
years  over  a  duplex  wireless  circuit  between  Clifden 
and  Glace  Bay;  that  is  to  say,  messages  between 
these  points  are  transmitted  in  either  direction  simul- 
taneously. The  transmitting  and  receiving  ap- 
paratus of  a  station  are  not  placed  close  together, 
but  in  separate  stations  a  number  of  miles  apart, 
connected  by  land  wires  which  make  it  possible 
to  locate  the  sending  and  receiving  operators  in  the 
same  room.  The  receiving  instruments  are  coupled 
to  two  distinct  aerials,  one  of  which  is  used  for 
receiving,  while  the  other,  which  is  known  as  the 
balancing  aerial,  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  practically 
unaffected  by  the  signals  from  the  distant  station 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  receive.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  balancing  aerial  on  the  receiving  ap- 
paratus by  the  adjacent  transmitter  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  produced  thereby  through  the  re- 
ceiving aerial,  which  is  tuned  to  the  periodicity  of 
the  signals  it  is  desired  to  receive. 

The  latest  type  of  receiving  apparatus  greatly 
minimizes  the  interference  to  which  wireless  trans- 
mission over  long  distance  was  particularly  exposed 
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From  the  Arlington  station  messages  can  be  sent 
to  vessels  stationed  beyond  the  Azores,  to  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Europe,  to  Madeira,  Cape  Verde,  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Panama,  the  Galapagos 
Islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Ecuador,  and  Mag- 
dalena  Bay.  The  radius  also  embraces  through  the 
chain  San  Francisco  and  the  whole  stretch  of  the 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts,  the 
lonely  wastes  of  Upper  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  southern  nose  of  Greenland,  the  entire  Carib- 
bean Sea,  all  of  the  West  Indies,  most  of  Peru,  all 
of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  three  Guianas  and  the 
watershed  of  the  Amazon;  and  all  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  Republics 
are  within  the  range  of  these  stations.  Weather 
reports  and  time  signals  and  also  information  in 
regard  to  ice,  obstructions  to  navigation,  etc.,  are 
sent  out  broadcast  for  the  information  of  navi- 
gators. 

The  success  of  Marconi  in  effecting  transoceanic 
communication  was  a  startling  achievement.  Regu- 


in  the  early  days.  The  signals  arriving  in  Glace 
Bay  from  Clifden  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  read  through 
any  ordinary  electric  atmospheric  disturbances.  This 
strengthening  of  the  received  signals  has,  moreover, 
made  possible  the  use  of  recording  instruments, 
which  not  only  give  a  fixed  record  of  received  mes- 
sages, but  are  also  capable  of  being  operated  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  speed  than  could  ever  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  an  operator  reading  by  sound 
or  sight.  The  gramophone  is  made  to  do  the  re- 
ceiving by  inserting  into  it  the  wireless  telephone, 
thus  transferring  the  incoming  signals  to  the  wax 
record,  which  may  be  revolved  at  maximum  speed 
and  when  filled  removed  to.  another  gramophone 
speeded  down  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  operator. 
High  speed  in  transmitting  is  attained  by  substitu- 
tion of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter,  using 
perforated  paper  tape,  for  hand  transmission. 

The  American  Marconi  Company  has  taken  the 
lead  in  wireless  developments  on  this  continent  and 
has  for  its  president  the  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  for- 
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merly  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  The 
company  has  established  a  chain  of  shore  stations 
covering  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  making  it  possible  for  ships  to 
keep  in  touch  with  land  practically  continuously. 
The  semi-high  power  station  at  South  Wellfleet,  on 
the  end  of  Cape  Cod,  communicates  with  liners  until 
they  are  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  when  they 
are  able  to  pick  up  the  corresponding  station  at 
Poldhu.  It  is  from  the  South  Wellfleet  station  that 
news  matter  is  sent  out  broadcast  every  night,  enab- 
ling ships  to  print  daily  newspapers  at  sea.  Marconi 
stations  located  in  Alaska  maintain  continuous  com- 
munication with  Seattle,  while  a  high-power  station 
near  San  Francisco  exchanges  a  large  volume  of 
commercial  traffic  with  Honolulu.  This  latter  sta- 
tion is  now  preparing  to  inaugurate  direct  service 
with  Japan  which  will  span  the  Pacific,  a  stretch  of 
5434  miles,  it  being  2,079  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  and  3,355  miles  from  Honolulu  to  Japan. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Honolulu  will  be  in  wire- 
less touch  with  Australia  in  the  near  future. 

Ships  are  equipped  and  operators  furnished  by 
the  Marconi  Company,  which  manufactures  and 
rents  the  apparatus  to  the  steamship  companies. 
The  apparatus  requires  frequent  inspection  and  at 
times  repairs  or  renewals.  By  retaining  control  over 
operators  and  equipment,  the  Marconi  Company  is 
enabled  to  maintain  the  equipment  at  the  maximum 
of  efficiency  anl  insure  satisfactory  communication 
with  other  ships  and  with  shore  stations.  This 
could  not  be  accomplished  were  the  set  to  be  sold 
outright  and  ships  permitted  to  furnish  their  own 
operators. 

The  International  Radio  Telegraphic  Convention 
was  concluded  in  London  between  all  nations  on 
July  5,  1912,  and  the  set  of  regulations  then  adopted 
for  the  guidance  and  control  of  wireless  telegraphy 
is  known  as  the  London  Convention.  It  regulates 
the  organization  and  hours  of  service  of  stations, 
the  form  of  messages,  the  charges,  the  routing, 
transmission  and  delivery  of  messages,  the  account- 
ing, signaling  of  ships  and  stations,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
has  the  backing  of  all  governments  and  must  be 
adhered  to  strictly  by  employes  of  governments  and 
commercial  companies.  With  this  convention  as  a 
basis  of  operation  all  over  the  world,  disagreements 
and  delays  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
possible  benefits  of  the  science  are  greatly  promoted. 

Guglielmo  Marconi  was  born  at  Bologna,  Italy, 
April  25,  1874,  being  Irish  on  his  mother's  side.  He 
was  educated  at  Leghorn  and  Bologna  University 
and  first  interested  himself  in  wireless  telegraphy 
in  1895.  In  the  year  following  he  went  to  England 
and  took  out  the  first  patent  ever  granted  for  a  prac- 
tical system  of  wireless  telegraphy  by  the  use  of 
electric  waves  and  his  wonderful  accomplishments 
since  are  universally  known.  At  present  he  is  in 
active  control  of  wireless  operations  in  the  Italian 
army  and  navy.  His  work  has  been  recognized  by 
many  governments  and  seats  of  learning;  he  has 
been  decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy  and  made  a  life 
senator,  and  he  has  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  He  is  an  honorary  doctor  of  many  uni- 
versities, including  Oxford,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 


Liverpool  and  Pennsylvania,  besides  having  received 
the  freedom  of  the  principal  Italian  cities.  In  1909 
he  was  accorded  what  is  perhaps  the  highest  dis- 
tinction that  can  be  obtained  by  any  scientist,  the 
Nobel  prize  for  physics,  and  he  holds  many  scientific 
awards  granted  by  various  societies  and  institutions. 
The  King  of  England  has  bestowed  on  him  the 
honorary  knighthood  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the. 
Victorian  Order. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  Hertz  made 
his  famous  discovery  of  electric  waves,  radio- 
telegraphy  has  made  many  substantial  advances 
toward  the  goal  of  perfection  and  it  stands  today  a 
conspicuous  and  brilliant  example  among  the  many 
resources  which  science  has  contributed  to  modern 
civilization.   

Location  of  Main  Operating  Rooms. 

BY  "TEXAS." 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  relay  offices 
of  the  class  that  handle  a  million  or  more  messages 
per  month  should  be  more  properly  located  in  a 
suburban  district  convenient  to  street  car  lines  and 
trackage  conveniences,  in  buildings  specially  con- 
structed for  the  needs  of  a  telegraph  company  and 
its  employes.  Would  not  the  following  plan  be 
of  much  value  to  the  general  interests  and  welfare 
of  both  the  company  and  its  employes  ? : 

A  site,  suitably  selected,  containing  fifty  or  more 
acres,  plotted  into  half  acre  or  one  acre  tracts,  to 
be  sold  to  employes  of  the  company  on  instalment 
payments,  at  a  fair  price,  yet  one  that  would  yield 
enough  profit  to  the  company  to  pay  for  much  of  the 
improvements  and  for  the  company's  own  build- 
ing which  should  be  suitably  located  on  a  large 
lot,  say  four  or  five  hundred  feet  square,  with 
suitable  parkings,  lawns,  shade  trees,  flowers,  side- 
walks and  drives;  the  main  building  to  have  a 
basement  and  two  stories;  the  operating  room  to 
be  large  enough  for  all  its  uses  on  one  floor  and 
one  room,  provided  with  proper  light,  ventilation, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  it  comfortable,  sanitary, 
and  a  pleasant  place  to  work. 

The  large  lots  would  afford  ample  room  for 
good  dwellings,  truck  garden  spot  or  chicken  rais- 
ing, thus  giving  each  man  of  family  some  place  to 
interest  himself  while  not  on  duty.  The  majority 
of  employes  thus  segregated  would  at  all  times 
be  within  easy  call  for  emergency,  eliminating  any 
cause  for  loitering  about  town.  By  having  in  a 
company  store  or  a  cooperatively  managed  store, 
everything  ordinarily  used  and  required,  there  would 
be  little  need  to  leave  a  village  erected  on  this  plan. 
This  should  prove  a  success  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  employes, 
making  them  feel  more  secure  and  content,  and 
cause  them  to  consider  their  employment  with  such 
a  company  more  seriously  and  earnestly. 

The  company  would  profit  by  the  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  moral  quality  of  its  employes;  the  or- 
ganization would  certainly  take  on  much  more  of 
the  loyalty  and  ambitious  spirit.  The  decreased 
cost  of  office  rentals  as  compared  with  usual  down- 
town charges  would  be  a  considerable  item  in  itself. 
Electric  power  is  always  within  easy  reach  by  power 
companies  and  interurban  car  lines. 
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Newspaper  Beats. 

BY  WM.  DE  LA  MOTTE,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  story  in  the  De- 
cember 16,  1916,  issue  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  under  the  caption  "Newspaper  Beats." 
It  recalled  to  my  memory  an  incident  which 
happened  in  the  nineties. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  an  international  yacht  race 
for  the  "American  Cup."  The  trial  races  had  been 
sailed  and  the  real  thing  was  on.  Several  news- 
paper reporters  with  plenty  of  copy-paper  and 
sharpened  pencils  were  on  hand  in  the  Western 
Union  marine  observatory  at  Sandy  Hook.  Some 
had  come  early  and  were  writing  up  their  introduc- 
tory stories  from  what  they  had  learned  coming 
down  the  bay,  or  by  rail,  or  was  given  to  them  by 
the  marine  observers,  about  the  work  on  board  the 
yachts,  their  movements,  crew,  hull  and  rigging, 
the  weather,  the  sea,  the  course  to  be  sailed,  pros- 
pects of  the  race  and  what  under  the  circumstances 
might  be  expected ;  in  fact  any  thing  that  made 
good  reading  for  the  first  edition  of  the  afternoon 
papers. 

Simultaneous  with  the  early  reports  given  to  the 
Maritime  Exchange,  New  York,  Marine  Depart- 
ment at  195  Broadway,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press  and  the  Sun's  Laffan  office  over  the 
marine  wire,  by  the  marine  observer,  the  operators 
at  the  Highlands,  N.  J.,  and  Quarantine,  S.  I.,  offices, 
took  notice  and  gave  information  to  those  news- 
paper reporters  who  were  sent  there  to  gather  the 
news  of  the  race. 

Other  circuits  were  made  up  and  intermediate 
offices  instructed  not  to  cut  in  or  break,  and  direct 
wires  to  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  had  been  arranged  for. 

An  office  had  been  partitioned  off,  three  flights  of 
stairs  below  the  regular  office.  Five  or  six  of  I95's 
best  operators  had  arrived  and  were  ready  to  rush 
the  matter  filed.  One  of  the  night  observers  took 
in  the  copy  and  handed  it  to  the  sending  operators, 
with  "file-time"  on  and  signed. 

The  reporters  had  been  informed  that  each  file 
should  be  finished.  No  sheets  were  allowed  to  be 
put  in  the  stack ;  first  come,  first  served.  They  had 
been  requested  to  file  their  introductory  stories 
early  so  as  to  have  the  matter  in  the  paper  office 
in  good  shape;  otherwise  when  the  race  was  called 
these  stories  would  obstruct  the  flow  of  flashes  and 
bulletins.  Everybody  appeared  pleased  with  this 
arrangement  and  for  some  time  the  New  York  men 
had  kept  the  wires  hot  down  stairs,  when  the  re- 
ceiver came  running  up  the  stairs  and  handed  me 
two  pages  of  one  of  the,  at  that  time,  much  read 
"Seaside  Library"  stories  and  asked  me,  "What 
shall  I  do  with  that."  A  bunch  of  reporters  followed 
him  and  the  small  office  of  the  old  square  tower  was 
somewhat  crowded ;  all  were  listening. 

I  asked  Ed.  McCann,  who  took  in  the  messages, 
what  he  meant.  When  he  had  regained  his  breath 
he  said  "this  man,"  pointing  to  a  reporter,  "has  filed 
it  and  wants  it  sent  right  away."  "All  right,"  I 
said ;  "go  back  to  your  post,  and  leave  the  file  here," 
first  taking  a  look  all  around  the  horizon  and  finding 
nothing  to  report. 


The  reporter  who  was  a  new  man  to  me,  and 
wrote  for  a  New  York  evening  paper  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  his  "Seaside  Library"  stuff  off.  Telling 
him  to  wait  a  moment,  while  I  took  another  look 
out — I  sparred  for  time,  so  to  say — I  then  informed 
him  that  I  could  not  send  that  matter  at  press 
rates.  If  he  desired  to  have  it  sent  it  would  go  at 
commercial  rates.  I  asked  the  reporter  to  show  his 
credentials  and  proof  that  his  office  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  amount  if  sent  as  a  commercial 
message.  I  had  to  count  the  words.  As  he  had  no 
letter  of  introduction  I  asked  him  to  deposit  $100 
and  everything  would  be  all  right.  That  was  a 
stickler.  As  no  cash  was  forthcoming  I  laid  the 
copy  aside.  The  other  reporters,  who  had  listened 
to  our  conversation,  gave  three  cheers  for  the  failure 
of  the  scheme  to  block  all  other  papers  from  getting 
their  copy  forwarded. 

The  race  began  and  plenty  of  copy  was  filed  and 
promptly  sent  to  the  newspaper  office  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  The  cable  was  cleared  for  the  final 
report  and  when  the  last  yacht  crossed  the  finishing 
line  nearly  every  hook  was  clear  and  Mr.  Jas.  Mc- 
Parlan,  of  the  Marine  Department,  told  me  after- 
ward, that  ninety-two  seconds  after  the  finish  Lon- 
don had  the  news  that  the  America's  cup  had  good 
chances  of  remaining  in  this  country. 

I  was  happy  that  things  turned  out  all  right,  and 
so  seemed  every  one  else.  Then  there  was  a  rush 
for  the  boats  to  get  back  to  New  York,  or  interview 
the  men  on  the  racers,  and  soon  after  the  tower 
was  deserted  by  everyone  except  the  observers. 
From  top  to  bottom  the  floors  and  stairs  were 
littered  with  waste  papers,  cigar  butts,  and  cigarette 
ends,  but  it  was  soon  cleaned  up  and  we  resumed 
our  business  of  reporting  vessels.  Things  looked  all 
right  but  a  cloud  was  gathering,  and  a  message 
from  "SU"  to  report  at  the  office  set  me  to  thinking, 
and  when  next  morning  I  saw  Mr.  J.  J.  Barry  in 
Mr.  W.  C.  Humstone's  office,  I  was  informed  that 
Mr.  W.  B.  Somerville  desired  me  to  call  on  him. 
A  very  sharp  complaint  had  been  made  and  I  was 
in  a  fine  mix. 

Mr.  Somerville,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
press  service,  received  me  very  nicely  but  was  much 
put  out  on  account  of  the  complaint  from  a  New 
York  paper,  and  requested  an  immediate  explana- 
tion, stating  that  I  had  acted  against  the  rules  of 
the  company.  I  explained  the  case  according  to  my 
reading  of  the  rules,  which  held  me  responsible  to 
the  company  for  the  tolls  of  every  message  sent. 
For  this  reason  I  had  requested  the  deposit  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  This  was  not  made  and  I  could 
not  afford  to  be  checked  on  a  message  of  such 
length. 

I  also  told  Mr.  Somerville  that  I  had  scented  the 
man's  scheme,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  retain  the  good  will  of  all  the 
other  papers,  than  to  permit  one  man  to  block  their 
correspondence ;  the  company  could  only  gain  thereby. 

Mr.  Somerville  seemed  pleased  and  said  he  would 
now  be  able  to  give  the  paper  a  proper  explanation. 
Mr.  Barry  laughed  outright  when  I  returned 
to  his  office  and  told  him  about  it;  he  thought  it 
lnd  looked  pretty  black  for  me. 
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Clear  Transmission 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400  Ampere  Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 


Western  Division  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents 
will  be  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  March 
21.  Mr.  H.  D.  Teed,  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  Frisco  Line,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Western  Division.  A  large  attendance  is 
expected,  as  many  important  subjects  will  be  taken 
up  and  discussed. 


Next  Convention  of  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  September  18,  19  and  20,  are  busy  with  the 
work  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  meeting 
will  be  a  very  successful  one  from  the  technical 
standpoint.  President  M.  H.  Qapp  began  the  work 
of  organizing  for  this  meeting  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  St.  Paul  convention  last 
year  and  it  is  his  desire  to  make  this  year's  gather- 
ing a  profitable  one  to  the  members. 

The  association  has  some  large  problems  before 
it  for  its  attention  and  the  various  special  commit- 
tees are  giving  these  matters  prompt  and  proper 
consideration.  The  committees  investigate  and  re- 
port their  findings  and  recommendations  in  regard 
to  anything  which  will  promote  the  advancement 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph,  telephone  and 
other  electrical  departments  of  the  railroad  service. 
Special  Committee  No.  6  covers  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone development.  It  is  composed  of  E.  C.  Kee- 
nan,  chairman,  general  superintendent  telegraph, 
New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York;  J.  H.  Finley, 
assistant  manager,  supply  sales  department,  Auto- 
matic Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  L.  M.  Jones, 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  L.  B.  Foley,  superintendent  tele- 
graph, Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York ;  T.  R. 
Gooch,  superintendent  telegraph,  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  Railroad,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
G.  K.  Heyer,  railway  sales  engineer,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  New  York ;  C.  S.  Rhoads,  superinten- 
dent telegraph,  Big  Four,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  David 
Sarnoflf,  commercial  manager,  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  of  America,  New  York,  and  J. 
J.  Ghegan,  president,  J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Company, 
New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  keep  the  as- 
sociation in  touch  with  all  developments  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  as  they  occur.  Members  of 
the  association  who  desire  to  have  general  investiga- 
tions made  or  who  know  of  developments  which 
would  be  interesting  are  invited  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  or  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  same,  in  order  that  all  ques- 
tions may  be  properly  and  systematically  handled. 

Every  member  should  give  the  officials  encourage- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  of  upbuilding 
the  association  by  rendering  all  the  assistance  pos- 
sible. 


Alternating  Current  Sounder  and 
a  New  Word-Counter. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ghegan,  president  of  the  J.  H.  Bunnell 
and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  invented  an 
alternating  current  sounder,  so  simple  that  it  will 
probably  greatly  help  in  the  solution  of  the  local 
battery  problem. 

As  is  well  known  the  high  costs  of  material  used 
in  batteries  has  placed  such  a  heavy  expense  on 
companies  using  this  source  of  current  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  lately  to  the  possibility  of 
doing  away  with  batteries  altogether.  This  has 
been  possible  in  many  places  by  the  use  of  box  relays 
and  instruments  of  that  type. 

In  practically  every  community  in  the  land  alter- 
nating current  is  available,  and  in  order  to  utilize 
this  class  of  current,  direct  from  the  mains,  Mr. 
Ghegan  has  devised  the  alternating  current  sounder, 
which  offers  a  complete  solution  of  the  local  battery 
problem. 

The  instrument'  looks  like  an  ordinary  sounder 
with  a  permanent  magnet  attached.  The  magnets 
are  solenoids,  the  cores  being  movable,  like  a  piston, 
and  not  fixed  as  in  the  ordinary  direct  current 
sounder. 

The  instrument  works  as  well  on  an  alternating 
current  circuit  as  the  ordinary  sounder  does  on 
direct  current,  and  no  one  would  know  the  differ- 
ence if  the  facts  were  not  known. 

Mr.  Ghegan  has  also  arranged  a  word-counter 
for  typewriters  that  is  much  superior  to  any  on  the 
market.  It  is  extremely  compact  and  finished  to 
correspond  with  the  typewriter  frame.  It  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  of  the  operator.  The  main 
advantage  of  this  counter  is  that  it  can  be  set  back 
to  zero  instantly  when  a  piece  of  work  is  finished. 
It  registers  99999  words,  and  is  so  simple  and 
strongly  made  that  it  cannot  possibly  get  out  of 
order. 


Daylight  Saving  in  Germany. 

The  German  authorities  are  evidently  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  experience  of  last  year 
in  the  daylight  saving  plan,  as  they  have  decided  to 
begin  it  earlier  this  year.  They  will  start  it  April 
15  instead  of  May  1,  and  the  schedule  will  continue 
until  September  15. 


From  Ministry  to  Messenger. — An  ex-minister 
of  the  gospel  recently  applied  to  the  manager  of  the 
telegraph  office  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  a  posi- 
tion as  messenger.  He  was  left  stranded  through 
the  consolidation  of  his  with  other  churches  in 
Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


A  Wealthy  Messenger.  —  John  Donohue,  a 
sixty-year-old  telegraph  messenger  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  brought  an  action  against  his  wife  for 
an  accounting,  alleging  that  she  has  in  her  posses- 
sion money  and  property  valued  at  many  thousands 
of  dollars  which  the  couple  had  accumulated. 


Iceland. — The  lee-al  time  of  Iceland  was  ad 
vanced  one  hour  on  February  20. 
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Efficiency  Enginering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  84,  February  16.) 

System  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  that  lead 
to  success.  System  means  method  and  somewhat 
differs  from  efficiency.  The  two,  however,  are 
closely  related.  It  is  well  to  have  more  to  say  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  system  because  so  many 
lack  this  necessary  qualification  of  success.  With- 
out system  imagine  how  far  astray  an  architect 
would  wander  in  constructing  a  building.  His 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  accurate  or  the 
structure  will  be  wobbly.  It  is  the  same  with  an 
individual.  If  he  lacks  system  his  course  through 
life  is  wobbly.  System  means  the  keeping  of 
records,  whether  personal  or  business,  in  such  a 
way  that  leaks  at  once  will  be  discovered.  Leaks 
mean  waste,  and  if  permitted  to  exist  and  grow 
will  inevitably  lead  to  bankruptcy.  An  efficiency 
engineer  is  engaged  to  ferret  out  leaks  and  stop 
them  regardless  of  friendship  for  those  affected  by 
changes  suggested.  He  is  supposed  to  point  out  to 
the  owners  of  a  property  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
value  received  for  every  dollar  expended.  No  man 
can  do  business  on  guess-work.  If  he  does  the 
increased  expenses  that  will  surely  grow  on  him 
will  eat  him  up  alive. 

The  manager  of  an  office,  whether  telegraph  or 
telephone,  should  know  who  his  reliable  employes 
are.  Some  are  natural  money-makers  for  the  com- 
pany, others  are  drones  and  have  to  be  constantly 
watched.  It  takes  time  to  supervise  the  careless 
employe  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  win  him  over 
to  a  realization  of  the  important  position  he  occu- 
pies in  the  company's  service  or  he  should  be  placed 
where  his  record  will  not  drag  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  entire  staff.  If  an  employe  does  nc>t  under- 
stand what  system  means  he  should  be  given  the 
alternative  of  mending  his  ways  or  vacating  his 
position.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  an  operator  to  re- 
ceive a  message  and  then  let  it  lay  on  the  table.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  placed  where  the 
check  boy  will  see  it  and  rush  it  to  the  delivery 
department  where  the  company  expects  both  system 
and  method  to  aid  in  the  speedy  delivery  of  the 
message  to  the  addressee.  The  company  is  paid 
for  service,  efficient  service.  System  and  method 
produce  efficient  service. 

A  telegraph  man  once  informed  us  that  he  had 
a  wife  and  one  son  and  carried  $12,000  worth  of 
insurance.  He  drew  an  operator's  salary.  He  was 
largely  over-insured  but  he  did  not  realize  it.  In 
reality  he  could  not  afford  to  carry  one-half  of  the 
amount  and  he  was  compelled  to  burn  the  candle  of 
life  at  both  ends,  working  extra  to  meet  the 
premiums.  He  lacked  system.  Tt  is  just  as  neces- 
sary that  this  individual  should  reduce  his  insur- 
ance as  it  would  be  to  reduce  any  other  form  of 
an  unnecessary  expenditure.  Every  man  should 
control  his  expenses  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
proportioned  and  not  permitted  to  get  out  of  unison 
with  his  income. 

If  an  individual  lacks  system  in  keeping  track  of 
his  own  accounts,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  a  large  corporation.    Lack  of 


system  has  caused  many  good  men  to  lose  their 
positions. 

A  superintendent  once  informed  us  that  he  wrote 
to  a  manager  and  the  letter  contained  five  questions 
that  required  specific  replies.  The  manager  no 
doubt  read  the  letter,  laid  it  aside  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  it.  He  answered  two  of  the 
questions  satisfactorily  but  made  no  reference  to 
the  other  three.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the 
manager,  calling  attention  to  the  omissions.  Then 
the  astonishing  answer  was  returned  that  he  had 
relied  upon  memory  when  he  wrote  his  answer. 
Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Would  we  feel  inclined  to  overlook  the 
shortcomings  of  the  manager  in  question  or  would 
we  watch  him  to  see  that  he  did  not  trust  to  memory 
on  more  important  matters  connected  with  the  ser- 
vice? The  manager  lacked  system.  He  should 
have  answered  the  superintendent's  letter  line  by 
line  and  taken  no  chances  in  overlooking  a  single 
sentence. 

Another  manager  received  a  large  box  containing 
office  supplies  and  stationary.  He  called  one  of  the 
messengers  and  told  him  to  open  the  box  and  dis- 
tribute the  contents.  Two  weeks  later  the  manager 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  more  of  a  certain 
line  of  stationary  on  hand.  He  made  urgent 
requisition  to  the  supply  department  through  the 
usual  channels  for  another  supply  of  materiaf.  The 
purchasing  department  returned  the  requisition 
stating  that  the  previous  shipment  contained  at 
least  six  months  supply  of  the  material  required  and 
he  was  asked  to  state  what  had  become  of  it.  After 
a  thorough  search  of  the  office  it  was  discovered 
that  the  messenger  boy  who  opened  the  box  had 
placed  this  material  where  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
found  again.  The  contents  of  the  box  were  never 
checked  up,  the  manager  had  no  idea  what  he  had 
received  although  he  was  supposed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  each  of  the  different  items.  The 
messenger  boy  was  only  too  anxious  to  shelve  the 
goods  and  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  manager  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  hasty  in  asking  for  another  supply  of 
material  of  which  he  had  sufficient  on  hand  to  meet 
all  reasonable  demand  for  six  months  to  come. 
What  kind  of  an  impression  did  the  manager  make 
on  the  supply  department  people?  If  they  had  re- 
ported mm  as  lacking  in  system  would  they  have 
done  him  an  injustice? 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  refer  to  these  cases  as 
trivial.  They  are  mentioned  here  because  they  are 
trivial.  If  a  manager  does  not  look  after  the 
trifles,  is  he  competent  to  look  after  the  larger 
items  that  go  to  complete  a  telegraph  or  a  telephone 
office? 

(To  be  continued) 


Mr.  F.  S.  Meek,  manager,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  thank  you 
for  automatically  renewing  my  subscription.  Never 
permit  the  paper  to  lapse.  It  would  indeed  be  missed, 
as  we  look  forward  to  its  coming,  as  it  surely  does 
contain  information  that  we  in  towns  of  this  size 
would  otherwise  never  know." 
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Stephen  Berry  One  of  the  Two  Oldest  Operators. 

Stephen  Berry,  of  Portland,  Me.,  is  one  of 
the  two  oldest  members  of  the  telegraph  profession. 
He  and  Joseph  S.  Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  learned 
telegraphy  in  1846,  just  two  years  after  the  first 
experimental  line  was  established  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  It  required  the  intervening 
two  years  to  construct  the  telegraph  lines  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston.  In  1845  tne  first 
wires  were  finished  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  were  extended  to  Boston  in  1846.  Mr.  Berry 
is  still  very  active  and  bids  fair  to  live  for  many 
years  to  come.  His  telegraph  career  is  interesting 
and  as  written  by  himself  is  as  follows : 

I  was  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  December  21,  1833, 
where  my  father  was  publishing  the  Age,  in  part- 
nership with  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  as  a  Democratic 
state  paper.  My  first  knowledge  of  the  telegraph 
was  seeing  experiments  with  a  sub  soil  plough  in 
laying  lead  pipe  in  the  fields  of  F.  O.  (J.  Smith,  in 
Westbrook,  now  Portland.  He  thus  anticipated  the 
most  improved  system  of  the  present  time,  in  laying 
wires  underground.  But  his  scheme  proved  ineffec- 
tive at  that  time.  In  the  spring  of  1846  I  learned 
telegraphy  in  the  first  Boston  office,  which  was  sit- 
uated on  the  south  side  of  Washington  street,  a 
little  above  Corn  Hill. 

My  first  appointment  was  as  operator  on  the 
Lowell  line,  and  Miss  Strong,  a  sister  of  the  Spring- 
field  operator,  was  the  operator  at  Lowell.  The 
line  was  built  by  an  army  officer,  who  was  ordered 
off  to  the  Mexican  war  and  the  line  was  shut  down. 
In  the  autumn  of  1846  I  went  to  Albany  and  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  with  G.  Q.  Colton,  a  lecturer  on  the  tele- 
graph, who  engaged  me  as  operator  and  advertised 
me  on  the  posters  as  thirteen  years  old.  I  was 
with  him  three  months,  and  during  that  time  I  met 
Professor  Morse  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  He  ad- 
vised me  to  stick  to  telegraphy  as  it  would  be  a 
great  business. 
In  1847  I  went  on  the  Newburyport  line. 
In  1848  my  father  went  to  Portland  to  take  charge 
of  the  Portland  office  and  I  went  with  the  family. 
The  Maine  line  was  then  being  built  and  I  taught 
the  operators  in  Bath,  Belfast  and  Eastport,  who 
came  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  learning.  I  had  had 
a  wide  experience  by  this  time,  even  in  repairing 
lines,  which  was  largely  imposed  upon  the  operators 
at  that  time.  In  the  great  ice  storm  of  February, 
1848,  our  copper  wires  in  the  City  of  Boston  were 
all  broken  down  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  iron 
wire.  The  slaters  refused  to  work  on  the  roofs 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  as  we  attempted  to  per- 
suade them  to  do,  and  we  had  to  do  the  work  our- 
selves. In  company  with  a  lineman  of  the  Port- 
land line,  I  helped  replace  the  Newburyport  wire. 
It  was  a  cold  and  a  difficult  job,  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous. As  I  was  a  lightweight  I  was  the  one  to  be 
let  down  to  the  eaves  of  tall  buildings  with  a  rope 
around  me  when  it  was  necessary.  After  sixty- 
nine  years  I  recall  the  hair  curling  experience  on  a 
tall  building  in  Haymarket  Square,  when  pieces  of 
ice  were  sliding  down  the  roof  and  falling  to  the 
street  below.    Near  the  close  of  our  job  we  engaged 


an  Irishman  to  assist  us,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day  he  left  us  without  a  word,  too  frightened  at 
the  risks  which  he  thought  we  ran. 

At  another  time,  in  company  with  Moses  G. 
Farmer,  the  inventor  of  the  fire-alarm,  who  then 
had  the  Salem  office,  I  went  on  foot  from  New- 
buryport to  Boston,  repairing  the  line. 

In  1849  I  was  sent  to  Worcester  to  straighten 
out  the  office.  There  were  two  inexperienced  op- 
erators there,  and  the  office  was  out  of  commission. 
I  found  the  difficulty  in  their  local  battery  which  had 
given  out  As  they  had  never  heard  of  a  local  bat- 
tery, I  stayed  there  a  month  instructing  them. 

In  January,  1851,  I  was  given  charge  of  the 
Portland  office  of  the  Bain  line,  which  was  run  un- 
der the  Bain  system  to  accommodate  the  Associated 
Press,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  D.  H.  Craig 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  I  re- 
mained there  until  May  26,  1854,  when  the  line  was 
closed  by  injunction.  There  was  one  vacancy  on 
the  American  line  which  my  assistant  James  G. 
Smith  wished  to  take  on  account  of  remaining  in 
Portland  where  he  was  engaged  to  the  young  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  I  gave  way  to  him 
and  he  afterwards  became  superintendent  of  the 
line,  while  I  went  on  to  a  daily  paper,  the  State  of 
Maine,  having  charge  of  the  counting  room.  I 
had  been  acting  as  agent  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  some  time,  and  while  I  left  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness I  retained  connection  with  the  Associated 
Press.  I  was  appointed  state  agent  and  remained 
in  this  position  forty-five  years,  when  the  western 
association  overcame  the  New  York  association  and 
the  New  England  papers  had  to  fall  in  line,  and  I 
dropped  out  from  the  State  of  Maine.  I  joined  my 
father  in  a  job  printing  business.  He  was  elected 
grand  secretary  of  the  Masons  in  1855  and  1856 
and  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  printing  business, 
leaving  it  all  to  me.  I  was  appointed  assistant 
grand  secretary  in  1856  and  when  my  father  died, 
in  1891,  I  was  elected  his  successor.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  devoted  myself  to  masonry,  and 
have  found  the  work  very  congenial. 


Mathematics  for  the  Practical  Man  is  the 
title  of  a  very  valuable  and  useful  book  for  prac- 
tical men,  students  or  engineers.  It  is  not  intended 
to  teach  arithmetic  or  higher  mathematics  but  pre- 
supposes that  a  man  already  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects.  From  that  point  the  mathe- 
matics are  treated  in  a  popular  way  and  the  book 
enables  one  to  readily  understand  the  subject.  It 
is  a  book  of  examples  and  explanations  rather  than 
one  of  instruction,  and  every  telegraph  and  telephone 
student  and  engineer  will  find  it  very  useful  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  and  in  his  every  day  work. 
It  covers  fundamentals  of  algebra,  some  elements  of 
geometry,  principles  of  trigonometry,  logarithms, 
principles  of  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  principles  of 
the  calculus.  A  careful  study  of  this  book  ^ives  one 
a  deep  insight  into  the  beauties  of  mathematics.  The 
price  of  this  work  is  $1.25  per  copy.  Copies  may  be 
purchased  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy,  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony,  standard 
works  have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance. 
The  questions  following  each  department  are  made 
up  independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  subsequent  articles  will  be  made  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  series  will  be  continuous 
and  in  logical  order. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,,,  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr.  "Radio- 
telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News  for 
the  telephone  information.] 


Telegraphy. 

POLARIZATION. 

The  cause  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent in  "open"  circuit  batteries,  is  chiefly  attribut- 
able to  an  action  within  the  cell  which  is  termed 
polarization. 

This  term,  polarization,  in  this  relation,  may  be 
taken  to  signify  a  counter-electromotive  force  that 
is  set  up  in  the  cell ;  that  is,  a  force  tending  to  op- 
pose the  original  electromotive  force  of  the  cell.  The 
cause  of  polarization  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

The  difference  of  electro-chemical  potential  be- 
tween some  of  the  metals,  and  some  of  the  metals 
and  gases  is  very  slight.  For  example,  the  electro- 
chemical difference  between  zinc  and  hydrogen  is 
very  small ;  sometimes  the  hydrogen  is  found  to  be 
electro-positive  to  the  zinc.  When  an  electric  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  solution  or  "electrolyte," 
as  it  is  also  termed,  of  a  cell,  a  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  recombination  of  the  components  of  the 
solution  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
voltaic  cell  whose  zinc  and  copper  elements  are 
placed  in  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  solution  combines 
with  the  zinc,  forming  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  uniting 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  solution  forms  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  setting  free  hydrogen,  which  is  depos- 
ited on  the  copper  or  negative  plate. 

The  effect  of  this  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  the 
negative,  or  copper  plate,  is  to  oppose  to  the  zinc 
plate  an  element  having  an  electro-chemical  state  or 
level  nearly  equal  to  its  own,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  when  sufficient  hydrogen  has  accumu- 
lated on  the  copper  plate,  practically  no  current 
flows  into  or  from  the  cell.  When  this  has  occur- 
red the  cell  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

That  the  falling-off  in  the  current  is  due  chiefly 
to  this  cause,  namely,  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
on  *he  negative  plate,  may  be  shown  by  removing 
the  hydrogen  bubbles  which  have  gathered  on  the 
negative  plate  by  means  of  a  brush,  or  by  shaking 
that  plate  in  the  cell,  when  the  current  will  be  found 
to  increase  temporarily.  Or,  it  may  be  further  shown 
by  removing  the  zinc  plate  from  the  solution,  after 
the  cell  has  ceased  to  act,  and  substituting,  there- 
for, another  copper  plate.  On  joining  the  two  copper 
plates  together,  it  will  be  found  that  a  current  flows 
from  the  hydrogen-coated  copper  plate  to  the  other 
one  until  the  hydrogen  has  been  dissipated,  and  this 
current  will  be  opposite  in  direction  to  the  former 


current,  indicating  that  it  was  to  this  counter-elec- 
tromotive force  that  the  former  inaction  of  the  cell 
was  due. 

To  prevent  the  hydrogen  from  accumulating  on 
the  negative  plate  of  a  cell,  thereby  to  prevent  polari- 
zation, many  plans  have  been  devised.  When  polari- 
zation is  entirely  prevented,  "constant"  cells  are 
the  result;  when  the  deposit  of  hydrogen  on  the 
negative  plate  is  only  partially  prevented,  the  cells 
are  liable  to  be  completely  polarized  if  "short-cir- 
cuited" for  a  time. 

In  many  open  circuit  cells,  however,  substances 
are  employed  in  connection  with  or  adjacent  to  the 
negative  plate  which  tend  to  absorb  the  hydrogen 
as  it  is  set  free  during  the  operation  of  the  cell,  and 
that,  while  the  battery  is  inactive  or  open,  continue  to 
absorb,  or  combine  with,  the  hydrogen  on  the  nega- 
tive plate,  so  that  after  such  cells  have  rested  for  a 
time  they  become  entirely  depolarized;  the  sub- 
stances used  for  that  purpose  being  termed  depolar- 
izing agents.  The  manner  in  which  polarization  is 
prevented  in  "constant"  cells  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  description  of  the  gravity  and  other 

Cells.  {To  be  continued.) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  meant  by  polarization?  Explain  the 
cause  of  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  hydro- 
gen gas  upon  the  negative,  or  copper  plate  of  a  bat- 
tery? 

How  can  it  be  determined  that  the  accumulation  of 
hydrogen  gas  upon  the  copper  element  of  a  battery 
causes  the  current  to  fall  off  ? 

What  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  hydrogen  on  the  plate  ? 

What  are  the  elements  of  a  gravity  cell  of  bat- 
tery? 

What  is  the  chemical  name  for  the  "bluestone" 
used  in  batteries  ? 

Into  what  solutions  are  placed  the  copper  and  zinc 
elements  of  a  battery? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

CURRENTS  AND  MAGNETIC  FIELDS  OF  FORCE. 

If  a  wire  connects  a  charged  body  with  an  un- 
charged or  oppositely  charged  one,  the  static  charge 
will  flow  through  the  wire  from  the  charged  to  the 
uncharged  body,  or  from  the  positively  charged 
body  to  the  negatively  charged  one,  and  become  a 
current  while  so  flowing,  that  is,  a  current  is  a 
moving  charge  or  succession  of  charges.  If  the 
same  charge  is  continuously  renewed  we  have  a 
steady  or  direct  current,  often  abbreviated  as  D.  C- 
If  the  charges  are  continuously  varying  in  intensity 
and  sign  and  the  variations  are  periodic  in  character, 
we  have  an  alternating  current,  or  A.  C. 

While  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wire  we  find 
that  there  exists  around  it  a  field  of  force  of  another 
kind.  If  a  horizontal  magnetic  needle  is  brought 
near  the  vertical  wire  in  which  a  direct  current  is 
flowing,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  will  point  depends  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  current  is  flowing.  This  action  shows 
that  forces  exist  in  the  adjacent  space,  and  the  wire 
carrying  the  current  is  said  to  have  a  magnetic 
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field  about  it.  The  lines  of  magnetic  force  may  be 
mapped  out  with  iron  filings  or  a  magnetic  com- 
pass. Thus,  if  the  compass  is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  deflection  of  its  needle  it  will 
trace  out  circles  around  the  wire  as  a  center  and  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  it. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  4  is  shown  a  section  of  a  wire, 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  and  carrying  a  current 


fig.  4. 


downward  through  it,  surrounded  by  circles,  which 
by  the  direction  of  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field  at  any  point,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  any  area  indicate  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  field  in  that  area.  If  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  wire  were  reversed  so  as  to  flow  up 

1 


FIG.  5. 

through  the  paper,  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
would  have  to  be  reversed.  Similarly,  in  Fig.  5 
the  wire  is  shown  lying  on  the  paper  and  the  cur- 
rent flowing  toward  the  top  of  the  page,  with  the 
magnetic  lines  (appearing  as  dots)  going  down 
through  the  paper  on  the  right  of  the  wire  and 
coming  up  through  on  the  left. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  current  electricity  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  static  and  dynamic 
electricity. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  direct  current 
and  an  alternating  current  ? 

Are  magnetic  lines  of  force  a  cause  or  an  effect? 

If  a  charged  body  and  an  uncharged  body,  or  a 
body  oppositely  charged,  are  connected  by  a  wire, 
what  happens? 

Is  the  current  in  such  a  case  steady,  that  is,  is  it 
continuous  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  D.  C.  which 
are  often  met  with  in  electrical  literature,  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  A.  C? 

Referring  to  Fig.  4  how  could  the  magnetic  lines 
of  force  be  reversed? 


What  are  electromagnetic  waves  as  used  in  radio- 
lelegraphy  ? 

How  do  electromagnetic  waves  leave  the  antenna 
and  impart  their  energy  to  the  medium,  or  ether, 
as  it  is  usually  calU  «i 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 
(Continued  from  page  82,  February  16.) 

After  all  the  adjustments  suggested  have  been 
made  a  sounder  will  be  found  to  be  inferior  to 
many  nearby.  Right  here  we  get  another  good 
lesson.  Many  operators  not  finding  a  sounder  loud 
enough  open  wider  the  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  stops,  and  by  so  doing  make  matters 
worse.  It  is  indeed  annoying  to  .read  the  Morse  char- 
acters off  a  sounder  unless  it  has  a  good  strong 
back  stroke.  By  opening  the  stops  too  wide,  we 
lose  the  proper  sound  effect,  much  breaking  results 
and  general  dissatisfaction  and  delays  follow.  There- 
fore adjust  your  sounders  with  a  reasonable  play 
for  loudness  and  good  results.  If  there  was  a 
particular  distance,  or  play,  that  would  suit  every 
sounder  I  should  be  glad  to  mention  it,  but  there 
is  not. 

The  human  voice  with  its  articulation  and  enun- 
ciation varies,  so  does  the  sound  emanating  from 
a  telegraph  sounder.  Hence,  follow  the  suggestions 
stated  and  your  eye  and  ear  will  inform  you  the 
proper  space  to  give  the  armature  of  every  sounder 
in  which  to  travel  for  the  best  results. 

We  will  suppose  that  all  of  this  has  been  done 
and  still  the  sounder  is  not  working  well.  Be  sure 
that  the  small  screws  underneath  the  sounder  base 
are  tight,  for  it  is  well  known  that  when  these  screws 
work  loose  the  sound  is  "mushy."  If  there  is  still 
a  defect  measure  the  current  and  see  that  it  comes 
up  to  the  specifications. 

If  everything  proves  O.  K.  except  the  sounder, 
then  try  another  sounder.  If  that  effects  the  cure 
then  the  fault  is  due  to  one  or  several  causes  within 
the  sounder  proper  and  it  would  be  best  to  use  such 
apparatus  on  the  sending  side  of  a  repeating  table, 
where  loud  sounders  are  not  required.  Never  junk 
such  machinery  simply  because  you  are  unable  to 
effect  a  complete  cure,  but,  of  course,  do  not  place 
it  on  "the  floor"  for  an  operator  to  worry  with. 
The  defect  may  be  in  the  sounding  board,  or  the 
metal,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  recast  or  new 
base  board.  The  company  does  not  expect  you  to 
perform  large  repairs,  but  it  does  expect  that  proper 
regard  be  given  for  its  property;  therefore  always 
try  to  find  a  place  for  everything  and  keep  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

(To  be  continued) 


Mr.  Edward  Lind  Morse,  son  of  Professor  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  annual 
report  of  the  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and  Historical 
Association:  "I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
annual  report  especially  with  the  reproduction  of 
my  father's  photograph/' 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTEMNT. 
The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  the  planet  Mars  has  mare  than  600  days  to  its 
year,  and  as  time  is  of  no  moment  in  that  delightful 
abode,  Washington's  birthday  could  be  celebrated 
anytime  convenient  to  the  members  of  the  Pleiades 
Club  and  accordingly  the  telegraph  tournament  was 
scheduled  to  come  off  when  all  preparations  were 
completed. 

Such  bustling,  hurrying  and  skurrying  was  seldom 
witnessed  on  earth  and  the  telegraph  man  was  in 
evidence  everywhere.  Visitors  were  apprised  of 
what  was  in  store  and  even  the  laity  took  a  great 
interest  in  what  was  about  to  transpire.  In  addi- 
tion to  talent  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  were  applications  from  foreign  countries  of 
operators  who  had  been  noted  in  their  profession 
in  their  respective  lands. 

The  unanimous  choice  of  a  president  was  Fred 
Catlin,  of  New  York,  who  demurred  a  little  as  he 
hoped  to  be  a  participant  or  judge,  but  finally 
acquiesced,  and  was  duly  installed  as  president. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  was  composed  of 
the  following  well  known  gentlemen : 

R.  H.  Rochester,  A.  S.  Brown,  Dave  McAneeny, 
J.  H.  Dwight,  John  Brant,  Court  Cunningham, 
Marion  H.  Kerner  and  D.  Harmon. 

The  judges  were  composed  of  the  following: 

Madison  Buell,  G.  W.  Gardanier,  W.  B.  Somer- 
ville,  Belvidere  Brooks,  C.  H.  Summers,  E.  C. 
Cockey  and  J.  C.  Hinchman. 

The  usual  exponents  of  "bug"  and  hand  sending 
were  present  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  their 
respective  methods,  but  there  were  many  present 
who  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  the  "bug"  and 
were  anxious  to  see  its  merits  tested. 

"I  will  be  on  hand  with  my  first  typewriter,  con- 
structed in  1868,  and  will  undertake  to  show  how 
I  copied  the  president's  message  that  year,"  said 
E.  Payson  Porter,  and  the  Chicago  members  of 
the  club  applauded  loudly. 

"Yes,  and  I  will  bring  my  old  (register  with  me 
that  I  used  for  so  long  when  I  was  manager  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  show  you  how  I  copied  so  much 
which  never  came,"  remarked  ex-manager  Allen, 
formerly  of  Akron. 

"And  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  how  to  read 
by  the  'back  stroke/  "  said  W.  H.  Kdsey. 

"All  right,  gentlemen,"  interrupted  Fred  Catlin, 
"we  will  be  glad  to  hear  firom  all,  but  we  have  to 
get  down  to  business  and  appoint  several  important 
committees  to  carry  out  this  good  work." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  programme  in  such  cases, 
there  is  also  going  to  be  an  illustration  of  "ham" 
sending,  also  a  demonstration  of  a  beginner  at  the 
key. 

At  this  juncture,  two  young  men  entered  the 
room,  each  carrying  a  typewriter  and  a  Martin 
vibroplex,  similar  to  those  used  upon  the  terrestial 
planet. 

We  are  going  to  give  a  preliminary  exhibition  of 
what  the  youngsters  can  do  with  a  "bug"  and 
"mill." 

To  be  sure  it  does  not  require  as  much  activity 


or  muscle  to  telegraph  now-a-days  as  it  did  former- 
ly, when  we  were  compelled  to  make  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen copies  with  a  stylus. 

We  are  now  in  an  entirely  different  class  than 
we  were  formerly  and  the  results  are  greater  than 
they  used  to  be. 

The  operator  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
necessarily,  in  some  respects,  the  superior  of  the 
present  generation,  but  he  could  not  possibly  turn 
out  the  work  that  is  being  performed  daily  and 
hourly  by  his  latter-day  brother  with  such  ease  and 
speed. 

While  our  younger  brothers  are  getting  their 
instruments  in  order,  we  will  rig  up  a  Morse  set 
and  have  W.  L.  Waugh  give  us  an  illustration  of 
his  beautiful  sending  while  William  T.  Loper  will 
demonstrate  how  he  used  to  take  fourteen  copies 
of  manifold  with  a  stylus  in  the  olden  days  in 
St.  Louis. 

Yes,  I  used  to  see  Billy  Loper  do  this  when  I 
was  night  chief  in  St.  Louis  and  he  certainly  did  it 
well/'  said  Charles  J.  Lawson,  who  sauntered  in 
from  the  rear,  when  he  heard  Mr.  Loper's  name 
mentioned. 

While  the  audience  applauded  the  expected 
treat,  Messrs.  Loper  and  Waugh  squared  them- 
selves for  the  fray. 

Like  shot  poured  into  a  funnel,  clicked  the  dots 
and  dashes,  Mr.  Loper  methodically  and  with  the 
greatest  ease  copying  the  perfect  Morse  with  his 
favorite  stylus  on  fourteen  manifold  sheets,  in  his 
own  beautiful  characteristic  writing. 

For  one  hour  and  without  a  break,  the  twain 
worked  fast  but  gracefully,  much  Phillips'  code 
being  used  and  after  counting  the  hour's  work,  it 
was  ascertained  that  two  thousand,  eight  hundred 
words  had  been  transmitted. 

Specimens  of  the  work  were  distributed  among 
the  admiring  audience  who  were  loud  in  their  praise 
of  Mr.  Loper's  copper-plate  chirography  and  the 
sheets  were  given  out  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  noticeable  that  after  this  exhibition,  few 
of  the  operators  from  foreign  countries  enrolled 
themselves  as  competitors  at  the  coming  tourna- 
ment. 

"Let's  give  the  young  fellows  a  show  now,"  said 
Fred  Catlin,  and  the  two  young  men  previously 
mentioned,  one  named  Smith,  from  Birmingham, 
Postal,  and  one  Brown,  from  Atlanta,  Western 
Union,  came  to  the  front. 

The  quick,  jerky,  "bug"  sending  seemed  marvel- 
ous to  some  of  the  very  old-timers  and  it  seemed  a 
little  bit  difficult  for  them  at  first  to  so  adjust  their 
brains  to  keep  up  with  the  merry  jingle.  The  re- 
ceiving operator,  also,  was  doing  some  marvelous 
stunts. 

While  the  sender  was  transmitting  at  top-notch 
speed,  the  Birmingham  boy  took  out  a  cigarette, 
which  he  lighted,  and  began  to  puff  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  though  he  were  in  a  down-town  cafe, 
never  missing  a  word  or  even  a  punctuation  mark. 

For  one  hour  this  great  exhibition  kept  up,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  one  hundred  and  thirty 
messages  had  been  transmitted  and  copied  without 
an  error. 
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"This  is  splendid  work,"  said  the  president,  "and 
shows  clearly  how  the  'bug'  and  'mill'  have  it 
on  even  the  most  famous  old-timers.  It  shows 
plainly  how  mechanical  devices  supplant  brain 
material,  and  after  all  these  are  god-sends  to  the 
latter  day  generation  of  operators." 

Everybody  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  tele- 
graph were  talking  of  the  day's  proceedings,  com- 
mending the  great  work  of  the  old-timers  and 
marvelling  at  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  "up- 
to-the-minute"  telegrapher. 

Many  new  applications  were  received  from  those 
anxious  to  partake  in  the  coming  tournament,  and 
files  of  back  copies  of  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  were  looked  over  and  read  with  the 
idea  to  conform  with  the  usual  modus  of  procedure 
on  such  occasions. 

Everybody  was  on  the  qui  vive,  but  all  was 
harmony  and  a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  pervaded 
the  inhabitants  of  this  joyous  planet. 

More  particulars  concerning  the  tournament  and 
the  results  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  number. 


William  Dee,  Superintendent  Government  Tele- 
graphs, Victoria,  B.  C. 

An  old  friend  and  brother  brass-pounder  of  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  usually  has  a  good  story  or  two  to  tell 
when  we  meet  and  his  latest  runs  somewhat  as 
follows,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : 

"One  of  our  linemen,  a  fine  bright  young  fellow, 
now  serving  his  country  at  the  front  'somewhere  in 
France,'  D.  H.  Soule  by  name,  had  just  come  in 
from  a  'hike'  over  his  section  gunning  for  trouble 
one  bright  day  in  midsummer,  and  as  usual  was 
making  his  entry  in  the  log  in  his  lonely  cabin,  by 
the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  on  the  south 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  locally  known  as  'The 
West  Coast,'  when  he  heard  a  big  row  outside, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  a  large  panther  chasing  his 
pet  cat  towards  the  hut.  So  close  were  these  two 
that  before  'Dave'  could  jump  for  his  30-30  the  cat 
dived  under  the  house  and  the  panther,  unable  to 
stop  himself  in  his  mad  rush,  slid  in  through  the 
open  door  on  his  haunches,  and  brought  up  with 
a  bang  against  the  table  leg.  Unable  to  reach  any- 
thing more  substantial,  Dave  grabbed  his  log, 
slammed  it  shut,  and  batted  the  panther  over  the 
head,  hollering:  his  head  off  at  the  beast  in  the 
meanwhile.  The  big  cat,  bewildered  at  this  sud- 
den turning  of  the  tables,  beat  it  wildly  for  the  open 
door  and  so  on  into  the  deep  brush,  with  Dave 
in  close  pursuit,  armed  with  his  trusty  rifle.  Tak- 
ing a  quick  sight,  he  killed  the  panther  iust  as  it 
leaped  for  the  top  of  a  log,  thus  earning  the  bounty 
which  the  fatherly  province  dispenses  for  this  class 
of  game,  and  so  ending  what  might  easily  have 
proved  a  nasty  incident  in  a  lonely  life  of  a  trouble 
shooter  in  the  wilds  of  that  'outpost  of  Empire.' " 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Western  Union  Staff. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best-manned  offices  in  the 
country  is  that  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  life  in  that  city 
for  telegraph  men  is  pleasant.  The  force  is  a  very 
large  one  and  the  organization  is  excellent.  The 


operating  staff  is  headed  by  R.  E.  Satterwhite,  chief 
operator ;  W.  C.  Hair  is  night  chief ;  J.  T.  Good- 
rum  and  H.  E.  Stokes,  assistant  chiefs;  A.  N. 
David,  H.  O.  Derby,  M.  L.  Johnson,  P.  G.  Fonville, 
H.  O.  Turner,  H.  B.  Smith,  A.  S.  Jackson,  W.  C. 
Nelson,  J.  R.  Chaffin  and  J.  A.  Hood,  supervisors ; 
W.  B.  Herbig  and  H.  I.  Powell,  operators  and  super- 
visors; J.  A.  Walker,  late  night  chief  operator. 
Board  and  repeater  men:  W.  O.  Ballard,  A.  H. 
Condra,  W.  A.  Reynolds,  A.  E.  Boling,  E.  Waldron, 
J.  L.  Walling,  R.  Jones,  A.  W.  Carter,  E.  E.  Cun- 
ningham, H.  C.  Foster,  L.  S.  Hooten,  F.  W.  Long- 
mire,  T.  E.  Argo,  Hoyt  Fincher. 

The  limitation  of  space  at  our  disposal  precludes 
giving  the  names  of  the  operating  staff,  which  num- 
bers 126.   There  are  thirty-four  clerks. 


Dallas  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company  of  Texas. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Griffins,  manager  of  the  Dallas,  Tex., 
office  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of 
Texas,  has  a  staff  of  employes  that,  for  loyalty  and 
efficiency,  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  They  all  take 
pride  in  the  company  and  in  their  work.  Mr.  Grif- 
fitts  is  assisted  by  F.  J.  Farrell,  Jr.  J.  M.  Jefferson 
is  night  manager;  A.  G.  Sutton,  cashier;  J.  P. 
Crane,  assistant  cashier;  S.  S.  Scothorn,  chief  op- 
erator; W.  A.  Simms,  assistant  chief  operator; 
J.  N.  Lister,  night  chief  operator;  E.  Goss,  Com- 
mercial News  Department;  J.  S.  Coyle,  Jr.,  chief 
clerk ;  C.  Darnell,  day  clerk ;  C.  B.  Wiggins,  night 
clerk.  There  are  thirty-one  operators  and  check 
hoys.  The  company  has  six  branch  offices  in  the  city. 


Victoria,  B.  C.f  Great  North  Western  Notes. 

We  met  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
Victoria,  B.  C,  many  of  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  telegraphic  fraternity  all  over  the  country: 
F.  H.  Blashfield,  manager;  Annie  Sherburn, 
cashier;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Burgess,  counter  telephone 
clerk ;  F.  A.  Ast,  day  delivery  clerk ;  Walter  Spry, 
night  delivery  clerk;  C.  L.  Sheats,  chief  operator; 
H.  B.  Surles,  night  operator. 

H.  B.  Surles,  of  the  Victoria  office,  has  recently 
recovered  from  a  protracted  illness  lasting  more 
than  eighteen  months.  Mr.  Surles  is  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Dunsmuir,  the  well-known  capitalist,  but,  like 
a  true  American  born  in  the  South,  he  scorns  as- 
sistance from  relatives,  feeling  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  carve  out  his  fortune  in  this  way  off  neck 
of  the  woods. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  Great  North  Western  Notes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  employes  in 
the  Vancouver  Great  North  Western  office : 

Commercial  department — C.  H.  Daniels,  man- 
ager; J.  Newton,  chief  clerk;  J.  Caulfield,  solici- 
tor; G.  W.  Mathews  and  Miss  B.  Grossman,  branch 
managers ;  N.  Duns,  night  manager. 

Traffic  department — F.  H.  Morris,  chief  oper- 
ator; J.  Carter,  night  chief  operator;  A.  Clament, 
C.  H.  Burr  and  G.  C.  Duns,  operators;  Irene 
Thompson,  Irene  Gamble  and  Elsie  Robinson,  tele- 
phone operators. 
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British  Columbia  District  Telegraph  and  Delivery 
Co.— G.  Kilpin,  chief  clerk ;  G.  Blackmun  and  A.  N. 
Miller,  linemen. 

Miss  Bessie  Hogan,  who  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  this  office  as  cashier,  is  convalescing 
from  a  serious  illness. 


Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canadian  Pacific 

Miss  Lillian  McDaniels,  an  accomplished  operator 
of  Nova  Scotia,  is  working  for  this  company  in 
this  city,  where  her  presence  is  very  much  enjoyed 
by  her  co-laborers. 

Joel  Weaver  Baker,  erstwhile  politician,  whilom 
legislator  and  quondam  electrician,  is  chief  oper- 
ator. All  the  boys  are  happy  to  have  a  position 
under  Joel's  supervision. 

Miss  L.  H.  Hall,  who  is  a  very  fine  operator, 
is  with  this  company,  where  she  has  been  for  the 
past  six  or  seven  years. 

Z.  T.  O'Connor,  known  all  over  the  country  as 
"Tom,"  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Vancouver  office. 

J.  W.  McKinnon,  a  well-known  .operator  in  the 
United  States  and  brother  of  Broderick  McKinnon 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Thompson  and  McKinnon 
of  Chicago,  is  working  in  this  office. 

C.  Christian,  well-known  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, is  with  the  Province  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

J.  J.  Schetgen,  recently  of  Calgary,  is  wire  chief. 

James  C.  Gill,  well-known  as  an  Associated  Press 
operator  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
and  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful railroad  promoter  and  makes  his  residence 
in  this  city. 

There  is  on  the  Vancouver  force  a  disciple  of 
Spencerian  penmanship  who  is  noted  from  Chicago 
to  the  Gulf  and  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
His  copy  is  a  picture  and  is  the  admiration  of  all 
of  his  colleagues  wherever  he  goes.  In  addition 
to  being  without  an  equal  with  his  pen  he  is  a  thor- 
oughbred high-class  gentleman  and  his  name  is 
Roscoe  F.  Pollard. 

We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  P.  Masters  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Telegraphs, 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  many  courtesies  extended  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  his  section  of  the  Dominion. 

C.  Harry  Davey,  one  of  the  real  old  timers  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  with  the  Victoria  Col- 
onist in  Victoria,  B.  C. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


New  York  Postal. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  recently 
in  city  branch  offices;  On  January  1,  Manager  P. 
A.  Hickey  assumed  charge  of  the  offices  at  153  West 
Forty-second  Street,  1397  Broadway,  Hotel  Astor 
and  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker.  Manager  W.  A. 
Scrivens  was  advanced  from  the  944  Broadway 
office  to  succeed  Manager  Hickey  at  49  West 
Thirtieth  Street.  Manager  J.  J.  Alcock  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  8^3  Broadway  to  944  Broadway  and 
Manager  W.  Finley  from  703  Broadway  to  853 
Broadway,  J.  Sheffery,  formerly  chief  operator  at 
the  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  office  was 


assigned  as  manager  to  succeed  Mr.  Finley  at  703 
Broadway.  T.  V.  Rahtes  was  transferred  from  147 
East  Twenty-third  Street  to  Forty-second  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  as  chief  operator  and  Walter  Redlef- 
son,  formerly  manager  at  1906  Broadway  and  re- 
cently doing  border  duty  with  Company  A,  First 
Battalion  Signal  Corps,  was  assigned  as  manager  of 
the  147  East  Twenty-third  Street  office.  George 
McLaughlin's  assignment  as  manager  of  the  1906 
Broadway  office  has  been  made  permanent.  These 
changes  are  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  company 
to  advance  those  in  the  ranks  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 

Marcus  Klepper  who  resigned  from  the  manager- 
ship of  the  153  West  Forty-second  Street  office  on 
January  1  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Klepper 
Bros.,  wholesale  cloak  and  suit  dealers,  is  doing  very 
well  in  his  new  line.  Mr.  Klepper  joined  the  forces 
of  this  company  as  messenger  eleven  years  ago  and 
rose  through  the  various  positions  to  that  of  man- 
ager of  one  of  its  important  branches.  He  carries 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  old  associates. 

"BY"  office  has  recently  been  moved  from  853 
Broadway  to  No.  23  Union  Square.  The  new  office 
is  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
the  change  of  location  is  right  in  line  with  the  trend 
of  business  in  that  neighborhood. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  establish 
a  new  office  at  No.  20  West  Forty-fifth  Street. 
This  section  of  the  city  is  rapidly  changing  from  a 
residential  to  a  business  territory  and  the  new  office, 
which  will  have  all  the  latest  facilities,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  great  convenience  to  the  telegraph  patrons. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  Fourth  Avenue,  Madison 
Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street  territory  a  large 
store  has  been  rented  at  No.  75  Madison  Avenue  to 
take  the  place  of  the  office  now  at  416  Fourth 
Avenue.  The  new  office  will  be  fitted  in  modern 
style  and  opened  for  business  about  March  1.  Man- 
ager H.  J.  Reinhardt  is  in  charge  of  this  office. 

Corporal  Walter  Schrieber  who  recently  returned 
from  border  duty  with  company  A,  First  Battalion, 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
office  in  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  station  and  Ray- 
mond Grant  who  was  with  him  at  the  border  has 
heen  appointed  to  assist  him. 

W.  H.  Michener,  manager  of  the  Fulton  Market 
office  of  this  company,  broke  one  of  his  legs  recently 
and  is  now  in  the  hospital. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  was  in 
Washington  last  week  looking  after  the  unpre- 
cedented file  of  business  occasioned  by  the  strained 
diplomatic  situation. 

J.  V.  Riddick  of  the  Marine  Department  is  the 
representative  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
covering  the  24  Walker  Street  office.  Mr.  Riddick 
is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  on  the  shortest  pos- 
sible notice  and  we  would  advise  those  wishing- 
anything  that  this  publication  can  supply  to  get  in 
communication  with  him.  He  gives  each  order  his 
personal  attention. 
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H.  A.  Toland,  operator,  Commercial  News  De- 
partment, has  returned  from  Kingston,  Ont.,  where 
he  was  married  on  February  10  to  Miss  Elenor 
Pritchard  of  that  city. 

A  multiplex  equipment  is  being  installed  between 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  Division  Traffic  Inspector 
J.  R.  Palmer  of  New  York  is  stationed  at  Buffalo 
in  charge  of  the  installation,  and  Division  Traffic 
Inspector  R.  F.  Drehner  is  at  the  Pittsburgh  end. 

Seth  S.  Barrett,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  for  forty- 
five  years  an  employe  of  the  plant  department  of 
this  company,  died  at  his  home  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  February  16. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to  Wm.  Rock,  op- 
erator in  this  office,  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
died  February  20. 

A.  H.  Vanlandingham,  operator  of  this  office, 
died  suddenly  February  20.  A  peculiar  phase  of 
Van's  character  known  to  many  of  his  friends  was 
that  he  would  not  work  on  his  own  birthday.  Lin- 
coln's or  Washington's  birthdays  or  any  other  holi- 
days of  the  year,  he  was  satisfied  to  work,  but  when 
it  came  to  his  own  birthday  he  alwrays  asked  to  be 
excused. 

I.  Crook,  operator,  has  been  promoted  to  night 
marine  operator,  vice  F.  T.  Dunn,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  

Boston  Western  Union. 

The  Educational  Society  held  its  annual  banquet, 
and  dance  February  15  at  Shepard's  Colonial  Res- 
taurant. It  was  considered  the  most  successful 
event  of  the  season,  over  200  guests  being  present. 
The  entertainment  committee  in  charge  consisted 
of  W.  M.  Isles,  chairman,  Miss  M.  Sullivan,  Miss 
M.  E.  Smith,  Miss  J.  Sutcliffe,  H.  E.  Stickney,  A. 
B.  Kurtz,  E.  W.  Smullen  and  J.  P.  Duggins.  Vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  furnished  throughout 
the  banquet  hour  and  favors  were  distributed  to  all 
participating.  After  the  banquet  there  was  dancing 
until  midnight.  Among  those  present  were  district 
plant  superintendent  W.  S.  Barker,  plant  chief 
G.  H.  Bell,  district  traffic  supervisor  W.  G.  Wet- 
more,  chief  operator  Rex  and  wife,  assistant  chief 
operator  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  daughter 
Ethel,  Geo.  T.  Dee,  wire  chief.  The  society,  which 
has  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year,  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  three  hundred.  The  next  regular  meet- 
ing will  be  Thursday,  March  1.  A  paper  on  a  sub- 
ject interesting  to  the  telegraph  profession  will  be 
read,  followed  by  entertainment  and  a  dance. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

The  Dot  and  Dash  Club,  composed  of  Philadel- 
phia commercial,  railroad  and  broker  telegraphers, 
will  hold  fts  annual  meeting  in  March,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  comine  year. 

Four-fifths  of  all  Philadelphia  main  office  op- 
erators had  perfect  records  for  accuracy  during 
January. 

Business  continues  brisk  and  every  department  is 
hustling". 

Wm.  R.  Brown  is  a  new  arrival  in  the  operating 
room. 

Philadelphia  Postal  teleeraphers  recently  have 
been  doing  their  turn  at  "jury  duty."    Jacob  H. 


Lieberman  of  the  first  Chicago  circuit  has  been 
drawn  for  March  jury  duty. 

The  Philadelphia  end  of  a  transcontinental  tele- 
graph circuit,  connecting  all  the  branch  houses  of 
one  of  the  large  automobile  manufacturers,  was 
handled  by  Martin  J.  Bessemer  on  Washington's 
Birthday. 

W.  M.  Fitzgerald,  city  foreman,  has  returned  to 
duty  after  a  serious  attack  of  the  grippe. 

John  Maguire,  all-night  chief  operator  of  the 
Philadelphia  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Co., 
was  a  recent  visitor. 


Philadelphia  Western  Union. 

The  second  minstrel  shpw  and  dance  of  the 
winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Union 
Educational  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  held  in 
Moose  Auditorium,  February  17.  "Plantation  Mem- 
ories/' a  one-act  comedy  by  Hal  Swan,  brought 
forth  applause  from  more  than  one  thousand  em- 
ployes of  the  Western  Union  of  Philadelphia.  A 
dance  followed  the  show.  Those  that  appeared  in 
the  cast  are  all  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  main 
office.  Assistant  chief  operator  M.  G.  Moyer  is 
president,  Miss  Selma  Snyder,  first  vice-president, 
and  J.  T.  McCoy,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  Western  Union  Orchestra, 
H.  C.  Pearson,  conductor ;  Louis  Stefan,  violin ; 
John  Ruland,  violin,  J.  E.  Watts,  cornet;  Frank 
Rasco,  cornet;  Robert  McKee,  trombone;  Frank 
Greenstein,  piano;  Abe  Kramer,  drums;  Wm. 
Hagen,  bass. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Western  Union. 

This  company  will  occupy  new  quarters  in  a  new 
building  to  be  erected  on  G  street,  corner  of  Four- 
teenth street.  It  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters 
at  the  corner  of  F  street  and  Fourteenth. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

The  Chicago  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society  held  its 
annual  "Informal"  dancing  party  at  the  Logan 
Square  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  February  16. 
It  was  well  attended  and  an  enjoyable  time  was  had. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  C.  A.  Dortmund, 
president;  R.  Haiges,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Fuller, 
secretary  and  R.  S.  Gill,  treasurer. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Western  Union. 

E.  R.  Wakefield,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  auto- 
matics in  this  office,  has  gone  to  Denver,  Col.,  as 
division  supervisor  of  equipment  with  headquarters 
at  that  point. 


Denver,  Col.,  Western  Union. 

The  Denver  Morse  department  is  moving  along  in 
erood  shape  under  the  able  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Benbow,  Ruchford  and  Work,  the  latter  recently 
transferred  from  the  automatic  department,  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Vaughn  doing  the  noon  relief  and  extra 
as  supervisors  in  this  department.  At  night  we  have 
Messrs.  Ganley  and  Adams. 

L.  Lyon,  formerly  night  wire  chief,  is  now  night 
chief  operator  at  Denver.  C.  A.  Griffin,  formerlv 
late  nieht  chief  operator,  is  now  night  wire  chief. 
J.  E.  Moore,  former  assistant  night  wire  chief  re- 
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Heves  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Doyle  of  the  day  re- 
peater force,  took  Mr.  Moore's  place. 

Our  social  and  educational  societies  have  been 
very  much  inactive  of  late  but  with  the  new  "E.  M. 
F."  officers  and  Mrs.  Ryan  at  the  head  of  the  ladies 
society,  we  hope  to  hear  from  them  soon. 

H.  A.  Smith,  until  recently  late  night  multiplex 
plant  man,  at  Denver,  has  been  transferred  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  has  full  charge  of  the  mul- 
tiplex plant. 

R.  C.  Prout  was  recently  given  the  title  of  as- 
sistant chief  operator,  and  placed  in  full  charge  of 
the  multiplex,  days. 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  Great  North  Western. 

Miss  C  A.  Ptolemy,  who  comes  from  Victoria, 
B.  C,  has  been  appointed  manager  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  vice  Mrs.  L.  Carter  transferred  to  the  operat- 
ing room  at  Winnipeg.  Miss  Ptolemy  is  a  niece  of 
William  J.  Ptolemy,  deputy  provincial  treasurer  of 
Manitoba. 

A  "Get  Together  and  Get  the  Business"  Club  was 
formed  at  Winnipeg  January  30,  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  their  assistants.  District  Superin- 
tendent J.  G.  Davies  presided  and  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  the  club,  which  will  be  of  an  educational 
nature.  It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  once  a 
month.  The  meetings  will  be  commenced  with  a 
dinner  at  one  of  the  local  hotels  after  which  there 
will  be  a  general  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  service  for  one  hour.  After  this  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  will  receive  attention.  Papers 
covering  a  certain  subject  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

The  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  staff  at  Win- 
nipeg defeated  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  staff 
at  a  curling  match  on  January  26.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  having  challenged  the  Great  North 
Western,  Superintendent  Davies,  although  having 
only  recently  arrived  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow, 
lined  up  a  team  which  defeated  the  challengers  by 
a  score  of  7  to  5.  The  following  members  partici- 
pated : 

Great  North  Western— J.  G.  Davies,  H.  Saults,  F. 
W.  Lee,  G.  Wainwright.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
—J.  R.  Russell,  J.  H.  Kennedy,  H.  A.  MacRae,  F. 
Gray. 


Essentials  of  Electricity. 

An  excellent  book  for  students  of  electricity  is 
"Essentials  of  Electricity,,,  a  text  book  for  wire- 
men  and  the  electrical  trades,  by  W.  H.  Timbie, 
head  of  the  department  of  applied  science,  Went- 
worth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.  The  book  touches 
briefly  on  the  principles  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  but  its  general  character  covers  every 
use  of  electricity,  and  for  that  reason  is  particu- 
larly valuable  to  the  student  and  the  practical  man. 
A  student  of  telegraph  or  telephone  engineering 
should  not  confine  himself  to  the  telegraph  or  the 
telephone  alone;  it  is  very  important  to  know,  in  a 
general  way,  at  least,  how  electricity  is  applied  in 
other  branches.  This  book  tells  all  this,  and  has 
the  special  advantage  of  being  a  very  practical  edu- 
cation through  the  many  problems  found  through- 
out the  volume,  as  study  progresses.   The  answers 


to  the  problems  are  contained  in  a  pamphlet  sepa- 
rate from  the  book.  The  contents  of  the  book  cover 
Ohm's  law;  simple  electric  circuits;  combinations 
of  series  and  parallel  systems;  electric  power;  wire 
and  wiring  systems ;  generators  and  motors ;  locat- 
ing and  correcting  trouble;  batteries;  wiring  dia- 
grams, etc. 

This  is  a  real  practical  work  and  is  worth  having 
and  studying.  It  contains  271  pages  and  222  il- 
lustrations and  measures  5  by  7  inches,  which  is  a 
suitable  size  to  slip  into  the  pocket. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25  per  copy,  and  of 
the  pamphlet  containing  the  answers  25  cents  extra, 
$1.50  in  all.  Copies  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  assessments  616  and 
617  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
J.  Maloney  at  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  C.  W.  Lemont, 
Brighton,  Mass. ;  Grace  Catlin,  Chicago,  111. ;  G.  H. 
Usher,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  R.  R.  Zeigler,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  E.  A.  Beardslee,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Jennie 
Hodge,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  R.  W.  Bender,  Washington, 
D.  C;  J.  W.  Schmults,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  F.  A. 
Wood,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  F.  J.  Callahan,  Long  Is- 
land City,  N.  Y. 


P.  V.  Mehen,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Herewith  post  office  money  order  for  renewal  for 
1917.  The  high  cost  of  living  does  not  seem  to  af- 
fect the  excellent  standard  of  our  old  friend,  the 

Age/' 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  •  -  •  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary*  -    -   -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  -      -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  -      -  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.  Begin  now." 

Western  Union  Building,  16  D«y  Stroat,  9s.rn.toSp.ra. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030, 2JS0  to  4.30  pun., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  or  month. 
Telephone  Building,  24  Walker  Street,  Room  1129v  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Satardtiya  1  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TelfeffraDh  ud  Telenhone  Aire  W^V588  Development  by  the  Navy  Department 

icicgiqpu  m«  icicpuuoc  ilge  It  1S  a  matter  of  great  pride  t0  many  Americans 

latered  as  second-class  matter.  December  27.  1909.  at  the  Post-  to  know  that  the  navy  department  officials  are  doing 

Office  at  New  York,  n.  y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  so  much  effective  work  with  wireless  telegraphy,  in 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.  bringing  the  ships  and  headquarters  at  Washington 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION.  together  as  one  family,  no  matter  what  part  of  the 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  world  the  vessels  may  be  in. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  The  development  of  wireless  by  the  navy  depart- 
Other  FoVefcn  Countries 3  00  ment  has  for  its  main  obiect  communication  with  any 

 -  1— ! — I — I — I — I — — '—1-  American  war  vessel  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

J  B  TALTA^L^  communications  to  Oceans,  from  Washington,  and  will  no  doubt  be 

"  "          253  bAoadway  "nbw"yor£     FublUhw  of  inestimable  value  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 

 t.  r.  taltaVall,  Editor.   the  naval  service. 

cable  address:  *Teie*age»"  New  York.  The  government  has  and  is  erecting  wireless 

changes  op  ADDRlEgs.-in^                of  address  the  Plants  at  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

u^i^^S^^m^S^  should  be  made  cifi?  Foasts  which  will  cover  the  two  great  oceans, 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  nostal  or  express  money-  and  IS  nOW  working  On  Stations  at  Pearl  Harbor, 

ST&S'.jSS  mU^uTuft                ^SnitS  Hawaii,  and  Cavite,  in  the  Philippines.   It  has  just 

ANYb*tEwes^l^ertrUni.t<l  ft*,  or  Csnadft  can  obtain  ^.f.  ^j0?  at  Ch°»aS .Hei^'  M*T  SaR  P**°» 

copies  of  Tbxbgkapr  amd  Taxirmowi  Aoi  through  the  Amer-  Cal.,  which  station  is  now  in  regular  communication 

u^hvub^T^SIL^i^  or  more  month,  old  will  be  with  the  Arlington,  Va.,  plant  and  through  it  with 

chargcifoc«*t          of  25  cent,  per  copy,  issues  over  one  the  navy  department  at  Washington,  and  when  the 

year  old.  SO  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies  i    .  f .        .             ,  A        »      '  .  , 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy.  chain  of  stations  is  complete  no  vessel  of  our  navy 

"                                                           =  will  be  able  to  get  beyond  talking  distance  with 

new  york.  march  16,  1917.  Washington. 

rONTFNT^  development  of  wireless  is  one  of  the  modern 

^UINaaINIo.  wonders  and  what  can  be  further  done  with  it  and 

Features  of  Our  Educational  Department  Wireless  Development  u...  ;f  f*    ^  „inno      -n  -~r~0i 

by  the  Navy  Department.  Operators  Are  Less  Migratory. ..  .121  &y  It  time  alone  Will  reveal. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents.    Personal  122  ■ 

Postal    Executive    Office    Notes.     Western    Union    Executive  ~_       .                 •         ...  . 

.  office  Notes   123  Operators  are  Less  Migratory. 

KSnglck^  Great  changes  in  the  social  habits  of  operators 

^System*00**  Mcdal  for  Dr*  Bcl1"  Annual  Rcport  of  Bell126  ^ave  taken  place  in  recent  years  and  they  are  more 

JUdio  Tdegr'aVhyV "  sin  Diego*  Naval 'iud^o' station.' 127  content  to  settle  down  in  one  place  and  remain 

teSf'&^uJ.  ^^SSJS SSSSni'MSSiiS  th,ere-  They  are  not  so  migratory  as  were  operators 

Maintenance  of  Telegraph  Lines.  By  R.  M.  Telschow.    Elec-  of  the  earlier  generations. 

trical  Heating.    Elektron   132  ^         ,           °                   -       ,        -  .             .  - 

The  Railroad.    Meeting  of  Committee  No.  5  Association  of  Rail-  Operators  USUally  are  developed  HI  the  tOWn  Of 

S HT&l.^X  ^diMK^  their  birth,  but  up  to  late  years  when  a  young 

^  Obituary,    industrial  .135  fellow  got  to  the  point  in  his  experience  where  he 

Educational.    The  Gravity  or  Callaud  Cell.    How  a  Small  Tele-  ,   ,5* «  •  »    „„„U4-  *~  „:«M  t,:_  ~~~~ 

phone  System  is  Operated  136  thought  his  work  ought  to  yield  him  more  money 

Sutmag^tic  Waves  f f*1^.  5f .*  ,Tlr5-1^r. .  .^^'V!*!"    .^TTTlfTias  he  usually  cut  loose  from  his  early  associations  and 

Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  TeiegVaph  Service.' '  w^  tried  his  fortune  elsewhere.   In  such  cases  as  a  rule 

a  Book.   139  « 

J.  W.  Hayes'  Department.    The  Pleiades  Club— Chapter  IX....  140  the  Change  meant  more  money. 

L5^fromBbur  a&m^*.  .Pad?c:  J.?*  .W.U1.  .P'cvai!'. ' '. ! '.  Mi  The  desire  to  see  the  world  was  another  powerful 

rom   ^=  influence  among  young  men,  but  the  salary  question 

Features  of  Our  Educational  Department.  was  the  all-important  one.   An  operator  made  up 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  publish  a  se-  his  mind  to  earn  more,  and  all  tradition  supported 

ries  of  distinctive  articles  on  telephone  operation  the  belief  that  he  could  not  get  any  more  money  if 

in  the  Educational  Department  of  this  journal,  he  stayed  home  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  he  struck  out 

which  should  be  appreciated  by  our  telephone  on  an  independent  basis. 

and  telegraph  readers.  The  first  of  the  series  be-  The  old  idea,  however,  is  rapidly  passing  away, 

gins  in  this  number,  and  covers  the  magneto  sys-  Under  the  modern  methods  of  conducting  a  tele- 

tem  which  is  in  general  use  in  smaller  places.  The  graph  business  a  man  is  paid  for  what  he  is  worth 

articles  are  elementary  and  are  so  clearly  written  to  the  company,  wherever  he  is,  and  he  knows  that 

by  experts  that  any  one  can  understand  them.  if  he  left  home  to  go  somewhere  else  he  could  not 

In  addition  to  the  telephone  articles,  the  tele-  do  any  better  so  he  is  likely  to  remain  and  enjoy 

graph  and  wireless  are  covered  in  a  like  manner,  home  comforts. 

and  our  student  readers  will  find  in  all  an  excel-  In  many  of  the  larger  offices  throughout  the  coun- 

lent  means  of  advancing  their  knowledge  on  all  try  there  are  operators  who  were  born  in  the  place 

three  subjects.  The  articles  are  authoritative  and  in  which  they  are  working  and  have  never  worked 

reliable  and  will  form  a  valuable  feature  of  this  anywhere  else.   The  number  who  favor  this  mode 

journal.  of  living  and  working  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
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They  are  more  contented  at  home  because  they  know 
they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  could  anywhere  else, 
and  getting  the  best  possible  living  from  their  sal- 
aries. Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  far  better  for  the 
men  themselves  and  for  the  company  they  work  for. 
The  men  are  happier  at  home,  especially  if  they 
have  families,  and  the  company  derives  the  benefit 
that  naturally  results  from  having  a  force  of  con- 
tented, faithful  and  steady  employes. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  6. 

1,215,002.  Telephone  Apparatus.  To  E.  A.  Cox, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

1 ,2 1 5,038.  Telephone  Circuit  Arrangements.  To 
C.  D.  Manning,  Boston,  and  S.  C.  Drew,  Brookline, 
!M  ass. 

1 ,21 5,060.  Telephone  Head-Gear.  To  T.  Rhodus, 
Chicago,  111. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  1 3. 

1,215,331.  Telephone  Toll  System.  To  H.  M. 
Bascom,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,215,348.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Relay  or 
Repeater.  To  J.  H.  Cuntz,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

1.215.377.  Sanitary  Telephone  Mouthpiece.  To 
E.  M.  Jenkins,  Italy,  Tex. 

1.215.378.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  L. 
H.  Johnson,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

1,215,487.  Telephone  System.  To  H.  P.  Clausen, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1,215,515.  Non-interference  Successive  Signal 
Box.  To  R.  J.  Gaskill,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

1.215.604.  Automatic  Printer.  To  G.  M.  Yorke, 
New  York. 

1.215.605.  Means  of  Synchronizing  Rotary  De- 
vices.  To  G.  M.  Yorke,  New  York. 

1,215,702.  Loading  Duplex  or  Multiplex  Tele- 
phone Lines.  To  H.  B.  M.  Pleijel  and  A.  H.  Olsson, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1,215,734.  Telegraph  Call.  To  C.  Spiro,  New 
York. 

1,215,814.  Switch  for  Automatic  Telephone  Sys- 
tems. To  W.  Kaisling,  Chicago,  111. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  20. 

1,216,305.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,216,323.  Telephone-Subscriber's  Calling  Mech- 
anism. To  A.  E.  Keith,  Hinsdale,  111. 

1,216,365.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To  C. 
E.  Rogers,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1,216,461.  Telephone  Ring-Back  or  Reverting- 
Call  System.   To  G.  E.  Kimball,  Rochester,  Pa. 

1,216,480.  Telephone.  To  Katherine  Nichols, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1.216.533.  Electrical  Telegraph  and  Indicator 
System.  To  F.  W.  Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.216.534.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To  G. 
A.  Yanochowski,  Chicago,  111. 

1,216,641.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To  C. 
S.  Winston,  Chicago,  111. 

1,216,720.  Wireless  Telegraph  Transmitter  of  the 
Portable  Type.  To  M.  A.  Mulrony,  Randwick,  near 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

1,216,776.  Telephone  Attachment.  To  J.  J.  Con- 
very,  New  York. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  March  10 : 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  127J4 

Mackay  Companies  (ex  div.)  86-88J4 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd.  (ex  div.)  64-67 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

500)    2# 

Western  Union   94H 


Dividend. — The  Mackay  Companies  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  iy2  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  preferred, 
payable  April  2.  .  

PERSONAL, 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley,  director,  and  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Bradley  was  vice-president  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York, 
for  ten  years  previous  to  his  entering  the  telephone 
service  at  San  Francisco  in  1907. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bruckner,  of  Chicago,  a  prominent 
telegrapher  of  the  West,  who  revised  the  Phillips 
Code  and  brought  it  up  to  date,  has  been  awarded 
a  degree  in  law  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  also  passed  the  examination  for  the  practice  of 
law  before  the  Illinois  bar. 

Miss  Isabelle  Virginia  Freeland,  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  well  known  family  of 
Freelands,  old  time  telegraphers,  is  the  author  of  an 
interesting  story  for  young  people  entitled  "In  the 
Land  of  Fairies,"  and  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Heady,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  is  a  former  telegrapher.  He  worked  on 
various  railroads  in  the  West,  the  northwest  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  also  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  and  besides  being  a  telegra- 
pher he  is  a  stenographer. 

Telegraph  People  in  Florida. — A  number  of 
former  telegraph  officials  sojourn  in  various  parts 
of  Florida  during  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March.  Among  those  located  at  Pass-a-Grille, 
Fla.,  are  Wm.  H.  Baker  and  wife ;  C.  H.  Bristol, 
wife  and  daughter,  New  York,  and  I.  N.  Miller  of 
Cincinnati.  According  to  reports  the  latter  gentle- 
man is  a  great  fisherman  and  only  the  gamiest  fish 
and  the  most  difficult  to  land  satisfies  him. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Edison. — It  is  seldom  that  the  gen- 
eral public  hears  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison. 
Her  husband  seems  to  get  all  the  publicity,  but  Mrs. 
Edison  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  praise  and 
nonor  for  the  work  done  in  her  line  of  activity. 
She  is  a  leader  among  women  as  well  as  in  social 
and  charitable  work  in  West  Orange,  where  the 
Edisons  reside,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  cities  and 
she  is  a  generous  contributor  to  and  supporter  of 
every  movement  that  tends  to  the  amelioration  of 
suffering  and  want  among  the  people.    Mrs.  Edi- 
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son  is  a  very  noble  and  able  woman  and  has  a  host 
of  friends  who  are  delighted  to  be  associated  with 
her  in  her  uplifting  work.  She  is  very  active  in 
church  work  of  every  kind  and  does  a  great  deal 
of  good.  She  is  a  splendid  companion  of  her  fa- 
mous husband. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  is  planning  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  will  leave  New  York  toward  the  end 
of  March. 

Trustees  of  Mackay  Companies. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  The  Mackay  Companies,  held  in  Boston 
on  February  15,  the  following  trustees  were  elected : 
Clarence  PL  Mackay,  William  W.  Cook,  George  G. 
Ward,  Edward  C.  Piatt,  George  Qapperton,  M.  W. 
Blackmar,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Shaughnessy, 
K.  C.  V.  O.  (president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company)  ;  Sir  Vincent  Meredith,  Bart, 
(president  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal) ;  Sir  Edmund 
B.  Osier,  K.  B.,  of  Toronto,  and  Sir  Thomas  Skin- 
ner, Bart.,  of  London,  England. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Capen,  have  returned  from  their  holiday, 
spent  in  Havana.  They  passed  a  few  days  in 
Florida  on  the  way  to  New  York. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ribble,  general  superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  recently  made  business  trips  through 
various  states  in  his  division. 

Mr.  E.  Kimmey,  district  superintendent,  New 
York,  has  gone  to  Boston  as  superintendent  of  the 
fourth  district,  Eastern  Division,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Richardson,  former  superintendent  of  that  district, 
has  been  brought  to  New  York  as  superintendent 
of  the  second  district,  in  Mr.  Kimmey's  place. 

The  New  Tariff  Book  just  issued  by  this  com- 
pany is  gotten  up  in  an  excellent  manner.  It  con- 
tains 386  pages  of  type  matter  and  six  pages  of 
maps  of  cable  and  land  lines  of  the  world.  Different 
sections  of  the  book  are  printed  on  paper  of  dis- 
tinctive color;  the  money  transfer  service,  for  in- 
stance, is  on  green  paper;  instructions  in  handling 
cablegrams  on  pink  paper,  and  the  book  of  rules 
on  yellow  paper.  On  the  front  cover  is  a  list  of 
principal  cities  in  the  world  showing  the  difference 
in  time  compared  with  that  of  New  York.  The 
volume  is  well  printed  and  bears  every  evidence 
of  much  care  in  its  preparation.  It  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  superin- 
tendent of  tariffs. 

Mr.  Henry  Scrivens,  superintendent,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  made  arrangements  to  move  the  Sharon, 
Pa.,  office  of  this  company  into  larger  quarters 
about  April  1.  Mr.  W.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Erie,  Pa., 
office,  has  been  appointed  manager  at  Sharon. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Heard,  division  electrical  engineer, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  engaged  on  plans  for  the 
new  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  remodeling 
of  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  office  and  work  of  a  similar 
character  at  other  places  in  the  Southern  Division. 


Mr..C  F.  Crittenden  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager at  Detroit,  Mich.,  vice  L.  C.  McCormick.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  formerly  manager  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

The  Altoona,  Pa.,  office  of  this  company  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  brought 
up  to  date. 

New  Offices  will  be  opened  by  this  company  at 
Rutland,  Vt.,  on  April  1  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
May  1. 

Managers  Appointed. — C.  O.  Beatty  at  Salem, 
Ohio;  W.  H.  Blechinger,  Ashland,  Ohio;  F.  W. 
Thomas,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  G.  Dore,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
commercial  department,  New  York,  is  making  a 
business  trip  through  the  Western  Division. 

Messrs.  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic,  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Division,  and  S.  B.  Haig,  division 
traffic  superintendent,  New  York,  were  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies 
on  business  connected  with  the  service. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  election 
of  directors  and  inspectors  of  election  will  be  held 
at  195  Broadway,  April  11. 

Mr.  F.  E.  d'Humy,  central  office  engineer,  New 
York,  left  for  San  Francisco  on  March  3  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  service.  He  will  stop  at 
many  points  en  route. 

Appointments.  —  Among  the  recent  appoint- 
ments made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Ames,  commercial  super- 
intendent at  Boston,  are  Mr.  A.  N.  Saylor,  formerly 
manager  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  office,  vice  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson,  granted 
a  six  months'  leave  of  absence;  Mr.  J.  J.  Glynn, 
formerly  special  salesman,  manager  at  Pittsfield, 
vice  Mr.  Saylor;  Mr.  T.  F.  Kane,  formerly  of  the 
traffic  department,  manager  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  vice 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Faulkner. 

New  Cleveland  Office. — The  new  main  office 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  occupied  on  March  24. 

New  Elmira  Office. — A  new  location  for  the 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  office  has  been  secured  and  the  new 
office  will  be  opened  about  May  1.  Mr.  J.  J.  Brick- 
wedde  is  manager. 

The  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  office  was  made  a  func- 
tional office  February  1  with  P.  P.  Hughes,  man- 
ager; P.  R.  Lusk,  chief  operator,  and  G.  A.  Hardy, 
night  chief  operator. 

Bowling  Contest. — A  unique  bowling  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  April  5,  when  Western  Union 
bowling  teams  at  Denver,  Col.,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  meet  by  wire  to  deter- 
mine the  champions  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. The  meet  will  start  at  8:30  p.  m.  eastern 
time.  A  wire  will  be  set  up  from  Atlanta  to  Den- 
ver via  New  York  and  Chicago.  Loops  will  be 
run  to  the  alleys  in  each  city  where  instruments 
will  be  installed.  Results  will  be  sent  by  each  city 
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at  the  end  of  each  frame,  a  feat  which  has  never 
before  been  attempted.  The  New  York  Western 
Union  Bowling  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
beefsteak  dinner  on  the  evening  of  April  14.  Com- 
mittees are  actively  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  insure  a  large  attendance. 

Dishonest  Telegraph  Employe  Brought  to  Jus- 
tice.— Some  months  ago  Carl  A.  Peterson,  alias  A.  C. 
Carlson,  employed  as  joint  agent  at  Goffs,  Kan.,  on 
the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad,  forged  a  message 
purporting  to  be  sent  by  the  First  National  Bank, 
addressed  to  the  First  National  Bank  at  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  and  reading  "Pay  to  F.  A.  Callahan  one 
hundred  fifty  dollars.  Waive  identification."  On 
the  strength  of  this  message  $150  was  paid  to  the 
person  representing  himself  as  "F.  A.  Callahan," 
who  called  at  the  First  National  Bank  the  following 
morning. 

Following  its  established  practice  in  such  cases, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  unrelent- 
ingly pursued  Carlson  or  Peterson  and  finally  lo- 
cated him  at  Missouri  Valley,  la.,  where  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  Council  Bluffs.  The  evidence 
which  the  company  had  painstakingly  collected 
against  Peterson  was  so  conclusive  that  he  con- 
fessed and  pleaded  guilty,  and  we  are  advised  he 
has  just  been  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  state 
reformatory  at  Anamosa,  la. 

Test  Suit  on  Exchange  of  Business. — Judge 
Mayer  in  the  Federal  District  Court  filed  a  decision 
February  19  granting  the  decree  asked  for  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  requiring  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  specifically  to 
perform  a  contract  entered  into  between  them  for 
exchange  of  railroad  for  telegraph  service  on  com- 
pany's business,  and  restraining  the  defendant  com- 
pany from  violating  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 
It  was  a  test  suit  brought  before  Judge  Mayer  be- 
cause the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a 
ruling  made  on  March  28,  1916,  held  that  the  ex- 
change of  service  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract only  applied  to  "one  line"  service  and  not  to 
"off  line"  service.  This  is  the  case  referred  to  in 
our  issue  of  February  1. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Jacoby,  president;  F.  J.  McLain, 
secretary,  and  R.  M.  Hopkins,  superintendent  of 
engineering,  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  have  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Chicago. 


Death  of  C.  A.  Tinker. 

Charles  Almerin  Tinker,  aged  seventy-nine,  for 
many  years  previous  to  1902  when  he  retired  from 
active  service  as  general  superintendent  of  the  East- 
ern Division  of  this  company.  New  York,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  March  12. 
Mr.  Tinker  was  one  of  the  best  known  telegraph 
officials  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  "sacred 
three"  telegraphers  who  were  so  closely  associated 
with  President  Lincoln  during  the  civil  war.  The  re- 
mains will  be  brought  to  New  York  for  interment 
He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a  daughtef . 


An  Interesting  Exhibit  of  Telegraph  and 
Cable  Operation. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  made  a 
unique  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  latest  telegraph 
and  cable  apparatus  in  operation  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  March  7  to  M'arch  10,  inclusive, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Vacation  Association. 

The  exhibit  occupied  a  booth  twenty  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide  on  the  main  floor.  On  one  side 
of  the  booth  there  was  a  cable  sending  and  receiving 
station  laid  out  in  a  graphical  manner.  The  cable 
apparatus  included  a  Kleinschmidt  perforator,  a 
transmitter  and  a  recorder  and  a  piece  of  ocean  cable 
connecting  the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus. 
This  cable  looped  around  in  a  small  tank  filled  with 
sand,  shells  and  water  and  was  surrounded  with 
greens  and  shrubs. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  booth  was  a  modern 
multiplex  operating  table.  The  back  of  the  booth 
contained  a  small  commercial  office  from  which  ac- 
tual business  was  transacted  over  a  local  Morse  set. 
A  multiplex  equipment  was  also  shown  in  actual 
operation,  also  a  "ticker."  All  the  apparatus  was 
demonstrated  by  attendants. 

The  booth  was  decorated  with  American  flags  and 
evergreens  which  formed  a  very  attractive  feature. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mk  John  Wilkinson,  until  recently  assistant 
superintendent  of  The  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany's station  at  Waterville,  Ireland,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  that  company's  Lon- 
don offices,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  G.  Phillips  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  in  The  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company's  service  since  October, 
1884.  He  served  as  operator  at  the  company's  Liv- 
erpool office  until  February,  1891,  when  he  was 
made  assistant  superintendent  of  that  station.  In 
August,  191 1,  he  was  transferred  to  the  company's 
cable  station  at  Waterville,  Ireland,  as  assistant 
superintendent.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  acquired  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  administration  of  land- 
line  and  cable  offices  and  besides  has  a  thorough 
technical  knowledge  of  both  landline  and  cable 
apparatus. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gaines,  superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mercial Pacific  Cable  Company  at  Shanghai,  China, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Gaines,  has  been  on  a  holiday  for 
some  months,  left  New  York  on  March  8  for  his 
home  station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaines  visited  their 
former  homes  in  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  John  W.  Lawson,  former  superintendent  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  for  the  Commercial  Cable  Company, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  at  Rockport, 
Mass.,  vice  Robert  Heme,  retired. 

Chas.  Ashurst  and  Wm.  Condon,  identified  with 
the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York,  have  been  transferred  to  Iquique, 
Chile,  as  cable  operators. 

Mb.  J.  C.  Bailey,  supervisor  of  the  Western 
Union  Cable  System  at  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Angel,  supervisor  of  the  same  interests 
at  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  are  in  New  York  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  cable  service. 
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Cables  Repaired. — The  cable  between  Guam  and 
Manila,  which  was  interrupted  February  21,  has 
been  repaired,  thus  restoring  communication  with 
the  Philippines  and  China.  The  Hong-  Kong-Manila 
cable  has  also  been  repaired  and  direct  communica- 
tion with  Hong  Kong  and  southern  China  is  re- 
established. 

A  Multiplex  equipment  is  being  installed  be- 
tween the  Central  Cable  Office,  New  York,  and  the 
Western  Union  cable  station  at  Hearts  Content, 
N.  F.  The  distance  is  approximately  1,300  miles 
and  there  will  be  almost  200  miles  of  cable  in  the 
circuit. 

Mr.  Robert  Herne,  superintendent  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  at  Rockport,  Mass.,  .who 
has  just  been  retired  from  active  service,  was  born 
at  Limerick,  Ireland,  September  30,  1852.  He 
joined  the  telegraph  service  in  his  native  country, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Direct  United  States 
Cable  Co.  in  1874.  He  was  stationed  at  Ballings- 
kelligs,  Ireland,  and  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.  In  1884 
he  joined  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  as  super- 
intendent at  Rockport,  Mass.,  and  under  his  man- 
agement the  Rockport  station  was  always  a  model 
of  efficiency.  Mr.  Herne  retires  because  of  having 
reached  the  age  limit,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  a 
man  of  his  vigor  will  abstain  from  all  activity.  His 
many  friends  will  keep  him  in  view. 

E.  G.  Phillips,  aged  fifty-five  years,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  at  Lon- 
don, England,  died  on  February  15,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  born  in  London  on  September  29, 
1862.  He  joined  the  service  of  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  in  October,  1884,  and  served  the 
company  continuously  at  London  for  over  thirty- 
two  years.  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  expert  telegrapher, 
a  very  zealous,  energetic  and  loyal  employe,  and 
possessed  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
administration  of  a  busy  telegraph  office.  His  nature 
was  generous  and  affable  and  his  death  will  be  de- 
plored by  the  many  friends  he  made  in  life. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  March  10,  1917,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Chee- 
foo,  August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September 
30 ;  Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera 
and  Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1  ;  Yap 
and  Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock 
and  Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and 
Tenedos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Am- 
penan,  January  31,  1917. 


Book  on  Cable  Testing  and  Working. — The 
third  edition  of  "Beginners'  Manual  of  Submarine 
Cable  Testing  and  Working,"  by  G.  M.  Baines,  has 
been  issued.  The  author  is  a  practical  cable  man 
and  has  written  the  book  in  as  clear  a  manner  as 
possible  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  and  students. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  $3.50  per  copy.  For  sale  by 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Looking  Backward. 

The  Charleston,  S.  C.  News  and  Courier,  in  its 
issue  dated  February  13,  reprinted  from  the  columns 
of  the  same  publication  dated  February  13,  1867, 
just  fifty  years  previous,  the  following  items 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  telegraph  people: 
''ocean  telegraph  facilities." 

"Boston  Journal:  Cyrus  W..  Field  sailed  for 
Europe  Wednesday,  on  business  of  the  Newfound- 
land Telegraph  Company,  to  order  a  submarine 
cable  which  is  to  be  laid  from  Placentia  to  Sydney, 
in  Cape  Breton,  or  to  some  point  nearer  on  the 
coast,  where  it  will  meet  the  Western  Union  lines, 
thus  saving  the  risk  of  the  long  land  lines  in  New- 
foundland. These  lines,  however,  are  to  be  kept  up, 
and  as  soon  as  spring  opens  a  line  is  to  be  built 
over  the  old  road,  cut  through  the  forests  by  the 
Newfoundland  Company,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
There  will  then  be  three  perfect  lines,  which 
should  prevent  any  failure  hereafter  in  the  prompt 
transmission  of  news." 

"new  ocean  telegraph." 

"Our  mail  advices  confirm  the  intelligence  that 
the  Spanish  Government  has  granted  to  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  of  New  York, 
the  exclusive  privilege  for  forty  years  of  laying 
telegraphic  cables  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  further  agreed  to  grant  to  the  same 
company  an  exclusive  privilege  for  a  similar  period 
for  connecting  by  telegraph  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba." 


CANADIAN  NOTES, 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  System,  Montreal,  Que.,  addressed  the 
Montreal  Electrical  Association  at  its  weekly 
luncheon  on  March  7,  on  the  subject,  What  will 
be  the  position  of  the  inefficient  after  the  war? 
"It  is  safe  to  say,"  Mr.  Hulatt  said,  "that  many 
of  the  men  who  have  been  to  the  front,  due  to  the 
hardships  they  have  gone  through,  will  come  back 
much  more  resolute  in  character  and  with  a  far 
greater  development  of  initiative.  .  .  .  They  will 
be  strong  competitors  with  those  at  present  in 
employment." 


McGraw  and  Hill  Puklishing  Companies 
Consolidate. — The  McGraw  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
have  been  consolidated  as  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Inc.  The  new  company  acquires 
all  the  properties  and  interests  of  the  two  con- 
stituents, including  the  various  journals  pub- 
lished by  them. 


Mr.  Arthur  Lock  wood,  identified  with  the 
Brookfield  Glass  Company,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  T.  D. 
Lockwood,  general  patent  attorney  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  writes: 
"I  am  enclosing  you  check  in  the  amount  of  $2.00, 
covering  1917  subscription  to  your  paper,  which 
I  find  not  only  interesting,  but  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  receiving  the  paper  from  time  to  time." 
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THE  TELEPHONE, 

Medal  for  Dr.  Bell. 

The  Civic  Forum  will  present  a  medal  of  honor 
to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  at  a  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  March  21.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Watson,  John  J. 
Carty,  U.  N.  Bethell,  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
and  other  well  known  gentlemen. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Theo.  N.  Vail 
presents  the  operations  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  associated  companies, 
that  is  the  Bell  System  as  a  whole,  with  inter-com- 
pany duplications  excluded.  In  round  numbers  the 
total  operating  revenues  of  the  Bell  System  were 
$264,600,000,  an  increase  of  $30,151,000  or  12.9  per 
cent,  over  the  year  before.  Of  these  revenues  de- 
preciation and  maintenance  consumed  $84,556,000, 
an  increase  of  $8,797,000  or  1 1 .6  per  cent. ;  traffic 
expenses  consumed  $53,749,000,  an  increase  of 
$7,963,000  or  17.4  per  cent.;  commercial  expenses 
$25,699,000,  an  increase  of  $2,1 16,000  or  9  per  cent. ; 
general  and  miscellaneous  expenses  $11,902,000,  an 
increase  of  $853,000  or  7.7  per  cent.;  taxes  as- 
signable to  operations  $14,916,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,915,000  or  14.7  per  cent. 

The  "total  gross  income,"  using  the  term  officially 
provided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  $79,353,000,  an  increase  of  $9,787,000  or  14.1 
per  cent,  over  1915.  Out  of  this  $22,114,000  was 
paid  for  interest,  rents,  etc.,  leaving  $35,160,000  for 
dividends  and  over  $22,000,000  to  be  carried  into 
surplus. 

Approximately  $6,000,000  was  paid  to  the  em- 
ployes as  additional  compensation  to  cover  abnormal 
working  conditions  and  living  expenses  of  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  it  would  cost  many  millions  more 
to  replace  the  physical  plants  of  the  Bell  System  than 
the  amounts  at  which  they  stand  on  the  books.  The 
appraisal  of  191 2  showed  that  they  would  exceed 
the  book  cost  by  about  $61,000,000,  although  at  that 
time  copper  was  17  cents  a  pound  while  now  it  is 
around  35  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  material 
the  average  investment  per  station  has  decreased 
from  $149  to  $146  in  consequence  of  the  absorption 
into  service  of  surplus  plant.  The  average  revenue 
per  station  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  the 
average  expenses  have  been  kept  down  in  spite  of 
increased  wages  and  taxes,  by  improved  methods 
and  greater  efficiency  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

The  percentage  of  the  associated  companies'  net 
earnings  to  plant  and  other  assets  was  6.17,  which 
was  somewhat  above  normal  on  account  of  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  demands  without  a  corre- 
spondingly sudden  increase  in  plant. 

The  Employes'  Benefit  Funds  aggregated  at  the 
end  of  the  year  $9,151,000  and  in  the  last  four  years 
the  expenditures  from  these  funds  have  amounted 
to  $5,611,016.  Pensions  are  paid  to  284  former 
employes.  Benefits  were  paid  last  year  in  18,760 
cases.   There  were  10,646  accident  cases,  of  which 


comparatively  few  were  serious,  and  the  payments 
on  these  were  $557,979.  Death  benefits  of  $157,077 
were  paid  to  the  dependent  relatives  of  182  em- 
ployes. 

Employes  of  the  Bell  System  who  were  in  mili- 
tary service  on  the  Mexican  border  were  allowed 
full  pay  for  the  first  three  months  of  their  absence 
and  thereafter  full  pay  less  the  amount  they  re- 
ceived from  the  government.  These  allowances 
aggregated  $284,194. 

The  statement  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  shows  that  its  expenditures  are 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  Bell  System,  and  that  its  receipts 
are  from  its  investments  in  its  associated  companies, 
the  payments  of  these  companies  towards  the  main- 
tenance and  expenses  of  the  central  administration, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  long  distance  lines. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  year  were  $44,743,- 
376.45  which  is  $3,625,889.17  more  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  interest  charges  were  $6,730,098.86 
and  the  dividends  at  the  regular  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum  were  $31,122,187.46.  Of  the  resulting 
balance  there  was  carried  to  reserves  $2,500,000  and 
to  surplus  $4,391,090.13.  To  meet  the  construction 
requirements  of  the  company  and  of  the  associated 
operating  companies  and  for  other  purposes  the  com- 
pany sold  in  December  $80,000,000  of  thirty-year 
five  per  cent,  collateral  trust  bonds.  Additional 
financing  was  provided  for  by  the  offer  of  new  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $39,550,600,  practically  all  of  which 
was  subscribed  for.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany outstanding  was  $395,603,600  and  the  number 
of  stockholders  (of  whom  the  majority  are  women) 
was  70,555.  The  average  number  of  shares  held 
is  fifty-six  shares  each.  In  addition  there  are  43,000 
employes  of  the  Bell  System  who  had  purchased 
stock  and  are  paying  for  it  out  of  their  wages. 

Important  progress  in  engineering  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  increasing  the  range  of  telephone 
speech  transmission  many  fold.  Hundreds  of  in- 
ventions have  been  studied  and  tested  and  attention 
has  been  given  to  almost  every  one  of  the  plants 
making  up  the  complex  telephone  system,  with  the 
result  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  cable,  switchboard, 
substation  and  other  apparatus,  resulting  in  econo- 
mies and  advances  in  service  of  great  public  value. 

During  the  year  important  work  has  been  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  Army,  in  planning  for  the  best  way  to  make 
use  of  the  plant  and  organization  of  the  Bell  System 
in  case  of  military  necessity.  Enough  has  already- 
been  done  to  make  certain  that  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  which  can  be  given  by  the  Bell  System 
to  the  Army  whenever  necessary  will  be  even  more 
varied  and  more  extensive  than  that  required  by 
the  Navy. 

Regarding  government  ownership  President  Vail 
says  that  arguments  and  promises  are  being  made 
which  have  again  and  again  been  proved  fallacious. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  individual  or  public 
official  should  be  misled  in  respect  to  the  telephone 
business,  for  there  is  hardly  a  district  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  has  not  been  an  opposition 
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company  promoted  on  substantially  these  same 
promises  and  statements.  The  experience  of  the 
northwestern  Canadian  provinces  in  government 
ownership  and  operation  shows  that  no  single  prom- 
ise has  been  kept  or  carried  out,  that  there  has  been 
less  extension  than  with  the  private  company,  that 
rates  have  been  raised  and  rural  service  neglected  if 
not  ignored. 

In  regard  to  the  new  building  at  195  Broadway, 
New  York,  officially  known  as  the  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Building,  Mr.  Vail  has  this  to  say:  "Al- 
though it  is  in  contemplation  that  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  shall  become 
sole  owner  of  the  building,  it  is  still  owned  jointly 
with  the  Western  Union.  Arrangements,  however, 
are  being  made  for  the  Western  Union  to  continue 
its  general  offices  in  the  building,  retaining  for  that 
purpose  several  floors.,, 


A  Telephone  Book  Worth  Having. — "Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  in  Telephone  Maintenance," 
by  G.  W.  Cummings,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
books  for  telephone  students.  It  gives  a  very  thor- 
ough and  correct  explanation  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  as  related  to  telephone  practice,  and 
when  one  has  read  and  studied  it  he  feels  that  he 
has  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  fundamentals  of 
the  telephone,  and  that,  easily,  because  the  book  is 
plainly  written.  It  has  chapters  on  current,  pres- 
sure, resistance,  magnetism,  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion, capacity,  batteries  and  circuit  drawing.  This 
work  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  Price  $1.50. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Complimentary  Dinner. — The  Washington  sec- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  gave  a  din- 
ner, M^arch  3,  at  the  Commercial  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C,  complimentary  to  Brigadier  General  George 
0.  Squier,  chairman  of  the  Washington  section. 
The  following  named  gentlemen  from  New  York 
participated:  R.  A.  Weagant,  chief  engineer,  and 
David  Sarnoff.  commercial  manager,  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  of  America;  Major  J.  An- 
drew White  and  W*  J.  Hernan,  of  the  Wireless  Press. 

Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  who  has  been  promoted 
from  the  managership  at  Miami,  Fla.,  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  a  recent  New  York 
visitor. 

The  Marconi  School  is  now  full,  seventy-five 
pupils  being  enrolled  for  the  day  and  night  sessions. 


Stronger  Wireless  Communication. — Another 
record-breaking  achievement  in  the  wireless  art  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Marconi  system  in  estab- 
lishing strong,  direct  and  continuous  communica- 
tions over  twelve-hour  periods  between  the  station 
of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of 
America  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  and  that  of  the  English 
Marconi  Company  at  Carnarvon,  Wales.  The  sig- 
nals received  at  Chatham  from  Carnarvon  were 
from  three  to  eight  times  as  strong  as  those  obtained 
from  any  other  European  station.  These  tests  were 
successfully  carried  out  on  January  29  and  30. 


The  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  March 
7  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York. 
Professor  Edward  W.  Washburn  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Determina- 
tion of  the  Audibility  Current  on  a  Telephone  Re- 
ceiver.,,  The  paper  described  a  new  method  of 
determining  this  important  quantity. 

New  York  Herald  Wireless  Station  Again  in 
Commission. — The  wireless  station  of  the  New 
York  Herald  was  formally  returned  to  commission 
on  February  28  in  its  new  quarters  atop  the  United 
States  barge  office  in  New  York.  Mr.  John  Bottom- 
ley,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
New  York,  was  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 
The  Herald  station  was  placed  under  censorship  last 
October. 

Transcontinental  Radio  Service  by  Ama- 
teurs.— The  American  Radio  Relay  League,  an 
organization  of  amateur  wireless  stations  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  handling  wireless 
messages  across  the  continent.  A  message  was 
recently  sent  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  an  answer  received  in  less  than  two 
hours.  It  was  relayed  five  times.  The  services 
of  the  league  have  been  offered  to  the  government 
for  defense  purposes. 


San  Diego  Naval  Radio  Station. 

The  radio  station  built  for  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  on  Chollas  Heights,  near  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  is  now  in  regular  service.  On  the 
occasion  of  sending  the  first  official  message  to 
Arlington,  Va.,  (January  26),  a  silver  telegraph 
key,  especially  made  for  this  event,  was  used.  The 
plant  is  nominally  rated  at  200  kilowatts,  operates 
on  the  Poulsen  system,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
thus  far  put  in  service.  The  aerial  is  carried  by 
three  600-foot  self-supporting  steel  towers  placed 
in  a  triangular  position. 

This  is  the  third  plant  in  the  chain  of  navy  high- 
powered  radio  stations  of  which  Arlington  was  the 
first  and  Darien  the  second.  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Cavite  are  the  next  two  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment, and  these  will  have  apparatus  of  much  higher 
power  than  that  installed  at  San  Diego.  The  arcs 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Cavite  weigh  65  tons  each, 
and  are  the  largest  and  most  powerful  pieces  of 
radio  apparatus  ever  built.  All  of  these  stations 
are  being  constructed  by  the  Federal  Telegraph 
Company  and  operated  on  the  Poulsen  system. 
With  the  completion  of  this  chain  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  always  to  maintain  communi- 
cation between  war  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  or  Paci- 
fic oceans  and  headquarters  at  Washington. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Gulick,  well  known  as  a  line  con- 
structor in  years  gone  by,  long  since  retired  and 
living  at  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  in  renewing 
his  subscription  for  another  year  a  few  days  ago, 
wrote:  "I  am  now  only  a  'has  been'  but  I  see  the 
names  of  old  friends  in  your  valuable  paper  oc- 
casionally and  that  is  worth  the  subscription  price 
of  admission." 
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Opportunity. 

BY  J.  V.  RIDDICK,  NEW  YORK. 

"Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man's  door  once 
during  life." 

Shakespeare  expresses  this  same  idea  when  he 
says : 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life, 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 
We  must  not,  however,  become  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  each  person's  life  has  one  great  turn- 
ing point,  or  that  a  man's  whole  career  hangs  on 
one  grand  moment  of  decision ;  we  know  from  ex- 
perience such  is  not  the  case. 

Opportunities  present  themselves  to  us  every  day. 
Many  of  them  small  it  is  true,  individually,  but 
great  in  the  aggregate.  Those  who  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities are  wasting  opportunities,  because  in  wait- 
ing for  some  supreme  chance  they  are  overlooking 
those  that  have  come.  It  is  only  by  thorough  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  our  humble  station,  we  can 
be  prepared  to  grasp  the  higher  ones  later.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  present  becomes  the  past.  Memory 
is  a  blessing,  but  it  becomes  a  curse  if  it  must 
look  back  upon  a  series  of  lost  opportunities.  Do 
not  let  opportunities  slip.  Remember,  now  is  the 
time — today.  Do  not  wait  for  tomorrow.  Grasp 
them  now,  else  our  accusing  angel,  memory,  will 
in  after  years  forcibly  remind  us  of  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. Then  must  we  watch  our  sighs  and  tears 
of  unavailing  regrets  rising  up  and  up,  even  as 
Abraham  looking  back  saw  the  smoke  of  Sodom 
ascending  to  the  heavens. 

"Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  is  good  advice,  but 
it  must  not  tempt  us  to  strike  before  the  metal  has 
had  time  to  get  heated.  Neither  should  we  allow 
the  iron  to  become  overheated.  As  much  harm  can 
be  done  by  undue  haste  as  by  unreasonable  delay. 
Here  indeed  we  find  a  temptation  in  opportunities. 
Often  the  sight  of  the  means  to  do  evil  deeds  makes 
evil  deeds  done.  Two  dangers  therefore  continual- 
ly beset  us,  first  the  danger  of  neglecting  opportuni- 
ties, secondly  the  danger  of  being  tempted  by  a 
promising  chance  into  doing  something  of  which 
our  conscience  does  not  approve.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  after  the  wrong  is  done  to  dogmatize  sagely, 
and  to  appease  our  conscience  by  saying  that  such 
and  such  a  step  was  taken  at  an  inopportune  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless  it  is  painfully  true  that  many 
a  man  misses  his  mark  in  life  through  neglecting 
some  great  opportunity,  hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant watchfulness. 

"O,  once  in  each  man's  life  at  least, 

Good  luck  knocks  at  his  door ; 

And  whoso  wins  the  flitting  guest 

Need  never  hunger  more. 

But  while  the  loitering  idler  waits 

Good  luck,  beside  his  fire, 

The  bold  heart  storms  at  Fortune's  gates 

And  conquers  its  desire." 
Young  men  of  today  who  have  to  establish  a 
footing  amidst  the  strenuous  struggle  and  fierce 
competition  of  modern  existence  must  keep  their 
faculties  wide-awake. 


"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 


How  to  Balance  a  Polar  Duplex. 

To  balance  a  polar  duplex  first  ask  the  distant 
office  to  ground,  then  turn  the  home  switch  to 
ground.  This  throws  the  battery  off  at  each  end 
of  the  circuit.  Then  adjust  the  armature  until 
it  will  remain  on  either  contact  point,  or  vibrate 
evenly.  The  object  in  doing  this  is  to  make  the 
pull  due  to  the  permanent  magnetism  in  the  steel 
magnet  equal  on  both  sides.  This  can  be  attained 
only  when  the  lever  armature  is  exactly  midway 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  magnet  cores.  When 
there  is  no  current  flowing  these  two  cores  are  of 
the  same  polarity,  and  always  opposite  in  sign  to 
that  of  the  end  of  the  armature,  for  the  entire 
mass — armature  and  cores — are  both  one  and  the 
same  piece  of  metal.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
steel  is  bent  into  the  9hape  of  a  horseshoe,  with 
the  blunt  end  split  into  two  cores,  so  that  the 
pivoted  lever  armature  on  the  other  end  can  rest 
between  them.  As  every  magnet  has  two  poles, 
each  extremity  must  necessarily  be  of  opposite 
sign. 

Having  centered  the  armature,  switch  on  the 
home  battery.  As  the  main  and  artificial  lines  are 
yet  of  unequal  resistance,  there  will  be  more  cur- 
rent flowing  in  one  coil  of  the  relay  than  in  the 
other.  The  excess  of  current  in  one  coil  will, 
therefore,  flow  around  that  end  of  the  magnet, 
and,  overcoming  the  weak  magnetism  already 
there,  give  it  a  polarity  of  its  own,  according  to 
the  direction  taken.  While  this  condition  obtains, 
the  armature  will  cling  strongly  to  one  side.  This 
must  be  remedied  by  changing  the  plugs  in  the 
rheostat  until  the  armature  will  again  remain 
where  placed,  or  at  least  vibrate  evenly  as  in  the 
first  place. 

The  next  thing  is  to  eliminate  the  "kick"  that 
comes  in  at  the  moment  the  current  is  reversed. 
During  this  fraction  of  a  second  the  home  battery- 
is  disconnected,  and  the  current  is  freed.  This 
removes  the  magnetism  in  the  relay  due  to  the 
home  current,  and  permits  the  original  permanent 
magnetism  in  the  steel  to  interfere  during  the 
operation. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  existing  polarity  of  the 
relay  at  such  moments,  the  charge  in  the  con- 
denser is  freed  and  brings  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. Restoration  of  the  original  current  re- 
stores the  normal  condition  and  recharges  the 
condenser  for  future  use.  The  proper  amount  to 
be  drawn  from  the  condenser  is  regulated  by 
changing  the  plugs  in  the  latter  until  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  key  produce  no  "kick"  on  the  relay. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  first  ask  the  distant  office  to  cut  in 
and  close  his  key,  then  proceed  to  adjust  the  con- 
denser. If  the  "kick"  does  not  appear  when  the 
relay  point  is  closed,  it  surely  cannot  cause 
trouble  at  any  other  time,  because  that  is  the 
actual  condition  when  a  signal  is  made. 
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Telegraph  Competition  vs.  Government 
Ownership. 

(Concluded  from  page  102,  March  1. 

[Following  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president  of 
the  Mackay  Companies,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  in  Boston,  February  15,  addressed 
by  him  to  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on 
interstate  commerce,  on  the  subject  of  telegraph 
competition  vs.  government  ownership,  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  was  printed  in  our  March  1  issue.] 

Government  ownership  would  not  give  as  quick 
service  nor  could  it  give  as  low  telegraph  rates  as 
at  present  exist  without  creating  still  more  formid- 
able objections.  Government  ownership  would  mean 
a  great  annual  deficit,  if  European  government  tele- 
graphs or  the  United  States  Government  post  office 
systems  are  to  be  considered  as  precedents.  In  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  30,  1914. 
Postmaster-General  Hobhouse  of  Great  Britain  said 
that  within  the  last  forty  years  the  telegraph  ex- 
penditures of  the  British  Government  exceeded  the 
telegraph  receipts  by  $110,000,000,  not  including 
interest  on  the  original  purchase  money  nor  interest 
on  the  annual  losses,  nor  any  provision  for  amortiza- 
tion. If  these  were  included  the  loss  would  have 
been  $200,000,000.  The  annual  loss  is  shown  by  the 
following"  table : 

Year  Ending  Actual 
March  31  Receipts  Operating  Expenses 

1908    $15,516,805  $17,542,840 

1909    15,492,260  18,361,270 

1910    15,827,745  17,995,390  . 

191 1    15,830,035  18,478,075 

1912    15,747,420  18,786,840 

1913    15,881,635  17,620.250 

1914    15,591,080  17,545,050 

1915    17,094,770  18,570,990 

Total  Annual  Loss 
Including  Interest 
Operating  Paid    and  Fresh 

Loss  Monev  Expended 

1908    $2,026,035  $4,847425 

'909    2,869,010  5,233.785 

1910    2,167,645  5,246,065 

191 1    2,648,040  5,933.365 

1912    3,039420  5,340,740 

1913    1,738,615  5,876,735 

1914    1,953,970  6,058,710 

1915   •••        1,476,220  6,164,775 

As  late  as  February  21,  1916,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Government  to  look  into  the 
question  of  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditure, 
reported  on  the  government-owned  telegraphs  as 
follows  : 

"The  history  of  the  telegraphs  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  taken  over  in  1870  at  a  cost  (including  capital 
expenditure  on  extensions)  of  £10,129,687  [$50,648,435], 
in  the  anticipation  that  they  would  yield  a  profit  to  the 
State.  After  the  second  year  of  post-office  management 
the  profit  failed  to  cover  interest  on  the  capital  outlay. 
Year  by  year  the  financial  position  has  grown  worse.  In 
recent  years  the  loss  upon  working  has  not  been  less 
than  £  1,000,000  [$5,000,000]  a  year,  and  this  loss  in- 
cludes nothing  for  interest  due  to  the  State  upon  the 
aggregate  losses  of  previous  years." 

If  the  British  Government  had  left  the  telegraphs 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  the  rates  would 
have  been  just  as  reasonable  as  now  and  the  govern- 
ment would  have  avoided  the  loss  of  not  only  about 
$200,000,000,  but  also  the  taxes  which  they  would 
have  been  receiving  from  the  private  companies,  and 


the  interest  on  both  of  these  sums,  and  the  public 
would  have  been  receiving  a  much  improved  service. 

We  might  go  on  with  the  same  story  about  nearly 
every  government-owned  system  in  Europe.  They 
are  all  conducted  with  financial  losses  and  poor 
service.  Even  the  Australian  Government  telegraph 
system,  little  as  it  is,  shows  a  deficit  of  $757,230  for 
the  eighteen  months  ending  June  30,  19 14,  according 
to  the  official  accounts  of  the  Australian  Post  Office 
— and  we  have  heard  much  of  the  great  "success" 
of  government  ownership  in  Australia. 

Government  ownership  cannot  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  The  first  act  of  government 
ownership  is  to  strangle  every  form  of  competition ; 
to  destroy  every  instrument  by  which  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  government-owned  enterprise 
can  be  measured. 

Governments  owning  telegraphs  tax  all  the  people 
to  make  up  the  deficit  due  to  furnishing  telegraph 
service  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people, 
because  after  all  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
copulation  depend  on  the  telegraph  service  or  use 
it  for  more  than  occasional  purposes.  With  gov- 
ernment ownership  there  always  exists  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  telegraph-using  public  for  better 
service  and  lower  rates.  Government  ownership  of 
the  telegraphs  would  add  another  large  body  of  office 
holders  to  the  government  service  and  would  create 
another  almost  equal  body  of  office  seekers.  Gov- 
ernment servants  are  well  paid  and  work  short  hours 
already,  but  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  force 
up  government  employes'  salaries  by  political  pres- 
sure, obviously  for  its  effect  on  the  wage  situation 
generally.  Government  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
taxes.  Wages  must  come  out  of  profitable  enter- 
prise. 

The  value  to  the  American  public  of  competition 
in  telegraphy  is  shown  by  what  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Companv  has  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  reducing  telegraph  rates.  When  that  company 
began  business  in  the  8o's  the  telegraph  rates  were 
high  and  the  service  was  bad.  The  Eastern  and 
Pacific  Coasts  were  twenty-four  hours  apart.  The 
entry  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  into 
the  telegraph  field  as  a  competitor  led  at  once  to  a 
war  of  rates.  The  following  table,  setting  forth  the 
rates  for  a  ten-word  messaee  before  and  after  the 
telegraph  war,  whereby  millions  of  dollars  annually 
have  been  saved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  reductions,  speaks  for  itself : 

Monopoly  Rate  Present 

Before  the  Entry  Competi- 

Points  Between:—  of  the  Postal  tive  Rate 

New  York  and  Arkansas  $1.00  $0.60 

u        "      "    California  . . .    1.50  1.00 
"      "    Colorado  ....    1.25  .75 

"      "    Idaho    1.50  1.00 

"        "      "    Kansas    1.00  .60 

"  "  Louisiana  . . .  1.00  .60 
"      "    Minnesota  . . .    1.00  .60 

"    Montana    1.50  .75 

"        "      "    Nebraska   1.00  .60 

"    •   "      "    N.  Carolina  . .     .75  .50 

The  Public  Service  Commissioners,  who  are  in 
touch  with  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
on  these  matters,  at  their  convention  held  in  San 
Francisco,  on  October  12,  191 5,  as  previously  men- 
tioned received  from  the  Committee  on  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Rates  and  Service  an  exhaustive 
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report  on  this  subject  of  government  ownership,  in- 
cluding letters  and  opinions  from  leading  public 
men  throughout  the  country.  The  following  are 
their  conclusions: 

"When  we  consider,  therefore,  how  intimately  the 
public  welfare  is  bound  up  with  an  adequate  develop- 
ment of  our  wire  service,  and  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences— from  the  standpoint  of  extent,  quality  and 
cost  of  service — which  have  followed  attempts  of  for- 
eign countries  to  develop  their  wire  systems  by  direct 
governmental  agency;  when  we  consider,  too,  that  this 
unfortunate  condition  has  come  about  despite  an  ack- 
nowledged superiority  in  point  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  foreign  governmental  machinery  over  our 
own;  when  we  consider,  finally,  that  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  underlying  the  strikingly  inadequate  character 
of  the  wire  service  abroad,  reveals  governmental  de- 
fects inherent  in  direct  governmental  management,  but 
fortunately  absent  under  a  system  of  governmental 
regulation,  it  would  seem  that,  until  such  time  as  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  adduced  of  a  more  conclusive 
character  than  that  presented  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and  his  assistants,  it  is  preferable  that  the  govern- 
ment in  this  country  continue  its  policy  of  dealing  with 
electrical  systems  of  communication  by  regulation." 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  It  would  cost  the 
government  about  two  billion  dollars  to  take  over 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  In  fact,  it  might 
cost  the  government  a  great  deal  more,  because 
under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  these  vast  properties  would  have 
to  be  paid  for.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Monongahela  Canal  case,  where  the 
United  States  Government  condemned  a  lock  and 
dam,  said  ( 148  U.  S.  329)  :. 

"Before  this  property  can  be  taken  away  from  its 
owners  the  whole  value  must  be  paid;  and  that  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  franchise  to  take  tolls." 

The  same  question  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Omaha  Water  Works  case,  where  the 
court  held  that  even  though  the  city  in  its  original 
franchise  had  reserved  the  right  to  take  the  water 
works  "at  an  appraised  valuation  *  *  Provided, 
that  nothing  shall  be  paid  for  the  unexpired  fran- 
chise of  said  company,"  yet  as  the  court  said  (218 
U.  S.  202) : 

"The  option  to  purchase  excluded  any  value  on  ac- 
count of  unexpired  franchise;  but  it  did  not  limit  the 
value  to  the  bare  bones  of  the  plant,  its  physical  prop- 
erties, such  as  its  lands,  its  machinery,  its  water  pipes 
or  settling  reservoirs,  nor  to  what  it  would  take  to 
reproduce  each  of  its  physical  features.  The  value  in 
equity  and  justice  must  include  whatever  is  contributed 
by  the  fact  of  the  connection  of  the  items  making  a 
complete  and  operating  plant.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  dead  plant  and  a  live  one  is  a  real  value,  and 
is  independent  of  any  franchise  to  go  on,  or  any  mere 
good  will  as  between  such  a  plant  and  its  customers." 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  government  would  have  to 
deal  with  telegraph  lines  on  the  railroads.  Most 
of  those  telegraph  lines  have  been  constructed 
jointly  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  the  railway 
companies,  under  contracts  which  give  the  railroad 
companies  substantial  rights  in  those  telegraph  lines, 
the  usual  contract  being  that  the  telegraph  com- 
pany furnished  the  poles,  wires,  cross-arms  and 
other  material,  while  the  railroad  company  fur- 
nished the  labor  to  erect  and  maintain  the  lines. 
The  courts  hold  that  this  makes  those  telegraph 
lines  joint  property  of  the  telegraph  company  and 
the  railroad  company.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the 


British  Government  after  taking  over  the  telegraph 
nnes  from  the  telegraph  companies,  large  claims 
were  put  in  by  the  railroad  companies  for  their 
contract  rights  in  the  telegraph  lines  built  on  the 
railroad  right  of  way  under  contracts  very  similar 
to  the  American  contracts  referred  to.  The  British 
Government  finally  had  to  pay  to  the  railroads  the 
appraised  value  of  those  contracts — and  it  was  a 
very  large  sum.  The  American  Government  could 
not  acquire  title  to  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United 
States  without  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
railroad  companies  in  addition  to  buying  out  the 
telegraph  companies.  Railroad-telegraph  contracts 
have  proven  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  rail- 
roads and,  at  the  same  time,  have  proven  to  be  a 
source  of  very  great  loss  to  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. The  old-fashioned  railroad-telegraph  con- 
tract has  turned  out  to  be  an  improvident  contract 
so  far  as  the  telegraph  companies  are  concerned. 
So  improvident,  in  fact,  have  they  proven  to  be 
that  the  Postal  Telegraph^Cable  Company  has  re- 
fused for  several  years  past  to  make  any  more  on 
the  old  terms.  As  fast  as  the  few  which  it  has  ex- 
pire, by  their  own  terms,  they  will  not  be  renewed. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  workings  of  those  con- 
tracts has  demonstrated  that  the  telegraph  com- 
pany suffers  great  losses  under  them.  The  con- 
tract which  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  at  pres- 
ent has  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of 
Pittsburgh  shows  a  loss  to  the  telegraph  company 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  during  which  the  contract  has 
been  in  existence.  Fortunately  for  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company,  that  contract  expires  in  June  of 
this  present  year,  and,  of  course,  will  not  be  re- 
newed. In  another  contract  which  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  has  with  a  large  railroad 
system,  the  railroad  company  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  has  its  station  agents  attend  to  the  tele- 
graph business  at  the  stations  and  the  railroad  pavs 
the  station  agent's  wages  for  all  of  his  work,  this 
being  the  usual  provision  in  the  railroad-telegraph 
contracts.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the 
station  agents,  on  account  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  refusing  to  pay  them  a  commission, 
have  neglected  the  transmission  of  telegrams,  and 
at  times  have  refused  to  accept  them  at  all,  result- 
ing in  suits  for  damages  being  brought  aeainst  the 
Postal  Company.  Fortunatelv  the  Postal  Telegraoh 
Company  has  very  few  of  these  railroad-telegraph 
contracts  arid  has  none  at  all  in  perpetuity. 

All  this  shows  that  if  the  government  should  ac- 
quire all  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States 
it  would  be  assuming  an  indefinite  liability  in  con- 
nection with  these  railroad-telegraph  contracts,  and 
judgine  from  the  experience  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  indefinite  liability  would  be  the  source 
of  an  immense  additional  cost  in  acquiring  the  tele- 
graph lines.  * 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  reason  why  at  present 
the  government  should  accmire  the  telegraph  lines 
So  loner  as  the  Postal  Telegraoh-CaWe  Comoanv 
keeps  up  present  competition,  the  public  will  con- 
tinue to  get  better  service  at  cheaper  rates  than 
under  a  government  monopoly,  unless,  of  course,  the 
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government  after  acquiring  the  telegraph  lines 
should  arbitrarily  reduce  the  rates  and  make  up  the 
deficit  by  taxation.  No  one  could  justify  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
public  send  telegrams,  except  at  rare  intervals  in  case 
of  death  in  the  family  or  travel. 

As  to  the  government  acquiring  the  suDmarine 
cable  lines,  we  cannot  see  how  this  could  Le  accom- 
plished nor  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  United  States  Government,  its  >  nsi.ie-s  public 
and  its  citizens.   It  should  be  un'lerrcO^d  mat  there 
is  only  one  cable  running  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  and  for  sufficient  economic  reasons 
of  cost,  efficiency  and  maintenance  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  another,    it  is  the  cable  of  the  French 
Cable  Company  (a  foreign  corporation),  running 
from  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  Bre^t,  France,  a  distance 
of  3,176  miles.   All  the  rest  of  the  cables  from  the 
United  States  form  only  parts  of  the  trans- Atlantic 
cable  systems.  They  run  from  points  in  the  United 
States  to  points  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  Cape  Breton,  or 
Newfoundland,  the  French  island  of  St.  Pierre,  or 
the  Portuguese  Azores,  and  thence  tr.r.  :     the  At- 
lantic to  Great  Britain,  France  nr;d  Ge:tnany.  Hence, 
the  most  vital  sections  of  the  cables,  namely,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  portions,  are  completely  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  or  French  or  Portuguese 
Governments,  as  the  case  may  be.    None  of  those 
governments  would  permit  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  own  such  portions  of  the  cables  as  land 
on  the  terrtory  of  such  foreign  governments,  just 
as  the  United  States  Government  would  not  permit 
a  foreign  government  to  own  the  American  Pacific 
Cable  landing  at  American  points.    It  is  true  that 
certain  cables  connecting  Great  Britain  with  conti- 
nental Europe  are  owned  jointly  by  the  British  and 
continental  countries  where  they  land,  but  in  such 
cases  the  cable  is  under  the  control  of  each  gov- 
ernment, because  either  end  of  a  cable  can  prevent 
the  cable  from  being  operated  and  either  govern- 
ment can  suspend  the  operation  at  will.    In  the 
Atlantic,  however,  the  United  States  Government 
could  acquire  only  one  end  of  the  cable  lines  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  hence  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  control  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  French  and  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernments, namely,  the  mastery  of  cable  communica- 
tion between  Canada  or  the  Azores  and  Europe. 
This  might  be  a  prolific  source  of  international 
complications.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  care  to  embark  on  any  such 
adventurous  expedition.  All  governments  will  allow 
a  foreign  corporation  to  make  landings  on  their 
shores  because  foreign  corporations  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  governments  on  whose  soil  the  land- 
ings are  made,  without  disturbing  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments.   It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  raising  questions  as  to  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  cable  facilities,  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  guided  by  the  example 
set  by  British,  French  and  German  Governments  in 
fostering1  the  development  of  private  cable  enter- 
prises.   In  fact,  although  both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man Governments  own  their  land  telegraph  systems, 
yet  both  of  those  governments  have  recognized  the 


impossibility  and  impracticability  of  owning  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  systems,  and  accordingly  have  as- 
sisted in  developing  private  enterprises  for  that  pur- 
pose, not  only  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States,  but  also  between  those  countries  and 
Africa  and  South  America. 

The  situation  is  peculiar  as  to  cQmpetition  in 
telegraph  and  cables  in  this  country.  That  seems 
to  be  about  the  onH  kind  of  quasi-public  business 
that  still  has  competition.  Railroads  have  very  little, 
and  that  little  is  farl  disappearing  Street  railroads 
naturally  have  r.one.  The  telephone  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  monopoly.  As  to  electric  light  companies, 
gas  companies,  water  works  companies  and  power 
companies,  competition  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
In  fact,  public  policy  is  rapidly  favoring  monopoly 
as  to  thoce  companies.  The  highest  court  in  New 
York  only  a  short  time  ago  said  (207  N.  Y.  98,  99)  : 

"It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  arising  through 
an  extended  and  instructive  experience,  to  withdraw 
the  unrestricted  right  of  competition  between  corpora- 
tions occupying,  through  special  consents  or  franchises, 
the  public  streets  and  places  and  supplying  the  public 
with  their  products  or  utilities  which  are  well-nigh 
necessities." 

Other  states  and  state  commissions  have  adopted 
the  same  policy;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  correct 
policy.  With  telegraph  lines,  however,  the  case  is 
different,  and  we  believe  that  if  at  any  time  com- 
petition in  the  telegraph  business  should  cease,  the 
public  would  insist  at  once  that  the  government 
take  over  the  telegraph  lines.  There  would  be  no 
possibility  of  another  competing  telegraph  company 
arising.  There  would  be  no  room  for  such.  Already 
the  through  highways  of  this  country — particularly 
in  the  East  and  northeast — are  fully  occupied  by 
pole  lines  of  various  kinds.  Moreover,  the  cities 
throughout  the  country  would  not  allow  their  streets 
to  be  torn  up  again  from  end  to  end.  Even  if  they 
did,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  in  view  of  the 
narrow  margin  of  profit  in  the  telegraph  business. 
There  will  never  be  another  telegraph  company 
spreading  over  the  entire  country — and  no  telegraph 
line  can  succeed  unless  it  does  cover  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  history  of  the  tele- 
graph. Certain  railroad  corporations,  disappointed 
at  not  being  able  to  renew  old  contracts  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  have  threat- 
ened to  organize  a  telegraph  company  of  their  own. 
They  will  find,  however,  that  while  they  can  con- 
struct telegraph  lines  on  their  own  railroads,  they 
cannot  hope  to  cover  the  whole  country,  and  when 
it  comes  to  dividing  a  telegraph  toll  between  two 
companies  the  present  small  margin  of  profit  would 
disappear,  and  there  would  be  a  loss  to  both  com- 
panies. Hence  we  say  that  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  is  and  will  be  the  last  competing  company 
in  the  telegraph  business,  and  if  its  independent 
ownership,  management  and  control  should  cease 
and  it  should  pass  into  other  hands,  that  would  be 
the  end  of  competition  in  telegraph,  and  govern- 
ment ownership  of  telegraph  lines  would  quickly 
follow.  So  long,  however,  as  competition  continues, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  government  ownership. 


Our  worst  troubles  are  those  that  never  happen. 
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The  Maintenance  of  Telegraph  Lines* 

BY   R.    M.   TELSCIIOW,   ASSISTANT   CHIEF  OPERATOR, 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  general  public  little  realizes  the  continual 
struggle  being  waged  between  the  telegraph  lines 
and  the  elements.  The  telegraph  operator,  having 
an  intimate  relation  with  the  business  of  electrical 
communication,  understands  the  frailties  of  pole 
lines ;  so  does  the  lineman,  who  responds  to  the  call 
of  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  plays  a  man's 
part  in  keeping  open  the  various  channels  of  tele- 
graphic traffic,  under  the  directing  hand  of  experi- 
enced wire  chiefs.  The  linemen  sometimes  suffer 
untold  hardships,  and  risk  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  restoring  communication, 
rendering  a  service  not  only  to  the  company  which 
employs  them  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  Federal  government  and 
various  states  are  designed  to  safeguard  the  electri- 
cal arteries,  which  are  so  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  from  the  destructive  hand  of  vandals. 
Heavy  penalties  are  provided  to  punish  those  who 
wilfully  destroy  or  molest  telegraph  or  telephone 
wires,  but  the  deadliest  foe  to  the  magic  trail  along 
whose  smooth  metallic  path  whirs  an  endless  stream 
of  messages  is,  of  course,  bad  weather. 

It  may  be  a  terrific  wind  storm  which  blows  over 
the  poles  or  tangles  the  wires,  or  it  may  be  an 
accumulation  of  ice  on  the  wires  which  causes  the 
slender  strands  to  break  from  sheer  weight.  Ex- 
treme cold  has  a  tendency  to  contract  the  metallic 
strings,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  numerous  circuits  snapped  in  every  direction 
following  zero  weather.  In  California,  the  land  of 
big  trees,  big  mountains  and  big  snows,  the  tele- 
graph linemen  sometimes  have  to  dig  the  wires  out 
of  the  deep  snow.  Again,  a  tree  may  be  felled  by 
a  backwoodsman  or  as  a  result  of  an  erratic  bolt 
of  lightning,  directly  across  a  telegraph  or  telephone 
line,  carrying  the  wires  to  the  ground  and  rendering 
them  useless  until  repaired.  Even  rain  contributes 
to  the  uncertainties  and  risks  incurred  by  wire  sys- 
tems. Ordinarily,  rain  storms  are  not  detrimental 
to  the  operation  of  overland  telegraph  lines.  In  cer- 
tain cases  rain  helps  operating  conditions,  but  when 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  succeeds  a  protracted  dry  spell, 
the  dust  which  has  gathered  on  insulators,  cross- 
arms  and  poles  becomes  moistened  and  the  resultant 
paste  affords  an  excellent  medium  of  escape  for  the 
current.  A  little  leakage  on  each  pole  soon  causes 
the  loss  of  considerable  current.  To  render  such 
circuits  workable  it  is  necessary  to  "repeater''  them, 
which  means  the  introduction  automatically  of  fresh 
electrical  impetus  at  intermediate  stations  where 
equipment  for  that  purpose  is  available. 

Cold  weather  contracts,  and  heat  expands  metal. 
Telegraph  wires  are  manufactured  of  iron  or  cop- 
per, and  to  provide  against  the  changing  tempera- 
ture during  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  certain  margin  of  slack  when 
stringing  wires  from  one  pole  to  another.  High 
winds  frequently  cause  the  wires  to  swing,  and 
where  too  much  slack  has  been  allowed,  they  con- 
stantly collide  with  one  another,  causing  a  jumble 
of  sienals.  which  is  not  only  confusing  but  ex- 

*Erie  Railroad  Magazine. 


tremely  annoying  to  operators,  and  multiplies  the 
possibility  of  errors.  The  wire  chiefs  at  the  large 
terminal  offices  endeavor  to  locate  the  exact  section 
where  the  disturbance  is  most  pronounced,  and 
there  are  sometimes  a  number  of  wires  through  the 
storm  area  which  are  strangely  unaffected  by  the 
trouble.  These  are  substituted  for  the  ones  swing- 
ing to  maintain  long  as  possible  important  circuits 
over  direct  routes.  When  every  wire  on  a  particular 
pole  line  is  affected,  the  only  thing  possible  is  to 
rearrange  circuits  avoiding  the  disturbed  territory," 
or  divert  traffic  over  other  routes.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  slower  service.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  however,  that  the  impairment  of  a  large 
number  of  wires  from  any  cause,  cripples  the  facili- 
ties of  the  telegraph  company  and  a  congested 
condition  is  likely  to  occur  on  other  circuits. 

Why  don't  the  companies  place  the  wires  under- 
ground? you  may  ask.  To  the  lay  mind  that  is  the 
solution  promptly  advanced  on  each  occasion  that 
the  wires  suffer  annihilation  through  the  elements. 
Apart  from  certain  electrical  objections  which 
would  have  to  be  overcome,  is  the  important  item 
of  expense.  It  would  cost  a  fabulous  sum  of  money 
to  bury  the  wires.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
wires  work  better  overhead  than  underground. 
Induction  (or  leakage  from  one  wire  to  another 
without  actual  contact)  plays  a  large  part  in  prac- 
ical  telegraphy,  and  where  the  wires  are  laid  close 
together,  as  in  a  cable,  the  problem  becomes  a 
serious  one.  Hence,  it  is  not  only  the  expense  in- 
volved which  prevents  the  companies  from  putting 
their  wires  underground,  but  the  added  electrical 
difficulties.  Doubtless  these  obstacles  will  be 
surmounted  in  time. 


Electrical  Heating. — In  all  electrical  heating 
apparatus  heat  is  obtained  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  a  wire  or  conductor.  The  amount 
of  heat  generated  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
current  and  on  the  resistance  to  the  passage  thereof. 
If  the  resistance  is  doubled  while  the  current  re- 
mains the  same  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is 
doubled.  If,  however,  the  current  is  doubled  while 
the  resistance  remains  the  same,  four  times  the 
amount  of  heat  is  obtained.  The  current  depends 
upon  the  voltage  and  the  resistance  and  is  equal  to 
the  voltage  divided  by  the  resistance. 


Elektron  is  the  name  of  an  electrical  magazine 
published  monthly  at  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  The  lead- 
ing article  is  on  the  Icelandic  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, by  Mr.  Gisli  J.  Olafson,  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  government  telegraph  and  telephone  depart- 
ment, who  visited  this  country  a  year  or  more  ago 
and  studied  American  telegraph  and  telephone  meth- 
ods. This  article  is  printed  in  the  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  The  magazine  is  modern  in  its 
make-up  and  character  and  breathes  progress. 


Mr.  J.  Q.  Morgan,  Whitefish,  Mont.,  writes: 
"Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $2.00  covering 
subscription  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 
Never  allow  it  to  expire." 
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Clear  Transmission 
Always  Neces- 
sary 9  Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 
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From  the  Earjy  Period 
of  theTelegraph  tothe  present 
remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  Electrici^ 

KERITE 

has  been  continuously  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  reliable  and 
permanent  insulation  known 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Adams,  circuit  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
recently  fell,  breaking  one  of  his  arms  in  two  places. 

Extension  of  Electric  Power  on  Great 
Northern. —  The  Great  Northern  Railway  is  to 
extend  its  system  of  electric  propulsion  and  will 
build  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Chelan  River  to 
produce  150,000  horse-power  to  operate  the  com- 
pany's line  between  Spokane  and  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
company  is  planning  to  electrify  its  coast  lines  be- 
tween Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  500  miles. 


Meeting  of  Committee  No.  5,  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents. 

A  meeting  of  Committee  No.  5  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Kaiser,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  at  195 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  February  27.  Those 
present  were  J.  F.  Caskey,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  chairman ;  I.  C.  Forshee, 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  W.  M.  Gould,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York ; 
N.  E.  Smith,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  W.  L.  Cook,  Reliable 
Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  committee  went  into  the  work  of  the  present 
year  very  carefuly  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  obtaining  certain  data  to  be  acted  upon  later 
in  the  formulation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  association  at  the  Washington  con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  September  18. 

Another  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held 
later. 


Loud  Speaking  Transmitters  and  Receivers  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Train  dispatchers  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
are  no  longer  required  to  wear  the  cumbersome  and 
uncomfortable  head  receiver  and  chest  transmitter 
instruments  when  performing  their  duties  This 
railroad  is  adopting  the  Stentor  system  of  loud- 
speaking  transmitters  and  receivers.  This  new  appar- 
atus is  so  designed  that  messages  come  in  from  the 
way  offices  on  telephone  receivers  equipped  with 
megaphones.  The  dispatcher  can  hear  very  distinct- 
ly what  the  way  offices  say  to  him  without  the 
necessity  of  being  close  to  the  receiver.  Likewise 
in  sending  messages  from  the  dispatcher's  office 
to  the  way  offices  the  use  of  the  loud  speaking  ap- 
paratus enables  the  operator  to  talk  into  the  trans- 
mitter in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  without  the 
necessity  of  being  close  to  it  in  each  case.  At  the 
same  time,  messages  received  at  the  way  offices  are 
very  clear  and  distinct,  and  in  fact  in  every  way  the 
new  instrument  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
style  of  chest  transmitters. 

At  Easton,  Pa.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has 
two  train  dispatching  circuits,  (one  for  the  east 
and  one  for  the  west  end  of  the  New  Jersey  and 
Lehigh  Division)  equipped  with  the  Stentor  system. 


At  Buffalo,  where  the  railroad  has  one  train  dis- 
patching circuit,  taking  in  the  entire  Buffalo  Divi- 
sion, the  apparatus  is  likewise  used.  At  Sayre,  Pa., 
a  trial  is  being  made  of  these  loud  speaking  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  on  the  three  full  dispatchers 
sets  which  work  the  main  line  from  Sayre  to  Man- 
chester, N.  Y.,  the  main  line  from  Sayre  to  Ransom, 
Pa.,  including  the  Montrose  and  State  Line  and 
Sullivan  branches,  and  the  Ithaca,  Willard  and 
Naples  branches. 

Practically  the  entire  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  equipped  with  train  dispatching  telephone  lines. 
There  are  nine  train  dispatching  circuits  all  told 
which,  in  actual  use,  have  proved  themselves  effi- 
cient in  the  most  satisfactory  sort  of  way. 


Addition  to  Phillips  Code. 

In  our  February  16  issue  was  printed  an  item 
stating  that  it  .  had  been  suggested  to  spell  out  in 
future  the  word  "how,"  in  the  Phillips  Code,  and 
rse  the  abbreviation  "hw"  to  indicate  that  a  hard 
word  was  to  follow. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bruckner,  the  well-known  telegrapher 
who  revised  the  code  and  brought  it  up  to  date,  does 
not  agree  with  the  suggestion.  He  says : 

"First,  no  first-class  sender  ever  goes  over  a  word 
1  second  time.  The  man  who  runs  through  a  diffi- 
( ult  word  and  then  repeats  it  is  a  'rattle  brain'  and 
cannot  make  an  average  if  given  ninety  minutes  to 
the  hour. 

"Secondly,  a  first-class  sender  will  transmit  hard 
words  and  proper  names  at  such  a  decrease  of  speed 
r.s  to  be  a  warning  within  itself,  and  also  enable 
the  receiver  to  get  it  down  without  extra  effort. 

'Thirdly,  if  difficult  words  are  sent  properly  a 
prefix  signal  is  not  necessary,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out;  and  if  such  words  are  not  so  sent,  then  any 
Prefix  can  only  add  extra  confusion.  For  example, 
how  can  any  prefix  help  the  receiver  when,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  'irradium'  is  sent  'cirwium'? 

"And  this  is  the  view  of  all  my  colleagues  from 
whom  I  have  sought  an  opinion." 


OBITUARY. 

William  H.  Magehan,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  died 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  21. 


INDUSTRIAL, 

The  Diaphragm  Telegraph  Sounder  made  by 
the  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  is  growing  in  favor  in  railroad 
telegraph  departments,  and  on  commercial  lines, 
as  it  meets  all  the  local  battery  problems.  Bat- 
teries are  expensive  to  instal  and  to  maintain,  but 
with  the  diaphragm  sounder  the  question  of  bat- 
teries need  not  be  considered  at  all  because  locals 
are  not  needed  where  this  instrument  is  available. 
The  use  of  this  sounder  means  elimination  of  bat- 
tery costs,  maintenance  and  trouble,  especially  in 
small  stations  where  batteries  usually  do  not  re- 
ceive proper  care. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy,  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony,  standard 
works  have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance. 
The  questions  following  each  department  are  made 
up  independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  owrk. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken 
are  "American  Telegraphy,,,  by  Wm,  Maver,  Jr.; 
"  Radiotelegraphy, "  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  Nczvs 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

THE  GRAVITY  OR  CALLAUD  CELL. 

The  elements  of  the  gravity  cell  are  a  copper  and 
a  zinc  plate.  The  solution  in  which  the  copper  plate 
is  placed  is,  primarily,  that  formed  by  the  dissolving 
of  "bluestone"  in  water.  Bluestone  is  known  in 
chemistry  as  sulphate  of  copper.  The  zinc  plate  is 
immersed  in  water,  but  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
is  subsequently  formed  around  it. 

In  the  Daniell  cell,  which  was  the  first  constant  cell 
invented,  and  of  which  the  gravity,  or  Callaud  cell, 
is  a  modification,  the  copper  plate  is  placed  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  same 
cell  is  placed  a  porous  cup  containing  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  the  zinc  plate  is 
immersed. 

The  chemical  action  assumed  to  take  place  in  the 
Daniell  cell  when  the  circuit  is  closed  mny,  in  gen- 


FIG.  I — GRAVITY  CELL. 

cral,  be  stated  as  follows :  Oxygen  attacks  the  zinc 
element,  forming  oxide  of  zinc  which  displaces  the 
hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphate 
of  zinc ;  the  hydrogen  thus  released  attacks  a  mole- 
cule of  the  copper  sulphate,  displacing  the  copper  of 
the  sulphate,  and  forming  with  the  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen of  the  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
with  a  newly  formed  oxide  of  zinc,  forming  another 
molecule  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  again  releasing 
hydrogen  which  in  turn  displaces  metallic  copper, 
as  before.  This  action,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is  supj 
posed  to  take  place  throughout  the  cell,  or  until  the 
copper  plate  is  reached,  the  result  being  that  the  hy- 
drogen is  not  set  free,  but,  instead  an  atom  of  pure 
copper  is  deposited  on  the  copper  plate  of  the  cell. 

The  chemical  action  that  occurs  in  the  gravity  cell 
on  closed  circuit  mav  be  considered  the  same  as  that 


of  the  Daniell  cell.  Consequently,  the  elements  of 
the  cell  remain  as  at  first,  copper  and  zinc,  and  a 
practically  uniform,  or  constant  electromotive  force 
is  thus  maintained.  In  other  words,  since  the  hy- 
drogen is  diverted  from  the  copper  plate,  polariza- 
tion does  not  ensue. 

The  gravity  battery  is  usually  set  up  in  glass  cells 
about  rix  inches  in  diameter  by  eight  inches  in 
height.  The  copper  plate  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cell ;  the  zinc  plate  is  suspended  by  a  hanger 
from  the  rim  of  the  cell,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  An  insu- 
lated copper  wire  is  connected  to  the  copper  plate  as 
shown. 

The  form  of  zinc  plate  shown  in  the  figure  is 
called  the  "crowfoot."  Occasionally,  star-shaped 
zincs,  which  are  suspended  by  a  "tripod"  resting  on 
the  top  oFthe  cell,  are  employed. 

The  bluestone,  in  crystals,  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  around  the  copper  plate,  and  sufficient 
water  is  poured  into  the  cell  to  cover  the  zinc.  The 
bluestone  dissolves  quite  rapidly,  forming  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper. 

After  the  cell  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time  a 
certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed.  This 
is  also  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  cell,  but,  owing 
to  the  respective  specific  gravities  of  the  two  solu- 
tions, they  do  not  speedily  mix ;  the  sulphate  of  cop 
per,  being  the  heavier  of  the  two  solutions,  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom.   Hence  the  name  of  the  cell. 

While,  however,  as  just  stated,  the  specific  grav- 
ities of  the  respective  solutions  keep  the  copper  sul- 
phate below  the  zinc  sulphate,  the  solutions  will 
eventually  mingle  unless  the  action  of  the  cell  is 
sufficient  to  use  up  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  speedily 
as  it  is  dissolved.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  cop- 
per sulphate  solution  diffuses  through  the  cell  and 
is  decomposed  by  the  zinc  plate ;  the  oxygen  joining 
with  the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  copper 
of  the  sulphate  being  deposited  on  the  zinc  as  a  black 
mud,  in  appearance.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
obvious  that  this  action  will  take  place  most  rapidly 
when  the  cells  are  continuously  idle,  that  is,  open. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  a  "constant"  cell  ?  Who  invented  the  first 
constant  cell  ? 

What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Daniell  cell  and  the  gravity  cell  ? 

Describe  the  chemical  action  of  the  Daniell  cell. 

How  is  the  gravity  cell  usually  set  up  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  zinc  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion ? 

What  other  type  of  zinc  is  employed  in  gravity 
batteries? 

What  is  the  "blue  stone"  used  in  gravity  batteries? 
What  is  the  cause  of  separation  of  the  blue  solu- 
tion and  the  white  in  a  cell  of  gravity  battery  ? 

Telephony. 

HOW  A  SMALL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IS  OPERATED 

Most  of  us  living  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
are  familiar  with  only  one  kind  of  telephone — that 
known  as  the  "central  battery"  type,  on  which  the 
mere  act  of  taking  the  receiver  from  the  hook  sum- 
mons the  operator  at  the  exchange.    But  there  is 
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another  type,  which,  while  it  was  formerly  used 
all  over  the  country,  is  now  confined  principally  to 
the  smaller  towns  and  rural  centers.  This  is  the 
"magneto"  system,  on  which,  in  order  to  call  "cen- 
tral," it  is  necessary  to  turn  a  crank  before  taking 
the  receiver  off  the  hook. 

We  are  going  to  describe,  as  simply  as  possible, 
the  operation  of  a  telephone  system  employing  this 
"magneto"  type  of  instrument.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  shall  trace  the  course  of  a  message  from  one 
subscriber,  through  the  exchange,  to  another  sub- 
scriber, showing  you  just  what  happens  from  the 
time  you  turn  the  crank  to  call  central  to  the  time 
when  you  hang  up  the  receiver  and  "ring  off." 

CALLING  CENTRAL. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  live  in  a  small  country 
town ;  that  your  telephone  number  is  72,  and  that 
you  want  to  call  up  someone  whose  number  is  49. 
You  go  to  the  telephone,  turn  the  crank,  and  take 
down  the  receiver. 

Now  look  at  the  diagram.  At  the  left  you  will 
see  your  telephone,  with  the  two  wires  that  connect 
it  with  a  socket  or  "jack"  in  the  exchange  switch-. 


FIG.  I — DIAGRAM  OF  MAGNETO  TELEPHONE  CIRCUITS. 


board,  marked  writh  your  number,  72.  Just  above 
this  jack  you  will  see  a  small  ball  with  the  black 
side  turned  outward,  facing  the  operator,  which  is 
its  usual  position.  But  when  you  turned  the  crank 
you  worked  a  small  generator  inside  the  body  of 
your  telephone  instrument  (this  generator  is  termed 
a  "hand  generator").  This  created  a  current  of 
electricity  which  passed  over  the  wires  to  the  ex- 
change, and  made  the  ball  swing  around  until  its 
red  side  was  exposed  (white  in  the  diagram),  thus 
calling  central's  attention  to  your  signal.  The 
picture  of  the  switchboard  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  jacks 
for  each  line  (105  in  this  case),  with  the  ball  signal 
for  each  line  just  above  the  jack. 

ANSWERING  OF  A  CALL  BY  THE  OPERATOR. 

Ranged  along  the  front  of  the  switchboard  below 
the  jacks,  on  a  horizontal  board  known  as  the  key- 
shelf,  are  two  rows  of  "plugs,"  which  are  fastened 
on  the  ends  of  flexible  cords.  The  cords  are  held 
down  below  the  keyshelf  by  pulley  weights,  like  those 
used  on  window  cords.  A  "plug"  is  an  apparatus 
something  like  a  short  pencil  stub,  which  can  be 
inserted  in  a  jack  to  make  connections  between  the 
two  wires  of  the  jack  and  the  two  wires  in  the  cord. 

The  row  of  plugs  at  the  back  are  called  "answer- 
ing plugs,  the  front  row  "calling"  plugs.  Each 
answering  plug  is  connected,  through  its  cord,  with 
the  calling  plug  in  front  of  it,  the  two  together  form- 
ing a  "pair  of  cords." 

When  central  sees  the  red  signal  over  your  num- 
ber she  picks  up  any  one  of  the  answering  plugs 
and  inserts  it  into  the  jack  just  below  the  signal — 
your  jack,  No.  72.   This  turns  the  ball  back,  so  that 


its  black  side  is  again  exposed,  and  also  allows  the 
current  from  your  telephone  to  pass  into  that  par- 
ticular pair  of  cords. 

On  the  keyshelf,  in  front  of  the  plugs,  is  a  row 
of  levers,  or  handles,  known  as  "keys,"  one  belong- 
ing to  each  pair  of  cords.  Central  next  presses  back 
the  key  lever  corresponding  to  the  pair  of  cords 
whose  answering  plug  is  in  jack  No.  72.  This 
operation  allows  the  current  from  your  telephone  to 
pass  through  the  answering  cord  to  the  telephone 
the  operator  wears  strapped  to  her  head.  She  asks 
you,  "Number,  please?" 

You  say,  "Give  me  four-nine." 

If  you  will  now  again  refer  to  the  diagram  you 
can  trace  the  current  from  your  telephone  to  your 


jack,  through  the  answering  plugs  and  cord,  and 
through  the  key  to  the  operator's  head-telephone. 

RINGING  THE  DESIRED  SUBSCRIBER. 

Central,  leaving  the  answering  plug  in  jack  No. 
72,  now  picks  up  the  corresponding  calling  plug  and 
inserts  it  in  jack  No.  49,  thus  connecting  you  with 
the  line  of  the  person  you  asked  for.  She  then  pulls 
the  key  handle  toward  her  for  a  moment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  her  other  hand,  turns  the  crank 
of  a  hand  generator  in  the  switchboard  (this  may  be 
seen  at  the  right,  under  the  front  edge  of  the  key- 
shelf, in  Fig.  2).  This  rings  the  bell  of  telephone 
No.  49. 

If  you  will  refer  again  to  the  diagram  you  will 
notice  that  when  the  key-handle  is  pulled  forward 
the  calling  cord  is  disconnected  from  the  answering 
cord,  and  connected  with  the  operator's  hand  gen- 
erator. 
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CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  soon  as  central  has  "rung  up"  No.  49,  she 
allows  the  key-handle  to  spring  back  to  its  normal 
vertical  position,  and  you  are  in  direct  connection 
with  telephone  No.  49,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
You  are  now  ready  to  begin  your  conversation. 

RINGING  OFF. 

When  you  have  finished  your  conversation,  you 
hang  up  the  receiver  and  turn  the  crank  to  "ring 
off."  This  time  the  current  from  your  hand  genera- 
tor, instead  of  moving  the  ball  over  jack  No.  72 
(this  ball  is  "cut  off"  by  the  inserted  plug),  passes 
on  through  the  answering  plug  and  drops  a  small 
shutter  that  is  set  into  the  switchboard  below  the 
banks  of  jacks.  There  is  one  of  these  shutters  for 
each  pair  of  cords.  (Fig.  2  shows  a  pair  of  cords 
in  use,  with  their  corresponding  shutter  dropped  for 
a  "ring  off"  signal).  This  dropping  of  the  shutter 
acts  as  a  signal  to  the  operator,  who,  first  making 
sure  that  you  are  through  talking,  pulls  the  answer- 
ing plug  out  of  jack  No.  72,  the  calling  plug  out 
of  jack  No.  49,  and  resets  the  drop  shutter. 

You  and  party  No.  49  are  now  disconnected,  and 
will  remain  so  until  either  of  you  sends  or  receives 
another  message. 


RADIATION  OF  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES. 

These  two  fields  of  force  changing  their  direc- 
tion and  intensity  with  great  rapidity  and  traveling 
outward  from  the  wire  in  the  medium  called  the 
ether  with  the  velocity  of  light,  300,000,000  meters 
or  186,000  miles  per  second,  are  the  electromagnetic 
waves  of  radio  telegraphy.  They  spread  simultane- 
ously radially  outward  and  upward  from  the  an- 
tenna as  this  vertical  wire  is  called.   The  energy  of 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

STATIC  AND  MAGNETIC  FIELDS  NEAR  A  WIRE. 

If  a  long  wire  is  placed  vertically  and  positive 
and  negative  charges  are  alternately  applied  at  the 


FIG.  9..      *  A 

the  varying  electric  charges  and  currents  is  thus  im- 
parted to  the  medium,  or  is  radiated. 

The  two  fields  constituting  the  wave  and  their  out- 
ward motion  in  radiation  are  shown  in  a  general  way 
in  Fig.  9,  where  the  electric  field  is  indicated  as 
lines  and  the  magnetic  field  as  dots,  this  latter  being 
necessary,  as  in  Fig.  5,  because  the  magnetic  field  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  At  great 
distances  from  the  transmitting  antenna  the  static 
lines  become  straight  and  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
er© be  continued) 


FIG.  6.  FIG.  7. 

bottom  and  flow  along  the  wire,  we  shall  have  near 
the  wire  alternately  opposite  static  fields,  due  to  the 
charges;  and  at  the  same  time  alternately  op- 
posite magnetic  fields  due  to  the  alternating  cur- 
rents. Thus,  Fig.  6  shows  in  perspective  the 
wire  with  a  positive  charge,  surrounded  by  its 
vertical  static  field  S  and  its  horizontal  magnetic 
field  M1,  and  Fig.  7  the  wire  with  a  negative 
charge  and  both  its  fields  reversed  in  direction.  Both 
the  static  and  magnetic  lines  as  seen  when  projected 
on  the  plane  below  the  wire  are  shown  together  in 
Fig.  8,  where  the  magnetic  lines  are  circles,  as  in 
Fig.  4  and  the  static  lines  are  straight,  being  radial 
with  respect  to  the  circles. 


fig.  8. 

face  of  the  earth  and  the  magnetic  lines  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  surface. 

QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  would  cause  alternately  opposite  static  fields 
near  a  wire  ? 

If  a  wire,  as  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  is  charged  with  a 
positive  and  then  with  a  negative  current,  or  charge, 
how  are  the  static  and  magnetic  fields  disposed 
around  the  wire  in  each  case? 

What  is  the  speed  of  the  electromagnetic  waves 
through  the  ether? 

How  are  electromagnetic  waves  propagated  from 
the  antenna? 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  Page  112,  March  1) 

It  is  on  record  that  a  manager  in  a  small  city 
made  requisition  for  a  piece  of  electrical  machinery. 
The  (requisition  in  being  copied  reached  the  supply 
department  with  the  figures  somewhat  jumbled. 
The  result  was  that  the  distant  office  received  a 
piece  of  machinery  too  large  to  permit  its  passage 
through  the  ordinary  size  door.  The  manager  was 
dumb-founded,  >and  after  several  telegrams  had 
been  exchanged  with  headquarters  it  was  learned 
that  a  very  expensive  error  had  been  made  and  the 
company  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  This  was  all 
due  to  lack  of  system.  Errors  in  big  things  and 
errors  in  little  things  are  frequently  traced  to  lack 
of  method  and  system.  Every  man  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  be  methodical,  to  be  right  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  simplify  his  work  by  following  a  system. 

If  a  man  fails  to  adopt  a  system  he  multiplies 
his  own  work  and  involves  the  work  of  others  so 
that  it  takes  many  times  the  amount  of  labor  to  ac- 
complish an  object  than  it  should  have  taken  if 
method  and  system  had  been  called  into  use. 

It  is  less  work  to  do  a  thing  right  than  to  do  it 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  brain  must  be  called 
upon  in  the  exercise  of  care  but  brains  never  wear 
out 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  requisitions  for  mat- 
erial reach  headquarters  in  such  shape  that  they 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  originating  point  for  ex- 
planations. Material  for  which  the  office  has  no  use 
is  ordered.  The  quantity  asked  for  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  requirements  and  in  many  other 
ways  the  requisition  is  prepared  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner and  disgusts  those  who  have  to  handle  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  frequently  offices  have 
to  be  called  on  the  wire  from  headquarters  and 
asked  about  various  items  found  on  the  requisitions 
which  could  not  be  understood.  This  is  all  wrong 
and  it  makes  the  work  at  headquarters  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory.  A  little  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papers,  which  is  system  under  another 
name,  would  have  saved  much  trouble  and  an- 
noyance. 

Every  requisition  is  now  thoroughly  supervised 
at  headquarters  and  if  any  errors  exist  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  discovered  and  remedied  before 
the  actual  shipment  takes  place.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  a  clerk  should  be  trusted  with  the  compilation 
of  a  requisition  the  manager  or  chief  operator  of 
an  office  should  scrutinize  it  carefully  and  see  that  it 
reflects  creditably  on  his  department.  This  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  those  at  headquarters  pass- 
ing unfavorable  comment  on  the  sloppy  work  per- 
formed at  the  distant  offices. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  officials  carefully  watch 
every  employe  in  the  service.  If  a  man  is  observed 
studying  educational  articles  on  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone engineering  such  as  are  found  in  the  columns 
of  trade  publications  a  favorable  note  is  placed 
along  side  of  his  name  and  he  is  selected  for  pro- 
motion when  the  opportunity  offers.  Employes 
are  promoted  on  the  strength  of  what  they  know 
and  the  officials  will  not  take  chances  in  advancing 
those  they  do  not  know.   Employers  are  at  all  times 


on  the  lookout  for  competent  people  and  a  man  has 
to  be  unusually  reticent  if  he  can  succeed  in  hiding 
his  light  under  a  bushel. 

The  publisher  of  this  journal  has  several  times 
been  requested  to  submit  the  names  of  men  whom 
we  thought  would  make  good  canvassers  for  busi- 
ness. We  only  had  an  example  of  their  work  in 
behalf  of  this  journal,  but  that  was  quite  sufficient. 
Over  fifty  agents  of  this  publication  were  promoted 
during  the  year  1916.  Many  of  them  were  selected 
because  of  their  painstaking  methods  in  handling 
our  affairs,  which  were  regarded  as  large  enough 
to  indicate  the  caliber  of  the  man  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient  for  those  entrusted  with  the  selection. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  but  very  improbable,  to 
keep  a  qualified  person  from  advancing.  If  his 
own  employer  does  not  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
man  someone  else  will  and  promotion  will  follow 
in  spite  of  local  conditions  and  personal  hindrances. 
Every  man  is  fitted  to  do  one  thing  better  than 
another.  It  would  not.  do  for  us  all  to  prefer 
the  same  line  of  work.  Some  telegraph  people  are 
better  fitted  to  handle  men  in  an  operating  room; 
others  are  again  better  qualified  to  meet  the  public  as 
managers  of  offices.  Our  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  So  and  So  is  a 
misfit.  If  this  is  true  the  superior  official  should 
study  what  the  individual  lacks  to  make  his  ser- 
vices acceptable  and  ascertain  if  there  is  a  posi- 
tion in  the  service  the  misfit  is  qualified  to  fill.  If 
there  is  that  is  where  he  belongs.  We  frequently 
record  in  these  columns  the  transfer  of  someone 
from  the  managership  to  a  chief  operator's  posi- 
tion and  vice-versa.  Others  again  are  recorded  as 
being  transferred  from  one  department  to  another 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  company. 

There  are  many  ways  of  improving  the  service 
and  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  every  one  on  the 
pay  roll  of  a  company  to  do  his  share  in  searching 
for  and  suggesting  improvements. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Wisdom  from  a  Book. 

Extracts  from  a  book  on  the  practice  of  teleg- 
raphy : 

A  ground  wire  is  necessary  to  ground  all  mes- 
sages during  a  storm,  or  at  other  times  when  fric- 
tion may  be  very  great  in  order  to  prevent  danger. 

Wet  batteries,  generally  used  by  telegraph  com- 
panies are  composed  of  water,  blue  stone,  copper 
and  zinc. 

The  switchboard  is  simply  a  board  of  well- 
seasoned  wood,  fitted  in  front  with  metal  strips 
running  vertically  and  terminating  in  the  thumb- 
screws. 

A  circuit  is  formed  by  two  wires  connecting  the 
key  and  sounder  of  the  instrument  with  the  battery. 

It  is  the  consummation  of  the  minerals  compos- 
ing the  batteries  that  occasions  the  friction  neces- 
sary to  move  the  instrument  or  cause  the  sounder 
to  vibrate.  Without  a  complete  circuit  the  instru- 
ment will  not  sound,  for  there  is  no  friction. 

Linseed  oil  poured  over  the  top  of  the  water  in 
batteries  does  not  affect  the  friction  at  all. 
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The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

All  of  the  telegraph  people  residing-  on  the  planet 
Mars  had  gathered  around  in  the  grand  stand  to 
get  a  front  view  in  the  tournament  which  was  sched- 
uled to  come  off  February  22,  Washington's  birth- 
day. There  was  no  crowding  or  elbowing  or  push- 
ing, as  there  was  a  place  for  everyone,  and  every- 
body was  in  his  place. 

A  gigantic  sounder  was  in  the  middle  of  the  arena 
specially  arranged  so  all  could  hear,  and  many  good- 
natured  jokes  were  told  on  this  instrument  while 
waiting  for  the  big  event  to  take  place. 

All  ex-members  of  the  profession  were  there  and 
there  were  no  goats  or  black  sheep,  and  only  joy 
and  happiness  prevailed.  It  did  one's  soul  good  to 
see  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  old  linemen  and  bat- 
tery men  who  were  in  the  assemblage,  all  of  whom 
were  on  the  alert  for  line  or  battery  trouble,  just 
as  they  were  erstwhile  on  earth,  and  all  seemed 
anxious  to  do  something  to  make  the  tournament 
an  affair  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  included  such 
old-time  linemen  as  George  Melton,  Harry  Collins, 
Joe  Keenan,  Tom  Dushane,  John  Crouch,  Tommy 
Calahan,  Delos  Rich,  Jimmy  Brush  and  many  others 
well  known  in  their  day. 

At  this  juncture  a  great  noise  was  heard  across 
the  river  Styxx — the  name  is  spelled  with  a  double 
"x"  on  Mars.  Shots  from  fowling  pieces,  small  pis- 
tols, hurrahing  and  cheering  of  all  kinds  were  dis- 
tinguished behind  a  column  of  dust,  which,  presently 
clearing  away,  disclosed  to  view  an  immense  army 
of  regulars  and  irregulars,  some  clad  in  uniform, 
bearing  rifles,  but  mostly  composed  of  a  uniformed 
delegation  bearing  weapons  of  a  more  ancient  date. 

Fifes  and  drums  were  playing,  adding  inspiration 
to  the  scene.  A  herald  appeared  before  the  grand 
stand  and  announced  that  this  being  Washington's 
birthday  it  was  only  immensely  proper  to  pay  the 
respects  to  that  great  personage,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
coming  with  his  Continental  troops  to  celebrate  the 
day  and  participate  in  the  tournament. 

Just  then  the  first  column  of  General  Washing- 
ton's army  swung  into  line,  bivouacking  on  the  green 
sward  fronting  the  grand  stand.  A  long  list  of 
generals  and  presidents  arrived  in  carriages,  but 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  true  Jeffersonian  simplicity, 
appeared  mounted  on  a  milk  white  steed. 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,"  began  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, addressing  the  "Father"  of  his  country,  but 
he  was  interrupted  by  General  Washington,  who 
extended  his  hand,  remarking  "And  I  will  shake 
hands  with  him  who  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  Mr.  Lincoln  agreed  to  share  that 
honor  with  his  illustrious  patron  and  friend,  and  the 
cannons  belched  forth  the  regulation  presidential 
salute. 

A  little  hatchet  with  a  cherry  handle  was  sus- 
pended from  General  Washington's  belt,  a  little 
after  the  style  in  which  the  Scotchman  wears  his 
paint  brush. 

Many  old  British  generals  were  present  but  not 
in  line.    Marquis  De  Lafayette,  smiling,  and  full 


of  bonhomme,  went  up  and  down  the  line,  shaking 
hands  with  the  presidents  and  soldiers  alike. 

The  bulletin  board  on  the  planet  Mars  is  on  the 
azure  sky  and  an  electric  pen  propelled  by  wireless 
telegraph  copies  off  in  red  ink,  not  unlike  tongues 
of  fire,  indelibly  all  items  of  news. 

George  Washington  and  his  heroes  were  reading 
the  latest  bulletins  from  the  big  war,  and  as  they 
read  a  look  of  deep  concern  covered  the  faces  of  all. 
"I  don't  like  this  late  news,"  said  the  general,  "but 
I  know  my  country  is  in  safe  hands  and  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  be  backed  by  congress  in  every- 
thing he  may  want  to  undertake.  But  this  is  not 
war,  it  is  barbarism." 

"We  fought  like  gentlemen,"  ejaculated  Lord 
Cornwall,  and  General  Washington  doffed  his  hat 
to  acknowledge  the  compliment. 

"It  will  be  all  right  to  delay  giving  any  advice 
to  President  Wilson  until  he  really  needs  it,"  con- 
tinued Gen.  Washington,  "but  I  wish  to  inforn 
him  that  he  has  a  mighty  army  up  here  in  Mars 
who  will  appear  at  the  proper  time  to  lerrd  aid  and 
assistance  to  his  efforts." 

"Come,  my  illustrious  predecessor,  come  with 
me  and  after  a  little  speech-making  we  will  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  the  Pleiades  Club," 
thus  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  took  the  arm 
of  George  Washington  for  a  stroll  around  the 
grand  stand. 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  telegraphy  and 
telegraph  operators  during  my  career  .at  the 
White  House,"  Mr.  Lincoln  continued,  "and  I  wish 
to  introduce  you  to  some  of  those  I  met  and  who 
will,  no  doubt,  take  part  in  this  tournament,  now 
about  to  take  place." 

"We  had  nothing  but  'wig-wagging*  from  the 
tops  of  high  hills  and  some  signal  fires  during 
my  time,"  said  General  Washington,  "and  this 
new  invention  by  my  dear  friend,  Professor 
Morse  came  to  serve  his  country  in  good  stead, 
and  I  will  be  delighted  to  meet  all  your  old  tele- 
graph friends." 

The  two  presidents  then  met  the  following 
old-timers  who  were  in  the  United  States  service 
during  the  civil  war:  H.  A.  Bogardus,  W.  K. 
Applebaugh,  S.  M.  Brown,  Madison  Buell,  W.  W. 
Burhans,  M.  J.  Childs,  Eli  Cole,  C.  D.  Hammond, 
T.  D.  Truax,  Isaac  McMichael,  J.  La  Bonte,  G.  H. 
Peck,  W.  B.  Somerville,  L.  B.  Spellman,  O.  K. 
Newton,  F.  A.  Nash,  Geo.  Purdon,  and  many 
others. 

President  Fred  Catlin  of  the  telegrapher's  tour- 
nament decided  it  would  be  more  patriotic  to  de- 
vote the  day  to  entertaining  the  great  presidents 
and  generals  in  a  different  way  and  let  the  harder 
part  of  the  programme  come  along  later,  and  his 
views  were  accepted. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Military 
Corps  were  everywhere  introducing  and  being  in- 
troduced, Fred  Loomis,  George  Baxter  and  Mar- 
ion H.  Kerner  being  particularly  happy. 

General  Grant  was  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
admirers.  He  proved  himself  not  very  strong  on 
the  "send"  but  a  most  cheerful  listener. 

"When  I  was  with  Grant,"  began  Fred  Loomis. 
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"When  were  you  with  Grant?"  queried  George 
Baxter.  . 

"Oh,  that  is  just  in  the  song,"  was  the  laughing 
reply,  and  even  General  Grant  smiled  as  he  re- 
membered about  the  tramp  'who  was  with  Grant' 
just  ten  years  before  the  war. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
fast  sending  or  receiving,  as  the  United  States 
Military  Corps  were  too  busy  in  showing  atten- 
tion to  former  officers,  with  whom  now,  however, 
they  hob-nobbed  like  college  chums. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
glowing  speeches  and  patriotic  sentiment. 

General  Washington's  old  body-guard,  "Sam," 
was  on  hand  and  he  took  much  delight  in  relating 
the  oft-repeated  story  how  he  approached  Mr. 
Washington,  one  day,  doffing  his  hat  at  the  same 
time. 

To  everyone's  surprise,  Gen'l  Washington  im- 
mediately took  off  his  own  head-gear. 

"How  is  it  that  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a  col- 
ored man?"  was  asked  by  the  English  ambassador. 

"Because  he  took  off  his  hat  to  me,  and  I  will 
not  permit  even  a  negro  to  outdo  me  in  polite- 
ness," replied  the  general,  and  the  little  incident 
became  historical. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  lengthy  re- 
port of  this  extraordinary  meeting,  but  we  may 
have  more  to  relate  about  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  great  Mars  telegraphic  tournament  is  now 
going  on  and  a  full  report  of  the  most  important 
events  with  the  names  of  the  participators  will 
occupy  a  later  chapter. 


They  Never  Spoke  As  They  Passed  By. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  during  a  recent  visit  there,  our  old  friend 
R  F.  Pollard.  Mr.  Pollard  is  known  in  Chicago, 
New  Orleans  and  the  West,  and  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  expert  operators  as  well  as  a  beauti- 
ful penman,  the  latter  in  which  he  excels. 

Mr.  Pollard  is  full  of  reminiscences  and  has  a 
story  to  tell  about  every  place  in  which  he  has 
worked  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  places  is  legion. 

Everybody  knew  E.  J.  Davis,  the  tall,  lanky  night 
chief  operator  of  the  New  Orleans  office  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Davis  was  quite  a  character  and 
unique  in  personality  as  he  was  as  an  individual. 

There  was  also  an  operator  named  Petrich  work- 
ing in  the  New  Orleans  office.  Petrich  was  a  good 
receiver  but  very  lame  on  the  sending  side ;  in  fact, 
in  conversation  over  the  wire  his  Morse  was  next 
to  unreadable. 

During  one  of  the  old  timers'  conventions  Mr. 
Davis  represented  the  New  Orleans  contingent. 
Wishing  to  get  a  little  news  from  home  he  called 
up  the  New  Orleans  office  and  Petrich  responded. 

"I.  I.  'P'  N.  O." 

"This  is  El  J.  Davis  talking  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  are  getting  alone  down  there." 

Petrich  then  began  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes 
never  before  recorded  and  absolutely  unintelligible 
to  Mr.  Davis,  who  listened  patiently  and  attentively 


but  could  not  gather  any  information  from  Pet- 
rich's  sending. 

Petrich  was  trying  to  tell  him  that  his  (Petrich's) 
son  had  died  the  day  after  Davis  left  town,  and 
he  was  dwelling  at  length  upon  various  troubles  of 
his  own  that  had  taken  place  since  Davis  left  New 
Orleans. 

Out  of  this  entire  jumble  Davis  could  not  extract 
one  ray  of  intelligence,  but  not  wishing  to  break  or 
ask  for  a  further  explanation,  he  diplomatically  re- 
remarked  "Hi,  Hi !  glad  to  hear  it,  old  boy,  73." 

Mr.  Davis  never  knew  to  the  day  of  his  death 
why  it  was  that  Petrich  spoke  to  him  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  and  only  on  business. 

Both  gentlemen  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Mars  and  members  of  the  Pleiades  Club,  and  when 
they  read  this  little  story,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Pleiades  "Banner  of  Light,"  Ed.  Davis  will 
understand  why  Petrich  never  spoke  as  he  passed  by. 


Personals. 

W.  R.  Powell,  a  well-known  operator,  is  manager 
for  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Jas.  L.  Gibb,  a  former  gilt  edge  operator,  well 
known  in  Colorado  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  made 
his  fortune  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  in  the  boom  days 
and  is  now  retired  from  business. 

J.  B.  L.  Hickerson,  a  well-known  old-timer,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Washington-Alaska  Cable  Sys- 
tem at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  an  official  capacity. 

Homer  Chaddock  is  one  of  the  efficient  members 
of  the  Western  Union  El  Paso,  Tex.,  force. 

G.  J.  Verges,  so  well  known  in  the  South,  is  with 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

L.  H.  Dinkeldine  is  night  chief  for  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  New  Orleans. 

C.  F.  Moriarty,  one  of  the  finest  operators  in 
Canada,  is  with  the  Victoria  Times  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

L.  S.  Melsted,  a  well-known  attorney  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  loves  to  telegraph  so  well  that  he  often  puts 
in  a  pleasant  evening  working  a  wire  in  the  Seattle 
office. 

Frank  H.  Morris,  son  of  John  L.  Morris,  the  latter 
so  well  known  throughout  the  country,  is  chief 
operator  for  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Company  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  H.  Daniels,  the  genial  man- 
ager  of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  for  courtesies  extended. 

Bert  E.  Starr,  who  went  to  British  Columbia  years 
ago,  is  working  for  the  Canadian  Government  in 
the  telegraph  department  in  the  Parliament  building 
at  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Telegraphs. 

The  journey  from  Seattle  to  Victoria,  up  the 
Sound,  was  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  the  appearance 
of  Victoria  at  night  reminds  one  of  an  enchanted 
fairy  land,  particularly  so  as  there  were  several 
inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit. 
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Victoria  is  the  most  historical  city  of  the  far- 
away Pacific  Northwest,  and  was  renowned  very 
nearly  a  century  ago  as  being  the  headquarters  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  the  late  fa's,  Lieutenant  Charles  Beresford,  of 
His  Majesty's  Service,  was  stationed  in  Victoria. 
Lieutenant  Beresford  was  a  great  joker,  and  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  he  had  his  milk  white  horse  painted 
a  beautiful  green  and  attached  him  to  a  green  col- 
ored buggy,  he  himself  being  dressed  in  a  very 
pronounced  green  suit  of  clothes.  The  affair  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  at  the  time  and  is  still  men- 
tioned by  some  of  the  old-timers  of  Victoria.  As 
there  is  but  one  "New  Orleans/'  there  is  but  one 
"Victoria,''  each  having  its  separate  and  distinct 
advantages. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  Messrs.  E.  W.  Clay- 
ton, manager,  J.  J.  Jackson,  chief  operator,  and 
W.  N.  Kennedy,  assistant  manager,  all  of  whom 
vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  make  our  stay  in 
their  city  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

Appended  is  the  roster  of  the  office :  E.  W.  Clay- 
ton, agent;  W.  N.  Kennedy,  assistant  agent;  J.  T. 
Jackson,  chief  operator;  O.  A.  Anderson,  niefnt 
chief  operator;  A.  Crowe,  delivery  clerk;  Miss 
J.  V.  Hawkins,  bookkeeper;  Miss  C.  W.  Powers, 
counter  clerk. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Telegraphs. 

It  is  surprising  to  witness  the  patriotism,  enthusi- 
asm and  loyalty  expressed  on  every  side  in  British 
Columbia  when  the  present  great  struggle  is  men- 
tioned. Even  the  messenger  boys  are  filled  with  a 
desire  to  go  to  the  front. 

Superintendent  R.  N.  Young,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Telegraphs  at  Vancouver,  has  a  son  in  the 
trenches,  full  of  ardor  and  patriotism  and  ready  to 
remain  with  his  regiment  till  the  end. 

Wm.  Dee,  superintendent  of  the  government  lines 
at  Victoria,  has  two  sons  at  the  front,  the  older  one, 
Johnnie,  having  been  shot  almost  to  pieces,  while 
young  Willie  is  with  his  regiment  at  the  front. 

And  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  good 
people  of  British  Columbia  are  ever  ready  with  an 
open  heart  to  assist  each  other  or  even  an  entire 
but  worthy  stranger. 

Superintendent  R.  N.  Young  is  one  of  the  best 
telegraph  men  in  Canada  and  the  affairs  of  his 
district  are  conducted  with  wisdom. 

Grant  Colborne,  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent, 
is  a  young  man  raised  in  the  business  who  has  a 
brilliant  future  ahead  of  him.  He  possesses  all  the 
innate  hospitality  and  gentleness  found  among  the 
Canadians.  Miss  N.  C.  McHeffey  is  Mr.  Colborne's 
stenographer. 

Joel  Weaver  Baker  is  chief  operator,  and  he  is 
chief  operator,  too,  in  every  way.  Mr.  Baker  is 
one  of  the  best-known  telegraphers  in  the  Dominion. 

W.  S.  Jamieson  is  night  chief  and  is  a  very  able 
and  courteous  official. 

R.  F.  Pollard  has  friends  all  over  the  country  and 
is  as  widely  known  for  his  good  qualities  as  he  is 
for  his  fine  penmanship. 

W.  J.  Hearsch,  so  well  and  favorably  known  in 


San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  Coast  cities,  is  on 
the  staff  of  this  company. 

The  office  is  a  most  pleasant  one  to  work  in  and 
few  die  here  and  fewer  still  resign.  The  force  con- 
sists of  R.  N.  Young,  superintendent;  Grant  Col- 
borne, chief  clerk,  superintendent's  office;  A.  J. 
Clark,  agent ;  W.  V.  Walton,  assistant  agent ;  W.  M. 
Downie,  cashier;  J.  J.  Jones,  chief  delivery  clerk; 
F.  Mackenzie,  bookkeeper;  H.  B.  Mclntyre,  tele- 
graph inspector;  F.  Stevenson  and  J.  A.  Jopson, 
linemen;  John  Tait,  telegraph  inspector,  Nelson, 
B.C.;  Geo.  Wady,  telegraph  inspector,  Revelstoke; 
J.  W.  Baker,  chief  operator;  J.  J.  Schetgen,  wir^ 
chief;  D.  McLaren,  traffic  chief;  W.  F.  Jamiecu;., 
night  chief;  W.  A.  DeCon,  late  night  chief,  hol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  operators  at  Vancouver: 
A.  W.  McCleneghan,  W.  Calder,  W.  J.  Hears  :*  . 3. 
Cooper,  W.  N.  Nelson,  C.  A.  Prushaw,  j.  Lamp- 
bell,  E.  F.  Johnson,  T.  O'Coi.i.or,  L.  If.  Hall.  G.  L. 
Gauvreau,  T.  P.  Masters.  E.  W.  Parker,  W.  D. 
Brine,  S.  £.  Hobart,  H.  Cunningham,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Kirino-i,  J.  B.  Ross.  M.  J.  Cummings,  A.  J.  Ten- 
:i:mt.  f.  W.  Taft,  L.  M.  McDaniels,  E.  F.  Bailey, 
\V.  5avap<\  D.  G.  Mackenzie,  R.  F.  Pollard,  D. 
McLean,  F.  H.  Cleveland,  E.  C.  Leslie,  J.  Ross,  Jr., 
j.  T.  Brooke,  W.  C.  Boyle,  A.  Van  Egmond,  P. 
Conway,  M.  Hallisay,  G.  Upward. 


Truth  WiU  Prevail 

Alabama  is  a  state  of  great  resources.  It  is  the 
home  of  many  fine  telegraph  men  and  recently  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lloyd,  appreciating  this  fact,  took  up  his 
residence  on  a  beautiful  plantation  in  that  state. 

Tom  Kelly  was  a  native  of  Whistler,  Ala.,  where 
he  became  an  operator,  later  transferring  his  serv- 
ices to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  at  one  time 
temporarily  made  chief  operator  for  the  Western 
Union. 

Mr.  Kelly  had  a  nimble  wrist  and  his  merry 
Morse  sounded  like  firecrackers  on  a  Chinese  New 
Years,  but  he  was  certainly  weak  as  a  receiver.  This 
fact  Kelly  tried  to  hide  and  resorted  to  many  ar- 
tifices to  cover  up  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  but 
truth  will  not  be  smothered  and  there  is  nothing 
hidden  which  will  not  be  uncovered. 

So  it  occurred  that  Kelly  sat  down  one  evening 
to  copy  some  red  messages  from  Dallas.  They  were 
all  "citys,"  but  Tom  could  do  better  execution,  in 
case  of  a  rush,  with  a  pencil  than  he  could  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  he  accordingly  copied  all  the  mes- 
sages in  pencil,  later  taking  them  to  his  home,  where 
he  recopied  them  with  ink. 

Proudly  he  came  to  the  office  next  morning  just 
a  few  minutes  before  office  hours  and  turned  his 
work  in,  walking  away  with  a  7  by  9  smile  on  his 
countenance. 

Billy  West  was  the  manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
office  at  this  time  and  when  his  delivery  clerk  re- 
ported to  him  that  the  twenty-five  red  messages  in 
Tom  Kelly's  handwriting  would  not  copy,  the  ink 
was  examined  and  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  regulation  Western  Union  copying  ink  but 
some  cheap  dope  purchased  from  a  convenient  drug 
store. 

Tom  Kelly's  secret  was  out  and  everybody 
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laughed  about  it,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  exasperation  to  the  manager. 

Many  participants  in  this  little  story  have  since 
climbed  the  golden  stairs  and  they  will  no  doubt 
smile  when  they  read  this  episode  in  the  "Banner  of 
Light,"  published  in  Hesperian  City — the  home  of 
the  Pleiades  Club. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal 

Phillip  A.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  office,  vice  John  Costelloe,  de- 
ceased. Prior  to  this  appointment  Mr.  Hickey  was 
manager  at  the  office  at  153  West  Forty-second 
Street.  Mr.  Hickey  formerly  held  the  position  of 
chief  operator  at  the  Cotton  Exchange  office. 

G.  J.  O'Brien  has  been  promoted  from  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  operator  in  the  Produce  Exchange  of- 
fice, to  that  of  manager  at  No.  153  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  J.  F.  Shugrue  has  been  appointed 
chief  operator  at  the  Produce  Exchange  office,  vice 
Mr.  O'Brien. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

E.  S.  Brewster,  the  well-known  Commercial  News 
Department  baseball  operator  and  a  renowned 
singer,  has  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  is 
shortly  to  join  the  benedicts. 

The  New  York  Western  Union  Educational  So- 
ciety is  planning  a  dance  to  take  place  after  Lent. 
The  society  has  adopted  an  official  pin  which  will 
be  distributed  to  the  members  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  emblem  consists  of  the  Western  Union 
seal  with  the  words  "Educational  Society"  on  the 
outer  circle.  The  pin  has  been  adopted  as  the  official 
badge  of  all  of  the  educational  societies  in  the  East- 
ern Division. 

Miss  Virginia  Manson  and  O.  L.  Matratt  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Mary  Gunn  and  Peter 
Wobus,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  studying  the  multi- 
plex equipment  in  this  office  preparatory  to  handling 
the  apparatus  soon  to  be  installed  connecting  the 
two  cities  mentioned  with  New  York. 

The  term  "Rookies"  is  used  in  referring  to  the 
men  in  training  to  manage  multiplex  equipment. 
The  abbreviation  "Mux"  is  a  well-established  word 
now  in  common  use  in  referring  to  the  multiplex 
system.  Other  telegraphic  expressions  that  have 
become  national  in  character  are  "Sunflower,"  in 
referring  to  the  Barclay  printing  telegraph  system ; 
"Mill"  in  referring  to  the  typewriter,  and  "Bug" 
in  referring  to  the  sending  machine. 

Miss  E.  Vatet,  the  principal  of  the  Mbrse  school 
in  this  office,  has  just  graduated  her  two  hundredth 
telegraph  student  since  her  incumbency. 


Philadelphia  Postal 

The  sleet  storm  and  high  winds  of  March  5 
caused  numerous  scattering  broken  wires  around 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  but  the  prompt  and  ef- 
fective response  of  the  plant  department  prevent- 
ed any  serious  service  interruptions. 

Miss  E.  G.  Keys  is  among  the  new  arrivals  in 
the  main  operating  room. 

C.  B.  Massey,  formerly  manager  of  our  Tenth 


and  Chestnut  streets  branch,  and  recently  with 
another  company,  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
newly  organized  telegraph  department  of  the 
Union  Petroleum  Company  in  this  city. 

Miss  Alice  Tanseg  has  been  appointed  in 
charge  of  David  Lupton  &  Co.'s  private  wire  service. 

J.  B.  McKeegan  of  the  New  York  cable  circuit 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  de- 
partment of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 

Operator  S.  Simms  has  been  transferred  from 
Wilmington,  Del.,  to  "B"  branch  office,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles  G.  Miller,  aged  ninety-seven  years, 
father  of  F.  B.  Miller  and  grandfather  of  chief 
operator  E.  W.  Miller,  died  on  March  7. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  were  Miss  L.  Will- 
iams, formerly  manager  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and 
Miss  Thomas  of  the  same  city. 

Manager  J.  Zecher  of  Atlantic  City  called  re- 
cently to  see  his  friends. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

R.  G.  Swart  out  died  Monday  February  26.  He 
was  in  the  service  for  a  long  time.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Illinois  Division  prior  to  his  death. 
He  had  an  excellent  record  for  faithful  attention 
to  duty. 

Theodore  B.  Irish  died  January  29  in  the  home 
for  incurables. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  Western  Union. 

The  employes  of  the  commercial  department  held 
a  "get-together"  meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  night  of  February  26.  Mr.  W.  O. 
Gaffney,  the  recently  appointed  manager,  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  "Courtesy,  Competence 
and  Co-operation."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress a  collation  was  served.  Among  those  present, 
besides  manager  Gaffney,  were  Mrs.  Gaffney,  E.  D. 
House,  assistant  manager ;  W.  J.  Fleming,  solicitor ; 
H.  W.  Huges,  chief  operator;  A.  R.  Lucas,  wire 
chief,  and  Mrs.  Lucas;  E.  Johnson,  manager 
Charleston  Hotel  branch  office;  A.  E.  Anderson, 
W.  J.  McSweeney,  Mrs.  J.  Mathewson,  G.  Moore, 
Mrs.  J.  Way,  Irvin  Ward,  C.  S.  Cochran,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Whaley,  Miss  E.  Oppenheimer,  Miss  L.  Lafour- 
M.B.Belvin,  Miss  M.Burns  and  Mrs. B.L. Brock. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

In  the  evening  of  March  5,  a  banquet  and  meet- 
ing was  neld  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex  by 
the  supervisors  of  traffic,  and  the  testing  and  reg- 
ulating attendants  of  the  plant  department  in  this 
office.  Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
night  force  to  attend,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
structive evening  was  spent  in  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Papers  were  read  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  night  chief 
operator  on  "The  difference  in  day  and  night 
traffic  handling,  and  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement in  supervising;"  by  O.  R.  Carson,  giv- 
ing various  suggestions  pertaining  to  testing  and 
regulating  work;  E.  L.  Morris,  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  "Accuracy;"  F.  P.  Mullen,  on  "What 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  multiplex  supervisor;" 
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J.  V.  Steel  "Educating  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  younger  multiplex  operators";  P.  D. 
Herron,  "What  can  a  well-organized  testing 
and  regulating  force  do  to  assist  the  operating 
department  in  the  movement  of  traffic." 

J.  E.  Dunlap,  agent  for  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Life  Insurance  Association,  left  here  March 
11  for  New  York  City,  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  there  on  March  14. 


Books. 

Principles  of  the  Telephone.  By  C.  M.  Jansky 
and  D.  C.  Faber,  160  pages ;  125  illustrations. 

This  book  was  prepared  by  the  authors,  who  are 
professors  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  in  the  extension  division  of 
that  University,  and,  as  the  title  indicates,  deals 
with  the  principles  of  the  telephone.  It  covers  the 
following  subjects:  Elementary  electrical  princi- 
ples; magnetic  principles;  sound;  transmitters;  re- 
ceivers and  induction  coils ;  signaling  apparatus  and 
circuits ;  the  subscriber's  telephone  set ;  local  battery 
systems ;  common  battery  telephones j  faults  in  sub- 
station telephone  apparatus ;  protection  of  telephone 
lines  and  apparatus ;  installation ;  party  lines ;  inter- 
communicating telephone  systems. 

The  simplest  of  mathematics  are  employed  in 
the  text,  and  each  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  chapter. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  show  the  de- 
tails of  construction  of  apparatus  very  clearly. 

The  work  was  designed  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  installation, 
care  and  operation  of  telephone  apparatus.  The 
main  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  operation  of  different  types  or  makes  of 
subscribers'  apparatus,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  methods  of  locating  faults  and  their  correction. 

The  authors  have  in  preparation  two  other  books 
as  part  of  the  course,  which  will  deal  with  central 
office  equipment  and  outside  construction. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  practical  man.  The  price  is  $1.50 
per  copy. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


First  Principles  of  Electricity.  By  J.  E.  Homans. 
Price  $1.00. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
author  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
electrical  science  from  the  ground  up.  He  reviews 
all  the  matters  necessary  to  constitute  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  all  forms  of  electric  current, 
and  is  very  lucid  in  his  explanations  of  obscure 
points.  Nothing  is  omitted  and  nothing  is  slighted 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  and  reader  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  science. 

The  illustrations  are  very  clear  and  easily  under- 
standable and  altogether  this  volume  certainly  will 
be  a  great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
fundamental  facts  of  electrical  action  and  apparatus. 
Not  only  will  it  be  useful  to  beginners  but  to  ad- 
vanced students  as  well,  and  also  to  practical  elec- 
trical workers. 


This  book  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  at  the 
price  stated,  $1.00  per  copy. 

Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"LEARN  BY  DOING" 

Practical  electrical  workers  are  in  general  demand 
and  they  receive  good  pay.  The  only  way  to  learn  to 
be  a  $ood  workman  is  to  do  the  actual  work,  at  the 
same  time  learning  the  whys  and  wherefores. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  is  training  young 
men  in  this  way  to  become  draftsmen,  electrical  con- 
tractors, installers,  operators  and  maintainers  of  elec- 
trical apparatus.  In  short,  the  School  teaches  why  a 
thing  is  done  and  how  it  is  done. 

Instruction  is  individual  and  there  is  no  age  limitation 
on  scholars. 

Visitors  are  invited  to  call  and  see  how  the  instruc- 
tion is  carried  on.    Printed  matter  on  request. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School 

43  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea  2633 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  •  -  -  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary,  -   -   -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources     -  -  $1,000,000 

Surplus  -      -  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.  Begin  now." 

Wastorn  Union  Building,  16  Dsy  Street,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030,  2.30  to  4.30  pun., 

Fridays,  and  oach  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolaphono  Building,  24  Walksr  Strost,  Room  112f,  DaUy 

9  a*  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturday*  I  p.  m. 
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Teleffranh   and  Tp.Pnlll.nP    ka*       One  of  the  principal  materials  used  by  newspapers 

IClCgrapU   ma  1  ClCjjnUDC   Age  |S  printing  paper  and  this  is  the  one  thing  that  has 

Entered  as  second-class  matter.  December  27,  1909.  at  the  Post-  increased  in  price  more  than  any  other.   In  our  own 

 Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  case  we  $336.00  for  IOO  reams  of  paper  pre- 

 Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.   vious  tQ  one  year  agQ.  nQW  h  CQSts  ug  $731.00— an 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  increase  of  over  ioo7*— and  yet  our  readers  art 

^^•^&£2^Sft£t&  rying  ^  td  PT  for  their  stublcriptiTs-  In^ 

Islands   .  .$2.00  Press  work,  typesetting,  wages,  etc.,  have  also  great- 
Other  Foreign  Countries    .    .    !  3.00  ly  advanced  in  price,  perhaps  not  to  so  great  a  de- 

ADDREss  all  communications  to  &ree>  but  in  the  aggregate  these  increased  costs  place 

J.  B.  TALTAVALL,      -      -       -      -      PublUh.r  a  heavy  burden  on  the  publisher. 

253  Broadway,  new  york.  It  is  now  almost  out  of  the  question  to  publish 
 n^xJ\tltYI  7J^    ^T  v  ;    books>  wi*h  the  price  of  paper  so  high,  and  the  re- 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  •Telegage, "  New  York.  „  „u  ;J '    1      _     a     s         r  1  r  1  •_      _  i. 

Telephone:  6657  Barclay.  sult  1S  tne  production  of  this  claSS  of  literature  has 

CHAoUGaE.Sw°Fa.A?hcRnclS kuZJ* Sf.VSS?"  °f  ,ddre"  been  very  materially  lessened.   These  are  facts  that 

remittances  to  Tblegiaph  and  Tblephoni  Agi  should  be  made  are  not  apparent  to  readers  because  they  do  not  see 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money-  .1  «f  .  «  ,  iTi*  i_  o 

order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  enclosed  in  an  envelope.    By  the  DlllS,  but  they  are  Very  real  tO  publishers.  So 

u^t^h^^Sk^f^heTndi?. Hablc  t0  bc  l09t'  ***  if  80  rcmitted  when  we  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living  we  should 

ANY  NEWSDEALER  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain  think  of  the  Other  fellow  who  has  his  troubles  tOO. 

copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  through  the  Amer-  _________ _ 

ican  News  Company.  New  York.  "* 
BACK  NUMBERS  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be  TliA  Woatorn  ITninn    Annual  PanApf 

charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  over  one  ine       ©Stern  UIllOIl  AllllUai  tiepOIT. 

year  old.  so  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies       Ine  annual  report  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  £e  25  cents  per  copy.    graph  (Cornpany  for  igi6  js  a  record  of  remarkable 

new  york.  april  l.  1917.  expansion  and  progress  in  the  telegraph  and  is  the 

CONTENTS.  ^est  ever  ^ssue<i  by  the  company. 

High  cost  of  Newspaper  Living.  The  Western  Union  Annual  ,  .In  ten  years  the  total  income  has  nearly  doubled, 

Report   .145  being,  in  round  figures,  $01,020,000  last  year,  against 

The  Marconi  Company's  Report.    War  Conference  with  lelegraph  oj^o^^a   :  a  _• 

and  Telephone  Officials.    Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents.  $32,»5O,0O0   in    I907,    and    the    Operating  expenses 

Persfnaf  ^ostafc  $48,728,000  compared  with  $26,532,000  ten  years 

Western  Union  Executive  Office  Notes.    The  Cable  147  agO. 

Canadian  Notes.    Presentation  of  Medal  to  Dr.  Bell  148  tl^    ~       s  1     _  •  j 

Radio   Telegraphy.     Wireless  Instruction  for  Women.     Annual  Ine  grOSS  Operating  revenues  last  year  increased 

Taik£gPM^  21  P.er  cent  as  comPai*ed  with  those  of  the  year 

Annual  Report  of  the  Western' Union  Telegraph  Company  151  previous,  and  the  Operating  expenses  iS.Q  per  Cent. 

How    An    Improperly    Adjusted    Sending   "Bug"    Shutters   the  £™,_^-  1   ^7   0  ,»       u:~l™*.  « 

Common  Side  signals.  By  e.  c.  Smith  152  1  he  figures  of  last  year  are  the  highest  reached 

ChicSS>in«.onrd  °f  lrade  by  tne  comPan>'  an<3  no  doubt  they  will  continue 

Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  feiegraph  Service  (Continued) ...  154  tO  grOW  with  the  developments  and  improvements 

^utfcifTSS1*  !^.I,!!^.^.I^.A."!l;::!i2  that  are  constantly  being  made  in  securing  and 

TheoSa"  we£?£  w^heMJiSwlUTtePNK  handling  business.    It  is  safe  to  say  now  that  there 

System  of  Secret  Telegraphy.    New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid159  Can    be   no   limit   to   the   growth    of   the  telegraph 

Educ^tfon^— TeiegVaphy,    Telephony",    Radio"  Telegraphy*   Shop  business,   although   a   few   years   agO   it   Was  often 

c2rre^By  the      rver'.       k!ng.*.n  .Y^?!?*"    ° .M^A6o  i63  '  remarked  that  the  telegraph  had  reached  the  limit 

Jeff  w.  Hayes' '  Department *     .  *.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.' .*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'.'.'....  J64  of  expansion.   The  introduction  of  modern  business 

Utters  from  Our  Agents  167  methods  haf,   prQved  the   fa„acy  of   thjs  assertion> 

High  Cost  of  Newspaper  Living.  and  we  are  all  ready  now  to  believe  that  there  is 

"The  high  cost  of  living*'  is  an  expression  very  no  limit,  and  that  the  telegraph  will  continue  to  grow 

frequently  used  and  heard  by  all  of  us  these  days,  as  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  men  of  intelligence 

and  in  spite  of  all  investigations,  which  are  of  no  and  ability. 

practical  benefit,  everyone  is  struggling  with  the       One  of  the  most  interesting  things  found  in  the 

hard  conditions.   High  cost  of  living  does  not  refer  report,  apart  from  the  excellent  financial  showing, 

alone  to  what  we  wear  and  what  goes  into  our  stom-  is  the  reference  to  the  multiplex.   It  is  there  record- 

achs.    Everything  that  contributes  toward  the  sup-  ed  that  the  system  has  been  extended  during  the 

port  and  pleasures  of  life  is  included  in  the  list  and  year  and  is  giving  satisfactory  results.    The  in- 

those  who  are  not  in  a  merchandizing  or  publishing  creased  capacity  given  to  the  wires  by  the  use  of  this 

business  little  realize  the  strain  put  upon  the  pro-  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to  handle  the  in- 

prietors  by  the  high  prices.  creased  traffic  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Without 

Take  newspapers  for  instance.   Few  readers  stop  this  the  company  would  certainly  have  been  swamped, 

to  think  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  publishers  But  it  is  the  same  in  the  telegraph  as  in  any  other 

in  their  efforts  to  make  both  ends  meet.    In  many  line  of  business,  when  there  is  need  for  a  thing 

cases  the  ends  do  not  meet,  and  the  gap  between  it  will  be  born  at  the  proper  time, 
them  is  widening  all  the  time.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  company  had  1,600,- 
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146  miles  of  wire,  iron  and  copper,  compared  with 
I>583,593  miles  at  the  end  of  191 5.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  the  length  of  pole  line,  however,  the 
figures  for  1916  and  191 5  being  ,208,474  and  209,854 
respectively.  To  what  this  decrease  is  attributable 
the  report  does  not  state. 

Three  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars 
represents  the  amount  the  company  paid  out  on 
account  of  increases  in  salaries,  including  vacations, 
special  payments  last  December,  benefits,  pensions, 
military  service,  etc.  This  does  not  include  increases 
in  payroll  on  account  of  enlarging  the  force.  This 
is  a  big  sum  of  money  to  pay  out  in  this  way  but 
the  wisdom  of  it  has  been  amply  justified  in  the 
form  of  increased  business  and  greater  union  and 
cooperation  between  the  operating  forces  and  the 
management. 

On  the  whole  the  report  is  quite  as  satisfactory  to 
the  employes  as  it  is  to  the  stockholders,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  benefits  to  the 
former  will  increase  as  the  business  expands. 


The  Marconi  Company's  Report 

Notwithstanding  the  governmental  restrictions 
placed  updn  wireless  operation  in  this  country  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America 
continues  to  grow,  as  indicated  by  its  annual  report, 
just  issued.  The  gross  earnings  from  operation  in- 
creased $91,753.10;  general  operating  expenses  in- 
creased $37,882.18  and  net  income  increased  $47,- 
045.93.  This  is  a  satisfactory  report  for  a  company 
so  young  and  working  under  such  adverse  condi- 
tions and  it  gives  a  fair  indication  of  what  might  be 
expected  of  the  company's  operations  were  it  allowed 
to  do  its  work  without  hindrance. 

Traffic  with  ships  shows  an  increase  and  while  it 
is  a  modest  figure  it  is  an  increase,  and  that  means 
a  great  deal.  The  company  is  well-managed  indeed 
to  do  so  well  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles  it  has 
to  contend  with,  but  like  the  wire  companies  it  has 
to  fight  to  protect  its  rights  and  maintain  its  exist- 
ence. 


War  Conference  With  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Officials. 

Messrs.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Newcomb 
Carlton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company;  Charles  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company;  F.  B.  McKin- 
non,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Indepen- 
dent Telephone  Association,  and  N.  C.  Kingsbury, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  were  in  conference  with  war  de- 
partment officials  at  Washington  on  March  19  to 
perfect  plans  to  insure  government  rapid  and  effi- 
cient wire  communication  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  delegation  also  conferred  with  Brigadier- 
General  Kuhn,  president  of  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege; Brigadier-General  G.  O.  Squier,  chief  of  the 
army  signal  service,  and  Commander  Todd,  director 
of  the  navy  radio. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  27. 

1,216,887.  Inductive  Wireless  Telephone  System 
for  Railroads  and  the  Like.  To  T.  G.  Thornblad, 
K.  H.  Warfvinge  and  V.  G.  Werner,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

1,217,255.  Telephone  System.  To  C.  S.  Win- 
ston, Chicago,  111. 

1,217,472.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  J. 
L.  McQuarrie,  Oak  Park,  111. 

1,217,477.  Telephone  Exchange  Supervisory 
System.    To  T.  G.  Martin,  Chicago,  111. 

1,217,483.  Transmitting  Apparatus  for  Wireless 
Telegraph  Stations.  To  T.  B.  Miller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1,217,510.  Telephone  Trunking  System.  To  M. 
Schwartz,  Chicago,  111. 

1.217.516.  Transmitting  Apparatus  for  Wireless 
Telegraph  Stations.  To  F.  G.  Simpson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

1.217.517.  Radio  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Sys- 
tem.  To  F.  G.  Simpson,  Chicago,  111. 

1,217,548.  Telephone  System.  To  C.  Adams- 
Randall,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISSUED  MARCH  4. 

1,218,035.  Telegraph  Sounder.  To  R.  M.  Allen, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,218,062.  Electric  Switch  Suitable  for  Use  in 
Telegraphy.   To  F.  G.  Creed,  Croydon,  England. 

1,218,165.  Telegraph  Typewriter.  To  A.  D. 
Cardwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,218,182.  Telephony.  To  D.  S.  Hulfish,  To- 
ronto, Ont,  Can. 

1,218,195.  System  for  Transmitting  Communi- 
cations.  To  C.  V.  Logwood,  New  York. 

1,218,274  and  1,218,413.  Quadruplex  Telegraphy. 
To  I.  Kitsee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ISSUED  MARCH  II. 

1,218,804.  Selective  Signaling  System.  To  F.  N. 
Reeves,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1,218,806.  Telephone  Trunking  System.  To  J. 
G.  Roberts,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

1,218,870.  Duplexing  Telegraphic  Lines.  To  I. 
Kitsee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,218,892.  Muffler  for  Telephones.  To  A.  Plu- 
dowski,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

1,218,998.  System  for  Packing  and  Shipping 
Telephone  Apparatus.  To  A.  M.  Haubrich,  'Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1,219,215  and  1,219,216.  System  of  Space  Signal- 
ing.  To  J.  C.  Armor,  Ingram,  Pa. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  March  27 : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  127J/2 

Mackay  Companies  65-66 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  86-88 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

5.00)    2Yx 

Western  Union   96^2 

Western  Union  Dividend  Increased. — The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  ij4  per  cent.    This  is  an  in- 
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crease  of  %  of  1  per  cent,  per  quarter  and  places 
the  stock  of  the  company  on  a  6  per  cent,  basis. 

To  Increase  Western  Electric  Capital. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  will  be  held  April  3  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $15,000,- 
000  to  $30,000,000. 

Foote,  Pierson  &  Co.,  Incorporated. — The  firm 
of  Foote,  Pierson  &  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
dissolved,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  George  L.  Foote. 
The  business  has  been  taken  over  and  indebtedness 
assumed  by  a  corporation  entitled  Foote,  Pierson  & 
Company,  Inc.,  under  which  name  the  business  will 
be  continued  at  160-162  Duane  Street.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Pierson  has  accepted  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Morris 
N.  Liebman  has  been  made  vice-president,  and  will 
be  in  immediate  charge  of  the  company's  works. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

executive  offices. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  left  New  York,  Sunday,  March  25, 
on  a  business  trip  that  will  take  him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  this  company, 
and  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
made  an  interesting  and  patriotic  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  society,  March  12.  His  subject  was 
the  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  and  he  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing. Among  those  present  were  David  Homer 
Bates  and  F.  N.  Dowler. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kernan,  auditor  of  this  company,  New 
York,  returned  to  his  office  March  26,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Richardson,  superintendent  of 
the  fourth  district,  Eastern  Division,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  was  transferred  to  New  York  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  second  district,  as  announced  officially 
in  our  previous  issue,  was  tendered  a  dinner  on 
March  15  by  the  local  managers  of  Boston  when 
he  was  presented  with  a  traveling  bag.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  identified  with  this  company  in  Bos- 
ton for  seventeen  years. 

A  New  Copper  Wire  is  being  erected  to  provide 
additional  telegraph  facilities  for  Albany,  Ga.,  also 
to  extend  the  company's  long  distance  telephone 
service  to  Atlanta.  Mr.  R.  J.  Cutliff  is  manager  of 
the  Albany  office. 

Managers  Appointed. — J.  F.  Jackson  at  Morris- 
town,  Tenn. ;  T.  J.  Conley,  Chester,  Pa. 


Magnetic  Club  Dinner. 

The  Spring  dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  Thursday 
evening,  April  19.  A  programme  of  extraordinary 
interest  will  be  prepared.  The  proceedings  of  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Magnetic  Club, 
held  in  New  York,  January  11,  have  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
members  of  the  club.  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Adams  is  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Dunn,  253  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  secretary. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Eight-Hour  Day  for  Western  Union  Employes. 

The  executive  committee  of  this  company,  at  a 
meeting  on  March  27,  authorized  President  New- 
comb  Carlton  to  make  the  following  announcement : 

"Effective  May  1,  1917 — Traffic  and  commercial 
department  employes  at  functional  main  and  func- 
tional branch  offices  will  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  eight 
hours  for  a  day's  work. 

"Effective  as  of  the  same  date — Operators  and  such 
other  employes  at  such  non-functional  offices  as  may 
be  arranged  will  be  paid  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 

"Effective  as  of  same  date — Plant  department, 
gang  employes,  and  such  others  whose  work  admits 
of  definite  hours  of  duty,  will  be  paid  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis." 

This  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an  increase  of  about 
I2j4  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
commercial  department,  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  through  the  Western  Division.  He  in- 
spected the  principal  offices  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fraser,  district  cable  manager  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  retired  on  pension  after  fifty- 
eight  years  of  continuous  service. 

Mr.  J.  Lister,  supervisor  at  the  Hammels,  N.  Y., 
cable  station,  has  been  appointed  district  cable  man- 
ager at  Boston,  Mass.,  to  succeed  W.  J.  Fraser,  re- 
tired. 

Mr.  L.  C.  McCormick,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  been  appointed  the  head  of  the  bookkeeping 
department  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  the  same  city. 

Conference  of  Ticker  Inspectors. — Division, 
district  and  city  ticker  inspectors  from  the  principal 
cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  attended  a  con- 
ference at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  during  the 
week,  March  19-24,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Tilgh- 
man,  general  supervisor  of  the  ticker  service,  New 
York.  A  dinner  and  theatre  party  were  given  and 
several  sight-seeing  trips  made.  Inspection  trips 
were  made  to  the  16  Broad  Street,  and  24  Walker 
Street  offices.  Among  those  present  were:  Divi- 
sion Inspectors  H.  Schlaeppi,  Chicago,  and  C.  Gall, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  district  inspectors,  V.  Kieffer,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  C.  E.  Wilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  L.  Der- 
rick, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  J.  Connors,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  chief  inspectors,  G.  Sell,  Chicago,  and  I. 
Hawes,  New  York,  and  city  inspectors,  G.  Patter- 
son, Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  B.  L.  Fincher,  Atlanta.  Ga. ; 
T.  Behan,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  B.  McCleman,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  E.  V.  Phelps  of  the  office  of  M.  C. 
Allen,  division  plant  superintendent,  New  York. 

Watson  D.  Schram,  aged  eighty  years,  a  well- 
known  old-time  telegrapher  and  at  one  time  man- 
ager of  the  receiving  and  delivery  departments  at 
145  Broadway,  died  in  New  York,  March  27.  Mr. 
Schram  was  born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  began  his 
telegraph  career  about  1853.  In  ^75  he  became 
chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hinchman  and 
afterward  to  Superintendent  C.  A.  Tinker.  He  re- 
tired from  active  service  a  few  years  ago. 
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THE  CABLE, 

Captain  W.  G.  S.  de  Carteret,  commander  of 
the  cable  steamer  Lord  Kelvin,  stationed  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  an  operation 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

John  F.  Tait,  an  old  time  operator  in  the  West- 
ern Union  Cable  service  at  North  Sydney,  N.  S., 
died  March  10. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  March  25,  1917,  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Chee- 
foo,  August  24:  Sweden  and  Germany,  September 
30 ;  Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera 
and  Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap 
and  Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock 
and  Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and 
Tenedos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Am- 
penan,  January  31,  1917;  Island  of  San  Miguel 
(Azores)  March  11,  191 7. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  McMillan,  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company's  Telegraphs,  Montreal, 
was  a  New  York  business  visitor  on  March  23. 

GREAT  NORTHWESTERN. 

A  meeting  of  managers  of  the  second  district  was 
held  January  29  by  Superintendent  L.  S.  Humes  at 
Montreal.  Mr.  G.  D.  Perry,  general  manager  of 
the  company,  and  other  head  office  officials  were 
present.  An  entertainment  was  provided  by  Super- 
intendent Humes  after  the  meeting. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment of  this  company  was  held  February  22  and  23 
in  Toronto,  and  was  a  most  interesting,  instructive 
and  pleasant  gathering  for  all  in  attendance.  A 
supper  was  given  on  February  22  at  the  Prince 
George  Hotel,  the  table  being  decorated  with  a 
miniature  telegraph  line.  On  the  table  were  placed 
an  old  time  register,  key,  relay  and  sounder  and 
printing  apparatus  to  exemplify  the  progress  in 
telegraphy.  After  the  dinner  there  was  a  theatre 
party.   

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Presentation  of  Medal  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, was  presented  with  the  Civic  Forum  Medal 
of  Honor  for  distinguished  public  service,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Civic  Forum,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  March  21.  There  was 
a  large  audience  of  prominent  men  in  literary,  scien- 
tific, educational  and  business  circles  and  tele- 
grams were  read  from  ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Taft,  Theo.  N.  Vail,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wolcott,  and 
many  others  of  national  fame. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Carty, 
Union  N.  Bethell,  Thomas  A.  Watson,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Robert  E.  Peary,  and  others,  to  which  Dr. 
Bell  made  a  felicitous  reply. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Carty  referred  to  Dr.  Bell  as 


"the  man  who  with  his  telephone  could  mobilize  the 
entire  United  States  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Mr.  Bethell  called  attention  to  a  prophecy  made 
March  25,  1878,  by  Dr.  Bell  when  he  said  that  it 
was  conceivable  the  day  would  soon  come  when, 
with  the  help  of  cables  underground  or  wires  over- 
head and  running  to  shops,  to  houses,  and  all  con- 
nected with  a  central  office,  men  might  carry  on  their 
business  with  their  neighbors,  or  even  talk  back  and 
forth  to  one  another  while  in  different  cities. 

In  receiving  the  medal  Dr.  Bell  made  an  address 
in  which  he  said  it  embarrassed  him  to  receive  all 
the  praise  for  the  telephone  when  so  much  to  ad- 
vance its  use  had  been  perfected  by  those  who  came 
after  him. 

"I  don't  even  understand  the  mechanism  that  Mr. 
Carty  and  his  associates  have  developed,,,  said  Dr. 
Bell  after  explaining  that  he  had  no  electrical 
knowledge  when  he  began  to  perfect  the  first  tele- 
phone. "I  don't  understand  to-night  how  a  man 
can  talk  in  Arlington,  across  the  river  from  Wash- 
ington, and  a  man  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  hears 
him.  I  don't  understand  how  a  man  in  Honolulu 
can  hear  what  the  man  in  Arlington  is  saying,  with 
no  wires  connecting  the  Honolulu  man  and  the 
sender  beside  whom  I've  stood  at  Arlington. 

"I  dare  admit  I  blazed  the  way,  but  the  great 
discoveries  and  developments  that  followed  called 
for  the  correlation  of  many  minds.  I  now  realize 
I  never  would  have  invented  the  telephone  if  I  had 
been  an  electrician.  (Laughter).  I  mean  it.  What 
electrician  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  try  any 
such  thing? 

'The  advantage  I  had  was  that  sound  had  been 
the  study  of  my  life — the  study  of  vibrations;  and 
I  knew  that  if  by  electric  current  these  vibrations 
could  be  carried  I'd  have  my  telephone.  But  if  I'd 
been  an  electrician  I  would  have  said  to  myself, 
'That  can't  be  done'  and  I  shouldn't  even  have 
attempted  it.'  " 


Mr.  N.  C.  Kin(  sbury,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Riker.  district  plant  chief,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  plant  department  of  the 
same  company  with  headquarters  at  195  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Telephone  Stations,  Wire  Mileage  and  Con- 
nections.— According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bell  telephone  system,  the  number  of  telephone 
stations  on  December  31,  1916,  was  9,847,192,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  605.971,  of  which  577,- 
380  were  owned  by  the  Bell  companies,  118,591 
were  Bell  connected  stations.  The  total  mileage  of 
wire  for  exchange  and  toll  service  was  19,850,315 
miles,  an  increase  of  1,344,770.  Fifty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  wire  mileage  is  underground,  and  2,682,- 
910  miles  were  toll  wire.  The  number  of  daily 
telephone  connections  increased  to  an  average  of 
29,420,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  9,789,700,000  a  year, 
which  is  approximately  100  calls  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
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RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  New  York,  attended  the  luncheon  of 
the  members  council  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  March  27.  He 
was  accompanied  by  nine  Marconi  officials.  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  and  Mr.  Bascom  Little  were  the 
speakers.  Mr.  Little  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  engineer,  Transoceanic  Divi- 
sion of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  "Car- 
mania"  March  12. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Isbell  of  San  Francisco,  who 
has  been  in  New  York  for  several  weeks,  has  re- 
turned home  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  division 
engineer  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  o«fi  America,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Marconi  School  of  Instruction  at  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Bucher,  is  holding 
day  and  night  sessions  with  eighty-five  men  enrolled, 
and  a  large  waiting  list. 

The  Marconi  factory  at  Aldene,  N.  J.  is  working 
day  and  night  on  large  rush  orders  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

On  Friday  evening  March  23,  Mr.  Sy  Briant, 
the  well-known  New  York  singer  and  banj.oist, 
gave  an  entertainment  over  the  wireless  telephone  at 
the  DeForest  Radio  Station,  Kighbridge,  N.  Y.  This 
station  has  been  giving  nightly  concerts  by  means 
of  a  phonograph  since  November  1  last  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights.  Friday 
evening's  performance,  however,  was  exceptional 
and  was  longer  than  usual.  Mr.  Briant  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  give  an  entertainment 
by  radio  telephony.  The  Princeton  Club,  New 
York,  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  selections 
through  arrangements  made  by  the  DeForest  Radio 
Company.  The  wonderful  feat  of  wireless  telephony 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  DeForest  oscillion 
radio  telephone.  The  sounds  of  the  music  were 
distinctly  heard  within  a  radius  of  seven  hundred 
miles. 

Women  Radio  Operators. — The  use  of  women 
radio  operators  to  manage  shore  stations  which  will 
be  operated  by  the  Navy  Department  is,  it  is  said, 
contemplated  by  naval  officials.  For  this  purpose 
thirty-five  women  operators  have  already  volun- 
teered their  services. 


Wireless  Instruction  for  Women. 

A  wireless  class  for  women  has  been  formed  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nation  League  for  woman's  service,  of  which 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Owen  is  the  state  chairman  for  wireless. 
The  Marconi  Company  which  is  cooperating  with 
the  League  is  represented  on  the  advisory  board, 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Nally  and  has  contributed  sufficient 
apparatus  to  completely  equip  the  class,  consisting 
of  a  2-k.  w.  240-cycle  rotary  synchronous  marine 
set,  with  telephones,  headpieces,  buzzers  and  keys. 


Twenty-three  women  are  enrolled  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Otto  Redfern,  of  the  United  States  radio 
inspection  service,  attached  to  the  port  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  most  competent  man,  having  been 
formerly  manager  of  the  Marconi  station  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  his  wife  is  an  expert  wireless  operator. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  will  license  any  wom- 
an operator  who  qualifies.  Mr.  Nall/s  associates 
on  the  advisory  board  are:  Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin  of 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  A.  N.  Goldsmith  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Prof.  Hill  of 
Hunter  College  and  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  president  of 
the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  New 
York,  which  firm  has  constructed  all  the  high-power 
stations  for  the  Marconi  Company  Weekly  lectures 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commer- 
cial manager  of  the  Marconi  Company,  who  is  an 
expert  operator  and  thoroughly  equipped  along 
technical  lines. 


Annual  Report  of  Marconi  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America  for 
1916,  just  issued,  shows  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year,  before  allowing  for  reserves,  a  net  income  of 
$336,040.59,  as  compared  with  $288,994.66  for  the 
year  191 5. 

Receipts  for  message  traffic  with  ships  show  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  nine  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  company  continues  to  manufacture  apparatus 
for  use  by  the  LT.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  and  recently 
has  been  awarded  contracts  for  a  large  number  of 
wireless  sets  of  various  types. 

The  litigation  involving  the  vacuum  valve  detec- 
tor, invented  and  patented  by  Professor  Fleming, 
of  London,  which  patent  is  owned  by  this  company, 
has  resulted  in  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court;  the  patent  has  been  sustained  and  found 
to  be  infringed  by  valves  such  as  the  modified  form 
known  under  the  trade  name  "Audion."  An  appeal 
has  been  taken  by  the  defendant. 

The  Marconi  patent,  sustained  by  Judge  Veeder 
in  19 1 4,  is  again  involved  in  litigation  with  the  At- 
lantic Communication  Company,  and  the  company 
awaits  an  opportunity  to  examine  Mr.  Marconi  as 
a  witness  in  its  behalf. 

This  same  Marconi  patent  is  in  litigation,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  an  effort  was  made,  at  Seattle, 
to  include  a  modified  form  of  transmitting  apparatus 
made  and  sold  by  Kilbourne  &  Clark,  the  defen- 
dants. The  district  judge  in  Seattle  has  been  un- 
willing to  include  this  modified  form  of  transmit- 
ting apparatus  as  being  within  the  sustained  claims, 
and  the  company  is  appealing  the  case  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Under  United  States  Statute  of  June  25,  1910, 
the  company  is  entitled  to  make  claim  for  damages 
due  to  the  appropriation  of  its  patented  property, 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Availing  itself 
of  its  right,  the  company  began  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  of  the  United  States,  in  July,  1916,  to  re- 
cover its  damages  for  the  infringement  of  the  pat- 
ents of  Lodge,  Marconi  and  Fleming. 

The  extent  of  the  rights  obtained  by  rival  bidders 
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for  government  work  under  this  statute  of  1910, 
has  been  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  con- 
strued the  statute  to  authorize  the  making  and  sell- 
ing by  one  Simon,  a  rival,  unlicensed  bidder  for 
such  work,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  approved  the  decision.  The  Marconi 
Company  promptly  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which 
was  promptly  granted,  and  it  has,  further,  asked 
that  court  to  advance  the  case  on  its  calendar. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  OPERATION 
FOR  I915  AND  I916 

1915  1916 
Gross  Earnings  from  Operations. .  $748,238.03  $862,501.55 
Less  Royalties    43,70074  66,21-1.16 

Deduct:  $704,537-29  $796,290.39 

General  Operating  and  Administra- 
tion Expenses  (Less  Royalties)    520,475.60  558,357.78 

Net  Earnings  from  Operations  $184,061.69  $237,932.61 
Add: 

Income    from    Investment  of 

Surplus  Funds                         104,932.97  98,107.98 

Deduct :  $288,094.66  $336,040.59 
Reserves : 

For  Depreciation  of  Coast  and 

Ship  Stations                         54,178.15  23,459.64 

Against  Expiration  of  Patents.     50.000.00  50,000.00 

Miscellaneous                               7,500.00  2.692.15 

$111,678.15  $76,151.79 

Net   Income   for   Year  After 
Charging  Reserves,  Carried  to 

Balance  Sheet                        $177,316.51  $259,888.80 

Recognizing  the  loyal  service  given  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  company,  the  directors  decided  to  ex- 
tend to  all  employes,  the  benefit  of  life  insurance, 
and  accordingly,  the  company  has  arranged  for  poli- 
cies for  $500  for  all  employes  who  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  for  one  year  and  less 
than  five  years,  and  for  $1,000  for  all  employes 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for 
five  years  or  longer,  these  amounts  being  payable 
to  the  beneficiaries  designated  by  the  employes  in  the 
event  of  death.  In  the  same  manner,  accident  in- 
surance in  the  sum  of  $500  has  been  provided  for 
all  ship  operators  who  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  less  than  one  year. 

Reference  is  made  to  placing  the  officials  and  staff 
of  the  company  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency. 

The  income  from  investment  of  surplus  funds, 
amounting  to  $98,107.98,  decreased  $6,824.99  in 
1916  in  comparison  with  191 5,  due  to  the  fact  that 
$8,961.48  interest  was  received  on  stock  subscrip- 
tions during  1916,  while  in  1915  $17,922.96  was  ob- 
tained. This  reduction  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  stock  previously  subscribed  for  but  not  issued 
was,  during  the  year  1916,  taken  up. 

After  setting  aside  all  reserves,  the  net  profit  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $259,888.80,  or  an  increase  of 
46.56  per  cent,  over  the  profits  for  the  previous 
year.  This  amount  has  been  added  to  the  Surplus, 
increasing  that  account  to  $801,776.32  at  December 
3T,  1916,  and  the  reserve  set  ?side  at  that  date 


against  depreciation  amounts  to  $439,716.63  addi- 
tional. 


Talking:  Moving  Pictures. 

The  Radio  Talking  Picture  Corporation  and  also 
the  Wireless  Talking  and  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion have  been  incorporated  in  New  York  by  Messrs. 
William  H.  Baker,  William  B.  Vansize  and  Roy 
A.  Weagant.  The  two  corporations  are  said  to 
own  a  "pioneer  patent/'  just  issued  by  the  United 
States,  and  applications  for  further  details  and 
improvements  covering  and  controlling  broadly  the 
coincident  making  of  a  photographic  record  and 
sound  record  and  the  reproduction  of  the  same;  in 
other  words,  the  synchronizing  of  the  transmission 
record  and  reproduction  of  the  action  and  the  co- 
related  utterance  of  an  animate,  moving  object, 
like  the  movements  and  speech  of  an  actor  or 
actress.  The  devices  used  permit  perfect  freedom 
of  movement  and  action.  This  is  accomplished  by 
employing  wireless  telephone  signaling  methods 
and  apparatus  and  this  wireless  link  between  the 
actor  and  recording  and  reproducing  apparatus 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  companies  named. 

The  three  men  who  have  formed  this  corporation 
to  exploit  and  promote  the  commercial  adaptation 
of  this  invention  are  well-known  for  their  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  electrical,  telegraph,  telephone 
and  wireless  business. 

Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  offi- 
cials of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  having 
been  many  years  connected  with  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company,  the  Amercan  Bell  Telephone 
Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  other  electrical  corporations;  Mr.  Van- 
size  is  an  electrical  and  patent  expert  of  long 
experience  with  the  leading  electrical  corporations 
in  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Weagant  is  a  specialist 
in  radio  transmission. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  involved  in  the 
apparatus  to  be  used  that  presents  problems  not 
heretofore  solved,  but  the  adaptation  to  commercial 
use  requires  some  detail  experimentation,  working 
out  and  demonstration. 

The  invention  records  both  the  sound  and  the 
picture  at  the  same  time,  the  picture  being  photo- 
graphed on  the  film  in  the  usual  manner  and  the 
sound  transmitted  by  radio  or  wireless  to  a  record- 
ing device,  making  a  lasting  magnetic-electrical  rec- 
ord which,  like  the  photographic  film  negative,  can 
be  used  to  make  as  many  duplicates  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  picture-film  reels  and  sound-record  reels  will 
be  placed  in  the  operator's  box  in  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  and  the  picture  reproduced  in  the  usual 
manner  on  a  screen  on  the  stage,  and  the  sound 
record  being  simultaneously  reproduced  and  ren- 
dered clearly  audible  by  loud  speaking  telephones 
distributed  throughout  the  auditorium,  as  may  be 
desired,  two  or  more  being  used,  according  to  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  auditorium.  The  speak- 
ing, singing,  music  or  other  sounds  incidental  to 
the  picture  accompanying  the  production  are  repro- 
duced with  absolute  fidelity,  naturalness  and  ample 
volume  of  sound. 
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Annual  Report  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  year  1916  shows  that  the 
volume  of  business  during  the  year  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

% 

Increase    of  in- 
income  account.  over  1915  crease 

Gross  Operating  Revenues  $61,919,140.52    $10,747,345  21.0 

Deduct: 

Operating  Expenses,  including  Re- 
pairs, Reserved  for  Depreciation, 
Kent  for  Lease  of  Plants,  Taxes, 


e:c   48,727,921.07       7,755,380  18.9 


Balance   $13,191,219.45 

Add: 

Income  from  Loans  and  Invest- 
ments   1,702,460.09         398,534  30.6 


$14,893,679.54 

Deduct : 

Interest  on  Bonds  of  The  Western 

Union  Telegraph  Company   1,331,850.00  3,738*  .3# 


$13,561,829.54 

Deduct: 

Amount  of  Single  Special  Pay- 
ment to  Employes  to  Dec.  31. 
1916;  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Dec.  5,  1916   1,166,424.50 


Balance  transferred  to  Surplus 

Account   $12,395,405.04       2,227,814  21.9 


SURPLUS  ACCOUNT. 

Surplus  at  Dec.  31,  1915  $18,882,968.53 

Add: 

Balance  from  In- 
come Account  for 
year  ended  Dec. 
31,   1916   $12,395,405.04 


Adjustments  of  Sur- 
plus (net)    274,261.77 

12,669,666.81 


$31,552,635.34 

Deduct  : 

Amount  transferred 
to  Reserve  for 
Maintenance  o  f 
Cables  as  repre- 
senting Deprecia- 
tion accrued  on 
Ocean  Cable  Plant 


prior   to    Dec.  31, 

1915   $  1,000,000.00 

Dividends  paid  and 
declared   5,984,566.75  998,203  20.0 


6,984,566.75 


Surplus  at  Dec.  31,  1916,  as  per 

BalaEce  Sheet   $24,568,068.59       5,685,100  30.1 


•Decrease. 

The  considerable  increase  in  operating  expenses 
is  due  not  only  to  the  well  known  cause  of  material 
prices  and  a  general  increase  in  taxes,  but  to  large 
increases  in  salaries  and  wages.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  actual  disbursements  to  employes  in 
the  year  1916  in  excess  of  191 5,  exclusive  of  in- 
creases in  payroll  on  account  of  enlarging  the  force, 


viz. : 

Increases  in  salaries  and  wages,  includ- 
ing vacations  under  plan  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916   $2,614,000 

Special  payment  to  employes  in  Decem- 
ber, 1916   1,166,000 

Increase  in  total  disbursed  for  benefits, 

pensions,  military  service,  etc   116,000 


Total    $3,896,000 


Under  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  says 
President  Newcomb  Carlton,  there  was  disbursed  in 
a  single  special  payment  to  each  regular  employe 

\ 


receiving  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  or  less 
per  annum  and  who  had  been  continuously  in  the 
service  since  January  1,  1916,  excepting  such  cable 
employes  as  received  special  payments  during  the 
year,  the  following: 

All  messengers  at  independent  offices,  a  flat  sum 
of  $25  each. 

Employes  receiving  wages  less  than  $1,200  per 
annum,  7%  of  annual  wage. 

Employes  receiving  wages  from  $1,200  to  $2,000 
per  annum,  both  inclusive,  6%  of  annual  wage. 

Practically  the  entire  special  payment  referred  to 
was  made  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Amounts  paid  to  employes  during  the  year  in 
conformity  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  employes' 
benefit  plans  aggregated  $648,614.  At  December  31, 
1916,  there  were  573  pensioners  on  the  roll.  An 
actuarial  study  is  being  conducted  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  employes'  benefit  plan  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future  in 
respect  to  the  annually  increasing  amount  paid  for 
benefits. 

Adjustments  of  surplus  (net)  of  $274,261  cover 
transactions  relating  to  prior  fiscal  years. 

There  were  18,610  stockholders  at  the  close  of 
1916,  a  decrease  since  last  year  of  six  stockholders; 
of  the  total  number,  12,046  held  twenty-five  shares 
or  less,  and  16,690  held  100  shares  or  less. 

The  installation  of  the  automatic  printing  tele- 
graph system,  known  as  the  multiplex,  referred  to 
in  the  annual  reports  of  1914  and  191 5,  has  been 
continued  with  satisfactory  results.  The  extended 
use  of  this  method  of  operation  has  greatly  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  telegraph  plant  and  has  made 
possible  the  generally  satisfactory  handling  of  the 
increased  traffic.  Despite  difficulties  in  obtaining 
material,  the  work  of  reconstructing  lines  and  of- 
fices has  steadily  advanced  and  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  standardization  of  the  com- 
pany's offices,  both  as  to  their  external  appearance 
and  their  internal  arrangements  and  appointments. 

The  physical  inventory  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty, which  is  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  is  approximately  half  completed, 
but  no  appraisals  have  yet  been  announced.  It  is 
expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished  in  1920  at  a 
cost  to  the  Western  Union  Company  of  $1,000,000, 
as  estimated  in  the  report  for  the  year  1914. 

To  afford  employes  additional  opportunies  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  telegraph  business,  the  com- 
pany has  prepared  the  texts  of  educational  courses 
covering  the  three  departments,  Commercial,  Traffic 
and  Plant,  and  arranged  with  a  correspondence 
school  to  conduct  the  courses  at  reasonable  rates, 
the  company  advancing  the  fees  in  meritorious  cases, 
without  interest,  to  employes  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  arrangements. 

Net  additions  and  betterments  to  plant  and  equip- 
ment during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,060,705.  On 
December  31,  191 6,  there  were  208,474  miles  of 
pole  line,  936,214  miles  of  iron  wire,  663,932  miles 
of  copper  wire,  2,988  miles  of  land  line  cables,  and 
22,728  nautical  miles  of  ocean  cables.  The  operated 
offices  were  25,234  in  number,  an  increase  of  92 
offices  since  last  year. 
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How  an  Improperly  Adjusted  Sending  "Bug" 
Shatters  the  Common  Side  Signals. 

BY  E.  C.  SMITH,  WIRE  CHIEF,  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  TELE- 
GRAPH DEPARTMENT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

When  an  operator  is  sending  on  the  polar  side 
of  a  quadruplex  with  a  sending  "bug"  which  is 
adjusted  so  that  it' vibrates  dots  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed,  it  interferes  with  the  signals  coming  in  on 
the  common  side  (neutral  relay)  at  the  distant  office. 

It  is  not  because  the  pole  changer  is  being  worked 
at  too  high  a  rate  of  words  per  minute,  but  because 
the  dots  are  being  made  too  rapidly  and  "chippy" 
for  it.  What  is  gained  by  a  string  of  fast  dots,  un- 
der this  abnormal  adjustment  of  the  "bug"  is  lost 
in  the  space  following  them,  consequently  there  has 
been  no  saving  in  time. 

As  measured  by  hand  sending,  the  dots  are  some- 
times made  two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  they  should 
be  for  the  dashes  which  they  accompany. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  an  operator  will  send  a 
certain  number  of  messages  per  hour  with  his  "bug" 
adjusted  for  high  speed,  break  himself  every  few 
words  and  cause  frequent  breaks  on  the  common 
side;  while  another  will  send  the  same  number  or 
more,  break  himself  but  a  few  times  and  not  cause 
the  men  working  on  the  common  side  to  break. 

The  reason  is  that  the  one  with  the  abnormally 
adjusted  "bug"  cannot  handle  it  as  well  and  has  to 
make  proportionally  longer  spaces  because  his  hand 
and  mind  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  the  speed 
for  which  his  "bug"  is  adjusted;  while  the  one  with 
the  properly  adjusted  "bug"  will  glide  along  with 
only  enough  speed  to  make  his  sending  plain  and 
easy. 

The  properly  adjusted  "bug,"  causing  signals  to 
go  out  which  are  more  like  hand  sending,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  common  side. 

From  the  time  the  armature  of  a  pole  changer 
leaves  a  closed  position  and  arrives  at  an  open 
position,  and  from  the  time  it  leaves  an  open  posi- 
tion to  the  time  it  arrives  at  a  closed  position,  there 
is  no  battery  going  to  the  main  line.  This  is  the 
moment  of  no  magnetism.  Ordinarily  this  is  a 
"break-over,"  so  called,  and  is  overcome,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  the  repeating  sounder  arrangement 
(called  the  Edison  "bug-catcher")  between  the 
neutral  relay  armature  and  the  reading  sounder,  and 
the  third  coil  to  the  neutral  relay,  which  is  dis- 
charged into  by  a  condenser  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  duty  of  these  accessories  is  to  catch  the  "bug" 
caused  by  the  moment  of  no  magnetism  in  the  line 
at  the  instant  the  armature  is  traveling  from  one 
point  to  the  other. 

A  so-called  "break-over"  is  caused  by  the  points 
of  the  pole  changer  being  too  far  apart,  thus  causing 
a  long  moment  of  no  magnetism  to  the  line,  and  is 
caused  every  time  the  armature  of  the  pole  changer 
is  opened  or  closed,  even  though  it  is  opened  or 
closed  slowly;  while  a  sending  "bug"  speeded  up 
too  high  shatters  or  kills  the  signals  coming  in  on 
the  common  side  only  when  the  pole  changer  is 
worked  too  rapidly. 

A  sending  "bug"  which  vibrates  too  quickly  shat- 
ters the  signals  coming  in  on  the  neutral  relay  at 
the  distant  station  because  of  the  fact  that  the  dots 


are  so  short  and  "chippy"  that  there  is  not  enough 
magnetism  passing  through  the  coils  of  that  relay. 
In  other  words,  the  moments  of  magnetism  are  so 
short  that  their  aggregate  strength  is  not  enough  to 
overcome  the  pull  of  the  retractile  spring  attached  to 
the  armature. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  moments  of  no  mag- 
netism are  increased  proportionately  with  the  num- 
ber of  moments  of  magnetism,  but  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  moments  of  mag- 
netism are  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of 
the  dots,  while,  as  far  as  the  sending  "bug"  or  key 
is  concerned,  the  moments  of  no  magnetism  remain 
stationary  regardless  of  the  speed.  In  other  words, 
the  faster  the  dots  the  shorter  the  moments  of  mag- 
netism passing  through  the  coils  of  the  neutral  relay. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speed  with  which 
the  armature  of  the  neutral  relay  moves  from  an 
open  to  a  closed  position  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
magnets  of  the  pole  changer,  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  moves  back  to  an  open  position  is  governed 
by  the  retractile  spring  (and  assisting  magnets  if  it 
is  a  "3-B"  pole  changer). 

The  armature  cannot  be  made  to  move  any  faster 
by  speeding  up  the  sending  "bug,"  as  many  would 
like  to  do  or  imagine  they  are  doing. 

From  this  we  gather  that  speed  is  maintained  only 
by  decreasing  the  length  of  the  moments  of  mag- 
netism without  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
length  of  the  moments  of  no  magnetism.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  if  a  letter  or  figure  is  being 
made  on  the  common  side  at  the  instant  a  fast  and 
"chippy"  string  of  dots  are  being  made  on  the  polar 
side,  the  moments  of  magnetism,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  length  of  the  dots,  are  too  short  and  as  a 
consequence  the  intended  signal  is  not  registered 
on  the  neutral  relay. 

Pole  changers  should  be  adjusted  so  that  there 
is  very  little  play  of  the  armature  between  the  con- 
tact points.  The  closer  they  are  the  shorter  the 
moments  of  no  magnetism  and  the  greater  the  speed 
that  can  be  maintained  by  "bug"  or  hand  sending 
without  interfering  with  the  common  side  signals. 

The  best  adjustment  for  the  neutral  relay,  in 
order  to  render  it  the  least  susceptible  to  the 
"break-overs"  from  widely  open  points  on  pole 
changers  and  the  shattering  of  signals  caused  by 
short  moments  of  magnetism,  is  to  pull  the  magnets 
as  far  away  from  the  armature  as  it  will  stand  and 
to  make  the  retractile  spring  proportionately  loose, 
so  that  the  signals  tend  to  drag. 

The  farther  away  the  magnets  are  and  the  looser 
the  retractile  spring  is,  the  slower  is  the  pull  toward 
the  back  stop  of  the  relay  when  there  is  no  mag- 
netism in  the  magnets.  This  slow  movement  of 
the  armature  toward  an  open  position  gives  the  set 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  restore  itself  to  normal 
conditions  before  the  relay  has  broken  over  or  shat- 
tered the  incoming  signal. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  if,  under  this  adjust- 
ment, the  magnets  are  demagnetized,  that  the  arma- 
ture would  return  to  an  open  position  more  slowly 
than  if  it  was  adjusted  more  like  an  ordinary  Morse 
relay,  which  is  usually  adjusted  for  a  more  snappy 
movement  of  the  armature.  All  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  slow  to  open  and  go  all  the  way 
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across  the  gap  between  the  purposely  wide  open 
points  of  the  neutral  relay  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  magnetism  has  been  withdrawn,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  string  of  fast  dots  being  made  on  the  distant 
pole  changer. 

Perhaps  this  adjustment  of  the  neutral  relay, 
made  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  conditions 
named,  is  one,  if  not  the  principal  reason,  why  the 
common  side  is  naturally  slower  than  the  polar  side. 

We  experience  the  most  difficulty  of  this  nature 
on  our  Houston  circuit,  perhaps  because  of  its 
length  and  because  its  common  side  is  used  a  great 
deal,  all  the  way  between  San  Francisco  and 
Houston. 

The  circuit  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  Houston, 
Tex.,  a  distance  of  2,124  miles.  The  polar  side 
is  used  almost  exclusively  by  and  between  these 
two  points,  while  the  common  side  is  cut  at  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso,  thus  dividing  it  into  three 
sections,  all  of  which  are  used  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  independently  of  each  other  and  simultan- 
eously. 

For  those  interested,  following  is  a  list  of  the 
lepeater  stations  on  this  circuit,  showing  the  dis- 
tances between  them:  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles, 
484  miles  (common  side  cut)  ;  Tucson,  Ariz.,  500 
miles  (common  side  repeatered) ;  El  Paso,  Tex., 
312  miles  (common  side  cut;  terminus  of  Southern 
Pacific  System);  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  619  miles; 
Houston,  Tex.,  209  miles.   Total,  2,124  miles. 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Office  Forty  Years  Ago. 

BY  STEVE  L.  ROBINSON,  PETOSKEY,  MICH. 

In  a  letter  from  my  old  friend,  John  Q.  Mason, 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  he  says:  It  would  be  fine  if 
we  boys  of  long  ago  could  gather  once  again  around 
the  festive  board  and  retail  a  few  yarns. 

In  mind,  I  was  carried  back  forty  years,  when 
as  manager  of  "Ex"  Western  Union,  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  office,  John  Q.,  with  fifteen  or 
more  stars,  composed  a  little  family  that  for  fast 
and  exacting  work  had  no  peers.  In  fact  at  one 
end  of  the  wires  in  "Ex"  and  at  the  other  ends  no 
drones  or  scrubs  could  stand  the  pressure,  for  our 
business  was  all  rush.  With  knights  of  the  key 
like  Johnny  Lapie  and  Harvey  Reynolds  at  Buf- 
falo dock,  Emil  M.  Shape  at  Milwaukee  and 
others,  whose  name?  I  cannot  now  recall,  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  other  points,  all  top- 
notchers,  our  end  had  to  be  good.  Had  I  a  photo- 
graph of  my  old  associates  in  "Ex"  in  the  seven- 
ties money  could  not  buy  it. 

Of  those  still  living,  I  can  locate  only  J.  Q. 
Mason,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Dave  Anderson 
(retired),  at  Chicago.  Of  the  others,  Fred  Swaine, 
G.  C.  Maynard,  W.  M.  Springer,  Dug  Burnett, 
J.  E.  Pettit,  E.  P.  Whitford,  Steve  Mason,  Chas. 
Lithgow,  Rudd,  Clem  Green,  Fred  Angell,  Gib. 
Merrill,  G.  M.  Eitemiller,  C.  C.  Robinson,  Al. 
Baker,  Al.  Babb,  Ed.  Smith,  John  Strong,  C.  D. 
Meserve,  and  still  others  of  like  caliber,  are  all 
entitled  to  have  their  names  stamped  on  the  walls 
of  fame  as  models,  that  the  present  generation  of 
telegraphers  need  not  blush  to  pattern  after. 

TTie  past  thirty  years  has  brought  into  use 


many  improvements  that  now  remove  obstacles 
we  then  had  not  learned  to  successfully  contend 
with,  but  the  spirit,  the  inborn  moral  force  that 
made  every  one  strive  to  get  a  message  through — 
"no  give-up" — cannot  be  improved  on.  As  I  visit 
the  Board  of  Trade  when  in  Chicago  and  see  al- 
most an  army  of  men  in  the  present  "Ex"  office, 
then  note  the  comparison  with  what  it  used  to  be, 
when  Jim  Pettit,  Dave  Anderson  and  myself,  the 
operating  force,  with  Frank  Richards,  receiving 
clerk,  the  past  seems  almost  a  dream.  The  win- 
ter after  the  Chicago  fire  our  office  in  a  thrown- 
together  frame  building  at  Washington  street 
and  the  River  was  so  cold  that  many  a  morning 
the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  thaw  out  our 
local  batteries,  then  the  ink-stands,  and  work  with 
overcoats  and  gloves  on.  To  many  this  may  be 
considered  but  my  fancy,  but  it  was  true. 

In  1882  while  manager  of  the  Mutual  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  Chicago,  I  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  now  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  New  York,  but 
then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  run  a 
loop  from  our  office  to  the  News  office  over  which 
the  paper  could  receive  its  special  dispatches  direct 
instead  of  by  messengers.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  Chicago  paper  was  able  to  receive  its  news 
direct,  but  the  custom  is  now  general.  I  also  made 
contracts  wtih  the  Tribune,  Times  and  one  or  two 
commission  houses,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  a  matter  of  routine  in  telegraph  ex- 
istence. 

The  ranks  of  the  old  guard  are  very  thin.  In 
the  name  of  the  few  still  living,  I  ask  the  boys 
of  today  to  forget  our  past  mistakes.  Our  vision 
had  not  the  width  perhaps  you  now  have.  Think 
of  us  kindly,  not  merely  as  old  fogy  dreamers. 

Should  this  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the 
old  crowd  still  living,  I  ask  them  to  correct  any 
misstatement,  for  my  memory  is  not  as  good  as 
it  once  was.  Also  pardon  me  if  any  name  has 
been  overlooked,  for,  if  so,  it  is  due  to  the  head, 
not  the  heart. 


The  Messenger  Boys  in  one  of  the  large  south- 
ern cities  recently  witnessed  the  human  fly,  Harry 
H.  Gardiner,  scale  the  front  wall  of  a  twelve-story 
building  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  Now  some 
of  the  messengers  are  wondering  why  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  them  to  deliver  telegrams  by  scaling  the  front 
walls  of  a  building  and  climbing  through  the  win- 
dow of  a  customer's  office,  without  bothering  or 
waiting  to  take  the  elevator. 


Mr.  Chas.  M.  Holmes,  formerly  and  for  many 
years  executive  messenger  at  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  now  living  in  retirement,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  for  another  year  writes  under  date  of 
February  8 :  "With  the  thermometer  down  to  zero, 
coal  up  to  $18.00,  the  belligerents  blowing  our 
ships  up,  I  mean  down,  half  the  states  gone  dry, 
cigars  gone  up,  W.  J.  Bryan  going  around  the  coun- 
try with  a  pigeon  under  his  arm,  my  birthday  two 
days  off,  Lincoln's  four  days  off,  Washington's 
fourteen  days  off.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect 
me  to  be  very  hilarious." 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  lie  Telegraph  Service 

(Continued  from  page  139,  March  16.) 

In  these  days  service  is  a  lively  topic  among  tele- 
graph and  telephone  people.  There  are  various 
kinds  and  qualities  of  service ;  some  good,  some 
poor,  some  indifferent  and  some  excellent. 

Good  service  means  that  everyone  identified  with 
a  company  must  be  alert.  His  actions  must  impress 
favorably  the  customers  who  entrust  their  business 
to  the  company  he  represents.  A  client  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  investment  in  service  was 
profitable  or  he  will  not  again  patronize  the  com- 
pany that  to  his  mind  did  not  accomplish  the  task 
placed  before  it.  Perhaps  he  desired  to  secure  an 
order  from  a  distant  point.  He  had  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  goods  at  bargain  prices.  He  was  will- 
ing to  share  his  profits  with  his  prospective  cus- 
tomer. Something  wrent  wrong  with  the  service  and 
the  order  never  materialized.  The  service  was  at 
fault.  Whatever  it  was  concerned  those  in  charge 
of  the  wires  and  it  was  their  business  to  dig  deep 
into  the  causes  so  that  a  repetition  of  the  trouble 
could  not  occur  again.  A  customer  should  be  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  those  in  authority  and  the 
explanations  given  should  be  truthful,  so  that  no 
blame  could  attach  to  anyone.  Frequently  cus- 
tomers take  their  grievances  to  those  higher  in 
authority  than  the  local  representatives.  For  this 
reason  if  no  other  it  is  important  that  the  cus- 
tomer should  have  a  truthful  statement  which  can 
stand  the  scrutiny  and  investigation  of  those 
higher  up. 

An  indifferent  service  is  brought  about  by  those 
in  charge  of  an  office  permitting  delays  in  the  hand- 
ling of  telegrams  from  the  moment  a  message  is 
handed  to  the  receiving  clerk  until  it  passes  from 
view  over  the  wires  to  its  destination.  The  receiv- 
ing clerk,  after  timing  the  message  handed  to  him, 
stops  to  talk  to  someone  for  a  few  minutes  before 
he  records  the  message  on  his  books.  After  the 
proper  record  is  made  he  stops  again  for  some 
reason  or  other  before  the  message  is  placed  in  the 
tube  for  transmission  to  the  operating  department. 
The  time  the  message  was  received  was,  say,  10 
n.  m.  It  reached  the  operating  room  at  10:15.  At 
is  what  we  would  call  an  indifferent  service.  This 
is  termed  a  happy-go-lucky  method  of  running  a 
business  office  and  the  customer  who  entrusts  his 
telegrams  to  an  individual  of  this  character  does 
so  with  considerable  misgiving.  He  feels  that  the 
action  of  the  receiving  clerk  is  not  indicative  of 
snappy  work  and  he  naturally  reasons  that  he  will 
obtain  the  same  quality  of  service  until  the  message 
is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  station.  It  is  the 
v- onager's  duty  to  see  that  the  receiving  clerk,  the 
delivery  clerk  and  all  those  who  have  to  do  with 
business  office  of  the  company  transact  their 
duties  in  a  manner  that  will  inspire  confidence  in 
*he  business  men  who  may  by  chance  visit  the  office 
i~»  the  transaction  of  their  telegraph  service.  A 
customer  will  not  entrust  his  money  to  a  bank  that 
is  conducted  on  any  other  than  business  principles. 
This  must  be  reflected  on  entering  the  front  door 
of  such  an  institution.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
p  telegraph  office  reflect  to  those  entering  the  front 


door  the  spirit  of  the  up-to-date  manager  who  can 
meet  any  business  man  on  equal  ground  so  far  as 
good  management  is  concerned. 

A  manager  recently  informed  us  that  he  can- 
vassed a  concern  for  a  portion  of  its  business.  He 
had  never  received  recognition  from  the  concern 
during  his  three  months'  incumbency  of  the  office. 
The  manufacturer  turned  to  the  manager  and  stated 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  give  a  new  man  a 
trial  and  that  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  visit 
the  telegraph  office  and  look  it  over.  "Look  it  over" 
rather  startled  the  manager.  He  argued  with  him- 
self that  that  meant  a  great  deal.  He  returned  to 
the  office.  He  viewed  it  from  the  sidewalk.  He 
concluded  that  from  appearance  it  would  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  average  business  man,  no  matter 
how  particular  he  might  be.  The  windows  were 
clean,  the  signs  were  in  their  proper  places  and  in 
good  shape.  He  then  entered  the  office  and  he 
stood  at  the  door  and  criticised  everything  in  view. 
The  floor  was  clean,  there  were  three  paper  bas- 
kets in  their  proper  places,  each  one  of  them  partly 
filled  with  old  papers.  The  blanks,  pens  and  ink 
were  in  their  places  and  the  counters  were  clean. 
The  clerks  were  neat  and  possessed  a  business  air 
that  was  inspiring.  Everything  appeared  as  tidy 
behind  the  counter  as  in  front  of  it.  The  manager 
was  satisfied.  He  was  willing,  yes,  anxious,  to  have 
any  of  his  customers  call  and  "look  him  over/'  In 
due  time  the  manufacturer  visited  the  office,  paid 
his  respects  to  the  manager,  and  stated  that  he 
would  give  the  company  a  trial.  He  left  five  mes- 
sages. Service  was  then  demanded  and  it  was  up 
to  the  manager  to  furnish  it.  So  far  as  his  organ- 
ization was  concerned  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
pedition given  to  the  five  telegrams  which  were 
routed  to  five  different  cities.  Then  the  manager 
wondered  what  grade  of  service  he  would  obtain  at 
the  five  places.  Would  each  one  of  those  managers 
co-operate  with  him  to  render  an  efficient  service 
and  thus  retain  the  manufacturer  as  a  permanent 
customer?  The  delivery  clerk  was  requested  to 
report  the  arrival  of  the  five  answers.  In  the  course 
of  a  half  an  hour  three  replies  had  been  returned. 
One  hour  later  another  reply  reached  the  office  and 
three  hours  later  the  fifth  reply  reached  the  office. 
The  manager  concluded  that  the  last  message  to  be 
answered  either  indicated  inefficiency  at  the  distant 
point  or  the  message  was  not  answered  promptly. 
On  investigating  the  cause  of  the  delay,  to  his 
chagrin  he  found  that  inefficiency  was  largely  the 
cause  of  a  four-hour  service  that  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  in  thirty  minutes.  The  point  to  be 
drawn  from  this  actual  case  is  that  every  link  in 
the  chain  of  telegraph  offices  should  be  equally 
strong  and  efficient.  The  manufacturer  based  his 
conclusion  on  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered 
bv  pointing  to  message  No.  5,  which  as  he  stated 
came  limping  into  his  office  four  hours  behind  time. 

The  importance  of  expediting  the  service  in  all 
telegraph  offices,  whether  large  or  small,  must  al- 
ways be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  in  charge. 

A  telegraph  or  telephone  company  is  organized 
to  render  service,  and  the  public  demands  service. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Life  Insurance  Association. 

The  fiftieth  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association 
was  held  in  the  board  room  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
March  14,  and  was  wrell  attended. 

In  the  absence  of  President  William  H.  Baker, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Fleming  opened  the  meeting.  A  few  min- 
utes later  Vice-President  Charles  P.  'Bruch  arrived 
and  took  charge  of  the  proceedings. 

Secretary  M.  J.  O'Leary  read  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Baker. 

"You  will  note  that  the  heavy  death  rate  shown 
in  previous  reports  continued  during  the  year,"  said 
Mr.  Baker,  "and  that  in  order  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses and  death  claims,  it  was  necessary  to  expend 
the  entire  income  received  from  asssssments  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  to  borrow  $1,440.84  from  the  re- 
serve fund. 

"Death  claims  amounting  to  $107,100  were  paid 
during  191 6,  and  claims  aggregating  $34,000  not 
yet  due  and  not  yet  proven,  are  carried  over  to  191 7. 

"Among  the  deaths  occurring  during  the  year 
was  that  of  a  member  who  committed  suicide  after 
a  membership  of  about  one  month.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  death  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  self-destruction  was  premeditated.  How- 
ever, as  there  is  no  provision  in  your  present  by- 
laws respecting  suicide,  the  claim  was  paid. 

"To  protect  the  Association  against  the  payment 
of  future  claims  of  this  character,  your  executive 
committee  has  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws which  will  come  before  you  at  this  meeting, 
and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  earnest  efforts  to  increase 
the  membership  inaugurated  in  the  preceding  year 
were  continued  during  1916,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  total  number  of  applications  received 
during  the  year  were  nearly  double  that  received 
during  1915.  And  also  that  the  improvement  was 
specially  marked  in  the  closing  months,  and  has  since 
been  maintained,  resulting  in  a  small  net  increase 
of  the  membership. 

"It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  have  to 
record  again  a  heavy  lapse  rate.  Year  after  year  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  been  inter- 
ested sufficiently  to  acquire  membership,  do  not  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  value  or 
merits  of  the  association. 

"Even  if  there  was  no  personal  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  fraternal  sentiment  of  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  family  of  a  deceased  associate  through 
the  sad  affliction  caused  by  death  and  attendant  ex- 
penses, should  be  sufficient  reason  and  inducement 
to  become  a  member  of  this  Association  and  to  con- 
tribute a  mite  toward  such  a  worthy  and  beneficial 
fund. 

"In  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  our  field  is  lim- 
ited and  restricted  to  employes  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  industries,  it  has  been  suggested  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  accept  applications  from  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  of  members  or  others,  who  at 
any  time  have  been  engaged  in  the  service. 

"Under  date  October  31,  1916,  an  exhaustive  ex- 


amination, under  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 
State  of  New  York  Insurance  Department,  was 
made  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  association 
and  report  received  showing  net  assets  of  $301,- 
221.66  over  all  liabilities  on  file  at  that  date." 

Mr.  Baker  referred  to  the  death  of  S.  S.  Gar- 
wood, vice-president  of  the  Association  ;  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  A.  R.  Brewer,  as  treasurer,  and  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lewis  Dresdner  to  succeed  Mr. 
Brewer,  and  commended  the  agents,  officers  and 
members  of  the  various  committees  for  their  services 
during  the  year. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer  and  audit- 
ing committee  were  then  read. 

They  showed  that  the  Association  had  on  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  4,242  members  in  the  full  grade, 
carrying  $1,000  insurance,  and  916  members  in  the 
hall  oracle,  carrying  $500  insurance,  and  that  assets 
were  held  amounting  to  $361,176.11,  par  value  over 
all  liabilities. 

An  amendment  to  Section  XIII  of  the  By-Laws 
was  adopted.  It  authorizes  the  payment  of  claims 
in  the  usual  manner,  provided  that  death  shall  not 
have  been  caused  by  suicide,  whether  sane  or  in- 
sane at  the  time,  within  one  year  from  date  of 
admission  to  membership. 

A  resolution  on  the  death  of  Vice-President  S. 
S.  Garwood  was  read  and  ordered  spread  upon  the 
minutes. 

Tr?  chairman  (Mr.  Bruch)  on  behalf  of  the 
executive  committee,  announced  that  the  committee 
now  has  under  consideration  several  plans  for  still 
further  strengthening  the  association,  and  further 
safe-guarding  the  interests  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  committee  expects  to  be  able  to 
submit  these  plans  at  the  next  annual  meeting — or 
possibly  sooner,  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called 
for  the  purpose — with  definite  recommendations  as 
to  changes  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  constitu- 
tion nnd  by-laws  to  carry  out  the  plans  if  the  mem- 
bership approves  them. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this  announce- 
ment, Messrs.  E.  J.  Nally,  W.  H.  McKeldin,  T.  E. 
Fleming,  P.  J.  Tierney  and  others  taking  part. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  William  H.  Baker;  first  vice-president, 
Charles  P.  Bruch;  second  vice-president,  T.  E. 
Fleming;  secretary,  M.  J.  O'Leary;  treasurer, 
Lewis  Dresdner. 

Messrs.  T.  M.  Brennan  and  J.  F.  Nathan  were 
elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
three  years,  and  the  present  Auditing  Committee 
was  re-elected. 

Members  of  advisory  board  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Messrs.  C.  H.  Gaunt,  Chicago ;  H.  J.  Petten- 
gill,  St.  Louis ;  B.  E.  Sunny,  Chicago ;  E.  Reynolds, 
New  York;  W.  T.  Gentry,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  L. 
Salt.  New  York:  H.  C.  Worthen,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  J. 
G.  Blake,  San  Francisco;  H.  D.  Reynolds,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  New  York,  and  T.  W. 
Carroll,  New  York. 

Chairman  Bruch  appointed  Messrs.  E.  F.  How- 
ell and  E.  B.  Pillsbury  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions on  the  death  of  G.  H.  Usher,  member  of 
the  advisory  board. 
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A  motion  (by  Mr.  E.  F.  Howell)  was  adopted 
extending  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  the  offi- 
cers, executive  and  other  committees  and  the  agents 
for  their  work  during  the  past  year,  after  which 
the  meeting,  at  6:10  p.  m.,  adjourned. 

The  following  were  present: 

Boston,  Mass. — P.  J.  Farrell. 

Chicago,  III. — Edward  F.  Wach,  C.  A.  Dortmund. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — J.  P.  Smulovitz. 

New  York—].  R.  Beard,  T.  M.  Brennan,  C.  P. 
Bruch,  J.  R.  Brugler,  J.  W.  Connelly,  J.  L.  Car- 
roll, G.  B.  De  Sousa,  Lewis  Dresdner,  J.  W.  Eng- 
lish, E.  H.  Falls,  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  F.  E.  Fitzgib- 
bons,  G.  W.  Fleming,  T.  E.  Fleming,  N.  M.  Giffen, 
E.  F.  Howell,  L.  Lemon,  W.  E.  Lennon,  H.  T. 
Marks,  C.  H.  Murphy,  E.  H.  Murphy,  E.  T.  Mur- 
phy, E.  J.  Nally,  J.  F.  Nathan,  M.  J.  O'Leary,  W. 
E.  Peirce,  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  D.  Sarnoff,  T.  R.  Tal- 
tavall,  P.  J.  Tierney. 

Philadelphia— C.  E.  Bagley,  E.  W.  Miller. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — J.  E.  Dunlap. 

Washington,  D.  C.—W.  H.  McKeldin. 

The  Late  C.  A.  Tinker. 

In  the  death  of  Charles  Almerin  Tinker,  who 
passed  away  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Worthington  C.  Smith,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on 
March  12,  as  announced  briefly  on  page  124  of 
our  March  16  issue,  the  telegraph  profession  and 
the  Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Tele- 
graph Corps  loses  one  of  its  valued  and  pic- 
turesque figures. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  January 
8,  1838,  and  learned  telegraphy  at  Northfield,  Vt.. 
in  1852.  He  became  manager  of  the  office  three 
years  later.  He  was  operator  in  the  Boston  office 
from  1855  until  1856.  In  January,  1857,  he  went 
to  Chicago  and  became  an  operator  for  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  he  entered  the  United  States  Military 
Telegraph  service  as  operator  at  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington,  from  which  position  he 
was  detailed  as  operator  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  remained  with  it  until  McClellan  re- 
treated from  the  front  of  Richmond,  when  he  was 
recalled  and  appointed  chief  operator  and  cipher 
operator  at  the  War  Department.  He  later  be- 
came manager  of  the  office  and  attended  to  the 
closing  of  the  affairs  of  the  military  telegraph 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  T.  T.  Eckert,  superin- 
tendent, and  Gen.  Rawlings,  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  one  of  the  "sacred  three"  ci- 
pher operators  who  were  so  closely  associated 
with  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
others  were  D.  H.  Bates  and  A.  B.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  to  call  on  him  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  wire,  and  to  learn  the  latest 
news  from  the  front. 

In  1865  Mr.  Tinker  was  appointed  manager  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  1872  to  become  superintendent  of  telegraph  and 
chief  train  dispatcher  for  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  Company  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1875.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Central 


and  Pacific  Divisions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  that  company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  at  Baltimore  in 
January,  1879,  an^  became  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors with  Jay  Gould  and  David  Homer  Bates  of 
the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company,  with 
which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
became  allied.  He  had  charge  of  the  American 
Union  Company's  affairs  on  the  lines  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1881  when 
the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  was 
consolidated  with  the  Western  Union  he  became 


THE  LATE  C.  A.  TINKER. 

general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  latter  company.  He  held  this  position  until 
May  1,  1902,  when  he  retired  from  active  service. 

In  speaking  of  his  career  in  the.  military  tele- 
graph office  at  Washington,  Mr.  Tinker  once  said  : 
"During  the  civil  war  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
President  Lincoln  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  and 
had  learned  to  look  upon  him  in  his  daily  and 
nightly  visits  almost  as  a  companion,  while  we 
telegraph  boys  venerated  him  as  a  father." 

Impressive  funeral  services  were  held  in  Fair 
child's  Chapel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  18. 

Among  those  present  were  George  G.  Ward 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company;  W.  Gellatly,  president 
V.  C.  Stanley,  vice-president,  and  John  Spader,  o\ 
the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company 
David  Homer  Bates,  Albert  B.  Chandler,  W.  L. 
Ives,  Verdie  J.  Knittle,  C.  W.  Pearson,  J.  F.  Lud- 
wig,  H.  H.  Atwater,  J.  B.  Taltavall  and  many 
others  besides  representatives  from  the  Lincoln 
Club  of  which  Mr.  Tinker  was  once  president  as 
well  as  a  delegation  of  Masonic  comrades. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  sent  a  letter  of  regret 
to  Mr.  David  Homer  Bates,  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  and  tributes  were  received  from  Col.  Will- 
iam Bender  Wilson,  president,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Plum,  historian  of  the  Society. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


'H. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates  ;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity . 


Type  403  400 


Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

afifc^w    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  USE  OF 

KERITE 

insulated  wires  and 
cables  is  the  logical 
result  of  experience 


KERITE      caSus  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Smith,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  taking  a  needed 
rest  in  Florida. 

Change  of  Southern  Railway  Telegraph 
Headquarters.  —  The  headquarters  of  officials 
comprising  the  operating  department  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  Lines  East,  were  transferred  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  This  called  for  the  transfer  of  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  telegraph  to  Charlotte  also,  and 
this  point  will  be  the  permanent  headquarters  of 
that  official  hereafter.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones  is  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph. 

Western  Division  Meeting  Postponed. — The 
meeting  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  which  was 
to  have  been  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  21,  was  postponed  on  account  of  disturbed 
business  conditions  throughout  the  country,  partic- 
ularly those  facing  the  railroads.  Mr.  H.  D.  Teed, 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  'Frisco  Line, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the  western  divi- 
sion. 

The  eastern  members  of  the  association  had  plan- 
ned attending  the  meeting  in  Chicago  and  bringing 
before  that  body  some  important  matters,  and  they 
expressed  keen  disappointment  at  the  postponement. 
The  postponed  meeting  will  take  place  on  April  19. 

The  Signal  Engineers  held  their  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  March  21  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Schumacher  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  System, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  began  railroad 
work  as  a  telegrapher  and  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  railway  management.  He  is  a  native  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  February  16,  1862. 

Eastern  Division. — The  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  November  22,  1916,  in  pamphlet 
form,  have  been  distributed.  It  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  for  the  members  and  no  doubt  will 
be  an  aid  to  laying  out  future  work  for  the  associa- 
tion. 


The  Delany  System  of  Secret  Telegraphy. 

This  is  a  two-wire  system  operated  by  Morse 
key.  The  component  impulses  comprised  in  a  letter 
are  alternated  between  two  wires,  so  that  a  message 
going  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  for  example, 
could  be  sent  over  two  routes,  one  wire  touching 
Albany,  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  the  other  via  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  The  dot  of 
letter  "A"  could  go  by  the  first  route,  the  dash  by 
the  other,  arriving  at  Chicago  in  proper  sequence 
and  recorded  on  a  common  receiver,  Morse  relay 
and  sounder. 

The  use  of  the  ordinary  Morse  key  admits  of 
regular  standard  Morse  key  transmission.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  rotary 
switch  controlled  by  the  key  which  puts  the  key  in 


connection  alternately,  first  with  one  wire  and  then 
the  other,  at  each  movement  of  the  key. 

This  switch  is  operated  electro-magnetically  and 
imposes  no  extra  work,  attention  or  limitation  of 
speed  on  the  operator.  In  cases  of  great  discrep- 
ancy in  length  or  resistance  between  two  wires,  by 
use  of  an  adjustable  resistance  in  the  shorter  wire 
at  the  receiving  end,  the  circuits  may  be  readily 
equalized  so  that  the  receiving  relay  will  respond 
to  both  circuits  alike.  Obviously  two  wires  over 
the  same  route  and  on  the  same  poles  may  be  used, 
or  two  wires  could  be  used  through  a  suspected 
district  and  joined  to  a  single  wire  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance. 

With  this  system,  tapping  or  overhearing  would 
be  impossible.  No  one  could  possibly  have  the 
slightest  inkling  of  the  import  of  a  telegram,  as 
every  letter  of  two  or  more  impulses  is  divided 
between  the  two  circuits.  As  in  letter  "H,"  for 
example,  the  first  and  third  dots  would  go  over 
one  circuit,  the  second  and  fourth  over  the  other. 

New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society. — The 
following  officers  of  the  New  York  Telegraphers' 
Aid  Society  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
at  24  Walker  Street,  New  York,  March  27 :  Presi- 
dent, A.  M.  Lewis;  vice-president,  W.  E.  Rath; 
treasurer,  T.  M.  Brennan ;  financial  secretary,  C. 
A.  Kilfoyle;  recording  secretary,  Mary  E.  Saun- 
ders. Executive  Committee:  E.  F.  Howell,  E.  J. 
Oakley,  R.  J.  Marrin,  J.  L.  Young.  Auditors :  F. 
J.  Nurnberg,  J.  F.  E.  Hopkins,  H.  M.  Heffner. 

Following  is  financial  statement  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  ended  March  6 : 

Balance  on  hand  March  6.  1916   $2~.oto.oi 

Receipts    6,1 5^  .95 

Total    $31,164.96 

Disbursements 

Death  Benefits   $1,200.00 

Sick  Benefits    3,335-00 

Expenses    881.48  5,416.48 

Balance  on  hand  March  6,  1917   25,748.48 

Total    $31,164.96 

RELIEF  FUND 

Balance  on  hand  March  6,  1916   $  5,955.00 

Receipts    1,258.08 

Total    $  7,213.08 

Disbursements    $  993.65 

Balance  on  hand  March  6,  1917   6,219.43 

Total    $  7,213.08 

The  regular  fund  gained  $738.47  and  the  relief 
fund  increased  $264.43.  There  were  twelve  deaths 
during  the  past  year,  which  was  below  the  average 
of  late.  The  year  before  there  were  twenty-one 
deaths,  the  highest  number  the  Society  ever  had. 

To  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  telegraph 
every  operator  should  subscribe  to  and  read  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age.  Subscription  price, 
$2.00  per  year. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr.  "Radio- 
telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News  for 
the  telephone  information.] 


Telegraphy. 

THE  CARE  OF  GRAVITY  BATTERIES. 

The  amount  of  bluestone  to  be  placed  in  the  cell 
depends  somewhat  on  the  work  required  of  the  bat- 
tery. For  "local"  batteries  in  which  the  sulphate 
of  copper  is  rapidly  consumed,  about  three  pounds 
per  cell  are  usually  allotted.  When  this  has  been 
exhausted  it  may  be  assumed  the  cell  requires 
cleansing. 

For  quadruplex  circuits  the  "long"  end  of  the 
battery  need  not  be  supplied  with  quite  as  must 
bluestone  as  the  "short"  end,  since  the  former  is 
not  worked  so  continuously  as  the  latter. 

In  some  cases  it  is  customary  to  put  in  a  small 
supply  of  bluestone  when  the  cell  is  set  up  and  to 
renew  the  supply  as  required.  This  plan  may  prove 
satisfactory  where  very  few  cells  are  concerned, 
but  in  a  battery  room  containing  a  large  number  of 
cells  it  will  not  answer,  unless  the  staff  of  attendants 
is  unusually  large,  too  much  time  being  required  in 
the  operation  of  replenishing.  Another  objection 
to  this  plan  is  that  it  appears  to  cause  "caking"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

The  condition  of  a  cell  may  generally  be  known 
by  its  appearance.  In  a  cell  in  good  order  the  solu- 
tion is  a  bright  blue  color^  the  blue  changing  to 
water  color  before  reaching  the  zinc.  A  very  pale 
or  a  dirty  brown-colored  solution  is  indicative  of  a 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  cell.  The  average  life 
of  a  local  gravity  battery  is  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
That  of  a  main  line  battery,  out  of  which  three  or 
more  wires  are  supplied,  about  eight  weeks,  and  a 
quadruplex  battery  from  five  to  eight  months. 

A  hydrometer  is  often  recommended  as  a  useful 
adjunct  to  a  battery  room,  and  it  certainly  is  con- 
venient to  have  one  on  hand  when  required.  The 
function  of  the  hydrometer  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
to  indicate  the  density,  that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solution  of  the  cell.  Knowing  the  point  of  den- 
sity of  the  solution  at  which  the  cell  gives  the  best 
working  results,  the  information  furnished  by  the 
hydrometer  can  be  availed  of  to  keep  at  the  proper 
density  point.  But,  again,  these  measurements  re- 
quire the  attendant's  time  and  would  not,  on  that 
account,  work  altogether  satisfactorily  on  a  large 
scale.  For  general  purposes,  as  already  said,  the 
appearance  of  a  battery  will  indicate  to  an  intelligent 
attendant  the  time  for  renewal.  The  tendency  of 
the  battery  solution  is,  of  course,  to  become  more 
dense,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  withdraw  some  of 


the  solution  to  replace  it  with  water  a  syringe  is 
employed. 

The  hydrometer  commonly  used  for  the  foregoing 
purpose  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  which  is  attached  a  narrow  glass  stem, 
five  or  six  inches  in  length.  A  quantity  of  small 
shot  is  inserted  in  the  bulb — sufficient  to  sink  it  to 
a  desired  depth  in  pure  water.  A  scale  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  thermometer  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  stem.  The  scale  is  divided  into  40 
or  50  sections  or  degrees ;  zero  being  placed  at  the 
portion  of  the  stem  which  is  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  water.  As  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  in- 
creased, the  bulb  and  with  it  the  stem  rises ;  the  den- 
sity being  indicated  in  degrees  on  the  scale.  An  in- 
dicated density  of  30  to  35  degrees  on  certain  forms 
of  battery  hydrometers  has  been  found  to  be  about 
the  maximum  consistent  with  the  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  the  cell. 

The  utility  of  the  use  of  oil  on  gravity  batteries 
is  questioned  every  now  and  again.  This  use  of 
oil  refers  to  the  placing  of  a  layer  of  oil  on  the 
liquid  to  prevent  evaporation,  etc.  The  objections 
generally  offered  to  its  use  are  that  it  makes  the  cell 
and  the  plates  more  difficult  to  clean;  it  cakes  and 
falls  to  the  bottom ;  it  corrodes  the  insulation  of  the 
copper  connecting  wire ;  it  does  not  prevent  gather- 
ing of  white  salts  on  cell;  it  is  dangerous  as  con- 
ducive to  fires,  etc. 

The  answer  to  these  objections  is  that  with  proper 
precautions  they  need  not  be  valid. 

The  cell  in  which  the  oil  has  been  used,  and  also 
the  plates,  are  readily  freed  of  any  oil  that  may  ad- 
here to  them,  by  the  application  of  moistened  waste 
dipped  in  sand.  Battery  oil  of  the  proper  quality 
does  not  cake  or  flake.  Ordinary  oil  is  a  solvent  of 
rubber  compounds,  and,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of 
gutta-percha,  and  when  these  substances  are  used  as 
the  insulating  material  of  the  copper  connecting 
wires,  they  are  soon  softened,  especially  if  the  oil 
employed  has  even  a  trace  of  naphtha.  But  a  com- 
pound composed  of  gutta-percha  and  paraffin  with- 
stands the  oil  very  well.  Good  oil  certainly  does 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  solution, 
and  the  gathering  of  "white  salts"  on  the  jar.  This 
has  been  proved  repeatedly.  When  the  salts  have 
started  to  "climb"  before  the  oil  has  been  applied, 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  to  a  more  limited 
extent.    The  oil  should  be  applied  when  the  cell  is 

newly  Set  Up.  (To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  much  bluestone  should  be  placed  in  each 
cell? 

Why  is  the  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  solu- 
tion in  a  cell  more  rapidly  exhausted  in  a  local  bat- 
tery than  in  a  main  line  battery? 

How  can  the  condition  of  a  cell  be  ascertained? 

What  is  the  average  life  of  a  local  gravity  battery, 
and  of  a  main  line  battery  ? 

What  is  a  hydrometer  and  what  is  it  used  for? 

What  is  oil  used  for  in  batteries? 

What  are  the  advantages  in  the  use  of  oil  and 
the  disadvantages? 
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Telephony. 

HOW  THE  TELEPHONE  TALKS. 

Sound  is  a  vibration  or  series  of  waves  in  the 
air  set  up  by  a  vibrating  solid  body.  When  these 
waves  reach  any  other  solid  body,  which  is  capable 
of  vibration,  they  start  it  to  vibrating  in  tune.  For 
example,  when  a  banjo  string  is  plucked  it  vibrates 
back  and  forth,  and  being  connected  to  the  drum  or 
parchment  stretched  over  the  frame  of  the  banjo, 
the  drum  also  vibrates.  The  large  surface  of  the 
drum  beating  on  the  air  sends  out  waves  in  all 
directions,  just  as  a  pebble  dropped  in  still  water 
sends  out  waves  on  the  surface. 

If  a  second  banjo  is  placed  near  the  first,  the 
air  waves  beating  upon  the  surface  of  its  drum  will 
start  it  to  vibrating  in  tune  with  the  first  banjo. 
The  musical  note  sounded  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibration,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
length,  weight  and  tightness  of  the  string  which  was 
plucked. 

In  a  similar  way  when  one  person  speaks  to  an- 
other, a  vibration  is  set  up  in  the  speaker's  vocal 


FIG.  I — TELEPHONE  TRANSMITTER. 


organs,  air  waves  issue  from  his  mouth,  and  strik- 
ing upon  a  tightly  stretched  membrane  in  the 
listener's  ear,  called  the  ear  drum,  set  that  into 
corresponding  vibration.  The  vibration  of  the  ear 
drum  is  conveyed  to  the  listener's  brain  by  the 
nerves,  and  there  translated  into  what  we  feel  as 
sound. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  will  carry  in  air  only  a  short 
distance,  but  electricity  will  travel  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  if  guided  over  two  wires.  The  tele- 
phone is  an  instrument  for  taking  air  waves,  trans- 
lating them  into  electrical  waves,  and  then  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  translating  them  back  into  air 
waves  just  like  the  original.  The  telephone  trans- 
mitter turns  air  waves  into  electrical  waves,  the 
telephone  receiver  turns  the  electrical  waves  back 
into  air  waves. 

Fig.  i  shows  a  standard  transmitter  cut  through 
the  middle  to  show  the  internal  parts.  It  consists 
essentially  of  three  parts :  the  receiver  of  air  waves, 
the  transmitter  of  electrical  waves,  and  the  contain- 


ing case  holding  the  parts  together  and  excluding 
dirt  and  moisture. 

The  sound  receiving  part  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  human  ear.  It  consists  of  the  conical  mouthpiece 
(a),  corresponding  to  the  outer  ear;  and  the  dia- 
phragm (fc),  which  is  a  flat  disc  of  thin  metal 
clamped  around  the  edge  and  free  to  vibrate  in  the 
middle,  corresponding  to  the  ear  drum.  Shown  in 
cross-section,  it  appears  as  a  thin  vertical  line. 

The  air  waves  from  the  speaker's  mouth  pass  in 
through  the  mouthpiece  and  beat  upon  the  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  setting  it  into  vibration. 

The  transmitter  of  electrical  waves  consists  of  a 
small  round  box  (c)>  like  a  pill  box,  partly  filled 
with  fine  grains  of  hard  carbon.  This  is  known  as 
the  button. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  back  of  the  button, 
or  the  pill  box  proper,  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
frame  (d)  of  the  instrument,  which  is  heavy  and 
cannot  vibrate.  The  front  (e)  of  the  button,  or  the 
pill  box  cover,  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  vibrates  with  it.  This  alternately 
presses  the  carbon  granules  together  very  slightly, 
and  then  relieves  the  pressure. 

The  two  wires  bringing  in  current  from  an  elec- 
tric battery  are  connected  respectively  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  button,  and  the  current  must  flow 
through  the  carbon  granules.  Now  as  the  carbon 
is  poured  in  loosely  and  the  grains  touch  each  other 
lightly,  the  electrical  path  is  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  therefore  the  current  which  flows  is  less  than 
the  battery  would  be  capable  of  supporting  were 
there  a  good  solid  connection. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  in  to  the  right,  how- 
ever, the  grains  of  carbon  will  be  pressed  together 
and  the  current  will  flow  more  freely.  That  is  just 
what  happens  when  one  speaks  into  the  mouthpiece ; 
that  is,  the  button  cover  moves  rapidly  in  and  out 
and  the  strength  of  the  current  varies  correspond- 
ingly. Thus  electrical  waves  are  sent  out  over  the 
wires. 

The  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  is  very  much  less 
than  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  at  most,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  vibration  varies  from  about  200  move- 
ments per  second  to  something  like  3,000.  It  is  mar- 
velous that  this  simple,  crude  appearing  little  device, 
the  carbon  button,  should  be  able  to  translate  the 
sound  waves  into  electrical  waves  so  faithfully  that 
when  translated  back  into  sound  waves  in  a  tele- 
phone receiver,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
we  are  not  only  able  to  understand  words,  but  even 
to  recognize  the  voice  of  a  friend;  but  such  is 

the  fact.  (To  be  continued) 

QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

What  is  sound,  and  how  does  one  person  hear 
the  sound  of  another  person's  voice? 

What  is  a  telephone  and  what  causes  it  to  act  ? 

How  does  a  telephone  compare  with  the  human 
voice  and  human  ear? 

What  are  the  essentials  in  the  construction  of  a 
transmitter? 

How  do  the  carbon  grains  in  the  transmitter  vary 
the  current  passing  through  them? 

What  is  the  measure  of  the  vibration  of  a  trans- 
mitter diaphragm  and  how  many  times  does  it 
vibrate  per  second? 
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Radio  Telegraphy. 

RADIATION  OF  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES. 

These  static  and  magnetic  lines  of  force,  moving 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  sweep  across  the  antenna 
at  the  receiving  station.  The  vertical  static  lines 
in  the  wave  are  directed  alternately  upward  and 
downward  and  produce  in  the  antenna  moving 
charges  of  alternately  opposite  signs;  that  is,  an  al- 
ternating current.  At  the  same  time  the  horizontal 
magnetic  lines  are  directed  alternately  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  when  cutting  across  the  antenna  pro- 
duce an  alternating  current  in  it.  The  resultant  cur- 
rent generated  by  these  two  fields  gives  an  alternat- 
ing current  in  the  receiving  antenna  quite  similar 
to  that  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  although  of 
course  much  weaker.  It  is  these  alternating  cur- 
rents which  produce  the  signals  in  the  receiving 
apparatus. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  POTENTIAL  BY  SPARK  DISCHARGE. 

If  large  charges  of  opposite  signs  are  given  two 
insulated  bodies  close  together,  a  spark  will  jump 
between  them  and  the  potential  is  said  to  be  high. 
The  distance  between  the  points  of  two  needles 
mounted  in  the  same  line  may  be  used  to  measure 
this  potential.  The  distance  between  two  brass 
balls  each  two  centimeters  (about  25-32  inch)  in 
diameter  may  also  be  used.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  needle  points  are  more  useful  at  low  voltages, 
as  from  5,000  to  15,000,  and  the  brass  balls  more 
useful  at  the  higher  values.  In  Figs.  10  and  11  are 
given  the  voltage  curves  for  the  needle  and  the  ball 
gaps.  Thus,  if  the  discharge  occurs  between  needle 
points  one-half  of  an  inch  apart  the  potential  is 
15,000  volts. 

SYSTEMS  OF  UNITS. 

Inductances  and  capacities  are  essential  elements 
in  the  circuits  for  generating  and  detecting  electro- 


FIG.  10 — VOLTAGE  CURVE  FOR  NEEDLE  GAP. 

magnetic  waves.  Their  definitions  and  the  units  in 
which  they  are  measured  will  be  briefly  given  later. 

A  condenser  is  said  to  have  capacity,  which  may 
be  defined  as  its  property  of  storing  the  energy  of 
electric  charges  in  the  form  of  an  electrostatic  field. 

A  coil  is  said  to  have  inductance,  which  may  be 


defined  as  its  property  of  storing  the  energy  of 
electric  currents  in  the  form  of  a  magnetic  field. 

Capacity  and  inductance,  as  well  as  the  other  elec- 
trical quantities  can  be  measured  in  three  different 
systems  of  units,  the  electrostatic,  electromagnetic, 
and  practical. 

The  relation  between  the  systems  may  be  briefly 
explained  as  follows: 

The  units  of  the  electrostatic  system  may  be  con- 
sidered as  based  on  the  value  of  a  unit  quantity  of 


electricity  such  that  if  two  bodies  are  charged  with 
it  they  will  repel  each  other  with  a  unit  force  when 
placed  at  a  unit  distance  apart.  If  this  charge  flows 
along  a  wire  it  becomes  a  current,  and  if  the  unit 
charges  are  renewed  at  the  rate  of  one  every  second 
the  current  so  obtained  is  called  a  unit  current  in 
the  electrostatic  system.  The  units  of  the  electro- 
magnetic system  may  be  considered  as  based  on 
the  value  of  a  unit  current  of  electricity  such  that 
its  magnetic  field  will  exert  the  same  unit  force  as 
just  mentioned  on  a  body  with  a  unit  magnetic  field 
when  placed  at  a  unit  distance  from  a  unit  length 
of  wire  carrying  this  current.  The  current  so  de- 
fined is  called  the  unit  current  in  the  electromagnetic 

System.  (To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  is  the  potential  of  a  spark  discharge  meas- 
ured? 

Of  the  two  methods  so  used,  which  one  is  the 
more  useful  for  low  voltages? 

What  voltage  breaks  over  a  gap  of  one-half  an 
inch  between  needle  points? 

Can  electromagnetic  waves  be  detected  without 
having  inductances  and  capacities  in  the  circuits  ? 

Define  capacity  and  inductance. 

How  are  capacities  and  inductances  measured? 

How  many  systems  of  measurement  are  there 
and  what  are  their  names? 

What  is  the  relation  between  them? 

Can  an  electrical  quantity  (inductance,  capacity, 
resistance,  etc.)  be  expressed  in  any  one  of  the 
systems  ? 
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Breaking  in  Wireless. 

In  wire  telegraphy  if  the  receiving  operator  de- 
sires to  interrupt  the  sending  operator  and  request' 
say,  the  repetition  of  a  word,  he  need  only  open  the 
line  circuit  by  means  of  a  switch  mounted  on  the 
base  of  his  sending  key.  Unfortunately  this  can- 
not be  done  so  readily  with  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus and  various  means  have  been  devised  in 
an  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  preferable  at  all  times  to  employ  the  "break- 
in"  method  in  which  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
apparatus  is  alternately  connected  to  and  discon- 
nected from  the  aerial,  but  when  the  transmitting 
key  is  raised  the  apparatus  is  connected  into  a 
receiving  position.  This  is  by  all  means  the  most 
dependable  method. 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 
(Continued  from  page  115,  March  1.) 

We  have  been  harping  on  the  adjustment  of  relays 
and  sounders — quite  a  good  subject,  I  heard  some- 
one remark. 

I  remember  one  day.  There  was  fog  and  misty  rain. 
I  dropped  in  a  train  dispatcher's  office  and  I  noticed 
he  had  two  sets  of  instruments  alongside  of  each 
other  on  the  same  wire. 

I  said  "S'matter,  Walt,  are  you  quadding." 

He  laughed  and  said  "Beats  a  quad,  because  I 
have  a  popular  and  a  very  unpopular  side."  Now 
the  idea  was  as  follows :  One  relay  was  adjusted  so 
that  he  could  work  with  the  offices  about  half  way 
on  a  rather  good  reading  adjustment.  That  was  the 
popular  side.  The  other  relay  for  the  distant  offices 
was  pulled  up  so  high  he  could  barely  read  his  own 
sending  on  that  relay  (the  unpopular  side)  but  he 
could  read  himself  from  the  relay  on  the  popular 
side  and  get  the  distant  office  breaks,  etc.,  on  the 
unpopular  side. 

He  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  it,  and  I  noticed 
results,  therefore  I  mention  it,  as  there  is  no  penalty 
attached  if  anyone  wishes  to  try  it.  Withal  there 
are  not  many  circuits  nowadays  that  would  have 
such  faulty  insulation. 

Some  of  the  boys  along  the  road  may  wonder 
why  the  wire  chiefs  on  Sundays  ask  them  to  open 
each  wire  a  minute.  That  is  done  to  make  insulation 
tests ;  to  ferret  out  the  bad  spots ;  to  have  the  line- 
men clear  them  up  before  such  conditions  as  our 
friend  the  train  dispatcher  had  confronting  him  are 
experienced.  Therefore  do  not  become  sullen  or 
show  a  disinclination  to  co-operate  with  the  wire 
chief. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  rainy  weather 
abnormal  adjustments  must  be  made  along  the  line, 
and  as  "charity  begins  at  home/'  that  little  wonder, 
the  sending  machine,  must  in  many  cases  be  ad- 
justed much  differently  than  in  dry  weather,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  dots  and  the  speed. 

It  requires  a  certain  length  of  time  for  the  coils 
of  magnets  (relays  in  this  case)  to  fill  and  unfill, 
that  is  to  say,  to  properly  magnetize  and  demagnetize 
the  relay  core,  even  in  dry  weather,  while  in  wet 
weather  the  various  leaks  due  to  wet  poles,  cross- 
arms,  dripping  insulators,  etc.,  cause  a  lag  of  cur- 


rent; the  magnets  do  not  let  go  with  their  usual 
promptness.  Therefore  to  attempt  to  drive  the  send- 
ing machines  at  top  speed  may  often  delay  rather 
than  move  the  business.  Only  a  test  will  prove 
what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  single  line  circuits  and  a  common  side  of  a 
quad.  The  polar  side,  or  a  polar  duplex,  will  usually 
carry  at  top  speed  regardless  of  the  weather. 

{To  be  continued) 


To  Measure  Current. 

For  satisfactory  operation  of  telegraph  circuits 
the  strength  of  current  must  be  kept  within  certain 
definite  limits.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  Morse  cir- 
cuit equipped  with  150-ohm  relays,  these  limits  are 
forty  and  sixty  milliamperes ;  with  35-ohm  relays 
on  such  a  circuit  the  limits  are  fifty  and  seventy 
milliamperes.  For  a  quadruplex  circuit,  with  the 
grounding  switch  thrown  at  the  testing  station,  the 
"long  end"  of  the  distant  battery  should  give  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy-five  milliamperes  and  the 
"short  end"  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  milli- 
amperes, the  mil-ammeter  being  cut  in  between  the 
set  and  the  line  wire  at  the  testing  station.  For  a 
polar  duplex,  a  similar  measurement  should  show 
twenty-five  to  forty  milliamperes. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  conductivity  re- 
sistance of  a  wire  are  best  made  by  means  of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge,  for  the  use  of  the  bridge  test- 
ing set.  Where  only  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  is 
required,  however,  such  measurements  may  be  made 
with  greater  speed  by  the  voltmeter-ammeter 
method. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MEASUREMENT  OF  CURRENT. 

What  are  the  limits  of  current  allowable  on  sim- 
ple Morse  circuits  with  150-ohm  relays,  and  with 
35-ohm  relays? 

What  are  the  limits  of  current  for  the  "long  end" 
of  a  quadruplex  circuit  and  for  the  "short  end?" 

How  should  the  mil-ammeter  be  connected  to 
make  this  test  at  the  testing  station  ? 

What  are  the  current  limits  for  a  polar  duplex  ? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  accurate  measure- 
ments of  conductivity  resistance? 

What  other  method  is  there  for  testing  for  con- 
ductivity resistance? 


Mobilizing  Messengers. — Arrangements  to  mo- 
bilize the  messenger  boys  of  the  different  telegraph 
companies  in  New  York  for  service  in  the  event  of 
war  and  to  give  them  training  to  insure  their  use- 
fulness to  the  government,  have  been  made  by  the 
National  School  Camp  Association. 


Hon.  T.  C.  Ashcroft,  mayor  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
a  former  telegrapher  writes : — "I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  my  subscription  to  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age."  Mr.  Ashcroft  was 
for  many  years  with  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  before  going  to  Memphis,  where  he  has  occu- 
pied many  positions  of  importance  and  trust  during 
the  past  twenty  years  that  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  that  city. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES*  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  X. 

"Are  you  gwine  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pleiades 
Club?" 
"Yes,  I  is;  indeed,  I  is." 

This  refrain  was  sung  with  much  gusto  by  the 
members  of  the  telegraph  club  in  session  at  the 
Telegraphers'  Tabernacle,  on  the  planet  Mars  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  set  apart  for  the  telegraphers' 
tournament.  The  song  was  set  to  the  music  of  the 
"Old  Lime  Kiln  Club"  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

From  all  points  of  the  compass  were  arriving  in 
balloons,  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  members  of  the 
craft  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  big  blow-out. 
Submarines,  however,  only  on  pleasure  bent,  came 
up  the  Hesperian  canal,  filled  with  the  operators  of 
the  olden  days;  across  the  River  "Styx"  arrived 
colony  after  colony  of  ex-telegraph  officials,  oper- 
ators and  linemen,  but  there  was  no  elbowing  to 
obtain  a  front  seat. 

President  Fred.  Catlin  looked  magnificent  as  he 
called  the  vast  assemblage  to  order.  This  took 
some  little  time,  as  there  were  many  new  arrivals 
and  much  interest  manifested  by  those  already  in 
the  Tabernacle  to  see  who  the  newcomers  were; 
there  was  also  much  visiting  and  good  humor, 
hilarity,  and  everybody  was  happy. 

"As  a  preliminary,"  said  Mr.  Catlin,  "I  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  our  friends  an  illustration  of  how 
the  Western  Associated  Press  was  worked  in  1875. 
We  will  have  Albert  S.  Ayres,  whom  you  all  knew 
as  'Patsey*  Ayres,  do  the  sending  at  Cincinnati  and 
the  following  gentlemen  will  do  the  receiving:  at 
Indianapolis,  Milton  Goewey;  St.  Louis,  John  W. 
McDonald  of  Texas;  Louisville,  Charles  Newton; 
Memphis,  Ed.  Foote;  Nashville,  James  U.  Rust  ; 
Chattanooga,  Jack  St.  Clair ;  New  Orleans,  Taylor 
Adams,  and  at  Galveston,  Alex.  Sinnott." 

At  the  mention  of  each  of  these  names,  a  shout 
of  approval  shook  the  audience,  which  indicated 
that  all  were  well  and  favorably  known. 

"Patsey"  Ayres  had  been  fumbling  with  the  key 
for  several  minutes,  screwing  it  up  until  there  was 
less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  play,  and 
then  began  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes,  fast  and 
furious,  but  beautiful  to  listen  to  and  like  the  music 
of  a  grand  opera  to  the  trained  ears  of  the  teleg- 
raphers present. 

For  an  hour  or  more  Mr.  Ayres  continued  his 
tireless  and  musical  performance  on  the  key,  but 
never  once  was  it  necessary  for  any  of  the  re- 
ceivers to  break  him.  All  of  these  operators  were 
wizards  with  the  stylus  and  many  in  the  audience 
took  back  with  them  a  manifold  sheet  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion. 

This  was  a  particularly  happy  event  and  recalled 
to  mind  to  so  many  the  great  receiving  of  forty 
years  ago. 

"I  find  that  you  are  so  much  pleased  with  this 
event  that  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  an 
illustration  of  how  'C.  U.  B.'  was  sent  over  the 
Overland  in  early  days  from  Chicago,"  said  the 
president,  "and  I  have  called  for  the  following 
gentlemen  to  officiate: 


"J.  De  Witt  Congdon  will  do  the  pitching  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  following  will  do  the  receiving  at 
their  respective  offices :  'Dad'  Armstrong  at  Omaha, 
John  Wilkie  at  Cheyenne,  George  Merrifield  at 
Denver,  Edward  C.  Keeler  at  Ogden,  Jack  Wolfen- 
den  at  Salt  Lake,  P.  A.  Rowe  at  Elko,  Davey  Craw- 
ford at  Virginia  City,  Joe  Wood  of  Boston  and 
E.  H.  Beardsley  at  Sacramento,  George  Bowker 
and  John  Lowrey  at  San  Francisco,  John  Donnelly 
at  Los  Angeles,  Billy  Leigh  and  G.  W.  Thurman 
at  Portland,  Sam  Mcintosh  at  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.,  and  John  Henderson  at  Victoria,  B.  C." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Catlin,  "this  is  a  long  cir- 
cuit and  you  see  you  can  have  any  kind  of  weather 
you  desire,  from  extreme  cold  to  the  torrid  zone, 
almost,  but  this  never  interferes  with  a  good  oper- 
ator, and  now  the  performance  will  begin." 

While  Mr.  Congdon's  sending  was  not  as  beauti- 
ful as  was  that  of  Mr.  Ayres,  it  reached  each  point 
to  the  extreme  northwest  down  to  the  region  of 
the  Catalina  Island,  each  dot  and  dash  arriving  at 
its  terminal  in  perfect  shape. 

This  was  certainly  a  great  feat  and  it  was  much 
talked  about  by  the  happy  visitors. 

There  was  some  delay  in  making  the  preparations 
and  before  the  main  event  was  reached  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Hank  Bogardus  that  the  business  be  sus- 
pended for  the  time  being,  so  that  all  could  witness 
a  game  of  base  ball  about  to  open  on  the  Elysian 
Fields,  at  the  rear  of  the  tournament  hall.  "Those 
baseball  enthusiasts,"  said  Bogy,  "will  make  such  a 
noise  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  hear  our  instru- 
ments in  the  hall,  and  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  have 
the  beautiful  Morse  that  will  be  in  evidence  drowned 
out." 

All  agreed  to  the  suggestion  and  forthwith  there 
was  a  parade  from  the  hall  to  the  ballgrounds  of 
famous  telegraphers  that  shone  in  the  earthly  tele- 
graph firmament  in  years  gone  by. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by 
these  former  "knights  of  the  key"  as  the  different 
plays  were  made,  showing  plainly  that  they  had 
not  lost  any  of  their  former  enthusiasm  for  the 
national  game. 

"Who  is  the  manager  of  the  office  on  the 
grounds?"  inquired  Billy  Blanchard.  "Bring  him 
up  here  so  he  can  enjoy  the  game  with  us,"  but 
before  that  official  could  be  found  and  Billy's  re- 
quest carried  out  the  game  had  finished  and  the 
telegraph  crowd  returned  to  the  hall  to  take  up  their 
work  where  they  left  off.  When  they  got  back  and 
seated  it  was  evident  that  they  were  hardly  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind,  after  the  excitement  over  the 
base  ball  game,  to  resume  the  details  of  their  own 
work,  so  President  Catlin  said  that  as  there  was 
no  hurry  to  finish  the  work  in  hand  he  suggested 
that  the  tournament  be  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 
This  would  give  all  hands  a  chance  to  get  over  the 
effects  of  their  base  ball  experience  and  be  able  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  the  more  important 
work  in  hand. 

This  suggestion  was  gladly  accepted  and  all  filed 
out  and  boarded  a  canal  craft  for  a  ride  down  one 
of  the  Martian  waterways  in  the  beautiful  moon- 
light.   They  were  still  talking  base  ball. 
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Comment 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  note  from 
VV.  J.  Lloyd,  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. :  "I  am  read- 
ing with  much  interest  'Pleiades'  articles.  You  must 
have  a  wonderful  memory  and  you  have  surely 
stirred  mine,  as  I  knew  all  those  mentioned  so  far. 
Keep  it  up  and  God  speed  to  you." 

H.  A.  Tuttle,  president  North  American  Tele- 
graph Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  also  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  vein.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  many  years  ere  we  chronicle  the  arrival 
of  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  planet  Mars. 

J.  F.  Marshall,  chief  operator,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  has 
filled  that  position  for  more  than  thirty  years,  writes 
as  follows:  "Please  find  enclosed  $1.00  in  payment 
for  your  new  book,  Memoirs  and  Autographs  of  the 
Telegraph.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book 
and  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  merits  of  the 
same  and  your  energy  in  the  composition  of  it.  I 
wish  you  successful  sales  of  your  book." 

D.  A.  Mahoney,  of  New  York,  writes  under  a 
recent  date  as  follows:  4T  want  to  congratulate  you 
upon  connecting  yourself  in  a  business  sense  with 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  you  have  made  a  move  that 
will  prove  financially  profitable  to  you." 


Notes  from  Winnipeg,  Man. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Back  in  '78  I  used  to  copy  signals  in  Omaha  in 
the  early  morning,  and  it  would  be  very  cold  there 
occasionally.  But  when  the  reports  showed  Fort 
Garry  57  and  Pembina  69  degrees  below  zero,  a 
cold  shiver  would  run  down  my  spine  and  I  thanked 
Providence  that  my  lines  were  cast  in  a  warmer 
climate.  I  never  dreamed  that  I  would  visit  Fort 
Garry  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

Fort  Garry  has  been  taken  off  the  map  and  a 
wonderfully  thriving,  pushing  city  named  Winnipeg 
has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  Winnipeg  is  justly 
named  the  "Chicago  of  Canada,"  and  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  cognomen. 

The  snappy,  crimpy  air  animates  the  dweller  here 
and  inspires  him  to  move  quickly  and  to  be  doing 
something  all  the  time.  A  sluggard  could  not  exist 
in  this  bracing,  health-restoring  climate.  You  sel- 
dom find  a  chocolate-colored  individual,  for  most 
everybody  possesses  a  rosy  complexion,  indicative 
of  health  and  vitality. 

Winnipeg  has  been  hit  very  hard  by  the  war  and 
she  has  nobly  responded  with  finances  and  the  blood 
of  her  sons  in  response  to  calls  upon  her,  furnishing 
more  than  her  quota  of  money  and  soldiers  for  the 
defense  of  the  honor  of  her  country. 

The  Winnipeg  Canadian  Pacific  office  has  given 
a  large  number  of  its  boys  who  have  gone  to  the 
front  unhesitatingly,  and  are  still  there  in  the 
trenches. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  young  ladies  of 
this  office,  whenever  they  have  a  "let  up"  on  their 
wires,  putting  in  their  spare  time  knitting  socks  for 
some  loved  one.  at  the  front.  One  of  these  ladies 
used  red,  white  and  blue  yarn  and  confidentially 


informed  me  the  socks  were  going  to  her  beau,  who 
was  an  American  boy  but  who  had  enlisted  in 
Canada. 

The  system  of  street  cars  here  is  far  ahead  of 
any  city  I  have  visited.  The  cars  are  warm  and 
comfortable,  the  attendants  uniformly  polite  and  the 
safety  man-catcher  is  the  best  of  the  kind  used  on 
this  continent.  It  is  absolutely  safe,  and  one  mes- 
senger boy  tells  that  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  be  run 
down  by  a  street  car. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  be  found  a  more 
superior  class  of  operators  than  are  employed  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Winnipeg.  They  are  all 
proud  of  their  calling,  loyal  to  their  company  and 
to  their  country  and  to  their  friends,  and  when  I 
say  this  it  takes  them  all  in. 

Although  the  temperature  was  40  and  50  below 
zero,  the  hearts  of  the  Winnipeg  boys  and  girls 
were  warm  and  all  physical  discomforts  were  for- 
gotten when  we  visited  this  office. 

I  remained  over  twenty-four  hours  to  greet  M:. 
J.  McMillan,  manager  of  telegraphs,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal,  who  was  en  route  to  Winnipeg 
on  official  business,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Mar- 
shall, assistant  manager,  who  went  up  the  line  to 
meet  Mr.  McMillan. 

It  was  a  delight  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  with 
Air.  McMillan.  He  is  easy  to  approach  and  is  very 
affable,  courteous  and  solicitous,  He  has  the  in- 
terests of  his  employes  at  heart  and  in  dealing  with 
his  company  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  men  under 
Hm  and  he  is  much  loved  and  respected  by  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  assistant  manager,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  same  type  and  calibre  and  is  a  "big" 
man  every  way. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher,  superintendent  of  traffic,  is  an 
old-time  telegraph  man  who  has  worked  up  to  his 
present  position  from  merit  alone,  and  has  disting- 
uished himself  by  his  faithfulness  to  the  company 
as  well  as  for  the  inspiration  with  which  he  fills  the 
breasts  of  his  staff.  Air.  Fletcher  believes  in  giving 
due  credit  to  all  of  his  men  for  everything  they  do 
to  promote  the  company's  interests. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Payne  is  superintendent  of  the  Mani- 
toba district  and  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Air.  P.  G.  Bowman,  chief  operator,  is  a  Canadian 
boy  full  of  good  instincts,  energy  and  is  a  student 
of  his  profession.  In  this  he  is  ably  seconded  by 
W.  H.  Conklin,  wire  chief  and  E.  L.  Weaver,  night 
chief. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  append  the  following  names 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  force : 

W.  Marshall,  assistant  manager;  J.  Fletcher,  su- 
perintendent of  traffic;  A.  G.  Hanson,  chief  clerk; 
Misses  Edith  and.  Lillian  Kingston,  stenographers; 
E.  M.  Payne,  superintendent;  G.  A.  W.  Jackson, 
chief  clerk;  Aliss  Clara  Fulton,  stenographer;  Harry 
Cera,  filing  clerk ;  B.  R.  Calder,  traffic  chief ;  Aliss 
A.  Rodger,  timekeeper. 

R.  R.  Russell,  city  manager;  P.  G.  Bowman,  chief 
operator;  W.  H.  Conklin,  day  wire  chief;  E.  L. 
Weaver,  night  chief  operator;  R.  M.  Russell,  all- 
night  chief  operator;  R.  J.  Pennie,  day  traffic  chief ; 
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J.  V.  Duncan,  Eastern  Division,  day  traffic  chief ; 
R.  E.  Jones,  West  and  South,  day  traffic  chief ; 
W.  J.  Kane,  night  traffic  chief;  S.  J.  Greenway, 
assistant  night  traffic  chief. 

Operators:  Miss  Madge  Brown,  F.  Bergson, 
T.  W.  Cross,  R.  J.  Elworthy,  R.  Ellam,  Miss  H. 
Fink,  W.  N.  Glenn,  J.  W.  Gaines,  E.  E.  Jessop, 
F.  N.  Kiefer,  Miss  L.  Keats,  Miss  Keating,  Miss 
H.  MacKay,  Miss  Ida  Macdonald,  Miss  E.  McLearn, 
Miss  Ruth  MacLennan,  Miss  E.  Macdonald,  Hugh 
Macdonald,  R.  J.  Mclvor,  L.  W.  McCandlish,  Carl 
Sherman,  Miss  M.  Steene,  R.  C.  Start,  J.  A.  Turn- 
bull,  J.  A.  Tingley,  R.  C.  Trespe,  Miss  Watterson, 
M.  Ramsay,  A.  Hudson,  C.  L.  Siler,  J.  M.  Duffy, 
M.  Monson,  G.  H.  Brown,  Thos.  B.  Murray,  R.  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  A.  R.  Macdonald,  J.  MacLeod,  E.  B. 
Norman,  H.  Peterson,  F.  P.  Wheaton,  Harry  Keat- 
ing, James  Ouillette,  P.  F.  Connolly,  A.  W.  Wylie, 
C.  C.  Hazen,  J.  Kelly,  J.  D.  Homer,  George  Voyer, 
A.  Clay,  S.  L.  MacLean,  W.  E.  Stone,  J.  A.  Dionne, 
J.  A.  Block,  Fred  Fix,  P.  W.  McLean,  L.  M.  An- 
strom,  R.  L.  Gillerlain,  J.  H.  Bremner,  A.  H.  Dow, 
Carl  Fink,  W.  J.  Saunders,  Miss  A.  Rodger,  time- 
keeper. 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange :  W.  S.  Atchison,  man- 
ager; Operators,  H.  Evoy,  C.  N.  Frye.  C.  Hankhis, 
W.  Ryan,  W.  Snyder,  P.  O'Connell,  J.  Mullaly,  C. 
A.  Ermatinger,  G.  R.  Erisman,  J.  W.  Berrisford, 
E.  M.  Hearn,  J.  W.  Scriver. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY  DEPOT  OFFICES. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  and  spend  an  hour 
with  J.  A.  Burns,  chief  operator  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Telegraph  office  at  the  depot,  who 
introduced  us  to  the  members  of  his  staff. 

J.  F.  Lvons,  J.  A.  Little,  J.  W.  McCaughrin  and 
C.  D.  O'Connell  are  members  of  the  force  and  are 
fine  telegraph  men  and  come  from  good  old 
Canadian  stock. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  operators  and  other 
employes : 

J.  A.  Burns,  chief  operator ;  W.  H.  Perdue,  night 
chief  operator.  Operators:  R.  Anderson,  J.  F. 
Lyons,  J.  W.  McCaughrin,  J.  W.  Clark,  A.  E. 
Lucier,  A.  E.  McCrea,  J.  W.  Martin,  C.  D.  O'Con- 
nell, S.  W.  Albertson,  J.  A.  Little.  Dispatchers' 
office :  C.  L.  Callaway,  chief  dispatcher.  Operators : 
J.  G.  Ferguson,  G.  M.  Sherleck,  M.  E.  Farwell,  S.  B. 
Ingo,  S.  A.  Todd,  J.  Walker,  A.  S.  McKechnie. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

The  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company 
made  its  bow  to  the  people  of  Manitoba  about  the 
time  that  Fort  Garry  changed  its  name  to  Winnipeg. 

It  was  "poor  picking"  for  the  new  company  at 
first,  but  now  it  has  doffed  its  swaddling  clothes  and 
emerged  as  a  first-class  telegraph  company.  Some 
of  the  employes  of  this  office  belong  over  in 
"Yankeedoodledum."  but  the  greater  number  are  of 
Canadian  birth  and  are  some  of  the  finest  chaps  in 
all  the  world. 

It  was  a  real  treat  to  meet  J.  G.  Davies,  super- 
intendent of  this  company,  who  has  just  recovered 
from  a  serious  illness.  Mr.  Davies  has  risen  to  his 
present  position  on  merit  alone  and  he  is  a  ready 
judge  of  similar  qualifications  in  others. 


L.  Cadle  is  a  most  popular  and  wholesome  young 
man,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  manager  of 
this  office.   He  is  keen  to  the  company's  interest. 

A.  W.  Newcombe,  solicitor  for  this  company,  is 
a  wide-awake  young  man,  who  allows  no  prospec- 
tive business  to  escape. 

A.  D.  Campbell,  formerly  of  Spokane,  is  day 
chief  operator. 

We  are  indebted  to  Robert  Hamilton,  traffic  chief, 
and  J.  J.  Irwin,  night  chief  operator,  for  the  interest 
manifested  during  our  stay  in  Winnipeg. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  again  meet  Wm.  H.  Peache, 
night  wire  chief,  who  "Welcomed  our  coming  and 
sped  our  parting." 

The  friends  of  C.  E.  MaLette  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  permanently  located  in  Winnipeg  and  is 
doing  excellent  work  at  the  Grain  Exchange. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  this  office : 

J.  G.  Davies,  superintendent ;  L.  Cadle,  manager  ; 
R.  N.  McDougall,  cashier;  A.  W.  Newcombe, 
solicitor;  L.  Putallo,  delivery  clerk;  A.  D.  Camp- 
bell, chief  operator;  A.  E.  Holmes,  assistant  chief 
operator  in  charge  of  plant ;  J.  J.  Irwin,  night  chief 
operator;  W.  H.  Peache,  night  wire  chief;  C.  A. 
Johnson,  all-night  chief  operator;  R.  Hamilton, 
traffic  chief.  Operators :  P.  N.  Olson,  J.  A.  Perry, 
W.  M.  Moyle,  A.  Demers,  E.  P.  Newton,  R.  Gis- 
lason,  J.  Lavery,  C.  J.  Hassett,  E.  Martin,  J.  Ard, 
H.  Saults,  N.  A.  Gilberstadt,  A.  A.  Bright,  C.  D. 
Crosswaite,  J.  L.  Griffin,  G.  Mcintosh,  G.  Black, 
R.  S.  Bouche,  J.  M.  Mew,  Mrs.  R.  Best,  Miss  M.  W. 
Stewart,  J.  Short,  J.  R.  Fredericks,  Mrs.  Maude 
Mcintosh,  M.  Chadwick,  Miss  Bertha  Hall,  A.  D. 
Legg,  Agnes  Thomallo,  J.  Jacksie,  Buck  Goldovsky, 
A.  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Luna  Carter.  Grain  Exchange : 
F.  W.  Lee,  manager;  W.  Russell,  assistant  man- 
ager; A.  H.  Forde,  C.  E.  MaLette,  G.  Nicholson, 
Commercial  News  Department.  A.  Robinson,  oper- 
ator. 


GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Company, 
maintains  two  telegraph  offices,  one  at  the  depot  and 
the  up-town  office  on  Portage  street. 

F.  T.  Caldwell  is  division  superintendent  and  a 
delightful  person  to  meet. 

R.  M.  Hicks,  a  most  genial  gentleman,  is  manager 
of  the  up-town  office  and  S.  Hutchinson  is  chief 
operator  of  the  depot  office. 

We  met  the  following  operators  and  clerks  of 
this  company: 

F.  T.  Caldwell,  division  superintendent;  R.  M. 
Hicks,  city  manager;  H.  A.  Ball,  Miss  M.  Burke, 
F.  Miller,  and  J.  Stevens,  operators;  Miss  M.  Phil- 
lips, Mrs.  J.  Macintosh,  Miss  E.  Beaumont,  and  G. 
Steves,  clerks.  Railway  service  office :  S.  Hutchin- 
son, chief  operator ;  J.  A.  C.  Kelman,  C.  C.  Church, 
El  C.  Lytle,  and  J.  J.  Graham,  operators;  C.  W. 
Lockhart  and  E.  D.  Atkinson,  clerks. 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

This  office  is  located  in  the  Union  Station  and  is 
in  charge  of  Wm.  E.  Love,  manager,  a  most  popular 
and  competent  telegraph  man.  He  is  assisted  at 
night  by  J.  M.  MacLean. 
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T.  Walker  Hayes,  of  the  day  force  is  a  gilt  edge 
operator  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  rest  of 
the  force,  whose  names  follow : 

Wm.  E.  Love,  chief  operator;  J.  M.  MacLean, 
night  chief  operator ;  T.  W.  Hayes,  H.  Olsen,  O.  H. 
Quealy,  T.  J.  Murphy,  Thos.  Sadowski,  A.  L. 
Young,  A.  B.  Garrett,  C.  L.  Russell,  J.  L.  Bruyere, 
and  J.  B.  Blackwell,  operators. 


Winnipeg's  Tribute  to  the  War. 

BY  W.  H.  CON  KLIN. 

Of  the  active  employes  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  Telegraph,  at  Winnipeg,  thirty 
operators,  twenty-five  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  thirty- 
five  messengers  and  two  caretakers  have  enlisted 
and  are  now  fighting  for  Canada  and  the  Allies  in 
France  and  Belgium.  Thirty  former  employes, 
operators  and  clerks  are  also  overseas  with  Canada's 
army. 

Among  the  operators,  many  of  them  well  known, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  found  the  names  of  John  E.  Holmes, 
Wm.  Ross,  Frank  S.  Fenton,  Gordon  McTaggart, 
James  Gray,  Donald  J.  Rollo,  Eddie  A.  McCrady, 
Stanley  Bradford,  Thos.  Sheridan,  Wm.|  J.  Duff, 
Thos.  Shackleton,  C.  S.  Williams,  Reg.  F.  Beckett, 
Jas.  Shepherd,  Clarence  Kew,  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Biehl,  H.  K.  Jack,  Geo.  A.  Depp,  J.  F.  Connaughton, 
L.  A.  Mintie,  Gordon  A.  Ham,  Dave  W.  Dooley, 
Thos.  M.  Young,  L.  Reese,  L.  'Chambers,  W.  W. 
Taylor,  Alex.  McRae,  G.  E.  P.  (Eddie)  Walker  and 
others.  Several  of  them  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  line,  offered  their  services. 

Eddie  McCrady,  (well  known  in  Chicago)  won 
the  second  highest  military  honors,  the  military 
medal  for  conspicuous  'bravery  in  repairing  tele- 
graph wires  under  heavy  fire  at  the  Somme. 

The  operators  named  are  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions in  the  field  telegraph  and  telephone  ser- 
vice in  France  and  are  considered  a  most  valuable 
unit  of  General  Haig's  army. 

The  lady  operators  of  Winnipeg  are  kept  busy 
knitting  and  sewing  for  "our  boys."  Parcels  con- 
taining "eats,"  tobacco,  cigarettes,  toilet  articles, 
chocolate  and  other  luxuries  are  sent  monthly. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  pays  its 
employes  their  full  salary  for  the  first  six  months 
of  enlistment  and  has  spent  in  this  way  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Other  Canadian  telegraph  centres  have  done  no- 
bly, but  Winnipeg  claims  the  banner  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  employes  enlisted. 


Miscellaneous. 

Vice-President  Military  Telegraph  Corps. — 
Mr.  Arthur  Lincoln  Tinker  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps  in  place  of  his  father,  Charles  Almerin 
Tinker,  deceased. 

F.  W.  Roebling,  aged  seventy-five  years,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  well-known  wire 
manufacturing  concern,  died  at  his  home  in  Trenton, 
^fa^ch  16. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  assessment  618  to 
meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of  E.  Von 
Eye  at  Dutch  Town,  La.;  S.  A.  Howard,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. ;  H.  L.  Gregg,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  G.  W. 
Dyer,  Buckland,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Driver,  Narrowsburg, 
N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Hunt,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  was 
in  Washington  on  company  business  last  week. 

Among  recent  main  office  visitors  were  Harry 
McKeldin,  chief  operator  of  the  Washington,  D. 
C,  office,  and  C.  E.  Willoughby,  assistant  chief 
operator,  multiplex  department,  Chicago.  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby is  essentially  a  telegraph  man.  His  father, 
Charles  Willoughby,  occupied  many  official  posi- 
tions in  the  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  Chicago 
offices,  and  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  department.  He  died  at  Chicago  about  thir- 
teen years  ago.  Mr.  C.  E.  Willoughby  began  his 
telegraph  career  in  the  Wheatstone  department  at 
San  Francisco  and  has  been  a  close  student  of 
automatic  systems.  He  was  greeted  while  in  New 
York  by  many  of  his  father's  old  friends. 

Michael  Hoey,  for  many  years  a  porter  in  the 
general  operating  department  and  now  a  pensioner, 
has  returned  to  the  office  to  help  out.  Mr.  Hoey 
is  one  of  the  old  reliables  in  the  service. 

There  are  at  present  109  students  attending  the 
multiplex  school. 

T.  B.  Clark  is  acting  as  assistant  chief  operator 
in  the  distributing  center  vice  Paul  Eley  who  has 
been  transferred  on  traffic  work  at  New  York  City 
non-functional  offices  under  Chief  Operator  Pal- 
mer's supervision. 

The  membership  of  the  combined  educational  so- 
cieties of  the  Eastern  Division  has  now  passed  the 
1,500  mark. 

The  New  York  Educational  Society  will  hold  an 
informal  dance  in  the  company's  rest  room  on 
April  12.  The  committee  on  education  has  arranged 
an  interesting  series  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  tele- 
graphic interest  to  be  given  on  alternate  Wednesday 
evenings.  The  lecturers  are  all  experienced  in  the 
subjects  to  be  talked  upon  and  the  course  should 
prove  helpful  to  all. 

Engagements  announced:  Miss  Minnie  Metzler 
of  the  statistical  department  and  Wm.  I.  Ingham  of 
the  division  traffic  superintendent's  office  and  Miss 
May  Kinney  of  the  statistical  department  and  O. 
H.  Browne  of  the  Commercial  News  Department. 
These  four  young  people  are  very  popular  in  the 
general  operating  department. 

George  W.  Jessup,  formerly  receiving  clerk, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  now  in  the  chemical  and  rubber  specialty 
business  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a  recent  Central 
Cable  office  visitor. 


Philadelphia  Western  Union. 

P.  E.  Brown  of  the  plant  department  at  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  been  laid  up  from  the  effects  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  since  the  middle  of  last  Decem- 
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ber,  is  now  almost  entirely  recovered.  After  spend- 
ing two  weeks  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  office. 

The  Electrical  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia  has 
issued  in  small  pamphlet  form  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  session  of 
the  society,  which  was  held  January  10.  It  com- 
prises a  full  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion. Charles  A.  Huver  is  president,  W.  E.  Van 
Arsdall  is  recording  secretary  and  R.  C.  Murray 
financial  secretary. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Chas.  S.  Almes  assistant  wire  chief  of  this  office 
held  a  demonstration  with  Morse  telegraph  talking 
machine  records.  To  the  amazement  of  his  audi- 
ence he  held  them  spell-bound  to  the  clean  cut  Morse 
that  these  records  produced  at  any  speed  desired. 
It  was  a  novel  and  interesting  entertainment. 

Edward  J.  Lewis  has  been  advanced  to  first  New 
York  printer  nights. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Foreman  J.  R.  Gorsuch, 
the  station  linemen  in  this  district  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  getting  all  lines  in  trim  to  withstand  leak- 
age from  spring  rains.  Our  circuits  are  particularly 
free  from  leakage  troubles,  due  to  the  great  pains 
taken  to  keep  trees  and  shrubbery  trimmed.  An- 
other notable  advance  in  telegraph  practice  is  the 
greatly  lessened  troubles  from  lightning  storms,  due 
to  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  protective  measures. 

John  Ward,  fifty  years  of  age,  an  employe  con- 
nected with  the  delivery  department,  was  accident- 
ally killed  on  his  way  home  a  few  days  ago. 

Business  at  Philadelphia  continues  to  hum  and  a 
number  of  additions  have  been  made  to  the  operating 
force. 

C.  R.  Hulse  has  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  a 
local  bond  house. 

A.  Clyde  Carmine,  formerly  manager  at  the 
Evening  Telegraph,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Drexel .Building  branch. 

M.  M.  Flood  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Fore- 
man Fitzgerald,  of  the  Burglar  Alarm  Department. 
He  is  succeeded  as  manager  of  the  253  South 
Twentieth  Street  branch  office  by  J.  R.  Dickerson. 
Mr.  Dickerson  signalized  his  debut  in  the  burglar 
alarm  field  by  recently  capturing  a  negro  breaking 
into  a  house. 

A.  E.  Calder,  manager  at  Belair,  Md.,  a  member 
of  the  State  National  Guard,  has  been  called  to  the 
colors. 

O.  C.  Balmer  of  this  office,  has  been  temporarily 
transferred  to  Belair. 

A  new  branch  office  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  has  been 
opened  with  R.  D.  Smith  in  charge. 

Indianapolis  Western  Union. 

The  following  managers  have  been  appointed  in 
the  sixth  district,  Western  Division : 

Forrest  Jolley,  at  Linton,  Ind.,  vice  O.  G.  Brad- 
ford, transferred  to  Greenwood,  vice  D.  C.  Bid- 
dinger,  appointed  manager  of  the  new  office  at 
Edinburgh,  Ind. ;  N.  M.  Cover,  at  North  Vernon, 
Ind. ;  C.  E.  Wiley,  Urbana,  111. ;  Miss  Ruth  Doyle, 
Lebanon,  Ind.;  W.  B.  McKinley,  Boonville,  Ind., 
vice  C.  H.  Sly,  transferred  to  Washington;  E.  G. 


Kyte,  Joliet,  111.;  C.  H.  Spilman,  Salem,  Ind.,  vice 
W.  H.  Ragsdale,  transferred  to  a  similar  position 
at  North  Manchester. 

Manager  E.  W.  Smith,  at  Alexandria,  is  absent 
on  account  of  sickness  and  Miss  Ruth  Moore  is  in 
charge  temporarily. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Graybill,  formerly  manager  of  the 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  office,  is  now  manager  of  the 
company's  interests  at  JopKn,  Mo. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Western  Union. 

This  office  contains  two  multiplex  installations, 
one  two-channel  with  Miami,  Fla.,  and  one  three- 
channel  with  Atlanta,  Ga.  Both  are  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  following  compose  our  local  official  staff : 
C.  E.  Harrison,  chief  operator;  W.  R.  Shearer,  as- 
sistant chief  operator ;  J.  W.  Ayers,  night  chief  oper- 
ator; F.  M.  Houser,  late  night  chief  operator;  S.  W. 
Perkins,  wire  chief ;  C.  E.  Landers,  night  wire  chief. 
Test  board  attendants,  J.  D.  McLarty  and  G.  C. 
Harris;  repeater  attendants,  D.  R.  Berrie  and  W. 
E.  Bradley ;  automatic  attendants,  R.  L.  Revely  and 
L.  E.  Mansfield;  supervisors,  R.  C.  Patterson,  P. 
H.  Brenner,  A.  H.  Russel,  E.  P.  Mashburn,  and 
II.  D.  Hernandez. 

Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  •  -  T.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary,  -    -    -    Edwin  F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  -  $1,000,000 
Surplus  -       -  40,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  savins 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Wnttra  Union  Building,  16  D«y  Stmt,  9  a.  m.  toSp.m. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030, 2J0  to  4.30  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolsphons  Building,  24  Walksr  Strsst,  Room  1129,  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturday  1  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Tfelecrranh   and  TplpnlinnA    Acta  ever>  are  ready  to  meet  a11  demands  put  upon 

tCtegrapn  ana  I  ClCpnOne  Age  them  5y  the  changed  conditions,  and  there  may 

Entered  33  .econd-cU..  ma.ter.  December  27.  1909.  .«  ,hc  Po,,-  ^  occasional  pressures  of  business  at  the  prin- 

Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Cipal   points   if  much   activity   should  develop  in 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.  the  movements  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  the 

  facilities  of  the  companies  are  such  that  all 

^       IER^S  9F  SUBSCRIPTION.  classes  of  business  will  be  dispatched  with  the 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  usual  nromntitude   P-nvernment  mfwaapQ  at  all 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  Pr°mptituae,  government  messages  at  all 

Islands   .$2.00  times  having  the  preterence  and  right  of  way. 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00   

address  all  communications  to  Silencing  Amateur  Wireless  Stations. 

/.  B.  TALTAVALL,      -  PublUh*r       The  police  authorities  are  actively  at  work  all 

2S\^r^ta^^j£l^eA?^K'  °.ver  the  country  dismantling  amateur  wireless  sta- 

 CABLE  ADDRESS-  "Tele  e "  New  York.   ti0nS*     *W  Y°rk  C*ty  there  aFe  aboUt 

Telephone:  tosVSarciay. CW  °r  3»°°°  such  stations,  about  half  of  them  unlicensed, 

CHAoidG»Sw?if ^R^7^tA^^e  °f  thc  The  police  seized  800  outfits  in  one  day.   There  are 

remittances  to  Tilegiaph  and  Telephone  Age  ihouid  be  made  over  4,000  amateur  stations  in  the  state,  and  there 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  portal  or  express  money-        :ii  i7         -i*  j  r  .    ^  .1 

order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  enclosed  in  an  envelope.    By  Will  be  wailing  and  gtiashmg  of  teeth  among  the 

u  at^rrS'oMhrinde1?. ,iab,e  t0  be  loat'  and  if  10  remittc<1  b°ys  at  the  loss  of  their  hobbies. 

ANY  NEWSDEALER  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain   

copies  of  Telsgbaph  and  Telephone  Age  through  the  Amer-  n  •    ▼  •  *  « 

ican  News  Company,  New  York.  Have  IOU  a  Definite  PUTDOSe  Ul  Life? 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be  A  ,     .  ,  , 

charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  over  one  Most  men,  and  women  tOO,  have  Some  purpose 

•^p^SUTSe  J3e?wi«?^  more  copi"  in  life,  but  often  the  object  is  lost  sight  of  and 

=  they  drift  from  one  thing  to  another  without  ac- 

new  york;  april  16,  1917.  __  complishing  anything  definite.    It  is  a  great  vic- 

CONTENTS  tor^  over       frailty  of  humanity  to  keep  our  pur- 

tu  xat      a  Tk  *p  i      u    a  v  i  u       c,        a  P0v> e  constantly  in  view,  and  work  for  it  all  the 

The  War  and  The  Telegraph  and  Telephone.    Silencing  Amateur  f.  J 

Wireless  Stations.    Have  You  a  Definite  Purpose  in  Life?..  169  time. 

Per  Tournament?1  cETt^^^  This  sh<>uld  be  the  ideal  of  every  telegraph 

Chicago  Conference.    General  Manager  Gaunt's  Recent  Trip  172  man.     He  should  See  a  position  ahead  of  him  that 

The  Cable.    Canadian  Notes   173  t  ut'i      i.  j  , ,  ,  . 

The  Telephone.     Radio  Telegraphy.    Decision  in  the  "Hetero-  he  WOUld  like  tO  OCCUpy  and  then  WOrk  to  Secure 

ObitS^*    Mih^ary'  Telegraph  Bill.    New  Books 1 75  prize.     That  little  WOrd  <Wk,"  however,  IS 

Industrial— Footc,  Pierson  and  Co..  Inc.    Talking  Machine  for  the  Sticking  DOint  to  a  good  many,  who  are  lack- 

Telegraph  Records.    Adding  Machine   176  •      *      i    f  a* 

Educationai--Teiegraphy   7  177  mg  in  back-bone.    Many  young  men  are  wast- 

shopphTrik.  Iflne  ol^  ine  muc.h  of  their  time  waitme  for  opportunity  to 

Location  of  Main  Operating  Rooms.    By  "Texas."    Communica-  get  behind  them  and  DUSh  them  toward  their  de- 

tion  with  Another  World.    By  Ralph  W.  Pope  180        •     j    _  „i       n..i  iL'  t.  r\ 

The  Railroad.     A.  W.   Sine.    The  Fleming  Valve,  an  Edison  Sired  goal.      But  thlS  never  happens.  OpportU- 

Effici^y°Tn^neBeVin^-  g '  the^grapn  (V^W™  ^  ™  °Pe"  °"         sideS  but  We  mUSt  ™Ork  tO 

Iw  Mr.  r.  spiiiane  ^. ..    . .  „ .  184  take  advantage  of  them. 

B^Sgra^hy "of  ^meVicanB/0J^  Winners  are  workers  with  an  aim,  that's  all. 
J.  w\cIr^y^^  There  is  no  luck  about  it.  The  secret  of  win- 
Letters  from  Our  Agents                                       '.in  ning  is  the  unyielding  fight  toward  a  definite 

:  ideal,  and  a  man  with  a  definite  aim  and  the 

The  War  and  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone.  courage  to  follow  in  its  path  cannot  fail.  This 

The  declaration  of  the  existence  of  war  be-  is  a  law  that  cannot  be  circumvented.    It  has 

tween  the  United  States  and  the  German  Im-  been  said  that  what  we  aim  to  be,  we  already  are 

perial  government  is  not  likely  to  create  much  of  — potentially. 

a  change  in  the  relations  between  the  govern-  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  oppor- 
ment  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  interests,  tunities  presented  to  the  telegraph  man  for  ad- 
The  wireless  stations  have  been  taken  possession  vancement  have  been  as  plentiful  and  promising 
of  by  the  Navy  officials,  but  the  telegraph  and  as  at  present,  and  as  time  passes  the  more  nu- 
telephone  companies  are  still  conducting  busi-  merous  are  the  opportunities,  but  we  must  work 
ness  as  in  normal  times.  to  seize  them.  Every  man  in  a  position  of  prom- 
Stories  are  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  inence  has,  without  exception,  worked  hard  to 
these  companies  are  under  government  orders,  get  where  he  is,  and  he  always  had  his  purpose 
but  they  are  characterized  as  gross  exaggera-  before  him  as  a  guide. 

tions.    The  companies  are  required  to  give  gov-       Some  time  ago  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of 

ernment  business  precedence  and  that  is  the  only  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 

"order"  they  are  carrying  out  at  the  present  time,  pany,  said  his  greatest  difficulty  is  in  finding  men 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  how-  capable  of  earning  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
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or  more,  not  men  who  think  they  are  worth  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  There  are  plenty  of  the 
latter,  but  they  fail  when  put  to  the  test  of  earn- 
ing ability.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
thinking  you  can  fill  a  big  position  and  actually 
filling  it  with  ability.  Such  positions  can  be 
filled  by  those  who  will  make  up  their  minds  to 
capture  such  prizes  and  work  for  them. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  MARCH  l8. 

1,219,459.  Telephone  Mouthpiece.  To  S.  M. 
Hino,  Lander,  Wyo. 

1,219,522.  Telegraph  System.  To  John  E. 
Wright,  New  York. 

1,219,531.  Telephone  Line  Disconnection.  To 
M.  S.  Bucka,  Milan,  Ind. 

1,219,501  and  1,219,955.  Quadruplex  Telegraph. 
To  I.  Kitsee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,219,587.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
J.  N.  Reynolds,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

1,219,620.  Telephone  Instrument.  To  F.  E. 
Bentley,  Maplewood,  Mo. 

1,219,656.  Telephone  System.  To  T.  G.  Mar- 
tin, Chicago,  111. 

1,219,700.  Telephone  Exchange  System  and  Ap- 
paratus Therefor.    To  M.  Bullard,  New  York. 

1,219,727.  Telephone  Repeating  System.  To  E. 
Grissinger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1,219,888.  Combined  Receiver  and  Detector  for 
Wireless  Use.   To  F.  Wallberg,  New  York. 

1,220,005.  Wireless  Signaling  System.  To  J.  H. 
Rogers  and  H.  H.  Lyon,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

1,220,072.  Method  of  Wireless  Signaling.  To 
L.  Cohen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ISSUED  MARCH  25. 

1,220,228.  Telephony.  To  D.  S.  Hulfish,  To-t 
ronto,  Ont,  Can. 

1,220,238  and  1,220,756.  Quadruplex  Telegraphy. 
To  I.  Kitsee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,220,920.  Wireless  Sounder.  To  A.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Covington,  Ky. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  April  10: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  124 

Mackay  Companies   85-86 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64J4-66 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

5.oo)     •    2VA 

Western  Union   96 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Albright,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  company.  He  will  continue 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  manufacturing 
department. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Phillips,  who  is  spending  the 
winter  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  gave  a  demonstration 
recently  of  wireless  and  regular  Morse  records  upon 
a  Columbia  graphophone  for  the  benefit  of  local 
telegraphers  and  telephone  men. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Nelson,  former  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Gordon  Primary  Battery  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  special  representative  of 
the  Waterbury  Battery  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in  New  York.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Railway  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Appliance  Association  from  1914  to 
1916.   

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

.Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  company,  is  now  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  has  been  on 
a  business  trip.   He  will  stop  at  various  places  on 

the  way. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  New  York,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  through  the 
southern  states,  going  as  far  as  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Hilton,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Haker,  general  superintendent  of  plant,  Chicago, 
died  March  3. 

New  Poughkeefsie  Office. — This  company  is 
now  moving  into  its  new  office  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  The  new  quarters  are  stated  to  be  up  to  date 
in  all  respects  and  are  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Perkins  is  the  manager. 

Magnetic  Club  Dinner  April  19.— The  spring 
dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  April  19,  will  be 
one  of  unusual  interest,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  Several 
prominent  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  attend. 
President  C.  C.  Adams  is  giving  earnest  attention  to 
the  meeting  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  it  a 
success.   

Interference  by  High-Power  Lines. 

The  Iowa  Public  Service  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  191 6,  laid  down  general  rules  as  to  proper 
construction  when  high-tension  and  low-tension 
wires  are  on  the  same  highway.  Following  are  the 
most  important  of  these  rules: 

"A  telephone  or  telegraph  company,  because  of 
prior  occupancy,  does  not  have  a  right  in  the  high- 
way superior  to  that  of  a  company  facilitating 
ordinary  travel. 

"But  a  telephone  or  telegraph  company  having 
prior  occupancy  does  have  a  right  in  the  highway 
superior  to  that  of  another,  telephone  or  electric 
company  exercising  equal  or  similar  franchise.  This 
superiority  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  first  company.  But  this  superi- 
ority does  carry  with  it  the  right  to  be  protected 
from  unreasonable  interference  by  the  latter  com- 
pany. 

"A  telephone  or  telegraph  company  having  been 
the  first  to  build  its  line  in  a  given  public  highway 
or  along  a  certain  private  right  of  way,  is  entitled  to 
continue  the  usual  ordinary  operation  of  its  plant 
in  that  location  without  any  interference  of  a  sub- 
stantial character  from  any  transmission  line  con- 
structed at  a  later  date  in  close  proximity  to  its 
said  line. 

"Ordinarily  a  high-transmission  line  causes  sub- 
stantial interference  with  the  operation  of  a  tele- 
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phone  line  paralleling  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  transmission  line, 
unless  the  transmission  line  is  properly  constructed, 
well  balanced  as  to  both  voltages  and  current,  the 
telephone  line  is  on  a  metallic  circuit,  the  two  lines 
are  separated  by  at  least  the  width  of  the  highway, 
and  they  are  properly  transposed  with  relation  to 
each  other. 

"There  may  be  exceptions,  but  what  we  have 
stated  is  the  rule ;  it  is  the  usual,  natural,  probable 
condition.  And  the  interference  is  not  consequen- 
tial but  it  is  definite,  positive  and  material. 

"This  commission  has  no  power  to  order  a  tele- 
phone company  to  install  a  metallic  circuit  or  the 
McCluer  device,  to  move  its  line  to  the  other  side 
of  the  highway,  to  fix  up  its  line,  or  to  transpose  its 
wires ;  it  has  no  power  to  award  or  collect  damages, 
and  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  contracts.  But  the 
commission  can  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  transmission  franchises  shall  be  granted, 
and  it  has  power  to  direct  the  manner  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation  of  transmission 
lines.  It  will  endeavor  to  protect  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  from  all  unreasonable  inter- 
ference, provided  they  do  their  part.  And  it  will 
grant  franchises  to  transmission  line  companies  on 
condition  that  they  comply  with  these  requirements 
for  the  protection  of  other  electric  companies  from 
unjust  and  unreasonable  interference."  —  Postal 
Telegraph. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  vice-president  of  this 
company,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Atkins,  made  a  visit 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  recently. 

Mr.  F.  E.  d'Humy,  central  office  engineer,  New- 
York,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  western  points  made  in  the  interest  of  the- 
service. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crowder,  traffic  layout  engineer,  has 
returned  to  his  office  in  New  York  from  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  has  been  on  service  connected  with 
the  new  office  to  be  established  in  that  city. 

Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  Of  this  company, 
held  April  11,  the  present  board  of  directors  was 
re-elected  with  the  exception  of  George  J.  Gould, 
who  is  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Bush.  The  pres- 
ent executive  committee  and  officers  were  also 
re-elected. 

Among  Recent  Visitors  at  headquarters  were 
Messrs.  S.  L.  Burts,  division  traffic  superintendent, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  L.  W.  Robinson,  division  super- 
visor of  lines,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Wellington,  for  several  years  past 
chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  E.  Boening  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  with  Mr. 
Boening,  who  is  now  district  commercial  superin- 
tendent at  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Wellington  is  well 
known  in  telegraph  circles  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ferciot,  manager  of  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
office,  made  an  address  before  the  Rotary  Club  in 
that  city,  March  22,  on  the  importance  of  the  tele- 
graph in  business. 


Inter-City  Bowling  Tournament. 

The  inter-city  bowling  tournament  conducted  by 
the  Western  Union  Bowling  Associations  of  Den- 
ver, Chicago,  New  York  and  Atlanta,  Thursday 
evening,  April  5,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Atlanta  bowlers. 

A  direct  wire  was  set  up  from  Atlanta  to  Denver 
via  New  York  and  Chicago,  with  loops  to  the  home 
alleys  at  each  city.  The  New  York  boys  bowled 
at  the  Star  Alleys,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  The 
results  were  as  follows:  Atlanta,  2,594;  Chicago, 
2,512;  New  York,  2,  457;  Denver,  2438. 

The  Atlanta  team,  by  their  victory,  become  the 
possessors  of  a  handsome  trophy. 

The  New  York  Western  Union  Bowling  Associa- 
tion wound  up  its  season  March  29.  The  Account- 
ing team  again  took  first  place  and  now  has  two  legs 
on  the  president's  trophy.  The  Plant  team  finished 
second  and  the  Metropolitans  took  third  place.  The 
Departmental  team,  by  a  strong  finish,  tied  the  Met- 
ropolitans for  third  place  but  were  defeated  in  the 
roll-off. 

The  association  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a 
beefsteak  dinner  at  Sauer's  restaurant  at  Thirty- 
first  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York.  A  theatre 
party  is  being  arranged  to  precede  the  dinner. 


C.  J.  Eldridge,  Division  Commercial  Agent/  ' 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Eldridge  as  division 
commercial  agent  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  is  a  deserved  recognition  of  the 
talent  and  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Eldridge  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  born  in 
Paris,  Ky.,  November  24,  1885.  He  learned  teleg- 
raphy at  an  early  age,  and  at  fifteen  began  his  tele- 


C.  J.  ELDRIDGE. 

graph  career  as  night  operator  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  out  in  the  Cascade  mountains  of 
Washington.  During  the  next  five  years  he  filled 
important  wire  positions  with  several  western  rail- 
roads, also  the  Western  Union  at  Salt  Lake  and 
San  Francisco. 
The  following  two  years  were  spent  in  completing 
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his  education  at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  and  in  December,  1907,  he  returned  to  the 
VVestern  Union  as  manager  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
shortly  afterwards  being  advanced  to  the  more  im- 
portant post  at  Fresno,  Cal. 

In  1910  Mr.  Eldridge  was  appointed  district  com- 
mercial manager  at  San  Francisco,  and  when  the 
accounting  department  was  organized  in  191 1  he 
went  with  Division  Auditor  C.  A.  Rhodes  as  travel- 
ing auditor,  later  becoming  chief  clerk  to  that  de- 
partment. 

When  Mr.  Gaunt  was  made  general  manager  of 
the  Western  Division  Mr.  Eldridge  was  transferred 
to  the  position  of  division  cable  manager  at  Chicago. 

After  the  advancement  of  former  Division  Com- 
mercial Agent  A.  R.  McGrath  to  district  commercial 
superintendent  of  the  third  district,  January  1,  this 
year,  Mr.  Eldridge,  who  had  strongly  assisted  in  the 
intensive  commercial  development  of  the  past  year, 
was  the  logical  successor  to  the  position  left  vacant. 

Mr.  Eldridge  is  resourceful,  quick  of  discernment, 
able  to  size  up  and  take  in  conditions  at  a  glance, 
possessing  a  level  head  and  kindly  heart,  with  justice 
and  square-dealing  as  his  motto. 

He  has  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  among 
managers  in  the  Western  Division,  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  his  former  associates  of  the  Pacific  Division, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  promotion  and  will 
wish  him  success  in  his  broader  field. 


Chicago  Conference. 

A  conference  of  district  commercial  superintend- 
ents was  held  in  the  office  of  the  general  manager  at 
Chicago,  February  26  to  28,  inclusive.  On  the 
suggestion  of  General  Manager  Gaunt  the  chair 
was  occupied  in  turn  by  the  attending  superin- 
tendents, each  presenting  for  discussion  subjects 
upon  which  he  wished  to  express  his  views,  or 
secure  the  opinions  of  others.  The  plan  afforded  - 
extended  opportunity  for  expression  of  initiative 
suggestion  and  free  discussion  of  problems,  and 
was  productive  of  many  well-thought  out  con- 
structive ideas  and  conclusions  on  practically 
every  angle  of  commercial  service.  The  meeting 
was  voted  the  most  successful  and  instructive 
gathering  of  its  kind  in  Western  Division  history, 
and  announcement  by  the  general  manager  that 
the  conference  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  was 
received  with  applause.  Those  present  were: 
General  Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt,  District  Com- 
mercial Superintendents  H.  Brown,  A.  C.  Cronk- 
hite,  A.  R.  McGrath,  A.  D.  Bradley,  E.  Boening, 
J.  C.  Nelson,  A.  A.  Montgomery  and  Division 
Cable  Manager  C.  J.  Eldridge. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  General 
Manager  Gaunt  tendered  a  luncheon  to  the  visit- 
ing officials  and  their  wives,  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  26.  The  oc- 
casion, which  was  notable  as  the  first  social  gath- 
ering of  members  of  the  official  Western  Union 
family,  marked  a  further  step  in  the  process  of 
creating  a  closer  community  of  interests  among 
members  of  the  Western  Division  organization. 

The  following  were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Gaunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Edwards,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Wyrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Boening,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Montgomery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  Brown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vv.  McD.  Milne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Eldridge  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Cronkhite,  A.  R. 
McGrath,  A.  D.  Bradley  and  J.  C.  Nelson. 


General  Manager  C.  H.Gaunt  s  Recent  Trip. 

borne  years  ago  an  operator  of  the  old  school  had 
charge  of  a  telegraph  office  which  was  doing  a  good 
business.  The  quarters  were  dingy  and  neglected, 
while  the  public's  estimate  of  it  was  low.  Follow- 
ing a  visit  of  the  general  superintendent  there  was 
a  transformation.  New  furnishings  were  installed, 
equipment  of  convenience  to  the  public  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  office  generally  made  to  appear  more 
business-like. 

A  year  later,  when  the  general  superintendent 
again  visited  this  office,  he  was  mystified  to  find  the 
newly  papered  walls  covered  with  pictures  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  magazines;  the  furnishings 
had  been  neglected,  and  there  were  evidences  of  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  manager  to  surround 
himself  with  reminders  of  the  time  when  a  public 
utility  appropriated  no  money  for  office  appearance 
and  convenience,  and  this  feature  was  left  entirely 
to  the  taste  and  generosity  of  the  manager  in  charge. 

When  the  general  superintendent  called  for  an 
explanation  the  manager  pensively  replied :  "The 
office  was  so  shiny  and  new  it  didn't  seem  natural 
and  I  just  tried  to  make  it  look  cheerful  and  home- 
like again." 

These  were  conditions  as  many  of  us  knew  them 
in  the  old  days. 

Today  General  Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt  of  the 
Western  Division,  Chicago,  who  has  just  completed 
a  two  week's  swing  around  the  circle  with  Vice- 
President  J.  C.  Willever  as  his  guest,  has  searched 
his  large  territory  in  vain  for  the  old  office  or  the 
employe  who  enjoyed  its  peculiarities.  Like  the 
vanished  bison,  they  are  relics  of  a  bygone  day,  and 
their  places  are  filled  by  well-appointed  quarters, 
manned  with  alert  and  progressive  employes.  The 
attitude  of  these  employes  toward  visiting  officers 
now  marks  another  contrast  between  the  new  and 
the  old. 

Inspections  and  the  critical  eye  of  supervisors 
have  lost  their  old  terrors,  and  instead  of  dreading 
possible  harsh  and  destructive  criticism,  managers 
of  the  Western  Division  looked  forward  with  pleas- 
rre  to  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  well  man- 
aged offices  and  creditable  achievements  to  an  ap- 
preciative audience,  and  of  receiving  broad  counsel 
tind  helpful  advice  concerning  their  difficult  local 
problems. 

The  official  party,  which,  in  addition  to  the  general 
manager  and  the  vice-president,  included  the  district 
commercial  superintendents  in  territories  visited, 
and  the  newly  appointed  division  commercial  agent, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Eldridge,  traveled  in  the  company's  busi- 
ness car,  "Telegraph."  Shortly  after  leaving  Chi- 
cago en  route  to  the  Northwest  the  threatened  rail- 
road strike  clouds  began  to  gather.  They  darkened 
as  the  trip  progressed,  and  the  latest  bulletins  were 
eagerly  scanned  at  each  station.   Other  members  of 
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the  party  were  apprehensive  while  the  cook  insisted 
that  "We's  gwine  to  keep  On  goin'  till  we  jest  na- 
turally stub  our  toe."  But  Mr.  Gaunt,  who  was  too 
old  a  railroad  campaigner  to  be  stampeded,  declared 
that  having  induced  the  vice-president  to  travel 
2,000  miles  from  New  York  to  view  the  evidences 
of  expanded  commercial  effort  in  the  Western 
Division  he  proposed  to  carry  out  his  itinerary,  even 
if  it  had  to  be  finished  afoot.  Fortunately,  these 
extreme  measures  were  unnecessary. 

When  the  party  returned  to  Chicago  after  a 
twelve-day  journey  around  the  great  inland  empire 
comprising  the  Western  Division,  the  speedometer 
registered  4,500  miles,  and  164  main  and  branch 
offices  had  been  carefully  gone  over. 
.  Probably  never  before  has  such  an  array  of  uni- 
formly model  telegraph  offices  and  energized  officers 
and  employes  been  passed  in  consecutive  review. 
General  Manager  Gaunt  has  standardized  not  only 
the  housekeeping  of  his  offices,  that  they  may  be 
instantly  recognized,  but  the  commercial  endeavor 
as  well.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  during  the  past 
year  256  offices  were  moved  to  better  locations,  or 
completely  renovated.  Of  these  twenty-five  were 
moved  from  the  second  floor  to  the  street  level. 
Much  in  this  line  remains  to  be  done,  but  already  a 
dream  has  become  a  reality,  and  the  telegraph 
office  is  usually  the  brightest  and  most  inviting  spot 
in  its  immediate  community  and  a  model  for  other 
business  enterprises  to  follow. 

Commercially,  during  this  same  year,  646  meet- 
ings of  field  forces  have  been  held,  702  commercial 
suggestions  forwarded  to  headquarters,  11,887 
special  books  of  messages  secured  and  the  gross 
division  returns  of  the  preceding  year  exceeded  by 
upwards  of  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Willever  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the 
results  and  the  admirable  condition  of  the  offices 
visited,  particularly  the  spirit  and  energy  every- 
where displayed,  which  has  made  the  Western  Divi- 
sion organization  a  unit  from  the  lowliest  employe 
up  to  the  friend  and  general  adviser  of  them  all. 


THE  CABLE. 

London  Staff  Entertains  Wounded  Soldiers. 
— On  March  3  the  London  staff  of  the  Western 
Union  Cable  System  entertained  125  wounded 
soldiers,  representing  all  parts  of  the  empire,  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel  in  that  city.  Mr.  T.  W.  Goulding, 
European  commercial  manager,  made  a  few  re- 
marks of  welcome. 

Advance  of  Time. — Legal  time  has  been  ad- 
vanced one  hour  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Portugal,  the  islands  of  Azores,  Madeira 
and  Cape  Verde.   

Cable  Censorship. 

The  declaration  of  the  existence  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  necessary  to  apply  censorship 
to  submarine  cables.  Cablegrams  to  Honolulu 
or  any  part  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  and  to 
Manila  and  the  Philippine  Islands  must  be  writ- 
ten in  plain  language,  English  in  the  case  of 
Hawaiian  business  and  English  and  Spanish  in 


the  case  of  Philippine  Islands  business.  All  cable- 
grams must  be  fully  addressed  and  signed  with 
the  proper  names,  and  they  will  be  accepted  at 
the  sender's  risk.   No  code  will  be  allowed. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  -submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  April  10,  1917,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  191 7.   

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  is  distributing  a  desk  blotter  containing 
information  about  the  various  classes  of  service 
rendered  by  this  company. 

Mr.  R.  J.  McInnis,  chief  operator  of  the  Cal- 
gary, AJta.,  office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  Telegraphs,  has  exchanged  positions 
with  Mr.  P.  J.  Bowman,  the  chief  operator  of  the 
Winnipeg  office. 

Curling  in  Winnipeg. — The  Winnipeg  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  ladies'  curling  rink,  skipped  by  J. 
Roy  Russell,  played  and  defeated  the  Great  North 
Western  ladies'  rink,  skipped  by  Geo.  Wainwright 
(in  the  absence  of  J.  G.  Davies,  who  was  slightly  in- 
disposed) by  the  score  of  11 -9.  This  was  the  final 
game  and  decided  the  championship  for  the  season 
1916-17.  Great  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
the  series  owing  to  the  friendly  rivalry  existing 
between  the  companies'  employes,  and  each  rink  had 
its  supporters  on  hand  in  large  numbers.  The  rinks 
were  composed  of  the  following:  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Telegraphs — Miss  J.  Kliske,  Miss  K.  Mc- 
Connell,  Miss  Florence  Spiers  and  J.  R.  Russell, 
skip;  Great  North  Western  Telegraphs — Miss 
Morrison,  Miss  Cannon,  Miss  Hanson  and  Geo. 
Wainwright,  skip. 

Wires  Sold  to  Canadian  Railway.  —  This 
company  has  entered  a  joint  contract  with  the 
Canadian  government  and  the  Great  North  West- 
ern Telegraph  Company  to  sell  to  the  Intercol- 
onial Railway,  wires  on  the  pole  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  along  that  railway  for  use  in  the 
transaction  of  railway  business  exclusively.  The 
Western  Union  and  Great  North  Western  will 
continue  handling  commercial  business,  as  here- 
tofore, in  their  respective  territories  reached  by 
that  railway.  They  will  maintain  the  railway 
wires  at  the  railway  company's  expense.  This 
arrangement  takes  in  all  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way lines  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  up  to  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.,  and  enables  the  railway  to  provide  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  up  to  date  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  signal  system  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  railway  services  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore employed. 
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THE  TELEPHONE. 

The  New  Directory  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  issued  February  1,  contains  410,000 
names.  It  has  948  pages  and  712,000  copies  have 
been  distributed. 

Tons  of  MbNEY  in  Coin  Boxes.— During  the 
year  1916  four  hundred  and  fifteen  tons  of  silver 
and  nickel  coins  were  collected  from  the  coin  box 
telephones  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 

Telephone  Men  in  Army  and  Navy  Service. 
— About  500  telephone  employes  have  been  selected 
for  the  auxiliary  signal  corps  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  sworn 
into  government  service. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ross,  comptroller  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America,  was  mar- 
ried at  Grace  Church,  New  York,  April  2,  to  Miss 
Augusta  Cecelia  Weber,  daughter  of  the  late  Gus- 
tave  Weber  of  Brooklyn.  After  a  short  honeymoon 
trip  they  will  make  their  home  at  Bayside,  L.  I. 

The  government  has  availed  itself  of  the  offer  of 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, placing  its  staff  and  stations  at  its  service  and 
has  taken  over  for  the  period  of  the  war  not  only 
the  Marconi  stations  but  all  other  radio  stations  for 
military  purposes.  The  eligible  operators  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  government  service.  Stations  not 
required  will  be  closed.  The  trans-Pacific  stations 
will  continue  handling  commercial  traffic,  but  under 
government  supervision.  No  ship  traffic  will  be 
permitted  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  and  the 
Great  Lakes  excepting  for  the  government,  but  it  will 
continue  for  the.  present  on  the  Pacific.  Trans- At- 
lantic traffic  via  Glace  Bay  will  not  be  disturbed. 
The  Director  of  Naval  Communications,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Todd,  at  Washington,  will  have  charge 
of  stations  operated  by  the  government.  Enroll- 
ments will  be  made  by  commandants  of  naval  dis- 
tricts.   

Wireless  Communication  Suspended. — Wire- 
less communication  to  Hawaiian  territory  beyond 
Honolulu  has  been  suspended.  Messages  to  other 
islands  will  be  mailed  from  Honolulu. 


Decision  in  the  "Heterodyne"  Receiver  Case. 

On  April  2  Judge  Mayer,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  handed  down  an  opinion  in  the  suit  of  Samuel 
M.  Kintner  and  Halsey  M.  Barrett,  receivers  of  the 
National  Electric  Signaling  Company,  plaintiffs,  vs. 
the  Atlantic  Communication  Company,  August 
Merckens,  P.  C.  Schnitzler  and  K.  G.  Frank,  de- 
fendants, in  which  he  found  for  the  plaintiffs.  This 
suit  was  based  upon  a  charge  of  infringement  of 
United  States  letters  patents  1,050,728  and  1,050,- 
441,  being  respectively  for  the  method  and  ap- 
paratus employed  in  a  receiving  station  of  a  radio 
telegraph  system,  These  patents,  issued  January 
14,  1 91 3,  cover  the  invention  known  to  the  art  gen- 
erally as  the  "heterodyne"  or  beats  method  of  re- 


ceiving radio  telegraph  signals.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  trade  name  of  "hetero- 
dyne" receiver  the  following  explanation  is  given : 

For  receiving  signals  from  a  transmitting  station 
in  which  the  radiations  are  continuous  it  is  neces- 
sary to  utilize  at  the  receiving  station  some  means 
of  rendering  these  signals  audible.  A  continuous 
wave  transmitting  station  radiating  waves,  such  as 
sent  from  Nauen,  Germany,  for  instance,  having  a 
frequency  of  approximately  30,000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond, is  above  the  range  of  audibility  and  cannot  be 
used  directly  to  operate  an  indicating  telephone. 
The  "heterodyne"  method  of  rendering  these  signals 
audible  consists  of  producing  another  set  of  oscilla- 
tions, at  the  receiving  station,  of  a  frequency  slighti> 
different  from  that  of  the  incoming  signals,  and 
combining  these  local  oscillations  with  the  incoming* 
oscillations  in  such  a  way  as  to  compound  their 
effects  and  produce  "beats."  These  beats  are  then 
given  a  signal  within  the  range  of  audibility  and 
thus  make  intelligible  the  incoming  signals.  The 
local  oscillations  continue  of  uniform  strength  all 
the  time,  but  beats,  of  course,  are  produced  only 
during  the  time  of  existence  of  the  incoming  signals, 
and  hence  the  periods  of  sound  and  silence  employed 
in  forming  the  dots  and  dashes  are  indicated  by  the 
pitch  of  the  particular  tone.  This  is  generally  chosen 
of  a  frequency  approximating  1,000,  so  that  in  the 
example  cited,  with  Nauen  transmitting  33,000 
cycles,  the  local  oscillations  being  32,000  or  34,000, 
the  beat  frequency  would  be  1,000  and  give  a  re- 
sulting high-pitched  clear  musical  tone. 

The  court  found  that  Reginald  A.  Fessenden,  the 
inventor  of  this  system,  had  produced  an  invention 
of  great  merit  and  entitled  to  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion. He  found  that  the  prior  art  cited  by  the  de- 
fendant as  anticipating  the  Fessenden  invention  had 
failed  to  teach  the  art  anything  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  beats  and,  at  most,  merely  disclosed  a  local  source 
for  operating  some  particular  form  of  receiver. 
He  decided  arainst  the  defendants'  contention  that 
the  invention  should  be  given  a  narrow  construction, 
in  view  of  an  earlier  patent  of  Fessenden. 

The  defendants'  sole  effort  was  directed  towards 
securing  a  narrow  construction  of  the  patents.  They 
contended  that  the  Fessenden  patents  were  not  en- 
titled to  a  broad  interpretation  but  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  the  particular  form  of  ap- 
pliance shown  in  the  issued  patents.  The  court 
decided  against  this,  holding  the  invention  to  be  of 
such  merit  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  broad  interpretation 
of  equivalents. 

The  court  also  stated  that  Fessenden  or  his  com- 
pany, the  National  Electric  Signaling  Company, 
were  the  only  ones  to  teach  the  art  anything  of  value 
of  this  method  of  operation  between  the  date  of 
application  of  his  original  patent  in  1902  and  the 
date  of  applications  for  the  patents  in  suit,  1905. 

The  "heterodyne"  or  beats  method  of  receiving1 
is  the  one  that  is  now  commonly  used  by  practically 
all  stations,  receiving  signals  from  transmitting  sta- 
tions employing  sustained  waves. 

The  plaintiffs  were  represented  by  'Fred  W. 
Winter  of  Pittsburgh  and  Drury  W.  Cooper  of 
New  York  City,  whereas  the  defendants  were  rep- 
resented by  Charles  Neave  and  Harvey  S.  Knight 
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of  New  York  City.  The  technical  experts  were 
John  L.  Hlogan,  Jr.,  for  the  plaintiffs  and  Professor 
Jonothan  Zenneck  for  the  defendants. 

OBITUARY. 

George  Denison,  aged  fifty-five  years,  an  op- 
erator for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  committed  suicide  in  San 
Mateo  County,  Cal.,  recently. 

Miss  Rosa  Neece,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  an  old- 
time  operator  who  was  well-known  to  the  telegraph 
fraternity  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties,  died 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  March  4. 

Robert  H.  Hunt,  aged  sixty  years,  identified 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  since  188 1,  died  in  that  city  Jan- 
uary 26.  He  was  chief  operator  at  Nashville  at 
one  time. 

John  C.  Wilson,  aged  sixty-five  years,  a  well 
known  inventor  of  electrical  apparatus,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  8.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Canada  and 
worked  as  a  telegrapher  for  many  railroad  and 
various  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  located  at  Boston, 
where  he  has  developed  his  various  inventions, 
mostly  in  the  electrical  line.  For  the  past  ten  years 
he  was  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Auto- 
matic Time  Stamp  Company.  He  was  a  brother 
of  David  L.  Wilson,  an  operator  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
who  died  in  that  city  three  years  ago. 

Military  Telegraph  Bill. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  providing  that  military 
telegraph  operators  who  served  in  the  Civil  War 
for  ninety  days  or  more  and  who  have  received  or 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  honorable 
service  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  mustered 
into  the  military  service  and  honorably  discharged 
at  the  date  service  ceased.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  no  pension  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act. 


New  Books. 

"Masters  of  Space"  is  the  title  of  an  extremely 
interesting  book  by  W.  K.  Towers,  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  work  of  the  inventors  and  leaders  in  the 
development  of  the  various  means  of  communication 
of  intelligence  by  electricity.  These  are  Morse  and 
the  telegraph,  Thomson  and  the  cable,  Bell  and  the 
telephone,  Marconi  and  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
Carty  and  the  wireless  telephone. 

Among  the  contents  are  chapters  on  the  different 
methods  of  communication  used  by  the  ancients, 
the  achievement  of  Morse,  inventions  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  telegraphing  beneath  the  sea,  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  telephone,  telegraphing 
without  wires,  telephoning  without  wires,  etc. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  book  is  that 
it  brings  a  history  of  the  different  methods  of  com- 
munication into  the  space  of  one  volume,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  story  that  can  be  taken  up  any- 
where and  read  with  much  pleasure. 


The  book  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  various 
men  identified  with  the  invention  and  development 
of  these  modern  marvels  and  various  phases  of 
their  work. 

The  new  developments  of  the  telegraph  is  the 
subject  of  an  appendix  and  it  brings  the  record  of 
this  work  up  to  date.  The  multiplex  system  of 
telegraphy  is  well  described  in  a  popular  way. 
Everyone  engaged  in  telegraphy,  telephony  and 
wireless  should  read  this  book.  It  is  a  story  of 
realities  stated  in  an  entertaining  way. 

The  price  of  this  work  is  $1.25  net,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Telephone  Apparatus,  an  Introduction  to  the  De- 
velopment and  Theory.  By  G.  D.  Shepardson,  Sc. 
D.,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  University  of 
Minnesota,  337  pages;  115  illustrations.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  and  London,  rrice 
$3.00. 

This  is  the  first  extended  treatise,  in  any  language 
it  is  said,  devoted  to  the  general  principles  under- 
lying telephone  apparatus.  The  author  by  assem- 
bling" all  the  available  information  and  collating  it 
with  much  faithfulness  to  detail,  has  done  much 
toward  raising  telephony  to  the  scientifically  exact 
status  of  other  branches  of  electrical  engineering. 

The  book  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  handbook  of 
telephonic  data  by  the  inventor,  designer;  and  manu- 
facturer of  telephone  apparatus;  by  the  installing 
and  operating  engineer;  by  the  exchange  manager 
and  superintendent,  and  by  those  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  intricate  scientific  problems  of  tele- 
phony. 

In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
book  the  reader  should  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus  and  physics,  in- 
cluding the  laws  governing  direct  and  alternating 
currents,  yet  without  a  knowledge  of  these  aids  the 
practical  telephone  man  will  receive  some  help  in 
appreciating  more  of  the  reasons  for  telephone 
practice. 

The  book  is  well  indexed.  It  is  bound  in  cloth 
and  measures  9%  by  6%  inches. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253 
Broadway,  New  York,  at  the  price  named — $3.00. 

Bound  Volumes  For  1916. — Bound  volumes  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  for  1916  are 
ready  for  delivery.  •  The  book  contains  600  pages 
and  is  a  complete  record  of  progress  during  the 
year  in  telegraphy,  telephony,  cable  telegraphy, 
radio-telegraphy  and  every  other  application  of 
electricity  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The 
contents  are  focused  in  a  complete  index  and  the 
valuable  articles  are  thus  readily  available.  There, 
is  also  included  an  index  for  the  year  191 5  so  that 
anyone  can  readily  ascertain  the  contents  of  the 
papers  for  two  complete  years.  The  price  per 
volume  is  $4.00  per  copy,  carrying  charges  collect. 
Address  all  orders  and  make  remittances  to  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Pub- 
lisher, 253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INDUSTRIAL, 

Foote,  Pierson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Pierson,  president  of  Foote,  Pier- 
son &  Company,  Inc.,  recently  incorporated,  has 
spent  his  entire  business  career  as  a  manufacturer 
of  electrical  apparatus.  His  father  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  instruments,  hav- 
ing been  in  charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  shops  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  early 
6o's.  He  later  came  to  New  York  to  organize  and 
take  charge  of  L.  G.  Tillotson  &  Company's  shops, 
and  when  this  concern  was  succeeded  by  E.  S. 
Greeley  &  Company  continued  his  connections  with 
the  new  concern  for  two  years,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  G.  Pierson,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Greeley  shops  until  that  concern  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, when  the  firm  of  Foote,  Pierson  &  Company 
was  organized,  taking  over  the  manufacturing  end 
of  that  concern.  Mr.  Pierson  is  therefore  well 
qualified  to  continue  this  work. 

Mr.  Morris  N.  Liebmann,  vice-president  of  the 
company,  succeeded  Mr.  George  L.  Foote  as  super- 
intendent of  the  factory.  Mr.  Foote  retires  from 
active  business.  Mr.  Liebmann  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  sixteen  years  ago,  when  he 
came  to  New  York  and  entered  the  employ  of  Foote, 
Pierson  &  Company,  in  which  he  has  served  as 
electrical  engineer  and  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  factory,  which  experience  has  given  him  a  thor- 
ough practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing  which, 
combined  with  his  technical  training,  makes  him  a 
most  efficient  superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  ap- 
paratus the  concern  has  been  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacturing  wireless  apparatus  for  commercial 
and  government  service. 

It  is  also  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
alarm  equipment,  having  'been  awarded  the  contract 
for  300  fire  alarm  boxes  by  the  City  of  New  York 
for  the  new  fire  alarm  system  being  installed  in  that 
city. 

The  new  corporation  is  reorganizing  and  re- 
arranging its  factory,  replacing  old  type  of  ma- 
chinery with  new,  up-to-date  modern  machines, 
which  will  enable  it  to  manufacture  instruments  and 
apparatus  of  the  most  accurate  character. 


Diaphragm  Telegraph  Sounder. 

This  instrument  which  is  made  by  the  Rail- 
ways Labor-Saving  Device  Company,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  meeting  with  general  favor.  The 
United  States  Government,  after  a  series  of  tests, 
has  placed  an  initial  order  for  fifty  of  these  in- 
struments to  be  used  on  the  government  circuits 
between  Seattle  and  Alaska.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  service  these  instruments 
render.  The  diaphragm  telegraph  sounder  has 
proven  its  value  on  all  occasions  and  is  reliable 
under  all  conditions.  It  solves  by  elimination  the 
local  battery  problem  and  all  users  of  the  instru- 
ment express  satisfactory  results. 
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Talking  Machine  for  Telegraph  Records. 

A  very  attractive,  substantial  and  low  priced 
talking  machine  for  the  reproduction  of  telegraph 
discs,  or  musical  or  other  records,  etc.,  is  the 
"Conqueror,"  which  we  offer  to  telegraphers  as 
a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  In  tone, 
quality  and  volume,  truthfulness  of  reproduction 
and  mechanical  completeness,  it  is  of  surprising 
value.  It  plays  Columbia  and  Victor  records. 
Those  who  have  telegraph  records  will  find  this 
machine  very  desirable  and  serviceable,  and  for  the 
reproduction  of  music,  singing,  etc.,  it  is  equal  to 
many  much  higher  priced  machines.  The  Con- 
queror" is  sold  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  $10.00  each. 


An  Inexpensive  and  Reliable  Adding  Ma- 
chine.— Telegraph  managers  should  become  in- 
terested in  an  adding  machine  which  is  of  low  cost 
and  very  useful  as  a  labor-saving  device  where 
adding  and  substracting  is  to  be  done.  It  is  in- 
fallible in  its  records  of  results,  and  managers  will 
find  it  a  great  help  in  their  work  of  adding,  etc. 
It  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  drudgery  in  total- 
ling columns  of  figures,  and  gives  accurate  results. 
The  machine  is  known  as  the  "Calculator,"  and  it 
is  being  used  in  leading  business  houses  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  robust 
in  construction,  there  is  nothing  to  break  or  get  out 
of  order,  and  it  is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  It 
measures  12  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide  and  4 
inches  high,  and  comes  in  a  carrying  case.  An 
illustration  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  the  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page.  This  device  will  pay 
for  itself  in  the  saving  of  worry  in  a  very  short 
time. 


The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  In- 
stitution, during  the  past  year,  increased  its  re- 
sources to  $1,160,000.  This  large  sum  represents 
the  savings  of  telegraph  and  telephone  people,  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  yields  5  per  cent,  to 
investors  and  there  is  no  investment  more  secure. 
The  institution  is  conservatively  managed;  it 
does  not  maintain  expensive  offices,  and  ranks  high 
among  financial  institutions.  It  operates  under  the 
banking  laws  of  New  York,  and  is  as  carefully 
guarded  as  any  other  financial  institution.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  men  should  know  more  about 
this  worthy  association.  It  encourages  thrift.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Howell,  iQt;  Broadway.  New  York,  is  secre- 
tary, and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  further  infor- 
mation. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Heeps,  manager,  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Orbisonia,  Pa.,  in  remitting  to 
cover  his  subscription  for  another  year  writes:  "I 
am  impressed  that  your  Age  acts  as  a  self-propelled 
grindstone,  sharpening  the  wits  of  many  subscribers. 
If  they  grasp  the  opportunities  given  them  they  are 
paid  many  hundred  per  cent,  for  their  investment 
in  subscriptions." 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  WrrL  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a.  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  Neivs 
for  the  telephone  information.] 


Telegraphy. 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  GRAVITY  BATTERIES. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  oil  arif-e  from  the 
fact  that  preventing  evaporation  of  the  liquid  and 
the  formation  of  "creeping"  or  "white  salts"  a  much 
more  efficient  battery  is  secured  with  a  much  smaller 
force  of  attendants  than  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. These  white  salts,  or  evaporated  sulphate 
of  zinc,  when  oil  is  not  used  rapidly  creep  over  the 
edge  of  the  cell  and  down  to  the  battery  stand.  This 
dry  sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity and  as  it  spreads  from  cell  to  cell  is  most 
liable  to  short  circuit  them,  in  whole  or  in  part; 
thereby  of  course  wasting  the  battery  current. 

By  preventing  evaporation  the  solution  is  kept 
constantly  above  the  zinc,  whereas,  when  oil  is  not 
used  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  the  battery  "open," 
due  to  the  solution  having  fallen  below  the  zinc. 

As  intimated,  a  good  quality  of  oil  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  have  the  following 
requisites:  a  color  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
solution,  for  instance,  an  auburn  tint ;  should  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  solution  readily,  otherwise 
waste  of  oil  and  of  time  in  applying  it  will  ensue; 
should  be  odorless,  non-inflammable  under  400  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  free  from  traces  of  naphtha 
or  acid.  A  good  lubricating  oil,  a  product  of  petro- 
leum, will  meet  all  of  these  requirements. 

Battery  oil  may,  with  care,  be  used  over  and  over 
again  and  therefore,  should  be  carefully  preserved 
when  the  cells  are  being  cleansed  or  renewed.  The 
best  method  for  thus  preserving  the  oil  at  such  times 
is  to  pour  the  solution  of  the  cells,  oil  included,  into 
a  barrel  having  a  faucet  at  the  bottom.  The  oil  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  When  the  bar- 
rel is  full  the  solution  is  drawn  off  at  the  faucet  until 
the  oil  is  reached,  when  the  latter  is  run  into  a 
separate  vessel. 

A  method  frequently  employed  to  prevent  climb- 
ing salts  is  to  smear  the  upper  edge  of  the  cells  with 
paraffin.  Still  another  is  to  place  a  strip  of  oiled 
cloth  around  the  upper,  inside  edge  of  the  cell. 

In  setting  up  batteries,  old  solution  from  an  ex- 
hausted battery  is  sometimes  employed.  This  puts 
the  battery  in  a  working  condition  at  once,  as  it 
reduces  the  internal  resistance  to  nearly  the  normal 
point ;  sulphate  of  zinc  being  a  good  conductor.  At 
other  times  the  battery  is  put  on  short  circuit  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  also  brings 
the  internal  resistance  down  to  a  working  basis,  but 
at  a  loss  of  considerable  material,  since  the  reduced 


internal  resistance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc 
sulphate  in  the  solution,  and  this  has  been  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  zinc  element  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

The  internal  resistance  of  a  battery  may  be  ex- 
plained thus:  While  a  voltaic  cell  is  a  "source"  of 
electromotive  force,  its  elements — the  plates,  solu- 
tion, etc. — are  conductors  and,  consequently,  like 
other  conductors,  possess  resistance.  In  a  gravity 
cell  this  resistance  is  from  two  to  three  ohms,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  plates,  their  nearness  to 
each  other,  the  nature  of  the  solution,  etc.  This 
resistance  is  called  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of 
the  circuit,  which  is  termed  the  external  resistance. 
The  internal  and  external  resistances  comprise  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Much  difficulty,  delay  and  loss  is  frequently  oc- 
casioned by  the  breaking  of  glass  cells,  apparently 
spontaneously,  after  they  have  been  set  up.  These 
breakages  are  traced  to  changes  in  temperature  of 
the  battery  room.  The  remedy  far  this  is  an  im- 
proved grade  of  cell — one  that  is  better  annealed. 

It  has  been  found  of  advantage  to  connect  the 
copper  connecting-wire  to  the  copper  plate  at  a  point 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  to  bring  the  insulated 
covering  of  the  wire  close  to  that  point. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  cold  weather  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  the  gravity  battery  above  65 0 
or  700  F.,  for  below  that  temperature  the  internal 
resistance  of  cells  increases  very  rapidly,  so  much 
that  even  at  500  F.  the  battery  becomes  much  im- 
paired. 

A  number  of  modifications  of  the  Callaud  cell 
have  been  designed,  mainly  to  prevent  accumulations 
of  black  copper  on  the  zinc.  They  differ  from  the 
ordinary  gravity  cell  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  sup- 
porting or  enclosing  the  zinc  element.  In  some  a 
porous  cup  with  a  flange,  or  rim,  on  its  upper  edge, 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  glass  jar,  is  employed, 
and  the  zinc  is  placed  in  this  cup  with  a  few  ounces 
of  mercury,  the  latter  for  amalgamating  purposes. 
In  other  respects  the  elements  used  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  gravity  battery,  namely,  sulphate  of 
copper  and  metallic  copper.  In  other  modifications, 
the  zinc  is  enclosed  in  a  cloth  bag. 

{To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  ON  TELEGRAPHY. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  the  old  solution 
of  battery  cells  in  newly  set  up  cells?  If  there  is, 
explain  what  it  is. 

What  other  means  is  employed  to  bring  the 
strength  of  a  new  battery  up  to  working  condition 
quickly  ? 

Explain  the  cause  of  resistance  within  a  cell — the 
internal  resistance. 

If  changes  in  temperature  in  a  battery  room  some- 
times cause  battery  jars  to  break,  how  can  the 
trouble  be  prevented? 

At  what  temperature  should  a  gravity  battery  be 
maintained  to  give  the  best  results? 

Would  a  low  temperature  impair  the  battery ;  if 
so,  in  what  way  would  the  battery  be  affected? 
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Telephony, 

THE  RECEIVER. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  standard  receiver  cut  through  the 
middle  to  show  the  internal  parts.  The  principal 
parts  are  the  magnet,  the  diaphragm  and  the  con- 
taining case.  The  magnet  consists  of  two  side  pieces 
(/),  which  are  of  hard  steel  permanently  mag- 
netized, two  soft  iron  polepieces  (g)9  one  of  which 
is  a  north  pole  and  the  other  a  south  pole,  and  which 
are  wound  with  fine  wire  (A). 

The  two  wires  of  the  telephone  line  are  connected 
to  the  fine  wire  windings  so  that  the  electrical  waves 
received  from  the  transmitter  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  pass  around  and  around  the  polepieces. 

The  diaphragm  (i)  appearing  in  the  picture  as  a 
straight  line  because  it  is  seen  on  edge,  is  a  round, 
flat  disc  of  thin  sheet  iron,  clamped  around  the  edge 
by  the  case  but  free  to  vibrate  in  the  middle. 

The  diaphragm  is  seen  to  lie  very  close  to  the 
ends  of  the  polepieces  of  the  magnet  Being  of  iron 


H...  I — STANDARD  RECEIVER. 

it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  therefore  bends  in 
towards  it  very  slightly. 

If  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to  flow  through 
the  wire  wound  around  the  polepieces,  it  will  either 
strengthen  the  magnetic  pull  and  draw  the  dia- 
phragm a  little  closer,  or  if  it  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  will  weaken  the  magnetic  pull  and  allow 
the  diaphragm  to  spring  back  a  trifle. 

Now,  the  electrical  waves  coming  over  the  line 
consist  of  very  minute  currents,  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  the  other,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  diaphragm  vibrates  back  and  forth  in  tune  with 
the  electrical  waves.  In  other  words,  the  receiver 
diaphragm  faithfully  reproduces  all  the  vibrations 
of  the  distant  transmitter  diaphragm. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  receiver  diaphragm  is  like 
a  drum  head  or  banjo  head  and  as  it  vibrates  it 
beats  on  the  air  and  sends  out  air  waves  or  sound 
waves  which  are  in  every  way  similar  to  the  sound 
waves  issuing  from  the  distant  speaker's  mouth, 
except  that  they  are  not  so  loud.  Therefore,  when 
the  listener  presses  the  receiver  close  to  his  ear,  he 
hears  the  speaker's  voice  just  as  if  he  were  in  the 
same  room. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  very  minute  currents 
which  are  used  to  transmit  speech  over  a  telephone 
line,  the  currents  which  give  understandable  speech 
in  a  receiver  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  distance  line, 
are  something  like  one  five-thousandth  of  an  am- 


pere. From  this  the  currents  go  up  to  as  much  as 
one  hundredth  of  an  ampere,  right  near  a  trans- 
mitter into  which  one  is  talking  in  a  very  loud  tone. 
One  ampere  is  about  as  much  current  as  is  taken  by 
two  ordinary  16-candle  power  incandescent  lamps. 

{To  be  continued) 


Radio  Telegraphy 

SYSTEMS  OF  UNITS. — (Continued) 

The  strength  or  intensity  of  these  two  unit  cur- 
rents is  not  the  same;  in  fact,  it  is  very  different, 
that  of  the  current  in  the  electromagnetic  system 
being  30,000,000,000  times  stronger  than  the  unit  cur- 
rent in  the  electrostatic  system.  The  units  of  the 
other  electrical  quantities,  as  capacity,  inductance, 
resistance,  etc.,  are  likewise  nearly  all  different  in 
the  two  systems,  in  some  cases  the  units  being 
larger  in  one  system  than  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Owing  to  the  inconvenient  size  of  the  units  in  the 
two  previous  systems,  suitable  fractions  or  multiples 
of  these  units  have  been  chosen  as  the  units  of  the 
practical  system.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
abbreviate  the  words  "electrostatic"  and  "electro- 
magnetic" to  "static"  and  "magnetic." 

When  capacity  is  measured  in  the  practical  sys- 
tem the  units  are  the  farad  and  the  one-millionth 
part  of  a  farad,  called  the  microfarad,  and  in  the 
electrostatic  system  the  unit  is  the  centimeter. 

Hwing  to  the  large  numbers  which  must  be  used 
in  converting  units  from  one  system  to  another  it 
i-  usual  to  abbreviate  as  in  algebra;  thus,  3,000,000,- 
ooo  is  written  3  X  109,  where  the  number  9  indicates 
tKe  number  of  times  that  the  cipher  or  zero  must 
written  after  the  number  3,  and  similarly  900,- 
000,000,000,000,000,  is  written  9  X  io20. 

OSCILLATORY  DISCHARGES. 

If  a  strip  of  steel  is  clamped  at  one  end  and  the 
free  end  is  pulled  to  one  side  and  released,  this  end 
will  not  only  return  to  its  normal  position  but  will 
swing  past  it,  and  returning  it  will  swing  past  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  not  so  far  as  before 
and  will  thus  execute  a  series  of  oscillations,  each 
of  which  takes  place  in  the  same  length  of  time 
expressed  in  fractions  of  a  second,  which  will 
gradually  die  down  to  zero,  or  are  said  to  be 
damped.  The  free  end  returns  to  its  normal  po- 
sition because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  and 
swings  beyond  it  because  of  its  inertia.  The 
energy  stored  up  in  the  spring  in  pulling  it  to  one 
side  is  thus  gradually  wasted  in  friction,  etc.  In 
a  similar  way  in  electrical  circuits  we  have  to  deal 
with  capacity  which  corresponds  to  the  elasticity, 
and  inductance,  which  corresponds  to  the  inertia. 

If  a  condenser  of  considerable  capacity  C,  such 
as  a  number  of  Leyden  jars  or  condenser  plates 
in  parallel,  is  connected  in  a  circuit  with  a  coil  L 
and  spark  gap  S,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  po- 
tential on  the  condenser  gradually  increased,  quite 
a  large  charge  may  be  stored  in  it  before  the  po- 
tential rises  high  enough  to  cause  a  spark  at  the 
gap.  When,  however,  the  gap  breaks  down,  the 
charge  in  the  condenser  discharges  through  the 
gap  and  the  coil,  and  on  account  of  the  in- 
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ductance  (inertia)  in  the  circuit  it  overshoots 
in  the  same  way  as  the  spring,  then  discharges 
in  the  opposite  direction,  etc.,  so  that  the  charge 
may  oscillate  many  times  back  and  forth  across 
the  gap  before  it  is  so  used  up  in  heat  that 
not  enough  charge  remains  to  jump  across  again. 


+ 


The  charged  condenser,  as  C  of  Fig.  1,  is  thus 
the  immediate  source  of  the  energy  of  the 
electrical  oscillations.  Its  rapid  oscillatory  dis- 
charge through  the  gap  S  and  the  inductance  L 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  decreasing 
oscillations,  called  a  train  of  damped  oscillations 
or  a  damped  wave  train.  In  some  circuits  there 
may  be  20,  30,  or  even  more  such  oscillations  in 
a  wave  train.  Fig.  2  represents  discharges  in 
which  the  oscillations  die  down  quickly,  and  are 


said  to  be  strongly  damped  or  highly  damped. 
Fig-.  3  represents  discharges  in  which  the  oscilla- 
tions die  down  gradually  and  are  said  to  be  feebly 
damped  or  slightly  damped.  Fig.  4  represents 
discharges  in  which  the  oscillations  do  not  die 
down  and  are  said  to  be  undamped  oscillations, 
continuous  oscillations,  or  sustained  oscillations. 
These  undamped  oscillations  can  not  be  generated 
by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  through  an  ordi- 
nary spark  gap,  but  may  be  developed  by  means 


of  a  special  type  of  direct-current  arc  with  metal 
or  metal  and  carbon  electrodes,  as  in  the  Poulsen 
or  Federal  system,  or  by  special  high-frequency 
alternators,  as  in  the  Fessenden  or  Goldschmidt 
system.  One  of  these  alternators  having  a  speed 
of  20,000  revolutions  per  minute  and,  giving 


100,000  oscillations  per  second  has  been  installed 
by  the  Signal  Corps  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Both  the  arc  and  alter- 
nator methods  of  the  generation  of  undamped 
oscillations  are  now  in  use.- 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  ON  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Do  electrical  oscillations  vary  in  time  in  mak- 
ing one  complete  cycle? 

What  causes  the  spark  gap  to  "break  down"  in 
an  oscillating  circuit  ? 

In  pulling  a  spring  to  one  side,  as  described  in 
the  first  paragraph  under  "Oscillatory  Dis- 
charges," what  becomes  of  the  energy  thus  im- 
parted to  it? 

In  an  electrical  circuit,  to  what  mechanical 
qualities  do  capacity  and  inductance  correspond? 
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When  a  condenser  discharges  through  an  air 
gap  what  form  does  the  discharge  take? 

What  are  damped  oscillations,  highly  damped 
oscillations,  and  undamped  or  continuous  oscil- 
lations ? 

What  wireless  systems  employ  undamped  os- 
cillations and  how  are  the  oscillations  generated? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

I  mentioned  the  sending  machine  as  a  little  won- 
der, and  no  one  will  dispute  that,  but  there  are  a 
few  "don'ts"  that  should  be  read  by  all. 

Never  undertake  to  use  the  machine  for  messages 
until  you  can  make  the  Morse  characters  readable. 
Practice,  they  say,  makes  perfect,  therefore  devote 
the  proper  time  to  practice  before  you  try  to  use  it 
for  messages.  No  one  who  purchased  a  cornet  to 
learn  would  think  of  playing  in  a  band  until  he  was 
proficient.  Then  why  try  the  sending  machine  for 
business  until  you  can  make  the  characters  ? 

Many  young  men  and  women  ruin  their  hands 
early  in  the  game  by  attempting  fast  sending  before 
they  are  capable  of  good  slow  sending,  and  the  same 
applies  to  many  who  attempt  to  start  learning  the 
sending  machine  by  adjusting  it  at  its  top  speed. 
They  think  they  are  learning  rapidly,  but  in  reality 
they  are  merely  learning  how  to  jumble  something 
a  little  easier,  perhaps,  than  they  did  at  the  start. 
All  of  us  cannot  run  at  the  same  speed ;  neither  can 
all  be  the  "fastest"  senders,  but  all  have  a  chance  to 
be  as  fast  as  even  a  premium  circuit  demands  if  they 
work  up  to  it.   It  cannot  be  learned  in  a  jiffy. 

Many  say:  "I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  me 
to  learn  to  use  a  sending  machine  ?" 

Some  learn  faster  than  others.  We  find  this  to 
be  so  at  school,  college  or  the  conservatory,  but  I  do 
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most  seriously  believe  that  if  one  will  start  the  use 
of  a  sending  machine  before  he  "loses  his  grip" 
that  he  will  learn  quicker  and  send  better  than  if  he 
takes  it  up  after  the  hand  fails. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  use  a  send- 
ing machine  after  losing  your  grip.  We  all  know 
better.  The  sending  machine  was  invented  for  men 
to  send  with  who  could  hardly  make  a  letter. 

Many  such  men  are  the  top  notch  senders  today, 
but  those  who  are  so  proficient  with  a  sending 
machine,  learning  after  losing  their  grip,  would,  as 
I  view  it,  have  been  wonders  if  they  had  taken  up  the 
machine  before  the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
played  out. 

I  feel  that  every  operator  in  the  service  should 
lend  all  the  assistance  possible  to  their  fellow  opera- 
tors, helping  them  to  become  skilful  machine  senders, 
because  there  is  room  for  all  and  the  company  ap- 
preciates and  pays  well  for  talent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  as  to  helping  one  to  use  a 
typewriter.  Many  valuable  pointers  can  be  given. 
To  all  I  would  say,  learn  the  touch  system  of  using 
the  typewriter. 

(To  be  continued) 


Location  of  Main  Operating  Rooms. 

BY  "TEXAS." 

The  plan  for  room  for  chicken  and  truck  gardens 
set  forth  in  my  article  in  your  March  1  issue  was 
not  intended  to  be  understood  that  the  company 
would  furnish  them,  but  that  with  the  company 
locating  its  main  operating  rooms  far  enough  on  the 
outer  skirts  of  the  city,  employes  could  better  afford 
to  purchase  larger  lots  which  would  otherwise  be 
impracticable  on  account  of  distance  from  their 
employment.  If  the  company  did  not  see  fit  to 
acquire  property  adjacent  to  such  main  office  loca- 
tion the  employes  might  form  a  company  and  pur- 
chase the  necessary  acreage  suitably  situated  near- 
by and  put  into  effect  the  plan  mentioned.  It  is 
noted  that  the  editor  of  the  Age  thinks  this  scheme 
novel  and  telegraphers  few  and  far  between  that 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  plan.  I  would  remind 
him  that  the  telegrapher  of  today  is  far  from  the 
same  manner  of  personage  that  he  was  in  the  olden 
days,  when  a  telegraph  job  was  a  telegraph  job,  no 
matter  where,  and  the  average  man  remained  but 
a  short  time  at  any  place.  Such  men  of  course  had 
no  time  for  truck  patches  or  chicken  raising.  It  is 
believed  that  most  telegraphers  today  will  agree 
with  me,  that  under  the  new  conditions  the  Western 
Union  plan  of  taking  care  of  its  people,  and  the 
multitude  of  young  men  engaged  by  this  company, 
we  have  a  much  more  settled,  contented  people  who 
can  easily  feel  that  their  present  employment  is 
worth  sticking  to  and  are  not  thinking  of  shifting 
from  place  to  place.  The  plan  suggested  does  not 
carry  any  intimation  that  any  employe  would  be 
under  any  obligations  to  participate  in  it;  in  fact, 
all  of  them  could  not  well  do  so  unless  several 
hundred  acres  were  secured.  In  a  city  employing 
upwards  of  one  thousand  Western  Union  people, 
it  would  not  be  a  difficult  proposition  to  find  one 
or  two  hundred  that  would  be  delighted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan. 


Telegraphers  are  doubtless  much  more  inde- 
pendent today  than  ever,  but  it  is  that  appreciative 
sort  of  independence  which  causes  each  one  to  con- 
sider well  before  he  acts,  to  measure  the  cost  before 
he  trades. 

These  are  the  reasons  he  is  considering  investing 
in  a  home  rather  than  a  tourist's  life,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  all  that  he  needs  to  start  him  along  the 
right  road.  I  am  yet  a  firm  believer  in  the  plan 
suggested. 

Communication  with  Another  World. 

BY  RALPH  W.  POPE. 

A  leaf  from  one  of  my  note  books  may  interest 
those  who  are  believers  and  those  who  are  non- 
believers  in  so-called  spiritual  manifestations. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  January  30,  1907. 

Henry  Van  Hoevenberg*  came  to  my  house  last 
evening  and  spent  the  night.  He  told  me  about  table 
seances  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived many  communications  from  Hank  Bogardus 
through  the  Morse  code.  There  were  two  boards 
in  the  table  so  situated  that  they  permitted  a  "down" 
and  "back  strokes."  Bogardus  first  announced  him- 
self as  "H.  B.,"  but  the  initials  not  being  under- 
stood, he  explained  that  he  was  Hank  Bogardus, 
and  that  he  died  at  Chicago,  November,  1899.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  verify  this  date  statement, 
which  I  think  is  incorrect.  [Hank  Bogardus  died 
March  26,  1904. — Editor.] 

"H.  B."  answered  many  questions,  while  others 
he  said  he  was  not  permitted  to  answer.  Many  of 
the  predictions  he  made  did  not  prove  correct. 

In  one  case,  however,  a  mental  inquiry  was  made 
by  Godfrey  Dewey  which  he  said  would  be  proved 
on  the  following  Friday.  He  inquired  when  a  Cadil- 
lac tire  would  be  received,  and  the  answer  was  "on 
Friday,"  which  eventually  proved  correct.  "H.  B." 
stated  that  he  was  detailed  to  communicate  with 
this  sphere,  and  that  where  he  was  everybody 
worked.  The  other  world,  he  said,  was  interwoven 
with  this,  but  appeared  entirely  distinct.  The  Morse 
characters  were  generally  distinct,  but  sometimes 
confused  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  read  them. 
"H.  B."  said  he  was  able  to  communicate  owing 
to  Mr.  VanHbevenberg's  vitality.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Doctor  Funk  and  Professor  Hyslop.  Mr.  Van 
Hoevenberg  taught  the  latter  the  difference  between 
"yes"  and  "no"  in  Morse  characters,  and  Bogardus 
repeated  the  word  "yes"  many  times,  so  that  the 
Professor,  although  a  novice,  would  read  the  word. 
Mr.  Van  Hoevenberg  arranged  a  key  and  sounder 
so  -they  could  be  operated  instead  of  the  table,  but 
this  gave  no  demonstration. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Stewart  of  the  Western  Union 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  office,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
night  managership  of  the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  office. 
Mr.  Stewart  in  renewing  his  subscription  states: 
"I  do  not  wish  to  miss  an  issue  of  the  Age.  My 
present  promotion  is  due  in  part  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  its  columns." 

•Mr.  Van  Hoevenberg  was  electrical  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Telegraph  Company  but  left  the  service  when  that  company 
went  out  of  existence  in  1887,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in 
the  Adirondacks. 
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Clear  Transmission. 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400  Ampere  Hours  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 


247  Lakeside  Arenue 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 
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KERITE 


HE  use  of   Kerite  is  the 


logical  result  of  experience. 


The  increasing  use  of  Kerite 
is  the  logical  result  of  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  sound 
policy  of  using  nothing  but  the 
best 


KERITE1^^  company 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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THE  RAILROAD. 


Western  Division  Meeting. — The  date  of  the 
postponed  meeting  of  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents which  was  announced  in  our  April  1  is- 
sue for  April  19,  will  take  place  on  that  date  at 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  A  large,  gathering 
is  expected  as  many  important  matters  will  be 
introduced  and  discussed.  Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan, 
chairman  of  Special  Committee  No.  6,  on  tele- 
graph and  telephone  development,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  to  be  held  at  the  same 
hotel  on  April  18  to  discuss  methods  and  organize 
for  handling  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Canada,  electrical  engineer,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washingfdn,  D.  C, 
will  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  Electrical  Safety  Code  which  has  been 
issued  as  Circular  No.  54  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  will  discuss,  especially,  part  two  of  the 
code  which  prescribes  rules  for  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  electrical  supply  and  signal 
lines. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Teed,  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  'Frisco  Line,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Western  Division. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sine,  whose  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Topeka,  Kan.,  as  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  has  filled  various  posi- 
tions with  marked  ability.  He  was  manager  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Pendle- 
ton, Ore.,  and  then  became  chief  bookkeeper  at 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  left  that  position  to  enter  the 
office  of  Mr.  Frank  Jaynes,  general  superintendent 
at  San  Francisco.  Later  Mr.  Sine  became  chief 
clerk  to  Superintendent  F.  H.  Lamb  at  the  same 
place,  and  afterward  occupied  a  similar  position  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  R.  T.  Reid  at  Seattle. 
He  re-entered  the  traffic  service  in  1910  and  was 
promoted  last  year  to  be  division  traffic  engineer, 
which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  to  the  railroad  service. 

National  Electrical  Safety  Code.  —  Many 
companies  are  voluntarily  putting  into  effect  the 
national  electrical  safety  code,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  co- 
operated with  leading  electrical  engineers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  light  and  power  interests,  electric 
railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  and 
manufacturers  of  electrical  goods. 

The  Fleming  Valve  an  Edison  Discovery. 

BY  WM.  H.  MEADOWCROFT,  EDISON  LABORATORY, 
ORANGE,  N.  J. 

I  have  lately  noticed  in  many  electrical  publica- 
tions descriptions  of  an  apparatus  which  is  called 
the  "Fleming  Valve."  Permit  me  to  state  that  this 
valve  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Edison  in  1884,  and 
was  first  exhibited  by  him  as  a  novelty  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Electrical  Exposition,  which  was  held 
September-October,  1884. 


Full  accounts  of  this  discovery  were  published  in 
all  the  scientific  periodicals  at  the  time,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  held  in  Philadelphia  on  October  7,  1S84, 
Professon  Edwin  J.  Houston  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  and  a  discussion  took  place  in  which  the 
late  Sir  William  H.  Preece  took  part.  Since  that 
time  the  phenomenon  has  been  known  in  science  as 
the  "Edison  effect." 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Fleming  was  the  first 
person  to  apply  the  Edison  valve  to  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, but  I  think  America  should  receive  the  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  the  valve  itself. 


Ownership  Statement 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  Act  of  Congress,  August  24,  1912,  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  published  1st  and  16th 
each  month  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1917. 
County  of  New  York,  I  mm 
State  of  New  York,    |  ss* 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Thomas  R.  Taltavall, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  editor  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912; 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit.: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are 

Publisher,  John  B.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Editor,  Thomas  R.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are : 

John  B.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Thomas  Rt  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  otfoer  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Thomas  R.  Taltavall,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of 
March,  1917. 

[seal]  Henry  A.  van  der  Paauwert. 

(My  commission  expires,  Mlarch  30,  1919.) 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County,  No.  30;  Certificate  filed 
in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  9. 


Dot  and  Dash  Club  Election. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dot  and  Dash  Club,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia recently,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  C.  E.  Bagley;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Wilson; 
secretary,  R.  A.  Black. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  154.  April  1) 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  about  service, 
but  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  In 
fact,  we  are  asked  occasionally  to  print  further  de- 
tails covering  service,  which  are  bound  to  prove  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  telegraph  business 
at  large.  One  writer  wishes  to  know  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  manager  at  one  point  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  official  the  poor  service  ren- 
dered by  another  office  which  operates  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  service  as  a  whole.  A  manager 
does  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  pointing  out  the  short- 
comings of  another  office,  however  costly  the  mis- 
managed office  may  be  to  the  company.  Our  reply 
to  this  is  that  if  a  strict  supervision  is  made  of  all 
offices  the  service  cannot  be  permitted  to  slacken  for 
any  definite  period.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  of 
checking  up  delays,  and  the  supervisors  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  running  down  any 
troubles  and  complaints  arising  from  this  source. 
It  is  realized  that  an  enterprising  manager  at  one 
point  is  badly  handicapped  by  an  indifferent  man- 
ager located  in  another  city,  if  the  service  between 
the  two  points  is  not  maintained  at  a  maximum  effi- 
ciency. It  has  been  well  stated  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  chain  of  telegraph  offices  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  weakest  link.  The  office  com- 
plained of  may  lack  supervision  in  the  delivery 
department,  the  receiving  department  or  in  the 
operating  room.  Perhaps  the  messenger  depart- 
ment needs  attention.  Supervision  is  more  essential 
in  the  conduct  of  the  telegraph  in  these  days  than 
at  any  previous  time.  A  manager  or  chief  operator 
should  realize  that  he  is  the  custodian  of  the  com- 
pany's property,  representing  an  investment  of  a 
large  sum.  Those  who  have  advanced  this  money 
— the  stockholders —  expect  an  adequate  return  on 
their  investment.  It  is  the  manager's  duty  to  see 
that  the  facilities  are  made  to  yield  the  best  possible 
returns.  Many  officials  reason  that  traffic  will  come 
to  them  whether  they  ask  for  it  or  not.  This  is  true 
to  a  certain  point.  If,  however,  a  manager  wishes 
to  increase  his  receipts  over  the  normal  amount  that 
reaches  him  in  daily  business  transactions,  he  must 
work  hard  for  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  manager 
be  content  with  what  comes  to  him  unsolicited.  He 
must  reach  out  for  more  business. 

Ability  to  hold  the  position  of  manager  does  not 
always  mean  success.  The  appointment  was  prob- 
ably made  from  the  ranks.  The  appointee  is  un- 
tried, and  the  superintendent  experiences  anxious 
moments  until  he  has  become  convinced  that  no 
mistake  in  the  appointment  has  been  made.  Upon 
the  manager  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  office,  the  courteous  treatment  of 
patrons,  the  attention  they  receive  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  actions  of  the  messengers.  Con- 
ditions differ  so  widely  in  the  various  centers  that 
general  rules  could  hardly  be  formulated  to  meet 
every  local  condition.  The  successful  management 
of  a  telegraph  plant  means  that  a  manager  must  be 
everlastingly  and  strictly  attending  to  business  and 
constantly  planning  to  secure  more  of  it.  Improper 


supervision  may  undo  the  hard  work  of  a  manager 
and  bring  the  company  into  disrepute.  There  is  no 
other  business  that  depends  so  largely  for  its  suc- 
cess in  annihilating  time  and  space.  There  is  no 
resting  on  your  oars  in  the  telegraph  service. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  such  a  national  bank 
is  maintained  at  the  highest  efficiency.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  All  its  affairs  are  conducted  under  one 
roof.  The  head  official  is  alive  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  banking  institu- 
tion, which  does  not  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  other  similar  institutions 
located  in  other  cities.  Compare  this  with  the  tele- 
graph. However  efficient  the  management  in  one 
city  may  be  maintained,  if  co-operation  in  other 
large  centers  is  lacking  poor  service  results.  Here 
is  where  supervision  must  assert  its  usefulness.  One 
operator,  one  clerk  or  one  messenger  boy  who  has 
not  the  company's  interest  at  heart  can  offset  the 
good  work  of  a  dozen  other  employes.  Super- 
vise the  service  every  day  of  the  week,  every  week 
of  the  month  and  every  month  of  the  year  and' no 
mistake  will  be  made.  Employes,  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  proposition,  do  not  intend  to  place  any 
hindrance  in  the  prompt  transmission  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  Things  are  done,  however,  that 
bring  about  such  results,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, and  the  company  is  the  sufferer. 

(To  be  continued) 


Mr.  R.  Spillane. 

Mr.  Richard  Spillane,  a  well-known  former 
telegrapher,  and  a  celebrated  writer,  is  one  of 
those  individuals  who  see  a  great  deal  in  one  glance 
and  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
record  the  things  they  see  in  such  an  interesting  way 
that  all  their  fellow  men  enjoy  reading  their  stories. 
As  a  telegrapher  Mr.  Spillane  stood  in  the  front 
ranks,  and  while  his  fame  was  widespread  he  has 
become  equally  famous  in  literature. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Financial  Subjects,  published  in  New  York  by  Mr. 
J.  Frank  Howell,  a  stock  broker,  and  also  a  former 
telegrapher,  has  this  to  say  about  Mr.  Spillane: 

"As  the  toastmaster  says,  'we  have  in  our  midst' 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  this  day — Mr. 
Richard  Spillane,  associate  editor  of  Commerce  and 
Finance.  His  adeptness  is  such  that  he  can  sink 
his  artistic  pen  in  deeper  and  withal  to  the  necessary 
purpose,  with  less  pain  to  the  patient  and  without 
side-stepping  on  the  patient's  recovery,  than  one 
not  familiar  with  his  work  might  be  able  to  realize. 
While  Mr.  Spillane  is  not  a  Lone  Star,  he  hails 
from  the  State  bearing  that  cognomen — Texas. 
Neither  does  he  bear  the  earmarks  of  one  of  the 
chief  products  of  that  section — the  steer,  although 
closely  enough  related  thereto  to  be  a  'bull'  on  the 
country  and  on  his  fellow  men.  His  energy  is  abso- 
lutely tireless  and  some  of  the  marvelous  farsight- 
edness of  his  work  would  to  others  portend  afflu- 
ence. His  friends  still  wonder  why  one  so  highly 
endowed  should  not  have  been  an  artist  rather  than 
an  artisan." 
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Inventions  and  Patents.* 

BY  J.  F.  SKIRROW,  ASSOCIATE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER, 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

"Protect  your  ideas,"  "Your  valuable  invention 
may  mean  fame  and  fortune  to  you,"  "Millions 
offered  for  patents ;  write  to  us  for  list  of  inventions 
wanted."  So  reads  a  certain  class  of  advertisements, 
and  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  such  statements. 
It  is  true  that  patented  inventions  have  been  the  basis 
of  some  fortunes,  just  as  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  fortunes  have  been  founded  upon  valuable 
business  ideas  that  are  not  patentable. 

A  halo  has,  however,  been  thrown  around  the 
word  "patent,"  with  its  government-given  monopoly, 
that  leads  many  to  believe  that  a  patent  is  a  short 
cut  to  wealth  akin  to  an  inside  tip  on  the  stock 
market.  The  writer  detests  monopoly  in  any  form, 
government-given  or  otherwise,  and  thinks  the  whole 
patent  system  as  at  present  conducted  a  fraud  upon 
the  inventor,  the  investor  and  the  public — but  that, 
and  his  ideas  of  a  better  way,  are  another  story. 
Dealing  with  things  as  they  are  instead  of  as.  we 
would  like  them  to  be,  let  us  make  a  common  sense 
review  of  inventions  and  patents  as  related  to  our 
business,  so  that  we  may  see  where  we  stand. 

There  are  two  broad  classes  of  inventions,  first, 
those  involving  radically  new  products,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  original  patents  on  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  flying  machine,  etc.,  and,  second,  those 
involving  improvements  upon  inventions  of  the  first 
class.  The  patents  on  inventions  comprised  in  the 
first  class  are  what  are  known  as  basic  patents,  and 
those  upon  inventions  in  the  second  class  are  tribu- 
tary patents.  There  are  relatively  few  basic  patents 
and  an  enormous  number  of  tributary  patents. 

A  novel  idea  developed  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
applied  to  practice  becomes  an  invention  and  may 
be  patentable.  For  instance,  you  may  conceive  the 
idea  of  seeing  at  a  distance  by  electrical  means 
over  a  wire,  but  you  cannot  patent  this  idea;  you 
must  work  out  a  practical  plan  for  making  what  you 
might  call  this  "Teleview"  before  you  can  get  a 
patent  upon  it. 

Confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  people  on 
this  subject.  Not  infrequently  some  one  claims 
priority  of  invention  when  a  patent  has  been  issued 
for  a  new  thing.  Inquiry  as  to  how  his  device  op- 
erated brings  out  the  information  that  the  claimant 
to  priority  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  the  dream 
that  the  thing  could  be  done.  The  one  who  explains 
how  is  the  inventor,  not  the  one  who  suggests  that 
the  thing  can  be  done  without  explaining  how. 

If  the  attorney  for  the  applicant  for  a  patent  is 
able  to  convince  the  examiners  of  the  Patent  Office 
in  Washington  that  his  basic  or  tributary  invention 
is  novel  a  patent  is  allowed,  which  gives  the  inventor 
a  monopoly  to  make,  use,  sell,  or  license  others  to 
make,  use  or  sell  his  invention  for  seventeen  years. 

Many  inventors  and  patent  owners  do  not  under- 
stand just  what  rights  a  patent  gives  them.  The 
following  may  help  to  make  this  clear.  In  the  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  the  inventor  first  describes  his 
device  and  states  what  he  proposes  to  accomplish 
that  has  not  been  done  heretofore  and  what  the 
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advantages  are  of  his  improvements.  This  is  known 
as  the  specification.  He  then  goes  on  to  say :  "What 
I  claim  as  novel  is" ;  and  then  follows  a  numbered 
list  of  claims.  These  claims  usually  begin  with 
No.  1  claiming  "everything  in  sight."  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  inventor  has  devised  a  three- 
handled  jug.  His  claim  No.  1  might  read,  "A  re- 
ceptacle having  a  multiplicity  of  handles."  If  this 
claim  were  allowed  by  the  patent  office  it  would 
mean  that  the  inventor  would  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  manufacture,  etc.,  all  receptacles  that 
have  more  than  one  handle.  The  second  claim  might 
read,  "A  receptacle  having  three  or  more  handles," 
and  the  third  claim  might  read,  "A  receptacle  for 
liquids  having  three  or  more  handles  equally  spaced 
around  its  sides."  A  patent  attorney  generally 
starts  in  with  the  most  sweeping  claims  possible,  and 
gradually  narrows  the  claims  down  so  that  they 
involve  minor  details  of  construction  and  combina- 
tions of  details. 

When  the  Patent  Office  examiner  receives  an 
application  he  examines  the  patents  on  file  covering 
similar  inventions,  and  replies  to  the  inventor's  at- 
torney rejecting  such  claims  as  he  sees  fit,  about 

as  follows :  "Your  application  number  of  John 

Smith  for  a  patent  upon  a  jug.  Claim  No.  1  is  re- 
jected on  patent  number  to  Brown,  which  shows 

a  receptacle  with  two  handles.  Claim  No.  2  is 
rejected  on  patent  number  — —  to  Jones,  which 
shows  a  jug  with  three  handles,"  and  so  on. 

When  the  inventor's  attorney  gets  these  refer- 
ences (which  sometimes  include  a  rejection  of  every  # 
claim  made),  he  either  replies  objecting  to  the  ex- 
aminer's decision,  arguing  that  the  patents  upon 
which  rejections  are  made  do  not  show  the  same 
thing,  or  he  re-writes  the  claims  so  as  to  eliminate 
those  rejected  and  to  narrow  down  the  claims  so 
that  he  can  get  one  or  more  allowed. 

In  some  cases  the  rejection  of  all  claims  is  final, 
because  no  novelty  is  shown  in  view  of  preceding 
patents.  In  other  cases,  after  much  correspondence 
between  the  attorney  and  the  Patent  Office,  a  few 
claims  are  allowed  which  have  very  little  value.  For 
example,  referring  again  to  the  jug,  a  single  claim 
might  be  allowed  reading  like  this,  "A  receptacle 
for  liquids,  of  triangular  form,  having  a  handle 
substantially  as  described  in  the  center  of  each  of 
its  sides,  said  handles  extending  above  the  sides  of 
the  receptacle  and  of  hook  shape  as  described  and 
shown  in  the  specification."  Such  a  patent  would 
give  the  owner  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
jugs  of  his  particular  design,  but  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  design  of  the  handles  would  enable 
any  one  else  to  make  very  similar  jugs  with  three 
handles  without  infringing  upon  the  inventor's 
claims.  It  may  readily  be  understood  that  patents 
of  this  nature  are  of  no  real  value. 

Now  while  such  a  patent  might  give  the  inventor 
exclusive  rights  to  make  jugs  with  three  handles  of 
his  specified  design,  if  a  prior  patent  has  been  issued 
(and  has  not  expired),  the  claims  of  which  give 
some  one  else  the  exclusive  right  to  make  "jugs 
with  three  handles,"  the  new  inventor  cannot  make 
his  own  kind  of  jug  without  permission  from  the 
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inventor  who  has  a  right  to  make  all  jugs  with  three 
handles,  or  until  that  patent  expires  by  time  limita- 
tion. 

Many  inventors  having  no  knowledge  of  these 
facts  apply  for  patents  upon  improvements  on  al- 
ready patented  devices.  They  manage  to  get  a  few 
claims  allowed  on  details  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence and  the  patent  is  issued.  The  inventor 
thinks  he  has  the  right  to  manufacture  the  whole 
device,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  is  to  manufacture  the  detail  im- 
provements, subject  to  the  permission  of  the  owners 
of  the  patent  covering  the  basic  features  of  the  de- 
vice he  has  improved  (?)  upon. 

Such  inventors,  dealing  with  others  as  ignorant 
of  the  laws  as  they  are  themselves,  frequently  begin 
to  manufacture  and  sell  complete  articles,  and  find 
themselves  in  litigation  with  the  owners  of  the  basic 
or  prior  patents.  The  class  of  patent  attorneys  who 
encourage  inventors  to  take  out  such  patents  in- 
vites this  kind  of  litigation,  and  they  are  generally 
ready  to  encourage  the  inventors  to  go  further  so 
that  they  may  swell  their  fees. 

Over  a  million  patents  have  been  issued  so  far  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  of  the  variety  that  does  not  give  the 
inventor  the  right  to  make  anything  without  the 
permission  of  other  inventors.  Many  such  patents 
are  certainly  "punk" ;  they  are  of  no  value  to  either, 
the  inventor  or  the  public ;  only  the  patent  attorney 
and  the  government  treasury  profit  by  such  patents. 

Now,  as  regards  patents  in  the  telegraph  field. 
Patents  upon  inventions  of  a  basic  nature  which 
might  revolutionize  the  industry  have,  of  course, 
to  be  reviewed  from  that  standpoint.  But  such 
patents  are  few ;  they  may  be  said  to  happen  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  generation.  Most  inventions  in 
connection  with  telegraphy  involve  improvements  in 
small  details  of  construction  of  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment. When  such  patents  are  taken  out  by  the 
inventors  or  manufacturers  of  automatic  or  print- 
ing telegraphs,  for  instance,  these  patents  may  give 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  their  systems  or  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  and  a  group  of  such  patents 
may  thus  give  one  manufacturer  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  another ;  that  is,  the  combination  of 
his  various  improvements  may  make  his  equipment 
as  a  whole  superior  to  that  of  another  manufacturer. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  manufacturer  of  telegraph 
equipment  may  patent  a  single  instrument,  or  a  set 
of  instruments,  which  give  him  an  advantage  in  the 
exclusive  sale  of  this  equipment. 

The  patent  situation,  as  viewed  from  the  telegraph 
company  engineer's  point  of  view,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  improved  design  of  apparatus  may 
offer  patentable  features,  but  as  the  company  has 
no  interest  in  selling  equipment,  there  is  nothing  to 
gain  by  investing  money  in  patents  on  detail  im- 
provements, unless  these  improvements  are  deemed 
to  be  so  valuable  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  com- 
petitors from  using  them.  In  some  instances,  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  use  of  a  small  improvement, 
it  may  pay  the  company  to  invest  in  a  patent.  This 
insures  against  possible  expense  for  litigation  later 


to  establish  the  company's  rights  should  an  outside 
re-inventor  obtain  a  patent  and  then  try  to  stop  the 
company  from  using  its  own  inventions.  This,  by 
the  way,  often  makes  trouble  for  inventors  who 
have  re-invented  something  that  has  been  in  use  but 
has  not  been  patented  by  the  original  inventor.  If 
the  user  can  show  use  prior  to  the  application  for 
patent  by  the  one  who  obtained  it,  the  patent  be- 
comes invalid. 

With  the  above  in  mind  it  may  be  seen  why  the 
company's  engineers  do  not  immediately  approve 
every  suggestion  made  by  inventors  within  the  serv- 
ice that  their  devices  or  improvements  be  promptly 
patented.  Such  patents  in  many  cases  would  be  of 
the  "punk"  variety,  and  in  other  cases  the  amount 
of  equipment  manufactured  under  the  patent  would 
not  warrant  investment  in  the  cost  of  a  patent  for 
the  very  slight  risk  that  the  remote  possibility  of 
re-invention  might  involve. 

Unless  an  employe  is  satisfied  that  he  can  sell  the 
use  outside  of  his  company  of  his  patent  with  sub- 
stantial returns,  it  saves  him  money  to  defer  apply- 
ing for  a  patent  until  he  ascertains  whether  the  com- 
pany's engineers  consider  the  invention  valuable 
enough  to  be  used  by  the  company.  If  the  com- 
pany's engineers  cannot  see  use  for  the  improve- 
ment, or  the  need  for  taking  out  a  patent,  the  in- 
ventor will  usually  profit  by  following  their  lead. 
If  the  invention  should  be  deemed  by  the  company 
to  be  worth  adoption  and  a  patent,  the  inventor  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  prestige  that  such  adop- 
tion gives,  and  this  may  result  in  sales  to  outsiders 
that  will  yield  him  profit  without  investment  on  his 
part.  An  employe's  standing  is,  of  course,  en- 
hanced by  any  improvements  he  may  suggest  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  company,  whether 
these  improvements  are  patentable  or  not,  just  as 
usable  business  ideas  suggested  by  employes  im- 
prove the  standing  of  the  suggestors. 


Patents. — Important  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  past  year 
or  so  which  facilitate  the  issue  of  patents  and  de- 
crease the  cost  to  inventors.  Any  of  our  clients  who 
wish  to  obtain  patents  will  consult  their  best  inter- 
ests by  communicating  with  the  Patent  Department 
of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York,  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  pat- 
ents and  patent  litigation.  Mr.  W.  B.  Vansize,  an 
experienced  and  successful  patent  attorney,  and  an 
old-time  operator,  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 


Electrical  Draftsman.  —  The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold  a  competitive 
examination  for  electrical  draftsman  at  once.  Appli- 
cation blanks  will  be  supplied  by  the  commission  at 
any  of  the  usual  examination  points. 


Proceedings  Issued. — The  proceedings  of  the 
thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Life  Insurance  Association,  January  15,  have  been 
issued  officially  in  pamphlet  form.  The  condition  of 
the  association  is  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth. 
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Bibliography  ot  American  Journals  Devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  Telegraphers  and 
Telegraphy,  1852-1917. 

Quite  frequently  the  delver  into  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  telegraph  encounters  references  to 
original  sources  of  information  contained  in  early 
telegraph  journals.  The  library  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York,  con- 
tains copies  of  many  of  the  telegraph  magazines  now 
out  of  print.  Among  the  few  private  collections, 
that  in  possession  of  Donald  McNicol,  New  York, 
is  perhaps  the  most  extensive. 

The  list  of  magazines  which  follows,  stating  the 
periods  during  which  each  flourished,  or  languished, 
should  be  of  value  to  present  and  future  historians 
in  supplying  references  for  the  verification  of  dates, 
titles  of  periodicals  and  names  of  editors. 

The  list  is  fairly  complete  and  the  entries  are  in 
chronological  order  : 

American  Telegraph  Magazine.  Monthly,  8vo. 
New  York,  18*52-1853.  There  were  but  six  issues 
of  this  magazine ;  the  first  in  October,  1852.  Edited 
by  Donald  Mann.  In  March,  1853,  this  magazine 
was  merged  with  Shaffner's  Telegraph  Companion. 

National  Telegraph  Review  and  Operator's  Com- 
panion. Quarterly,  8vo.  Edited  by  James  D.  Reid, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1853-54.  Four  num- 
bers only  were  issued. 

Shaffner's  Telegraph  Companion.  Monthly  and 
quarterly,  8vo.  New  York,  1853-1855.  Edited  by 
Tal  P.  Shaffner.  Ten  numbers  issued. 

The  Telegrapher.  4to.  New  York,  1864-1877. 
Published  by  the  National  Telegraphic  Union. 
Monthly  from  October  16,  1864,  until  August  15, 
1867;  weekly  from  August  31*,  1867,  until  August 
20,  1870.  From  the  latter  date  until  1877  The 
Telegrapher  was  issued  weekly,  being  edited  by 
J.  N.  Ashley  and  George  Little.  In  February,  1877, 
consolidated  with  The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph. 

Journal  of  the  Telegraph.  New  York,  November, 
1868- April,  191 5.  Published  semi-monthly  from 
November  1,  1868,  until  March  1,  1882;  from 
that  date  published  monthly.  The  early  numbers 
were  of  newspaper  size. 

The  Operator.  New  York,  1874-1885.  Published 
semi-monthly  until  December  30,  1882,  W.  S.  Wil- 
liams editor.  Weekly  as  The  Operator  and  Electri- 
cal World,  January  6,  1883,  until  April  21,  1883: 
then  semi-monthly  again  from  May  1,  1883,  unt^ 
September  19,  1885,  as  The  Operator. 

Telegraphica.  New  York,  1873.  Edited  by  Wal- 
ter P.  Phillips.   Five  numbers  issued. 

The  Switch.  Chicago,  1873-1874.  Weekly.  Ed- 
ited by  Wm.  Wallace,  Jr. 

The  Fraternity.  Chicago,  1874.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Strong.   Only  three  numbers  issued. 

The  Electric.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1875.  Semi- 
monthly; twenty-two  numbers  issued,  beginning 
with  February  1,  1875,  issue.   J.  W.  Hayes,  editor. 

The  Magnet.  New  York,  1880.  Semi-monthly. 
Ten  numbers  issued. 

Other  telegraph  journals  which  had  a  short  lease 
of  life  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  were :  The 


Office  Boy,  edited  by  J.  D.  Hasbagen  and  W.  H. 
Eason,  New  York;  The  Plug,  editors,  Selden  and 
Mattoon,  1874,  published  in  Cincinnati;  The  Wire, 
New  York,  1899,  H.  C.  Jamison  editor,  monthly; 
and  one  or  two  others  of  less  note  which  did  not 
long  withstand  the  withering  blight  of  contemporary 
appraisal. 

The  Telegrapher's  Advocate.  New  York,  1883. 

Telegraph  Age.  Founded  by  John  B.  Taltavall 
and  John  Mitchell.  Only  a  few  numbers  had  been 
issued  when  the  telegraphers'  strike  of  1883  took 
place  and  destroyed  its  prospects.  In  December, 
1883,  ^e  name  of  this  magazine  was  changed  to 
The  Electric  Age,  and  was  continued  under  this 
name  until  1890,  under  Mr.  Taltavall's  management. 
In  1890  the  name  was  changed  to  Telegraph  Age. 
In  1 910  the  name  was  again  changed  to  that  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  under  which  title 
it  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Railroad  Telegrapher.  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  journal,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  was  founded 
August  1,  1885,  and  has  continued  without  lapse 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Message;  The  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Advertiser.  New  York,  1890.  The  Message,  edited 
by  J.  Frank  Howell,  was  issued  monthly  from 
March  1,  1890,  until  February,  1891,  when  it  was 
merged  with  The  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Ad- 
vertiser. After  an  existence  of  about  three  years 
the  magazine  again  changed  titles  and  was  known 
as  The  Postal  Telegraph,  being  owned  by  S.  E. 
Ostrom.  After  three  monthly  appearances  the  mag- 
azine was  discontinued.   J.  N.  J.  Davis  was  editor. 

The  Commercial  Telegrapher's  Journal,  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Commercial  Telegrapher's  Union, 
was  founded  in  1S95  and  has  continued  as  a 
monthly  up  to  the  present  time. 

American  Telegrapher.  Monthly.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  May,  1914-February,  191 6.  Edited  by  Jeff  W. 
Hayes  and  P.  G.  Tompkins. 

The  Wireless  Age.  New  York,  191 3.  This 
monthly  magazine,  which  covers  the  subject  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  is  the  outgrowth  of  The  Marconi- 
graph,  which  was  first  issued  in  1901. 

Northwest  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Review. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October,  1916.  Monthly.  R.  H. 
Hanson.  P.  H.  Pauli,  editors. 


Electrical  Pocket  Book. 

The  Mechanical  World  of  Manchester,  England, 
has  issued  its  Electrical  Pocket  Book  for  191 7. 
This  work  of  300  pages  includes  a  collection  of  elec- 
trical engineering  notes,  rules,  tables  and  data 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the  practicing 
electrical  engineer.  It  is  intended  principally  for 
electric  lighting  and  power  service.  Besides  the 
technical  and  practical  information  the  book  con- 
tains a  diary  and  space  for  memoranda  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  The  price  of  this  work  is  75  cents 
per  copy,  and  copies  may  be  purchased  of  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Chicago  Department 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  the  tele- 
graph man  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  his 
brother  and  sister  of  the  middle  and  far  West  and 
South,  the  space  in  these  columns  allotted  to  me 
which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Chicago 
Department." 

I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  entertain  and 
amuse  our  readers  by  stories  of  western  life  and 
other  sketches  of  human  interest. 

The  serial  story,  Pleiades  Club,  will  find  its 
usual  place  in  this  department  and  will  continue 
to  be  of  general  interest  and  tone. 

Although  Chicago  will  be  the  feature  of  this  de- 
partment, these  columns  will  be  divided  to  em- 
brace all  happenings  in  our  immediate  environ- 
ment and  will  cover  the  doings  in  the  telegraph 
field  of  western  Canada,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
middle  West  and  the  "Sunny"  South,  rendering  this 
space  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  all. 

Contributions  and  news  items  from  the  broker 
operator,  Associated  Press  operator,  and  railroad 
operator,  will  be  gladly  received  and  taken  care  of. 

This  innovation  will  practically  make  this  jour- 
nal a  Chicago  telegraphers'  magazine  with  every- 
thing the  name  implies,  although  published  in 
New  York. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  our  efforts  to  interest 
our  Chicago  patrons  will  be  appreciated  and  the 
subscription  list  from  the  "Windy  City"  aug- 
mented. 

Communications  to  this  department  should  be 
addressed  to  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  Room  620,  11 1  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


The  Chicago  Postal  Office,  1917. 

A  half  century  ago  Chicago  was  widely  known 
as  the  Mecca  of  the  Bohemian  operator  and  it  was 
here  that  they  gathered  from  all  quarters.  Many 
of  these  Bohemians  were  gifted,  high-class  and 
capable  and  ofttimes  worthy  to  fill  any  position^ 
of  trust  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen's* 
records  still  bear  me  out  in  this. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  the  old  time  Chi- 
cago telegrapher  will  always  form  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  telegraph.  Sentiment  can  never 
enter  into  business  and  the  Bohemian  operator 
of  years  gone  by  is  rapidly  disappearing  and 
there  is  no  nucleus  to  form  a  new  order  built  on 
exactly  the  same  lines. 

An  entire  change  has  taken  place  among  the 
Chicago  telegraphic  fraternity  so  far  as  Bohem- 
ianism  is  concerned,  and  all  of  that  conviviality 
which  existed  so  many  years  ago  has  gone,  and 
gone  forever.  This  is  particularly  true  so  far  as 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  in  Chicago  is 
concerned.  About  a  year  ago  the  management 
served  notice  upon  all  its  operators  that  the  use 
of  intoxicants  must  be  entirely  eschewed  and  no 
person  smelling  of  liquor  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  office,  particularly  while  on  duty. 

For  many  years  this  office  had  groaned  beneath 
the  weight  of  worry  and  grief  caused  by  the  pay- 
day absentees,  chief  operator  and  superintendent 


suffering  alike.  Alleged  remedies,  which  were  in- 
efficacious, were  applied  but  the  trouble  remained 
unabated,  and  the  pay-day  absentee  waxed  fat 
and  was  ofttimes  arrogant.  It  was  considered  the 
height  of  impertinence  for  the  telegraph  manage- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  operators  semi-monthly 
vacations.  All  of  this  is  gone  and  the  manage- 
ment in  the  Chicago  operating  room  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  is  responsible  for  the 
new  era  and  innovation. 

Through  the  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
possessed  by  General  Superintendent  Edgar  W. 
Collins,  seconded  by  the  ever-ready  captaincy  of 
Manager  Thomas  N.  Powers,  an  entire  change  has 
been  effected  and  the  Chicago  Postal  office  of  1917 
has  no  pay-day  absentees,  and  the  event  of  pay- 
day passes  by  entirely  unnoticed  and  without  a 
ripple.  Of  course,  it  took  some  work  to  bring 
about  this  result,  but  every  one  in  this  big  office 
rejoices  over  the  change  and  there  is  no  one  who 
regrets  it. 

I  was  told  of  this  by  Night  Manager  Henry 
Heisler  the  other  evening  and  I  hastened  to  tender 
my  congratulations  to  General  Superintendent 
Collins  and  Manager  Powers  for  accomplishing 
the  almost  impossible. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  to  be  wondered  at 
what  a  simple  matter  it  was  to  bring  about  this 
result  and  with  the  love  for  humanity  and  his 
brother  operator,  both  Mr.  Powers  and  Mr.  Collins 
will  gladly  impart  the  secret,  if  there  is  a  secret,  to 
any  one  desiring  to  uplift  the  telegrapher,  or  in 
fact  any  one  else. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  bulletin  board,  which  was  the  azure  blue 
sky  of  Mars,  contained  the  names  of  many  new 
arrivals  by  fast  express  train  from  the  terrestrial 
planet.  These  bulletins  were  seared  into  the  bright 
sky  by  an  electric  pen  wielded  by  wireless  telegraph, 
which  left  an  impression  plainly  visible  and  legible 
to  all  on  the  planet,  and  as  there  is  no  slumber  or 
tired  feeling  on  the  planet  Mars,  all  of  its  sojourners 
were  on  the  qui  vive  in  anticipation  of  meeting  old 
friends. 

"Ah!  there's  Nelson  A.  Buell,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,"  cried  out  A.  H.  Vanduzer,  and  instantly  the 
Cleveland  fraternity  marshalled  into  line,  as  one 
great  body,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  one  of  its 
loved  members  while  on  earth. 

It  was  easy  to  recognize  the  face  and  form  of  the 
former  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office,  with  his 
Napoleonic  face,  from  which  radiated  love  and 
kindness  for  his  brother  man. 

There  was  a  long  list  of  friends  and  former  as- 
sociates to  greet  Mr.  Buell,  operators,  linemen, 
clerks  and  messengers  being  in  the  gathering. 

Among  those  assembled  to  greet  the  newly  ar- 
rived were  the  following: 

E.  P.  Wright,  A.  Hi  Vanduzer,  Chas.  H.  Lapp, 
L.  A.  Somers,  A.  T.  Desson,  Nick  Kerver,  C.  F. 
Stumm,  Geo.  T.  Lowe,  George  Phillips,  S.  B. 
Roberts,  G.  H.  Wadsworth,  E.  T.  Tindall,  O.  A. 
Gurley,  E.  C.  Stockwell,  W.  R.  Williams,  Richard 
Babbitt,  D.  C.  Shull,  J.  N.  McNamara,  Marshall  S. 
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Green,  Thomas  Callahan,  John  J.  M'cCart,  George 
E.  Hinman  and  his  brother  Walter,  W.  H.  Eckman, 
Jas.  P.  McKinstry,  George  W.  Baxter,  Dan  R. 
Francis,  Harry  Collins,  George  Melton,  George 
Winston  Patteson,  Frank  G.  Reach,  W.  H.  Spencer, 
Ed  Schemerhorn,  Hank  Cowan,  Charlie  Phillips, 
Ed.  C.  Jenney,  Ed.  B.  Beecher,  J.  H.  Wade,  Anson 
Stager,  Wm.  Hunter,  Charlie  Gorham,  Hank  W. 
Stager,  Tom  Miles,  Thos.  H.  Gould  and  others. 

Many  telegraph  people  from  adjacent  cities  were 
also  in  evidence  and  such  dear  old  faces  as  Zeke 
Butman,  of  Fremont,  Ohio;  Dewitt  C.  Hill,  of 
Painesville,  Ohio;  William  Bryant,  of  Erie,  Pa.; 
Ed  Burke  and  P.  F.  McCarthy,  of  Sandusky ;  John 
A.  Townsend,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  Ross  and 
John  Owens,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Henry  W.  Wyn- 
koop,  of  Crestline;  Wm.  Kline,  Jr.,  Charles  O. 
and  George  M.  Brigham,  of  Toledo,  and  Mark  Luce, 
of  Titusville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Buell's  arrival  was  hailed  with  much  delight 
and  when  he  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Old  Time  Telegraphers  was  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land, the  enthusiasm  became  greater,  for  all  remem- 
bered the  previous  meeting  of  that  Association  in 
the  Forest  City  in  1886  and  the  good  time  everyone 
had  upon  that  occasion. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  ride  to  Rocky  River/'  said 
Mr.  Stumm. 

"And  I  will  always  remember  the  trip  to  Put-in- 
Bay  and  Kelly's  Island,"  remarked  O.  A.  Gurley. 

All  of  the  members  had  something  pleasant  to 
relate  and  all  gave  out  the  hope  that  their  wishes  in 
the  matter  could  reach  their  former  earthly  col- 
leagues. 

"That  matter  will  be  attended  to  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  as  I  will  write  the  subject  up  and 
hand  it  to  Fred  Moxon  for  transmission  to  his  earth- 
ly partner,"  said  George  Hinman,  as  he  proceeded 
to  sharpen  his  pencil. 

Late  copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
brought  to  the  planet  Mars  by  Nelson  A.  Buell  were 
passed  around  and  eagerly  scanned  and  the  doings 
of  the  Pleiades  Club  were  favorably  commented 
upon. 

"While  the  secretary  of  the  Old  Timers,  John 
Brant,  is  reading  felicitous  telegrams  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  from  terrestrial  friends,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  amiss  for  us  to  extend  our  congratulations 
to  that  honorable  body  and  I  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Old  Timers'  now  here  as- 
sembled be  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  and  loving 
message  for  our  friends  to  be  read  on  the  occasion 
of  the  1917  reunion. 

Thus  spoke  E.  P.  Wright,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
greeted  his  suggestion  and  Gen.  Anson  Stager, 
Jeptha  H.  Wade,  Frank  G.  Beach  and  Thomas  Cal- 
lahan were  appointed  such  committee,  which  showed 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  assemblage. 

"I  believe  that  I  will  send  a  private  wireless  mes- 
sage to  my  old  friend,  Allen  A.  Briggs  and  tell  him 
what  a  nice  place  it  is  up  here,"  said  Hank  Stager 
and  many  others  fell  into  line  to  do  the  same  stunt. 

Presidents  Garfield  and  McKinley,  both  members 
of  the  Ohio  Society  stopped  to  read  the  bulletins  and 
to  shake  hands  with  Nelson  Buell,  whom  the  late 


presidents  remembered  particularly  well  for  his  ever 
gentle  courtesy  when  they  met  in  the  telegraph 

office. 

"We  will  watch  with  keen  interest  the  occurrences 
at  the  next  Old  Timers'  meeting,  and  while  not 
regretting  being  present,  we  will  extend  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  our  worthy  brothers  in  session." 
This  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion,  heartily 
expressed,  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Moxon,  with 
the  remark,  "More  to  Come.0 

And  so  it  appears  that  the  doings  of  our  earthly 
brothers  are  being  solicitously  watched  over  by 
those  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  and  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  we  are  never  for  a  moment 
left  alone,  even  to  our  innermost  thoughts  and  de- 
sires. 

The  railroad  superintendents  of  telegraph  as  well 
as  the  commercial  superintendents  are  forming  an 
association  on  the  planet  Mars  and  a  report  of  the 
meeting  and  the  names  of  those  present  will  be  the 
topic  of  a  future  chapter  in  the  Pleiades  Club  series. 


Calgary  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Notes. 

The  beautiful  and  phenomenal  city  of  Calgary 
is  the  pride  of  the  Province  of  Alberta.  It  is  situated 
about  eighty  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  level  prairie,  which  is  very  fertile  and  capable 
of  producing  the  best  quality  of  wheat  in  great 
abundance. 

The  city  claims  to  have  eighty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  everything  about  its  appearance  indi- 
cates prosperity. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  region  is  the  abundance 
of  mosquitoes  during  the  summer  months.  These 
little  pests  are  only  noticeable  during  the  day  time, 
for  the  nights  are  too  cold  for  them.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  presence  of  the  mosquito 
insures  a  good  crop  of  grain.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  reason  that  there  is  considerable  moisture 
to  the  soil  from  which  the  mosquitoes  breed,  and 
when  this  soil  is  damp  a  good  crop  is  inevitable.  In 
other  words,  a  good  crop  of  mosquitoes  means  a 
good  crop  of  grain,  and  no  mosquitoes  means  no 
grain,  so  the  Calgary  rancher  accepts  the  mosquito 
with  the  best  of  grace  and  he  is  welcome  to  their 
hearth. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  telegraph  office  in 
Calgary  possesses  the  modern  conveniences  of  all 
kinds  and  description;  there  is  nothing  missing  in 
this  office  which  is  in  evidence  in  any  other  first- 
class  office  in  the  country,  excepting  perhaps  the 
check  girl  on  roller  skates. 

It  is  a  most  happy  office  to  be  employed  in  and 
R.  J.  Mclnnes,  chief  operator,  with  his  coterie  of 
assistants,  makes  it  pleasant  for  everyone.  All  of 
the  operators  are  pleased  to  be  employed  in  this 
office,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  and  loyal  to  Calgary 
and  the  province  of  Alberta. 

This  office  has  the  proud  distinction  of  furnishing 
the  British  army  with  a  large  number  of  soldiers, 
who  are  all  at  present  at  the  front;  in  fact,  Alberta 
has  furnished  more  than  its  quota  during  the  present 
war. 

Superintendent  D.  L.  Howard  is  a  most  pleasant 
gentleman  to  meet  and  he  is  a  man  who  knows  and 
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fills  all  the  requirements  of  his  position.  He  is 
ably  assisted  by  T.  Duffy,  chief  clerk ;  E.  H.  Good- 
fellow  and  C.  K.  Brown,  inspectors  for  this  district. 

R.  J.  Mclnnes,  chief  operator,  returned  from  a 
two  months'  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sick- 
ness and  his  coming  back  was  greeted  with  many 
marks  of  satisfaction  by  his  colleagues.  He  is  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  gentleman,  a  good  disciplina- 
rian and  a  true  friend. 

C.  H.  Powell  is  wire  chief  and  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

Night  Chief  R.  E.  Larabee  is  a  counterpart  of 
Mr.  Mclnnes  except  in  personality,  and  we  certainly 
enjoyed  our  visit  with  him. 

E.  F.  Perrin  and  C.  Belton  are  the  traffic  chiefs, 
and  their  part  of  their  duties  is  well  taken  care  of, 
both  gentltmen  being  popular  with  the  force. 

H.  H.  McArthur  is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  and 
a  fine  operator. 

J.  H.  Booth  is  one  of  the  most  popular  young 
men  in  the  office,  and  is  doing  good  work  in  his 
own  way  to  uplift  the  craft. 

John  H.  Austin  is  known  all  over  the  country,  and 
is  a  "Joe  Dandy."  Hie  served  for  more  than  ten 
years  on  the  British  mounted  police  force. 

Miss  E.  J.  McLellan  is  one  of  Calgary's  fairest 
daughters,  who  has  given  up  her  fiance  to  serve  his 
country  at  the  front. 

Miss  J.  L.  Jodrey  is  a  very  fine  operator,  possess- 
ing sweet  and  gentle  ways. 

Mrs.  Frank  Coyle,  the  daughter  of  our  old  friend 
John  Goodfellow,  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Coyle,  As- 
sociated Press  operator.  She  also  is  a  fine  operator 
and  a  most  pleasant  little  lady. 

C.  W.  Bassett,  formerly  of  Logan,  Utah,  has 
found  his  way  to  this  city  and  is  ready  to  tarry 
here. 

E.  W.  Preston  is  a  jolly  good  boy,  and  it  does 
one  a  world  of  good  to  meet  and  get  acquainted 
with  him. 

W.  S.  Taylor,  the  Morkrum  supervisor,  is  a 
student  and  a  young  man  anxious  to  rise  in  his 
profession. 

J.  H.  Bickford  is  a  first-class  operator  and  popu- 
lar with  the  force. 

R.  L.  Rigby,  better  known  as  "Bobbie"  Rigby,  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  gentleman  whom  we 
will  remember  with  pleasure. 

We  met  our  counterpart  in  C.  E.  Mansfield,  train- 
master for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
likeness  is  declared  to  be  striking,  and  we  only  hope 
that  we  will  be  considered  like  him  in  other  respects 
than  personality. 

We  made  several  calls  on  Manager  Phillips  of 
this  office,  but  invariably  found  him  out  attending 
to  the  company's  business.  We  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, however,  by  his  assistants,  and  left  Calgary 
very  much  pleased  with  bur  sojourn  in  that  city. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Calgary  officials  and 
force:  Superintendent,  D.  L.  Howard;  inspectors, 
E.  H.  Goodfellow  and  C.  K.  Brown:  chief  clerk, 
T.  Duffy ;  stenographer,  G.  Stubbs ;  chief  operator, 
R.  J.  Mclnnes;  wire  chief,  C.  H.  Powell;  night 
chief  operator,  R.  E.  Larabee;  late  night  chief, 
A.  E.  Branston ;  traffic  chiefs,  E.  F.  Perrin  and  C. 


Belton ;  Grain  Exchange  chief,  E.  M.  Wood ;  Morse 
operators:  H.  L.  Bucklee,  R.  A.  Kyte,  H.  H.  Mc- 
Arthur, S.  T.  Smith,  C.  McKinnon,  A.  M.  Chapman, 
J.  H.  Booth,  M.  S.  Reiley,  J.  M.  Forsyth,  J.  H. 
Austin,  H.  A.  Cavell,  C.  E.  Parker,  E.  J.  McLellan, 
J.  N.  Hayden,  W.  G.  Jackson,  I.  McKay,  K.  R.  Mc- 
Lean, J.  H.  McGowan,  J.  L.  Jodrey,  N.  M.  Prentice, 
H.  W.  McLean,  L.  R.  Akins,  J.  S.  Hiseler,  C.  S. 
Reiley,  B.  Coyle,  G.  L.  Grubbs,  F.  R.  Bolla,  H.  J. 
Howard,  HL  Palmer,  M.  E.  McNair,  F.  M.  Lytle,  S. 
Bright,  C.  W.  Bassett,  F.  B.  Currie,  E.  Jones,  M.  G. 
McKay,  G.  Bannerman,  C.  A.  Stevens,  J.  H.  Bick- 
ford, E.  W.  Preston,  N.  K.  Black,  R.  Fraslin,  H. 
Byam,  E.  Mcintosh,  A.  F.  Todd,  A.  J.  Tonks,  R. 
Kigby>  J-  B.  Lee;  Morkrum  supervisors,  W.  S. 
Taylor  and  W.  E.  Avis;  Morkrum  typists,  M.  A. 
Brennen,  E.  J.  Sharkey,  J.  Buck  and  C.  Hill ;  time- 
keeper, R.  V.  Tombe;  branch  operators,  B.  Doyle, 
S.  Bennett  and  E.  A.  Miller.  G.  A.  C.  Phillips  is 
manager  of  the  Grain  Exchange  office;  E.  M. 
Wood,  chief  operator ;  B.  Bowser  and  T.  D.  Oakes, 
operators. 


Calgary  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Notes- 
One  of  the  most  enterprising  young  men  in  Cal- 
gary is  manager  R.  W.  Ball,  of  the  Great  North 
Western  Telegraph  Company  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Ball  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
telegraph  manager  and  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  ability  at  the  different  offices  of 
which  he  has  been  in  charge. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicap  that  besets  his 
office,  in  being  in  the  rear  of  the  railroad  office,  his 
business  shows  a  steady  and  decided  increase  over 
previous  months  and  previous  years.  Mr.  Ball  is 
capable  of  filling  any  position  in  the  gift  of  his 
company. 

Harry  E.  King  is  chief  operator  of  this  office, 
and  quite  equal  to  any  test  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

We  were  very  glad  to  meet  our  old  friend  L.  H. 
Globensky,  who  works  a  hundred  and  sixty  acre 
tract  of  wheat-raising  land  in  this  vicinity  during" 
the  summer  and  comes  in  to  make  a  little  "easy 
money"  by ^  working  in  the  telegraph  office  during 
the  raw  winters.  His  many  friends  all  over  the 
country  will  be  ^lad  to  learn  his  whereabouts.  We 
met  the  following  operators  in  the  Great  North 
Western  office  here:  A.  H.  Elliott,  A.  Donaldson, 
J.  J.  Dickie,  H.  O.  Pound,  M.  Sherwin,  A.  T.  Daw- 
son, P.  W.  Grace,  J.  W.  Lawler,  W.  Hall. 


Personals. 

Miss  Alice  Shanks  is  the  night  manager  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  the 
Union  depot,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent operator  and  a  good  business  woman. 

Lawrence  Hicks,  grandson  of  the  late  Geo.  B. 
Hicks,  the  inventor  of  the  Hicks  repeater,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Postal  at  Elgin,  III., 
as  manager.  Mr.  Hicks  recently  joined  the  army 
of  Benedicts  and  we  tender  him  and  his  wife  our 
congratulations. 

J.  T.  Spencer,  formerly  with  the  Oregon  Short: 
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Line  at  Salt  Lake,  has  quit  the  road  to  engage  in 
private  business. 

D.  McReynolds,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
foreman  for  the  Western  Union  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  who  later  became  associated  with  tele- 
graph interests  in  Texas>  is  now  supervisor  of 
lines  at  Chicago. 

Henry  Heisler  night  chief  operator  for  the 
Postal  at  Chicago  is  assisted  by  that  sterling  gen- 
tleman, Jos.  Weigle,  and  the  night  business  in 
this  office  is  handled  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 


Chicago  Postal  Telegraph  Bowling  League. 

The  Bowling  League  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
employes  meets  every  Tuesday  night  at  Ben- 
ziner's,  Monroe  Street  alleys.  At  the  games  on 
April  3  some  good  scores  were  made,  and  all  the 
members  are  looking  forward  to  the  banquet  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  results  of  the  games 
were  as  follows :  First  high,  three  games,  operat- 
ing department,  No.  5,  2654  pins;  second  high, 
three  games,  operating  department,  No.  5,  2586 
pins.  First  high,  single  game,  operating  depart- 
ment, No.  3,  926  pins;  second  high,  single  game, 
operating  department,  No.  2,  916  pins.  Indi- 
viduals, first  high,  three  games,  Reblin,  597  pins ; 
second  high,  three  games,  O'Day,  596  pins.  First 
high,  single  game,  O'Day,  245  pins ;  second  high, 
single  game,  Reblin,  234  pins.  The  league  issues 
a  challenge  to  any  team  of  five  men  in  the  system. 


Western  Union  Bowling  League,  Chicago. 

The  second  season  of  the  Western  Union  Bowling 
League,  Chicago,  closed  with  the  annual  banquet 
held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  on  March  29.  The 
decorative  scheme  was  novel  and  effective,  the 
tables,  at  which  were  assembled  160  local  employes 
and  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  being 
arranged  to  form  the  letters  "W.  U.  T."  A  varied 
musical  program  was  arranged,  in  which  the  guests 
joined  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Long  and 
District  Commercial  Superintendent  Herbert  Brown. 
District  Commercial  Superintendent  A.  R.  McGrath, 
as  the  witty  and  entertaining  toastmaster,  led  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  and  frolic  which  followed  the  dinner, 
calling"  upon  the  following  speakers,  who  responded 
to  the  toasts  listed  below :  H.  Brown,  Playing  first 
base  on  a  "Bawling"  team,  (Note,  he  is  a  Glee  Club 
singer)  ;  W.  McD.  Milne,  Bowling  as  one  of  the 
Indoor  Sports ;  J.  P.  Edwards,  "Muxing"  the  alleys ; 
W.  W.  Watt,  Bowling  and  Plant  Juice  as  aids  to 
health  ;  H.  F.  Dodge,  Keeping  up  the  average ;  J.  C. 
Nelson,  Greetings  from  the  Hoosier  State;  M.  B. 
Wyrick,  Why  it  makes  the  alleys  (Allies)  mad  to 
see  a  bowler  with  a  "Teuton"  (toot  on)  ;  C.  H. 
Gaunt,  Team  work  at  both  ends  of  the  game. 

In  addition  interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Ralph  Taylor  and  Vice-President  C.  j. 
Eldridg'e,  of  the  Bowling  League;  also  by  Messrs. 
W.  I.  Lake,  N.  G.  Nelson,  W.  S.  Wood  and  others, 
including*  the  guest  of  honor,  Mr.  G.  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Bowling  League. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  the  toastmaster  pre- 
sented to  revision  Traffic  Superintendent  J.  P. 
Edwards,  a  handsome  silver  trophy  cup  won  by  the 


traffic  team,  as  the  champions  of  the  1916-1917 
season.  Gold  medals  were  presented  to  each  member 
of  the  winning  team,  including  Messrs.  B.  L.  Wil- 
son, L.  S.  Livingston,  G.  L.  Kirschmyer,  J.  C.  Vleck 
and  E.  C.  Richter.  Cash  prizes  were  made  to  the 
division  auditors  team,  Captain  C.  W.  Askelof,  ac- 
cepting ;  to  the  commercial  team,  Captain  H.  Grevin 
accepting;  to  B.  L.  Wilson,  H.  F.  Grevin,  M.  J. 
Blesius,  G.  L.  Kirschmyer,  H.  L.  Hodge  (two 
prizes)  and  P.  Duball.  The  booby  prize  was 
awarded  to  President  Ralph  Taylor,  who  was 
decorated  by  Toastmaster  McGrath  with  a  large 
iron  cross. 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal. 

A  short  time  ago  David  Simms,  of  this  office, 
while  on  his  way  to  Ottawa,  Can.,  was  held  up 
for  several  days  by  the  Canadian  government 
officials  because  they  found  on  him  a  Vibroplex 
which  they  believed  was  an  infernal  machine. 
After  showing  that  it  was  simply  a  tool  of  his 
trade  and  perfectly  harmless  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  to  his  destination.  Mr.  Simms  retains 
the  papers  as  relics  to  show  why  he  was  detained  so 
long  on  the  border. 

Vincent  A.  O'Connor,  service  clerk,  received 
one  of  the  bronze  medals  recently  donated  by 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  for  military  service  on  the 
Mexican  border. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  and 
W.  E.  Stimpson,  division  traffic  supervisor,  are 
in  Washington  on  business  connected  with  the 
service. 

L.  A.  Mclntyre,  supervisor  of  the  Commercial 
News  Department,  is  making  an  extended  busi- 
ness trip  through  the  Southern  Division  in  the 
interest  of  the  service. 

On  account  of  war  conditions  the  dance  of  the 
Educational  Society  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  April  12  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Western  Union  Educational  Society  has 
started  giving  a  series  of  ta\ks  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  telegraphy  extending  from  April 
4  to  August  22.  At  the  meeting  of  April  4,  atter 
an  introductory  address  by  S.  B.  Haig,  president 
of  the  society,  Miss  C.  G.  Eckstrand,  assistant 
chief  operator  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Bureau,  gave  a  talk  on  "Telephone  De- 
partment." The  other  talks  to  be  given,  and  the 
dates,  are  as  follows:  April  18,  "  Circuit  Lay- 
outs," by  H.  B.  Mason,  engineer,  office  of  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic ;  May  2,  "Tubes  and 
^arriers,"  by  H.  W.  Morehouse,  engineer,  office 
of  central  engineer;  May  16,  "Educational 
Work,"  by  IT.  B.  McChesney,  educational  expert, 
office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic;  May 
31,  "Testing  and  Regulating-General,"  by  C.  W. 
Frey,  general  wire  chief,  office  of  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic;  June  13,  "Human  Relations 
in  the  Telegraph  Business,"  by  L.  C.  Boochever, 
division  traffic  supervisor;    June  27,  "Dispatch- 
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ing,"  by  J.  Piccolo,  eastern  dispatcher;  July  11, 
"Commercial  News  Department,"  by  H.  M.  Heff- 
ner,  assistant  chief  operator  in  charge  of  C.  N.  D. ; 
July  25,  "Multiplex,"  by  R.  F.  Drehner,  division 
traffic  inspector  of  automatics ;  August  8,  "Cleri- 
cal," by  W.  R.  Taylor,  chief  clerk  New  York 
main  office ;  August  22,  "Employment,"  by  Miss 
L.  M.  Park,  employment  supervisor  New  York 
main  office. 

The  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends  is  ex- 
tended to  John  Rathbone,  formerly  traffic  chief 
in  the  Southern  Division,  now  retired,  in  the 
death  of  his  wife  on  March  16.  Besides  her  hus- 
band she  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  three 
sons,  two  of  the  latter  being  telegraph  operators. 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  aged  seventy-one  years,  for 
over  forty  years  an  operator  in  this  office,  but 
who  retired  on  pension  about  a  year  ago,  died  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  on  March  15. 

William  G.  Magowan,  aged  sixty-eight  years, 
well  known  in  telegraph  circles  in  Greater  New 
York,  having  been  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  of- 
fices from  1883  until  1904,  died  March  30.  Since 
his  retirement  from  the  Brooklyn  management 
he  had  been  engaged  in  other  capacities  for  the 
company. 

Edward  Delany,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  a  well 
known  old  time  New  York  telegrapher,  died  April 
11.  Mr.  Delany  worked  in  several  cities  of  the 
country  but  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1878,  since 
which  time  he  worked  in  the  main  office  of  this 
company  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  entered 
the  broker  service.  Mr.  Delany  was  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  as 
'The  Brevity  Man,"  being  a  regular  contributor 
to  its  columns  from  1883  until  1900.  He  had 
written  many  creditable  verses  and  he  was  a  writer 
of  ability.   

Philadelphia  Postal 

The  baseball  season  has  begun  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  field,  with  E.  M.  Price  in  charge 
of  the  Postal  interests. 

Joseph  McDevitt,  of  113  Vine  Street  branch, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  main  operating  room 
and  is  succeeded  by  Harry  J.  Lewis. 

Harry  Hertl  has. been  appointed  to  the  printer 
division  nights. 

Horace  K.  Holtzinger,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  many  as  one  of  Philadelphia's  expert  telegra- 
phers, was  recently  appointed  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  parishes  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  city.  Hie  is  the  son  of  all-night  chief  operator 
F.  K.  Holtzinger. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  Union  Elec- 
trical Society,  there  was  quite  an  interesting  de- 
bate by  members,  on  the  subject,  "Prohibition  by 
Constitutional  Amendment."  The  affirmative 
was  taken  by  F.  M.  Sullivan  and  R.  E.  Powers, 
and  the  negative  by  L.  B.  Mayer  and  W.  J.  Dill. 
Honors  were  even  and  there  was  no  decision  as 
to  which  side  made  the  best  argument. 

On  April  19  the  Society  will  give  an  entertain- 
ment and  dance.    Greater  interest  is  being  taken 


by  the  members,  which  has  resulted  in  increas- 
ing attendance  at  the  meetings. 

Walter  Jost,  Morse  operator,  and  a  naval  re- 
serve, was  notified  to  report  for  duty  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Several  operators  have  been 
sent  from  here  to  other  cities,  to  take  the  places 
of  men  who  have  been  called  to  the  colors  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  which  has  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  force  here. 


AN   IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

I  want  to  learn  the  art  of  practical  electrical 
drafting  and  contracting,  installation,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  electrical  machinery.  Not 
by  book  study,  but  by  practical  work,  under 
instructors.    How  can  I  go  about  it? 

The  New  Electrical  School  is  just  the  place 
for  you  to  go.  You  learn  all  of  these  things 
by  actually  working  them  out,  at  the  same  time 
you  receive  instruction.  This  instruction  will 
make  you  a  first  class  workman,  whether  you 
are  young  or  old,  provided  you  are  in  earnest. 
Instruction  is  individual  and  extremely  practi- 
cal. Address 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  1 7th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  ar,e  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  -  $1,160,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35,000 

Busmess  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Wostorn  Union  Building,  IS  Day  Strost,  9a.rn.to  5  p.m. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030,  230  to  4J0  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  oaoh  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolophons  Building,  24  Walkor  Strost.  Room  1129.  Daily 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturdays  I  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
I.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Censorship  to  be  Established. 

Censorship  of  all  cables  touching  the  United 
States  and  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  into 
Mexico  will  be  established  shortly  by  the  President's 
order.  Regulations  formulated  jointly  by  the  State, 
War,  Navy  and  Justice  Departments  and  the  new 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  were  approved 
April  25  by  representatives  of  the  various  wire  and 
cable  companies. 

The  cable  censorship  offices  will  be  at  New  York, 
Key  West,  Galveston  and  San  Francisco,  where  the 
cables  touch.  The  navy  will  direct  the  cable  work, 
probably  with  civilian  censors,  while  the  army  will 
control  the  communication  lines  into  Mexico. 

Representatives  of  the  French,  Commercial, 
Western  Union  and  other  cable  companies,  includ- 
ing- those  with  lines  reaching  to  South  and  Central 
America,  were  present  at  the  conference. 


Cultivate  Your  Gardens. 

President  Wilson's  recommendation  as  to  the  full 
utilization  of  the  soil  by  cultivation  is  a  very  sensible 
and  patriotic  one.  The  suggestion  has  taken  a 
powerful  hold  on  those  who  have  gardens,  and  there 
never  has  been  such  a  demand  for  seeds  of  all  kinds 
as  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Many  telegraph  and  telephone  men  own  homes  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  large  cities  and  they  are  among 
the  first  to  show  a  keen  sense  of  duty  to  their 
country  by  following  President  Wilson's  suggestion. 
In  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  other  farm  products, 
this  year  particularly,  one  serves  his  country  just 
as  much  as  the  soldier  at  the  front  does,  only  in  a 
different  way. 

The  country  needs  many  other  things  besides 
fighting  men.  According  to  English  experience  dur- 
ing the  present  war  it  requires  five  men  at  home  to 
provide  everything  needed  by  one  soldier  at  the 
front. 

The  importance  of  raising  farm  produce  cannot 
be  overstated.  What  one  can  raise  on  a  25  x  100- 
foot  lot  will  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  compared  with 
the  total  amount  required  to  keep  the  country  sup- 
plied, but  every  little  helps,  and  while  what  one 
raises  in  a  small  way  is  consumed  by  the  family  it 
lessens  by  that  much  the  demand  on  the  general 
supply. 

Those  who  own  gardens,  large  of  small,  are  for- 
tunate and  they  should  not  fail  to  help  out  in  these 
times  of  great  emergency.  They  will  be  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  living,  to  a  small  extent  at  least. 
Our  advice  to  every  telegraph  and  telephone  man 
who  has  a  small  piece  of  this  earth  at  his  disposal 
is  to  use  it  and  get  all  he  can  out  of  it  for  his  own 
benefit  and  for  that  of  his  country. 

Officials  on  Deck. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  officials  are,  like  soldiers, 
sticking  close  to  their  duties  these  days,  for  they 
kndw  not  what  moment  the  government  may  call 
upon  them  for  action.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
situation,  all  men  engaged  in  public  service  corpora- 
tions are  soldiers  in  a  way.  Although  they  are  not 
fierhting  soldiers,  they  are  service  soldiers,  and  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  of  as  great 
importance  to  the  country  at  this  time  as  are  the 
generals  and  soldiers  who  stand  ready  to  protect  us 
from  an  enemv. 


Government  Control  of  Telegraphs 
and  Telephones. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  giving  the  President 
unlimited  power  to  take  possession  of  the  railroads 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines ;  to  direct  their 
operation  and  to  draft  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  and  place  under  military  control 
any  and  all  of  the  officers,  agents  and  employes  of 
the  companies  whose  lines  are  taken  possession  of. 
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Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  APRIL  3. 

1,221,238.  Phantom  Circuit  Loading.  To  J.  B. 
Speed,  New  York. 

1,221,308.  Apparatus  for  Transmitting  Impulses 
of  Current  in  Electric  Circuits.  To  C.  L.  Goodrum 
and  B.  G.  Dunham,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,221,801.  Selective  Signaling  System.  To  J.  A. 
Hulit,  Chicago,  111. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  April  26: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  123% 

Mackay  Companies   84-85 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64^-66 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

5.00)    2^ 

Western  Union    96 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Howell,  the  well-known  stock 
broker,  New  York,  and  a  former  telegrapher,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mitsuru  Sayeki,  radio  chief  engineer,  De- 
partment of  Communications,  Japanese  Government, 
is  visiting  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Smith,  an  operator  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  several  years 
ago  and  who  later  became  a  newspaper  reporter, 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  fifteenth  congres- 
sional district  in  New  York  City,  April  16. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Orton,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  vice  Charles  A.  Tinker,  deceased. 

Mr.  James  P.  Bradt,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  a  former  and  well-known 
operator,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  that  company.  Since  leaving  telegraph  and 
newspaper  work  about  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bradt 
has  represented  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Berlin,  England 
and  Toronto,  and  has  done  notable  work  every- 
where for  the  company. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Laughlin,  a  well  known  member  of 
the  telegraph  profession  in  New  York  and  other 
commercial  centers,  for  the  past  several  years  identi- 
fied with  the  wireless  telegraph  service  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  and  located  at  Port  Limon,  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  temporarily  located  at  New 
Orleans  in  charge  of  a  special  wire  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Laughlin  expects  soon  to  be  transferred 
to  the  government  wireless  department. 


All  live  telegraphers  and  telephone  men  are  sub- 
scribers and  readers  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  which  is  the  only  medium  that  keeps  them 
posted  in  telegraph  and  telephone  progress.  Sub- 
scription price  $2.00  per  year. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  is  again  at  his  office,  after  an  absence 
of  several  weeks  on  business  connected  with  the 
service. 

Mr.  Chas.  P.  Bruch,  vice-president,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  major  in  the  Signal  Section 
Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  rank  as  such  from  April  16,  191 7. 

Changes  in  Superintendencies. — The  follow- 
ing changes  will  be  effective  May  15:  Mr.  Alpheus 
B.  Richards  is  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, vice  Mr.  Jed  G.  Blake;  Mr.  Blake  is  appoint- 
ed special  agent,  Western  Division,  and  will  act  as 
assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  at  Chicago; 
Mr.  Solomon  H.  Mudge,  superintendent,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  first  to  the  fifth  district,  Western 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
vice  Mr.  Richards;  Mr.  Curtis  A.  Comstock,  super- 
intendent, is  transferred  from  the  sixth  district  to 
the  first  district,  Western  Division,  with  head- 
nnarters  at  Chicago,  vice  Mr.  Mudge;  Mr.  Edgar 
W.  Collins,  general  superintendent,  will  take  di- 
rect charge  ot  the  sixth  district. 

Hiller  Morot,  aged  seventy-five  years,  an  em- 
ploye in  the  executive  offices  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  New  York,  died  April  11. 

The  New  Office  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will 
be  opened  in  about  two  weeks.  It  will  be  finished 
and  furnished  in  the  most  modern  manner,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  offices  in  the  East.  Mr.  N.  C. 
Hall  is  the  manager. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Luce  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  vice  H.  K.  Perkins,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  managership  at  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Steven  H.  Buckley,  aged  twenty-three,  man- 
ager of  the  Beloit,  Wis.,  office,  died  of  pneumonia 
April  13. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Messrs.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president;  L.  Mc- 
Kisick,  assistant  to  the  president;  W.  N.  Fash- 
baugh,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  and  F.  E. 
d'Humy,  central  office  engineer,  were  in  Chicago  on 
April  20. 


Report  of  Employes'  Benefit  Fund  Committees. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Employes'  Benefit  Fund 
Committee  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany for  1 916  shows  that  there  were  422  men  and 
106  women  on  the  pension  rolls  on  December  31, 
last.  There  were  1,203  accident  cases  during  the 
year,  very  few  of  them  being  of  a  serious  nature  ; 
1,673  cases  of  sickness,  and  ninety-five  deaths — 
fourteen  occurring  in  the  course  of  employment 
and  eighty-one  from  natural  causes.  The  number 
of  employes  retired  on  pension  since  the  plan  went 
into  effect  was  442. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  fund  for  the 
year,  not  including  disability  benefits  paid  employes 
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of  the  Western  Union  Cable  system : 

Amount  of  Fund  January  1,  1916. . .  .$1,000,000.00 

Disbursements : 

Pensions  $238,934.58 

Accident  Disability  Ben- 
efits and  Expenses. . .  55,265.18 

Sickness  Disability  Ben- 
efits   140,164.91 

Death  Benefits    73*749-85 

State  Insurance    4,300.64 


Total  Disbursements   5 124 15. 16 


$487,584.84 

Credits : 
Interest  at  4  per  cent,  on 
monthly    balances  of 

Fund   .  $29,353-64 

Additional  contribution 
by  company  to  restore 
Fund   483,061.52 


Total  Credits    512,415.16 


Amount  of  Fund  December  31,  1916.  .$1,000,000.00 
The  total  disbursements  since  January  1,  1913, 
for  pensions,  accident  disability  benefits  and  ex- 
penses, sickness  disability  benefits,  death  benefits, 
and  state  insurance  were  $1,64^,153.09. 

The  Employes'  Benefit  Fund  Committee  consists 
of  F.  D.  Giles  (chairman),  Frank  Kitton,  Lewis 
McKisick,  F.  J.  McLain  and  J.  J.  Welch.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Albert  is  secretary. 

The  report  of  Employes'  Benefit  Fund  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company 
(New  Jersey)  for  1916  shows  total  disbursements 
on  account  of  accidents,  sickness,  pensions  and 
deaths,  $14,335.42.  Credits:  Interest,  $3,721.03 ; 
appropriation  of  company's  earnings  to  restore  the 
fund,  $10,614.30;  total,  $14,335.42.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Albert  is  secretary  of  this  committee  also. 


Beefsteak  Dinner  of  the  Western  Union  Bowl- 
ing Association  of  New  York. 

The  bowling  season  in  New  York  had  a  fitting 
close  Saturday  evening,  April  14,  when  the  Western 
Union  Bowling  Association  held  a  beefsteak  dinner. 

Previous  to  the  dinner  a  theatre  party  was  held 
at  one  of  Brooklyn's  leading  houses.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Wm.  Lennon,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  ably  assisted  by  Wm.  Kampf 
and  G.  O'Grady. 

An  enjoyable  programme,  arranged  by  J.  W. 
Connolly,  assistant  treasurer,  Wm.  A.  Wallace  and 
Nat  Giffen,  was  presented  throughout  the  evening. 

The  address  of  President  Gustavus  Green,  re- 
cently appointed  division  auditor  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
was  read  in  his  absence.  It  was  the  hit  of  the 
evening. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Hart  distributed  fifty  handsome 
prizes  to  the  winners  in  a  manner  that  made  every- 
body think  that  he  was  used  to  handing  out  prizes. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  wound  up  by 
the  singing  of  the  "Star- Spangled  Banner." 


Conference.  —  A  conference  of  managers  of 
offices  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was 
held  recently  in  Clarksburg  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing ideas  and  suggesting  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph  service  in 
that  vicinity.  Mr.  A.  C.  Terry,  superintendent,  of 
Pittsburg,  presided.  Those  present  were :  Managers 
U.  W.  Boggess,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  ;  W.  T.  Mc- 
Whorter,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  R.  T.  McCleary,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va. ;  W.  S.  Grimes,  Elkins,  W.  Va. ; 
O.  McGee,  Weston,  W.  Va.;  C.  C.  Schuster,  Buck- 
hannon,  W  Va.,  and  district  commercial  managers 
T.  J.  Jones  and  L.  L.  Leith,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  As  a 
part  of  a  programme  laid  out  by  Mr.  Terry,  con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  the  city  every  two  months. 
The  next  conference  will  be  held  in  Clarksburg, 
May  17. 

Pay  of  Employes  in  Military  Service. — This 
company  will  pay  its  employes  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  half  of  their  present 
salaries  while  they  are  in  the  military  service,  pro- 
vided that  half  pay  plus  the  government  pay  does 
not  exceed  full  salary.  This  order  applies  to  em- 
ployes who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  pension  provisions  and 
other  benefits  will  continue  while  these  employes  are 
on  military  duty. 

Mr.  Preston  D.  Callum,  assistant  manager  in 
charge  of  sales,  Baltimore,  Md.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  senior  class  of  the  Annapolis  High 
School  on  April  5  on  "The  Romance  of  the  Tele- 
graph." The  address  was  extremely  interesting 
and  traced  the  development  of  the  telegraph  from 
the  early  days  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Stanfield  has  been  appointed  chief 
operator  of  the  Helena,  Mont.,  office,  vice  Mr.  C.  C. 
Maxson  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  chief 
operator  in  charge  of  the  multiplex  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  office. 

M«.  O.  A.  Carroll,  manager  of  the  Cherokee, 
Iowa,  office,  has  been  promoted  to  a  position  in  the 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  office,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Arndt  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Carroll  as  manager  at  Cherokee. 

The  National  League  for  Women's  Service 
has  sent  women  to  the  school  of  instruction  of  this 
company,  at  24  Walker  Street,  to  study  telegraphy, 
so  as  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  have  entered  the 
military  service. 

Earnings  Report  of  this  company  for  three 
months  ended  March  31,  shows  total  revenues  $17,- 
132,187,  an  increase  of  $2,781,574  over  the  same 
period  in  1916;  total  expenses,  $12,912,304,  in- 
crease $2,099,255;  net  income  $3,886,920,  increase 
$682,319. 

The  Flag  Pole  on  Western  Union  Building, 
New  York,  is  134  feet  1  inch  high  from  the  roof 
level.  It  is  constructed  of  steel  pipe  with  air  tight 
joints,  suction  or  vacuum  connections.  It  is  of 
steel  and  the  butt  of  the  flag  pole  extends  through 
the  roof  down  into  the  next  story,  where  it  is 
fastened.  A  collar  at  the  roof  level  provides  the 
necessary  bracing.  The  building  itself  is  352  feet 
high  from  the  curb  line,  making  the  top  of  the 
flag  pole  about  486  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
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THE  CABLE. 

Retirement  of  Joseph  Furze. — The  retirement 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Furze  from  the  management  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  at  Liverpool,  a  position 
which  he  had  occupied  since  the  formation  of  the 
company  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  celebrated  in 
Liverpool  recently,  when  a  goodly  company,  com- 
prising members  of  the  local  telegraph  and  cable 
world,  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  Mr.  J.  Wilkin- 
son presided,  and  among  the  guests  were  Col.  H.  A. 
Schrank  (late  Lancashire  Fusiliers),  Col.  A.  deVere 
Alexander,  D.  S.  O.,  Col.  J.  P.  Sparling  (both  late 
of  the  Indian  Army),  and  Capt.  J.  H.  L.  Richards, 
R.  N.  Mr.  W.  Steventon,  assistant  manager,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Furze  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  serv- 
ice on  an  engraved  salver  as  a  mark  of  esteem  from 
the  staff  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  at  Liv- 
erpool, while  a  walking-stick,  subscribed  for  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Western  Union  Cable  service  was  also 
presented  to  Mr.  Furze. 

Cable  Business. — The  use  of  code  in  dispatches 
to  any  part  of  Cuba  beyond  Havana  is  prohibited. 
Messages  must  be  written  in  plain  language.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  traffic  to  Havana  itself.  The 
following  codes  are  now  authorized  for  use  in  mes- 
sages to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands;  ABC  fifth 
edition,  Scott's  tenth  edition,  Western  Union,  Lieb- 
er's,  Bentley's  not  including  the  separate  mining  and 
oil  supplement;  and  Excelsior.  The  numerical 
equivalents  in  these  codes  and  code  addresses  or  sig- 
natures are  not  allowed.  Messages  must  be  fully 
addressed  and  signed.  French,  English,  and  Span- 
ish are  the  authorized  languages.  The  name  of  the 
code  must  be  specified.  Deferred  cablegrams  to 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain  and  beyond,  are 
only  accepted  subject  to  indefinite  delay  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Mr.  W.  Steventon,  assistant  superintendent,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, vice  Mr.  J.  Furze,  retired. 

Daylight  Saving. — Legal  time  has  been  ad- 
vanced one  hour  in  France,  Holland,  Portugal  and 
the  islands  of  Azores,  Madeira  and  Cape  Verde. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  April  26,  1917,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917;  Martinique-Paramaribo,  April 
10,  1917;  Cap  St.  Jacques-Doson,  April  13,  1917. 


Mr.  C.  Adams-Randall,  the  well  known  inventor 
of  telegraphic  apparatus,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  remit- 
ting to  cover  his  subscription  for  another  year 
writes:  "Your  paper  is  a  grand  and  interesting 
old  friend  and  I  should  be  grieved  to  part  with  him." 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Company, 
Montreal,  Que.,  was  in  New  York  April  12,  13  and 
14  on  business  connected  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  Logan,  former  manager  of  the 
Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company's  office  in 
Belleville,  Ont,  who  relinquished  his  position  to 
enter  overseas  service,  has  been  wounded. 

Worthington  C.  Smith,  grandson  of  Charles 
A.  Tinker,  deceased,  has  joined  the  Canadian 
Branch  of  the  British  Army  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Great  Northwestern 
Telegraph  Officials. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  superintendents 
and  managers  of  this  company  with  all  head  office 
officials  was  held  at  Toronto  some  time  ago.  At 
the  conclusion  of  business  a  dinner  was  provided 
at  the  Albany  Club.  An  evening  session  was  held 
at  Shea's  theatre.   

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Major  Carty  in  Active  Service. — Mr.  John  J. 
Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  who  holds  a  first  major's 
commission  in  the  signal  officers'  reserve  corps,  has 
been  called  into  active  service.  Major  Carty  is  the 
head  of  twenty-five  complete  signal  corps  companies 
composed  entirely  of  telephone  employes,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  expert  telegraphers.  Major 
Carty  is  the  ranking  officer  and  has  been  assigned 
to  duty  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  made  an  ad- 
dress in  Washington,  April  10,  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  in 
which  he  predicted  an  era  of  greatest  prosperity 
ever  known  in  the  United  States  through  small 
farms.  He  stated  that  agriculture  now  offers  prob- 
ably the  greatest  opportunity  for  individual  success 
in  all  of  the  country's  industries  and  that  the  farmer 
will  be  the  future  power  in  the  land. 


Extraordinary  Telephone  Activity. 

In  submitting  the  statement  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  Bell  Telephone  System  for  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  President  Theo.  N.  Vail 
says : 

"The  first  two  months  show  increases  in  tele- 
phone operating  revenues  of  $5,763,000,  and  in  net 
income  of  $632,000,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1916.  The  increase  in  number  of  sta- 
tions, both  owned  and  connecting,  was  over  200,000 
in  the  first  two  months,  and  probably  nearly  300,000 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  making  the  total 
number  at  April  1  about  10,150,000.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  rate  of  increase  in  stations 
will  be  maintained  through  the  year.  Coincident 
with  the  increase  in  stations  there  has  been  a  very 
heavy  traffic,  both  toll  and  exchange,  which  taxes 
our  facilities  to  the  utmost  in  spite  of  the  unusually 
large  construction  programme  announced  in  the 
annual  report  and  now  well  under  way. 
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"In  addition  to  the  unprecedented  commercial  re- 
quirements the  Bell  System  is  actively  assisting  the 
government  in  its  military  preparations.  Military 
communications  will  of  course  take  precedence  over 
commercial  business  and  may  tend  to  delay  com- 
mercial toll  calls  and  the  installation  of  new  tele- 
phones. There  will  be  serious  demands  on  us,  not 
only  for  facilities  but  also  for  skilled  men  for  the 
Reserve  Signal  Corps  and  other  similar  services. 
The  absence  of  other  men  in  the  National  Guard 
will  add  to  the  difficulties.  But  the  importance  to 
the  country  of  our  comprehensive  telephone  service 
is  so  great  that 'we  shall  spare  neither  efforts  nor 
expense  to  meet  the  demands  on  us,  first  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  next  for  the  urgent  com- 
mercial service.  While  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  necessity  are  paramount,  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  its  officials  recognize  the  importance 
to  the  country  of  an  efficient  service  to  the  public, 
particularly  in  these  times,  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  company  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  regular  serv- 
ice. While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  meet  abnormal 
demands,  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to  meet  all 
necessary  demands  and  to  easily  maintain  existing 
conditions." 


Telephone  Shareholders.  —  The  number  of 
shareholders  of  stock  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
on  December  31,  1916,  not  including  employes  pur- 
chasing stock  under  the  plan  of  easy  payments,  was 
70,555,  an  increase  of  5,043  during  the  year.  The 
average  number  of  shares  held  was  fifty-six,  or 
deducting  the  stock  held  by  trustees  under  the  em- 
ployes stock  purchasing  plan  the  average  was  fifty- 
four.  A  majority  of  the  shareholders  are  women. 
Forty-three  thousand  employes  of  the  Bell  System 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  paying  for  stock  in 
installments.  Adding  these  to  the  number  of  share- 
holders already  given  makes  at  least  120,000  actual 
owners  of  Bell  Telephone  stock. 


Modern  American  Telephony. 

A  book  of  real  value  and  service  to  the  telephone 
student  and  practical  telephonist  is  "Modern  Ameri- 
can Telephony,"  by  Arthur  Bessey  Smith.  It  covers 
the  subject  very  thoroughly  and  so  simply  that 
learning  about  the  art  of  telephony  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  effort.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  contents:  Installation,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  telephones;  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents ;  pressure,  resistance,  capacity ;  magnetos, 
batteries,  switchboards,  test  and  distributing  boards ; 
protective  devices;  measuring  instruments;  how 
to  find  and  remedy  telephone  troubles;  line  and 
conduit  construction,  and  automatic  systems.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  on  wireless  telephony. 

The  book  has  790  pages  and  470  illustrations, 
principally  circuit  diagrams,  which  are  very  clearly 
executed.  It  measures  4^  inches  by  7  inches.  The 
price  is  $2.00  per  copy  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Ace,  253  Broadway, 
New  York. 


A  subscription  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age  is  a  good  investment.  $2.00  per  year. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager, 
New  York,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Montreal. 

Mr.  G.  S.  De  Sousa,  traffic  manager,  New  York, 
was  in  Baltimore  last  week  on  business  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  general  superintendent. 
New  York,  recently  made  an  inspection  trip  to  the 
high-power  stations  at  New  Brunswick  and  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J.   

Radio  Club  of  America. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Radio  Qub  of  America,  held  in  New  York,  April 
20,  David  S.  Brown  and  \V.  S.  Lemmon  presented  a 
paper  on  "Army  and  Navy  Signaling  Systems." 


Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  to  Award,  a 
Medal  of  Honor  Annually. 

The  board  of  direction  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  has  decided  to  award  annually  a*  "Medal 
of  Honor"  to  such  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  unusual  advances  in  the  fields  of  radio 
telegraphy  and  telephony.  The  award  will  be  made 
yearly  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  institute  to  the 
person  who,  during  the  two  preceding  calendar 
years,  shall  have  made  public  the  greatest  advance 
in  the  art  of  radio  communication. 


Radio  Telegraphy. — A  revised  edition  of  "Radio 
Telegraphy,"  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  War  Department,  Washington.  It 
describes  radio  telegraphy  in  a  very  clear  and 
simple  manner  and  is  gotten  up  principally  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  books  ever  issued  on  wireless 
telegraphy  and  is  worth  having  by  everyone  in- 
terested in  this  subject.  It  is  very  completely  illus- 
trated with  clear  and  authoritative  diagrams.  The 
price  is  60  cents  per  copy.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age.  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

Jules  Guthridge,  aged  sixty-five  years,  a  widely- 
known  newspaper  man  in  Washington  and  a  former 
telegrapher,  died  of  apoplexy  in  that  city,  April  14. 
He  was  connected  with  the  United  Press  for  some 
time  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  public  men 
in  Washington. 

Houlder  Hudgins,  aged  forty-nine  years,  a 
former  operator  and  newspaper  correspondent,  head 
of  Hudgins  and  Dumas,  caterers  at  Ellis  Island,  in 
New  York  harbor,  died  April  19.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  did  some  notable  news- 
paper work.  He  Was  sent  to  Ellis  Island  fifteen 
years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt  to  handle  the  food 
problem  there,  and  instituted  many  reforms.  He 
was  noted  as  a  skilled  restaurateur  and  he  fre- 
quently fed  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people  in  his 
restaurant  at  Ellis  Island  in  one  day.  He  started 
his  telegraphic  career  as  a  messenger  for  the  Ameri- 
can District  Telegraph  Company,  later  occupying 
higher  positions  in  the  service.    He  was  private 
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operator  for  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Telegraph  Company  and  later  entered  the 
Western  Union  service  in  Philadelphia,  afterward 
becoming  manager  of  the  company's  office  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 

James  B.  Brady,  aged  sixty-one  years,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  in  New  York  and  popu- 
larly known  as  "Diamond  Jim,"  died  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  April  13.  He  was  a  telegraph  operator 
in  his  early  career.  The  name  "Diamond  Jim"  was 
given  to  him  because  of  his  extreme  fondness  for 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  the  value  of  those 
in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  al- 
most $2,000,000.  He  was  a  keen  business  man  and 
had  accumulated  fortunes.  He  was  well  known  in 
the  night  life  of  Broadway  and  was  an  indefatig- 
able first-nighter  at  most  shows.  He  never  indulg- 
ed in  drink  or  tobacco,  however,  and  had  a  kind 
heart.  He  was  always  a  friend  to  the  needy  and  had 
given  away  millions  of  dollars.  His  fortune  of  $6, 
000,000  was  left  almost  wholly  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions. #   

Death  of  James  R.  Mayer. 

James  R.  Mayer,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  superin- 
tendent telegraph  and  telephone  division  of  The 
Texas  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  died  of  apoplexy 
at  his  home  in  that  city  April  20. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  born  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 
entered  the  telegraph  service  as  messenger  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1870.  After  graduating  as  an  oper- 
ator he  worked  for  different  telegraph  and  railroad 
companies  as  well  as  oil  concerns  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  He  was  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  telegraph  profession  in  general. 

After  the  formation  of  The  Texas  Company  in 
1902,  Mr.  Mayer  was  selected  to  construct  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
connecting  the  various  departments  of  this  exten- 
sive oil  company. 

Mr.  Mayer  had  lately  built  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  in  the  region  of  the  oil  fields  near 
Tampico,  Mexico,  for  his  company.  He  was  a 
valuable  official  and  his  untimely  death  is  keenly  felt 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  R.  D. 
and  W.  R.,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  telegraph 
service.   

Chicago,  Wake  Up! 

Buy  excelsior.  It  is  apparent  that  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age  feels  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinually bringing  to  the  attention  of  its  readers  in 
general  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Serial  Build- 
ing Loan  and  Savings  Institution  of  New  York. 
As  a  resident  of  Chicago  I  have  read  your  articles 
on  the  excellent  service  rendered  by  this  Institution 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  It  makes 
one  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  professions  when  he  reads 
that  the  New  York  fraternity  has  almost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  invested  in  this  splendid  finan- 
cial organization  which  is  yielding  to  the  investors 
an  annual  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  or  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  It  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  New  York  fraternity  is  not  carrying  all  of 


its  eggs  in  one  basket.  It  is  equally  safe  to  assume 
that  it  must  have  invested  in  homes  and  in  savings 
banks,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  many  additional  millions 
of  dollars.  In  fact,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
a  thousand  operators  in  the  Metropolis  have  pur- 
chased homes  through  this  loan  association  on  easy 
terms,  practically  the  payment  of  rent.  We  all  ad- 
mire the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Serial. 

What  is  good  for  New  York  ought  to  be  good 
for  Chicago.  We  desire  to  know  why  it  is  that  the 
Chicago  fraternity,  with  its  four  thousand  telegra- 
phers and  another  thousand  telephonists,  has  not 
a  duplicate  of  this  financial  institution.  It  would 
pay  handsomely  in  a  large  center  like  Chicago  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  enterprising 
officials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  and  the  Chi- 
cago Telephone  Company  will  wake  up  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  a  savings  and  loan  institution 
to  further  encourage  thrift  among  the  employes  of 
these  great  industries. 

The  best  evidence  that  Chicago  has  the  requisite 
material  to  carry  such  an  institution  to  success  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  recently  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Carroll,  of  Chicago,  was  ordered  by  his  company 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  substantially  recog- 
nized by  a  well-earned  advancement.  It  was  no- 
ticed that  the  directors  of  the  Serial  Building  Loan 
and  Savings  Institution  instantly  concluded  that 
Mr.  Carroll  was  the  proper  man  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  this  Institution,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
accomplished  more  to  benefit  the  telegraph  fra- 
ternity of  New  York  than  all  other  organizations 
put  together.  Mr.  Carroll  is  a  western  man  and 
while  duty  takes  him  to  New  York  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  his  heart  is  in  Chicago,  where 
he  has  efficiently  labored  so  many  years  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  telegraph  industry. 

Wake  up,  Chicago,  and  let  us  organize  a  financial 
institution  in  this  city  that  will  do  justice  to  the 
great  industries  it  represents,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  its  New  York  brother  may  have  a  thirty- 
year  lead.   Who  will  take  the  initiative  ? 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wetmore,  district  plant  superintendent, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  St.  John,  N.  B.  Can- 
ada writes : — "Please  accept  my  thanks  for  renew- 
ing subscription.  I  would  not  care  to  lose  any  num- 
bers as  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  is  becom- 
ing more  interesting  each  year." 

Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Cogley,  formerly  superintendent 
of  telegraph  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  forty 
years  ago  well  known  to  the  telegraph  fraternity 
of  the  country  for  his  fine  work  in  sending  the 
Western  Associated  Press  nightly  out  of  New 
York  City,  in  remitting  from  Lewistown,  Pa.,  to 
cover  his  subscription  for  another  year  writes  : 
"Allow  me  to  wish  you  continued  good  health 
and  prosperity.  I  am  well  along  the  sunset  trail, 
having  passed  the  seventy-second  milestone,  but 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  while  on  the  way  to 
read  of  the  many  old  time  friends  who  still  remain 
with  us,  and  a  longing  to  be  with  the  many  others 
whose  names  and  faces  are  recalled  in  the  gather- 
ings of  the  Pleiades  Club." 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  184,  April  16.) 

Service  and  supervision  go  hand  in  hand  in  every 
telegraph  office  in  the  world.  In  the  business  de- 
partment of  a  fairly  large  office  a  supervisor  noted 
the  fact  that  three  receiving  clerks  were  kept  busy 
taking  in  telegrams  from  the  public  and  passing  them 
on  to  the  operating  department  for  transmission, 
which  was  accomplished  without  the  slightest  delay 
or  confusion.  The  business  office  was  well  organ- 
ized. A  little  distance  from  the  receiving  depart- 
ment were  located  the  delivery  clerks,  who  were 
sending  forth  for  delivery  from  two  to  ten  messages 
per  minute.  Bookkeepers  and  clerks  were  in  evi- 
dence everywhere.  The  manager  sat  at  his  desk 
dictating  to  his  chief  clerk  in  a  low  tone  orders 
which  he  wished  carried  out.  The  whole  office  pos- 
sessed an  air  of  perfect  and  efficient  organization 
as  well  as  dignity  and  refinement.  No  one  spoke 
above  a  whisper  when  anyone  had  something  to  say 
to  someone  else.  Each  person  could  concentrate 
his  thoughts  on  the  business  that  demanded  his  at- 
tention and  he  was  not  compelled  to  listen  to  what 
others  had  to  say. 

The  manager  of  such  an  office  was  well  qualified 
to  adequately  attend  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
his  position.  He  was  from  every  point  of  view  a 
credit  to  the  service.  In  such  an  office  there  is  no 
need  of  cleaning  desks,  floors  or  walls  when  word 
is  received  that  the  president,  the  general  manager 
or  the  superintendent  is  expected  on  a  visit  to  the 
city.  The  office  is  on  inspection  all  the  time,  if  not 
to  the  officials  of  the  company  then  to  the  public, 
who  has  a  critical  and  observing  eye.  In  such  an 
office  a  business  man  knows  that  his  messages  are 
handled  carefully  and  promptly. 

In  the  business  department  of  another  office  a 
supervisor  entered  unnoticed  and,  walking  over  to 
a  desk  where  there  were  blanks  for  the  convenience 
of  customers,  he  pretended  to  prepare  a  message. 
He  could  see  the  entire  office  through  the  glass  par- 
tition. He  did  not  view  an  office  such  as  that  just 
described.  A  customer  was  at  the  moment  asking 
a  receiving  clerk  if  he  could  make  a  correction  in 
a^  telegram  that  he  had  just  a  minute  or  two  pre- 
viously handed  in  for  transmission.  The  receiving 
clerk  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  someone  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  who  had  charge  of  the 
tube  leading  to  the  operating  department  to  bring 
back  a  certain  message.  There  were  twenty-odd 
people  in  the  business  office  at  the  time  and  all  of 
them  stopped  what  they  were  doing  to  listen  to  see 
if  what  was  said  was  meant  for  any  of  them.  This 
was  an  unpardonable  interruption  of  business.  It 
required  several  minutes  for  the  employes  to  regain 
their  composure  and  to  renew  their  work  where  they 
had  been  interrupted.  This  was  unnecessary  con- 
fusion. The  receiving  clerk  should  have  walked  to 
the  distant  point  in  the  office  and  conveyed  his  mes- 
sage in  a  low  tone  to  the  person  he  wished  to  ad- 
dress. The  manager  sat  at  his  desk  with  his  hat 
on  and  the  stub  of  his  cigar  unlighted  lay  near  the 
ink  bottle.  His  correspondence  and  office  papers 
were  in  a  mixed  heap.  There  were  papers  on  the 
floor.    If  the  delivery  clerk  spoiled  an  envelope  it 


was  torn  in  two  and  dropped  at  his  feet.  Mes- 
senger boys  were  allowed  access  to  any  part  of  the 
business  office  and  were  permitted  to  talk  in  a  loud 
voice.  Whatever  anyone  had  to  say  caused  an 
interruption  in  business.  Everyone  had  to  listen 
and  hear  whether  he  wished  to  or  not.  One  clerk 
would  ask  for  the  tariff  to  a  certain  point  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room.  The 
delivery  clerk  reprimanded  messenger  boys  so  that 
everyone  knew  what  was  happening.  The  result 
of  all  this  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  not  one 
of  the  employes  had  accomplished  much  more  than 
one-half  of  the  work  that  he  should  have  done 
under  proper  conditions.  Efficiency  was  absent  and 
disorganization  was  apparent. 

A  supervisor  has  no  easy  task  to  persuade  a  man- 
ager like  the  one  just  described  that  he  is  lacking 
in  discipline,  efficiency  and  organization.  The  man- 
ager may  even  resent  the  reproaches  of  the  observ- 
ing official  who  may  point  out  his  various  short- 
comings. Some  managers  do  not  regard  matters 
of  this  character  as  material  to  the  welfare  of  the 
company.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  the  easiest  way  to  worry  through  the  day's 
business  is  the  best  way.  They  know  that  all  in  the 
service  have  been  at  their  desks  fully  ten  hours 
but  they  will  not  admit  or  believe  that  they  have 
each  accomplished  only  five  to  seven  hours'  work. 
Outside  of  the  office  a  manager  may  be  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  company.  In  the  office,  how- 
ever, he  often  regards  the  shortcomings  mentioned 
as  too  trivial  for  serious  consideration  and  instantly 
dismisses  all  such  subjects  from  his  thoughts. 

(To  be  continued) 


New  Book  on  Telegraph  Instruction. 

The  sixth  edition  of  "The  Telegraph  Instructor," 
by  G  M.  Dodge,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  has  just  been 
issued.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of 
instruction  in  telegraphy  ever  gotten  up,  and  every 
young  man  or  young  woman  aspiring  to  be  a  com- 
mercial or  railroad  telegraph  operator  should  have 
a  copy  at  hand  for  guidance. 

The  book  bears  evidence  of  careful  preparation 
of  its  subject  matter,  and  mastery  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  place  the  student  in  a  position  that  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  him  or  her.  It  tells  all  about  the  tele- 
graph— how  it  works  and  why  it  works,  and  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do — from  the  beginning,  in  language 
so  clear  that  the  youngest  mind  cannot  fail  to  com- 
prehend. 

Commercial  telegraphy  is  very  exhaustively  and 
interestingly  presented,  as  well  as  railroad  teleg- 
raphy. The  book  is  illustrated  by  views  and  draw- 
ings wherever  they  will  aid  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  text.  There  is  a  chapter  on  typewriting, 
giving  definite  and  clear  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  typewriter. 

The  book  has  been  enlarged  to  350  pages  and  is 
well  illustrated.  The  price  is  $1.25  per  copy.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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Notable  Dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club. 

The  dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York,  on  the  night  of  April  19,  was 
a  memorable  one  and  probably  the  most  successful 
and  enthusiastic  ever  held  by  that  organization.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  and  everyone  present 
congratulated  President  Charles  C.  Adams  on  the 
success  of  the  affair,  which  was  the  first  to  take 
place  under  his  administration. 

Patriotism  was  the  keynote  of  the  gathering  and 
all  present  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  The  frequent  men- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  name  brought  the  crowd 
to  its  feet  and  the  applause  that  followed  was 
deeply  impressive  and  sincere,  the  waving  of  flags 
and  the  singing  of  patriotic  airs  winding  up  each 
demonstration. 

The  dinner  was  made  notable  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  James  W.  Gerard,  ex-ambassador  of  the 


CHARLES  C.  ADAMS. 

United  States  to  Germany;  Hon.  Frederick  R. 
Coudert,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  president  of  the  Mackay  Companies,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  prominence.  When  Mr.  Gerard 
entered  the  room  he  was  greeted  with  an  applause 
that  fairly  made  the  building  shake,  and  he  was 
visibly  affected  by  the  greeting. 

The  banquet  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
the  American  colors,  in  silk  as  well  as  bunting,  and 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  New 
York  State.  Over  the  dais  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  American,  English  and  French  flags 
were  intertwined,  and  the  profusion  of  the  decora- 
tions as  a  whole  produced  a  most  inspiring  and 
beautiful  effect. 

Every  table  in  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  limit,  eight 
persons  being  seated  at  each,  and  at  each  seat  there 
was  a  small  silk  American  flag  as  a  souvenir. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  enjoyably,  and  at  its 
conclusion  President  Charles  C.  Adams  opened  the 
exercises  with  an  able  address.    After  acknowledg- 


ing the  honor  of  having  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  club  he  said  there  was  "ho  other  calling 
in  all  human  endeavor  that  affords  a  higher  oppor- 
tunity for  patriotic  service  to  the  country  in  this 
grave  crisis  than  that  of  a  telegrapher." 

"You  are,"  he  said,  "the  soldiers  in  the  axmy  of 
Instant  Communication,  without  which  no  nation 
could  survive  in  war.  Without  you  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Army  and  Navy,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  our  country,  through  which  the  Government 
finances  the  sinews  of  war,  would  be  as  helpless  as 
a  ship  in  a  storm-tossed  sea  without  rudder 
and  pilot.  Our  duty,  therefore,  as  patriots,  is 
to  remain  at  our  posts  in  the  telegraph  offices, 
and  stick  to  our  keys  with  the  determination  to  make 
the  best  efforts  of  our  lives  to  give  our  country  faith- 
ful and  efficient  telegraph  service." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  a  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  drunk. 

Mr.  Adams  then  introduced  Mr.  Gerard,  who  was 


CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY. 

received  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Gerard  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  relations  with  the  German 
officials,  and  the  things  that  passed  between  them, 
and  briefly  described  the  methods  of  conducting 
modern  warfare.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  of  compulsory  and  selective  conscription, 
which,  he  said,  would  bring  the  war  to  a  much  earlier 
termination. 

"If  we  had  not  entered  this  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,"  he  continued,  "we  would  have  been  forced 
single-handed  to  fight  the  Germans  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  have 
looked  on  with  something  like  applause  because  we 
failed  to  do  our  part  in  the  war  of  civilization." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gerard's  address  the 
lights  were  turned  out  except  a  flood  light  upon  the 
stage  which  played  upon  an  American  flag  flutter- 
ing in  a  breeze  created  by  electric  fans,  while  the 
orchestra  played  and  the  gathering  sang  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  was  next  introduced. 
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He  expressed  his  delight  at  having  the  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  referred  to  the 
deaths  of  George  H.  Usher,  general  superintendent 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  John  Costelloe,  manager  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  office  in  New  York.  "Both  were 
splendid  fellows,"  said  Mr.  Mackay,  "loyal  to  the 
core,  and  with  those  fine  and  stable  characteristics 
that  stamped  the  American  man  and  the  Postal  man." 

Referring  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
world  he  said :  "If  history  is  accurate,  there  were 
gathered  at  Waterloo  about  150,000  troops  all  told 
to  create  one  of  the  great  land  marks  of  the  world. 
Today  over  30,000,000  men  are  under  arms  and 
more  to  follow  to  settle  which  shall  rule  under 
God's  skies,  autocracy  or  democracy.  We  want  to 
see  America  alert  and  vibrant,  pulsating  with 
patriotism  economically  and  industrially  sound, 
march  on  triumphantly  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
not  might.  For  the  telegraphers  and  members  of 
this  association  gathered  here  tonight  I  know  there 
can  be  one  answer  to  the  epoch-making  address  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  'Mr.  President 
we  will  go  to  the  limit  of  our  duty.' " 

Hon.  Frederick  R.  Coudert  followed  Mr.  Mackay 
with  an  account  of  the  harrowing  effects  of  the  war 
which  he  had  witnessed  during  a  visit  to  the  coun- 
tries now  engaged  in  the  struggle.  He  also  told 
of  a  recent  trip  through  the  middle  West,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  people.  Although  there  were  many  differences 
of  opinion,  underlying  all  was  Americanism.  There 
was  no  race  prejudice — nothing  but  Americanism. 
"The  people  of  this  country,"  he  said,  "are  willing 
to  fight  for  peace.,, 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Patrick  Francis 
Murphy,  a  well  known  New  York  business  man, 
and  equally  well  known  to  the  telegraph  fraternity. 
Mr.  Murphy  made  a  humorous  address,  and  in  con- 
cluding paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  friend  the  late 
John  W.  Mackay. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Albany,  N.  Y. — N.  C.  Pangburn,  W.  M.  Pruyn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — G.  W.  Ribble, 

Baltimore,  Md.—J.  A.  Vogt. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — A.  Klein,  W.  C.  Lloyd. 

Boston,  Mass.—].  A.  Coughlan,  G  W.  Downey, 
E.  Kimmey,  J.  D.  McDonald. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — L.  H.  Bangert,  C.  H.  Newman, 
H.  D.  Reynolds,  E.  S.  Washburne. 

Chicago,  III.— J.  Nering,  T.  N.  Powers. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.—H.  E.  Patton. 

Detroit,  Mich. — C.  F.  Crittenden. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.—J.  S.  Mclntire. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — C.  E.  Diehl. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.—J.  F.  Looney. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— A.  C.  Ackerman,  Fred  Acker- 
man,  F.  W.  Potts. 

Long  Island  City. — Win.  Scarborough,  W.  L. 
Woodill. 

Newport,  R.  I.— J.  T.  Doran. 

New  York—C.  C.  Adams,  F.  G.  Austin,  C.  V. 
Alvord,  J.  J.  Alcock,  J.  M.  Barry,  H.  Barkman,  F. 
J.  Block,  C.  P.  Bruch,  M.  W.  Blackmar,  Jas.  R. 
Beard,  T.  A.  Brennan,  E.  D.  Brewster,  H.  A. 
Brinckerhoff,  J.  R.  Cardona,  J.  J.  'Cardona,  R. 
Carter,  Frank  Cohen,  W.  Commerce,  J.  J.  Cochrane, 


A.  HI.  Clarke,  W.  I.  Capen,  C.  W.  Crouse,  R.  N. 
Cleverdon,  W.  S.  Cleverdon,  F.  J.  Cleverdon,  J.  F. 
Cleverdon,  S.  Cohen,  E.  A.  Coney,  Hon.  F.  R.  Cou- 
dert, B.  J.  Conlin,  A.  Cunningham,  R.  H.  Cherry, 
M.  M.  Davis,  W.  J.  Deegan,  T.  J.  Donovan,  J.  A. 
Dupuis,  W.  B.  Dunn,  J.  Doran,  F.  E.  Donohoe,  J. 
J.  Donoghue,  D.  S.  Davis,  A.  J.  Eaves,  J.  J.  Fred- 
ericks, J.  H.  Flood,  A.  A.  Frazer,  Wm.  Finley,  E. 
L.  Fiske,  H.  G.  Funk,  Hon.  J.  W.  Gerard,  E.  R. 
Gailer,  M.  F.  Geigle,  R.  Gould,  J.  C.  Geigle,  D.  H. 
Gage,  J.  Goldhammer,  F.  B.  Gerrard,  J.  J.  Ghegan, 
A,  Goss,  P.  A.  Hickey,  T.  E.  Hammond,  W.  S. 
Hallett,  R.  J.  Hall,  H.  W.  Hetzel,  R.  L.  Hyde,  J.  F. 
Henry,  L.  R.  Hallock,  M.  D.,  R.  Jacobs,  HI  J.  Jen- 
kins, J.  Jennings,  W.  J.  Kavanaugh,  F.  J.  Kernan, 

A.  F.  Kavanaugh,  M.  Klepper,  A.  A.  Kramer,  L.  P. 
Kearsley,  J.  F.  Kilgour,  C.  P.  Linder,  A.  Lockwood, 
C.  A.  Lane,  A.  M.  Levinson,  G.  Y.  Lewis,  C.  F. 
Leonard,  B.  J.  Ley,  V.  J.  Lechesi,  F.  S.  Lockwood, 
P  F.  j"  Mich,  i  .  !  or,<  .  In-ence  II.  Mncknv,  Pat- 
rick F.  Murphy,  J.  A.  Manning,  C.  T.  Maliette,  R. 
H.  Miller,  J.  J.  Maguire,  A.  L.  Miller,  D.  F.  Mallen, 
W.  J.  Mitchell,  N.  R.  Metcalf,  C.  E.  Merritt,  H.  G. 
Madden,  T.  Miller,  N.  A.  Malpas,  J.  J.  Morrison,  H. 
T.  Marks,  M.  Morgan,  J.  H.  Mayers,  J.  E.  Mc 
Loughlin,  H.  J.  McNally,  E.  McNally,  F.  E.  Mc 
Kiernan,  D.  McNicol,  J.  F.  McNeill,  E.  P.  McCauld- 
er,  M.  A.  McConnell,  J.  J.  McDermott,  H.  McNa- 
mee,  G.  W.  McLaughlin,  C.  P.  Mclnerney,  A.  W. 
McNeill,  W.  A.  McCullough,  J.  J.  McCauley,  F.  W. 
McCann,  W.  J.  McNichle,  F.  F.  Norton,  J.  T.  Need- 
ham,  S.  E.  Ostrom,  M.  A.  Oberlander,  J.  P.  O'Dono- 
hue,  C.  B.  Obst,  G.  J.  O'Brien,  F.  G.  Payne,  H. 
Peters,  M.  Pertka,  J.  A.  Pinto,  Wm.  Parylak,  A.  B. 
Parrish,  Fred'k.  Pearce,  Walter  Price,  W.  J.  Rile, 
C.  R.  Ruffer,  J.  Russo,  C.  R.  Rimpo,  C.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, W.  J.  Riley,  E.  J.  Rahtes,  F.  W.  Reed,  A.  C. 
Rogero,  J.  Rhatigan,  D.  F.  Regan,  Wm.  Restmeyer, 
P.  Relrica,  D.  Shortall,  C.  Shirley,  J.  F.  Shugrue, 
P.  R.  Shingler,  F.  J.  Sancinatti,  F.  A.  Scheffler,  W. 

B.  Schrieber,  T.  G.  Singleton,  J.  F.  Skirrow,  Frank 
Sullivan,  Isaac  Smith,  T.  J.  Stack,  P.  Stinbocker, 

C.  C.  Shelley,  A.  Sillman,  D.  A.  Sullivan,  Chas. 
Shirley,  Jr.,  J.  Stringham,  Hi.  L.  Stern,  T.  R.  Talta- 
vall,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  T.  H.  Tierney,  E.  P.  Tully,  R. 
M.  Telschow,  A.  C  Teller,  L.  O.  Toole,  J.  F.  Tyn- 
an, E.  M.  Underhill,  J.  J.  Wallace,  J.  J.  Whalen,  C. 
P.  West,  W.  M.  Wolff,  Hugo  Weise,  A.  J.  Ward, 
R.  E.  Walsh,  H.  E.  Wilson,  Geo.  G.  Ward,  V.  H. 
Weise,  H.  R.  Waterbury,  C.  Ml  White,  H.  Wier, 
C.  Yacht,  H.  Zweifel. 

Norfolk,  Va. — H.  A.  Lanier. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. — H.  C.  Knowles. 

Providence,  R.  I. — G.  H.  Mills. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—C.  E.  Bagley,  H.  G  Butcher, 
W.  M.  Fitzgerald,  J.  R.  Gorsuch,  M.  J.  Hasson,  J. 
C.  Johnson,  Robt.  C.  Mecredy,  C.  F.  Meyers,  W. 
Miley,  E.  W.  Miller,  Cyrus  O.  Moffatt,  Samuel 
Samson,  F.  R.  Sauer,  C.  E.  Stump,  J.  H.  Wilson. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— E.  E.  Heasley,  H.  Scrivens. 

Reading,  Pa.— W.  T.  Phillips. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.—R.  T.  Little. 

Richmond,  Va. — C.  H.  Ashburn,  A.  K.  Akers. 

Springfield,  Mass. — P.  J.  Macken. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.—J.  W.  Weed. 

Washington,  D.  C — G.  M.  Foote 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 


Telegraphy. 

THE  EDISON  CELL. 

This  cell,  which  is  a  modification,  chiefly  as  to 
mechanical  construction,  of  the  "De  Lalande  and 
'Chaperon"  cell,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Its  ele- 
ments are  a  zinc  plate  and  a  block  of  copper  oxide 
C,  upheld  by  a  frame  /.  The  solution  of  the  cell  is 
oxide  of  potassium,  or  caustic  potash,  dissolved  in 
water.  The  plates  are  suspended  from  the  cover 
of  the  cell  as  shown. 

Polarization  is  prevented  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  water  of  the  solution,  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
combining  with  the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc, 


EDISON  CELL. 

which  in  turn  combines  with  the  potash  to  form  an 
exceedingly  soluble  double  salt  of  zinc  and  potash. 
The  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  water  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  copper  oxide,  re-forming  water 
and  depositing  pure,  metallic  copper. 

The  copper  oxide  is  obtained  by  roasting  copper 
turnings,  which  are  then  ground  finely  and  after- 
wards formed  into  blocks  of  suitable  size. 

To  prevent  evaporation,  and  the  formation  of 
creeping  salts,  a  layer  of  suitable  oil  is  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  also  prevents  a  com- 
bination of  dioxide  of  carbon  from  the  air  with  the 
potassium  of  the  solution. 

The  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  is  low,  being 
at  first  about  .98  of  a  volt,  and  after  working  a 
short  time  it  falls  to  .7  or  .75  of  a  volt.  The  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  very  low  and  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  cell,  the  resistance  of  the  largest  cell 

/  25  \ 

being  but  .025  of  an  ohm   I — ■  ohm.  1     The  in- 

*  1,000  ' 
ternal  resistance  decreases  after  the  cell  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  few  hours,  owing  to  the  substi- 


tution of  the  reduced  metallic  copper  for  the  copper 
oxide;  the  former  being  a  better  conductor  than 
the  oxide. 

In  the  Edison  cell  a  film  of  metallic  copper  is 
deposited,  in  advance,  on  the  copper  oxide,  thereby 
ensuring  a  minimum  internal  resistance  immedi- 
ately the  cell  is  connected  in  circuit.  The  manufac- 
turers advise  that,  in  setting  up  the  cell,  one-half 
the  caustic  potash  sticks,  which  accompany  it, 
should  first  be  placed  in  the  jar,  after  which  the  jar 
should  be  filled  to  within  one  inch  from  the  top 
with  water.  The  liquid  should  be  stirred  occasion- 
ally or  until  the  caustic  potash  is  dissolved,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  caustic  may  be  added,  the 
liquid  then  being  stirred  as  before.  This  precau- 
tion is  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature that  accompanies  the  solution  of  the  caustic 
potash.  This  solution  is  harmful  to  the  skin.  The 
hands  should  therefore  be  carefully  guarded  against 
direct  contact  with  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Edison  cell  is  well 
adapted  to  purposes  requiring  strong  currents.  A 
cell  of  this  kind  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  .75  of  a  volt 
and  an  internal  resistance  of  .025  of  an  ohm  would, 
on  short-circuit,  furnish  a  current  of  thirty  amperes. 
A  gravity  cell  having  one  volt  E.  M.  F.  and  two 
ohms  internal  resistance  would  furnish  a  current 
of  but  .5  ampere  under  similar  conditions. 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  is  polarization  prevented  in  the  Edison  bat- 
tery and  what  are  the  chemical  reactions  in  the  cell  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  hydrogen  gas  when  it  is 
liberated  from  the  water? 

How  is  the  copper  oxide  obtained  for  use  in  the 
Edison  cell? 

What  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  ? 

What  is  the  internal  resistance,  and  how  does  it 
compare  with  that  of  the  gravity  battery? 

Why  does  the  internal  resistance  decrease  after 
the  cell  has  been  in  use  for  a  few  hours? 

What  is  done  to  the  copper  oxide  plate  in  order 
to  keep  the  internal  resistance  down  to  the  mini- 
mum? 

How  large  a  current  will  the  Edison  cell  deliver, 
and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  current  delivered 
by  a  gravity  cell? 


Telephony. 

THE  MULTIPLE  TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD. 

In  the  March  16  issue  we  described  the  operation 
of  a  small  telephone  switchboard  with  one  operator, 
and  how  she  connects  the  jacks  of  the  different  lines 
by  means  of  flexible  cords  ending  in  plugs.  In  the 
following  article  we  shall  tell  how  subscribers'  lines 
are  connected  together  for  conversation  in  a  large 
city  office,  where  the  thousands  of  subscribers  are 
divided  among  many  operators. 

Large  switchboards  are  nowadays  practically  all 
of  the  common  battery  type,  and  the  following  de- 
scription applies  to  that  kind  of  switchboard.  Its 
distinctive  operating  feature  is  that  signals  from  the 
subscribers  are  given  by  miniature  electric  lamps, 
which  automatically  light  and  go  out  when  the  re- 
ceiver hooks  on  the  subscribers'  instruments  are 
moved  up  and  down. 
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The  operators  sit  in  a  row  along  a  continuous 
switchboard  and  in  front  of  each  operator  are  jacks 
for  about  two  hundred  lines.  These  are  called 
answering  jacks,  and  under  each  one  is  a  small  lamp 
called  a  line  lamp,  which  lights  when  that  subscriber 
lifts  his  receiver  from  the  hook  to  ask  for  a  number. 

In  the  keyboard  in  front  of  each  operator  are 
pairs  of  cords,  each  with  its  ringing  and  listening 
key  lever,  similar  to  those  in  the  small  board.  There 
are  also  two  small  lamps  called  supervisory  lamps 
placed  between  each  pair  of  cords  and  their  key. 
The  back  lamp  is  associated  with  the  back  or 
answering  cord  and  plug,  and  the  front  lamp  with 
the  front  or  calling  cord  and  plug. 

Now  suppose  your  telephone  number  is  No.  999, 
and  that  you  take  up  your  receiver  to  ask  for  No. 
4321.  At  once  the  line  lamp  under  answering  jack 
No.  999  lights,  and  the  nearest  operator  places  the 
answering  plug  of  any  one  of  her  pairs  of  cords  in 
the  jack,  presses  back  the  key  lever,  and  asks 
"Number?"  You  say  "4321. " 

Now  answering  jack  No.  4321  may  be  way  at 
the  other  end  of  the  board,  out  of  your  operator's 
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reach,  so  to  enable  her  to  connect  to  line  No.  4321 
without  asking  another  operator's  assistance,  there 
are  provided  the  multiple  jacks  which  give  the 
switchboard  its  name  of  multiple  switchboard. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  of  the  switchboard 
for  its  whole  length  is  a  solid  mass  of  jacks,  num- 
bered in  groups  of  say  10,000  (if  there  are  10,000 
lines  connected  to  the  switchboard).  Each  group 
fills  the  space  in  front  of  three  operators,  and  if  we 
look  in  a  certain  place  in  every  group  we  shall 
find  one  jack  in  each  group  numbered  4321.  All 
the  multiple  jacks  of  the  same  number  are  con- 
nected together  and  to  the  answering  jack  and 
subscriber's  line  of  the  same  number,  by  means 
of  cable  in  the  back  of  the  switchboard. 

Your  operator  is,  therefore,  able  to  find  a  multi- 
ple jack  numbered  4321  either  directly  in  front  of 
her  or  within  reach  on  one  side  or  the  other.  She 
places  the  calling  plug  of  the  same  pair  of  cords 
in  that  jack  and  pulls  the  key  lever  towards  her, 
to  ringf  subscriber  No.  432 i's  bell. 

Before  plugging  into  the  multiple  jack,  how- 
ever, she  must  first  make  sure  that  line  No.  4321 
is  not  already  in  use,  as  some  other  operator  may 
have  a  plug  in  one  of  its  other  multiple  jacks  or 
its  answering  jack.  To  tell  this,  she  rn^kes  a 
"busy"  test  by  tapping  the  point  of  the  calling 
plug*  several  times  against  the  edge  of  the  multiple 


jack.  If  the  line  is  disengaged  she  will  hear  noth- 
ing, but  if  there  is  a  plug  in  any  one  of  the  other 
jacks  of  that  line  she  will  hear  a  sharp  click  each 
time  she  taps  the  jack. 

We  will  now  describe  the  action  of  the  super- 
visory lamps.  When  the  operator  plugs  into 
multiple  jack  No.  4321,  the  front  lamp  of  the  pair 
of  cords  lights.  When  it  goes  out  the  operator 
knows  that  subscriber  No.  4321  has  answered 
and  she  need  not  ring  again.  The  back  lamp  has 
not  yet  lighted. 

When  the  conversation  is  finished  and  you  both 
hang  up  your  receivers,  both  the  supervisory 
lamps  light,  telling  the  operator  to  pull  down  the 
cords,  as  the  call  is  finished. 

If  either  you  or  subscriber  No.  4321  desire  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  operator  while  you  are 
still  connected,  a  slow  up  and  down  movement 
of  the  receiver  hook  will  light  and  extinguish  one 
lamp  or  the  other  as  long  as  you  keep  it  up,  and 
that  notifies  the  operator  to  press  back  the  key 
lever  and  ask  what  you  want. 

The  illustration  shows  part  of  a  switchboard 
where  it  is  rounding  a  corner  of  the  operating 
room.  In  the  space  marked  "A"  are  the  answer- 
ing jacks  and  line  lamps ;  the  multiple  jacks  are  in 
the  upper  part,  marked  "B" ;  and  in  the  space 
marked  "C"  are  jacks  used  for  connecting  to 
other  central  offices. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  straight  section 
there  are  keyboards  for  three  operators  and  a 
complete  equipment  of  multiple  jacks  for  4000 
lines,  with  space  above  for  more  multiple  jacks  up 
to  the  total  capacity  of  8800  lines,  which  is  the 
limit  of  this  particular  switchboard. 

The  multiple  jacks  are  in  groups  of  100,  with  a 
number  plate  at  the  left  of  each  group,  and  the 
jacks  in  each  group  are  individually  numbered 
from  o  to  99. 


QUESTIONS  ON  TELEPHONY. 

Of  what  type  are  large  switchboards — the  mag- 
neto or  common  battery? 

What  is  the  distinctive  operating  feature  of  the 
common-battery  type  of  switchboard — that  is, 
how  are  the  call  signals  from  subscribers  indicated 
at  the  switchboard? 

How  many  lines  does  each  operator  control? 

What  are  the  supervisory  lamps  used  for? 

What  are  multiple  jacks  on  a  switchboard  T 

How  does  the  operator  ascertain  whether  a  de*- 
sired  line  is  already  in  use? 

What  is  a  "busy"  test? 


Radio  Telegraphy 

FREQUENCY. 

The  rate  of  vibration  of  a  steel  spring  or  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  depends  upon  the  weight, 
distribution  and  elasticity  of  the  metal.  Similarly 
in  the  electrical  circuit,  when  the  condenser  dis- 
charges across  the  gap  and  through  the  inductance, 
the  rate  of  the  electrical  oscillations,  or  frequency 
in  number  of  oscillations  per  second,  depends  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser  and  the  inductance  of 
the  coil.    The  larger  the  product  of  the  capacity 
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and  inductance,  the  slower  is  the  rate  of  the  oscil- 
lations ;  that  is,  the  fewer  the  number  of  oscillations 
per  second  and  the  lower  the  frequency,  and  vice 
versa,  the  smaller  the  product  of  the  capacity  and 
inductance  the  more  rapid  is  the  rate  of  the  oscilla- 
tions ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  oscillations 
per  second  and  the  higher  the  frequency.  The 
formula  for  the  number  of  oscillations  per  second  is 
1 

,  where  L  is  the  inductance  in  cir- 


n 


cuit  in  henrys  and  C  the  capacity  in  farads;  thus, 
if  C  is  0.000,000,004  farad  (0.004  microfarad)  and 
L  is  0.001  henry  (1,000,000  cms.  or  1  millihenry), 
then  the  oscillations  are  taking  place  at  the  rate 
of  about  79,600  per  second. 


n  = 


6.28  V  0.001  X  0.000,000,004 
1 

=  79,600 


6.28  V  0.000,000,000,004 


RESONANCE. 

The  principles  of  resonance  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  steel  spring,  preferably  in  the  form  of  two 
tuning  forks.  If  a  loud  note  from  one  tuning  fork 
is  sounded  near  another  fork,  the  latter  will  be  set 
in  vibration  slightly,  even  if  the  pitch  of  the  note 
or  number  of  vibrations  per  second  is  not  the  same 
as  that  which  the  latter  itself  would  give.  If,  how- 
ever, the  note  is  of  the  same  pitch,  then  each  suc- 
cessive vibration  of  the  prongs  will  be  re-enforced 
by  air  waves  of  the  same  frequency  as  its  own,  and 
stronger  vibrations  will  be  produced  by  this  note 
than  by  any  other.  Under  these  conditions  the  two 
forks  are  said  to  be  in  resonance.  Similarly  if  a 
circuit  containing  a  coil  /,  condenser  c,  and  very 
small  spark  gap  s,  all  in  series,  is  brought  near  an- 
other crcuit  LCS,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  oscil- 


fig.  1. 

lations  are  taking  place,  then  small  sparks  may  be 
seen  passing  across  the  gap  s,  of  the  first  circuit, 
showing  that  currents  are  being  induced  in  it.  If, 
however,  adjustments  are  made  in  the  number  of 
the  Leyden  tubes  in  circuit  or  in  the  number  of 
turns  of  inductance  by  means  of  the  sliding  contact, 
then  generally  the  size  and  brightness  of  the  sparks 
will  be  increased  up  to  a  certain  point  and  any  fur- 
ther changes  in  either  the  inductance  or  the  capacity 
will  make  the  sparks  smaller  and  fainter.  At  the 
adjustment  which  gives  the  largest  and  brightest 
sparks  the  induced  oscillations  are  the  strongest  and 
of  the  same  frequency  in  the  two  circuits ;  that  is, 
the  two  circuits  are  syntonized,  or  tuned,  or  are  in 
resonance.  (To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Upon  what  elements  does  the  frequency  of  elec- 
trical oscillations  depend? 


What  is  the  formula  for  ascertaining  the  number 
of  oscillations  per  second  in  a  circuit? 

How  can  the  principles  of  resonance  be  illus- 
trated? 

If  a  tuning  fork  is  sounded  near  another  fork 
will  the  former  have  any  effect  upon  the  latter,  even 
if  the  pitch  or  note  of  the  two  forks  is  not  the  same? 

If  the  pitch  or  note  of  the  two  forks  is  the  same 
what  happens  when  one  fork  is  sounded  near  the 
other  fork? 

If  a  circuit  containing  an  inductance,  condenser 
and  small  spark  gap,  connected  in  series,  is  brought 
near  another  similar  circuit  in  which  oscillations 
are  taking  place,  what  happens  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  terms  syntonizing  or  tun- 
ing ;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  circuits  when  they 
are  in  tune,  and  how  is  this  condition  indicated? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

On  all  trunk  circuits,  including  those  wires  be- 
tween the  larger  offices,  and  at  smaller  independent 
offices,  also  way  offices  that  do  a  good  amount  of 
business,  operators  will  be  found  that  are  capable 
for  every  condition. 

Whenever  it  is  found  that  there  are  some  who 
are  not  capable  of  the  heavy  task  a  proper  report 
to  the  traffic  supervisor  will  bring  about  a  change. 
Now  the  joint  offices  along  the  railroads  supply 
operators  that  are  capable  of  the  demands  placed 
upon  their  respective  stations,  but  it  is  no  more  fair 
to  expect  these  men  to  be  able  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness at  high  speed  than  it  is  to  expect  a  stenographer 
with  little  experience  to  act  as  a  court  reporter. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  that  can  do 
it,  but  they  are  few.  Therefore  if  operators  at  the 
smaller  offices  break  frequently  do  not  become 
angered,  but  reduce  your  speed,  which  will  fortify 
them,  and  notice  the  good  results. 

Whenever  I  hear  an  operator  losing  his  temper 
under  such  circumstances,  and  calling  the  receivers 
hams,  etc.,  I  feel  a  certain  sense  of  pity  for  the 
sender.  Possibly  it  was  only  a  short  while  since  he 
was  a  ham  himself  and  if  he  had  had  no  more 
practice  than  a  lot  of  the  railroad  boys  he  would 
still  be  a  ham. 

Many  of  the  railroad  operators  are  well  read; 
their  reports  and  general  efficiency  as  regards  the 
major  portion  of  their  duties  being  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  railroad  officials.  They  are  certainly 
entitled  to  more  consideration  by  main  office  oper- 
ators than  is  sometimes  shown.  I  know  of  several 
cases  where  railroad  operators  could  not  receive 
over  twenty  words  a  minute,  but  they  could  make 
any  patch  at  the  switchboard  the  wire  chief  called 
for.  How  many  of  those  that  veil  "ham"  can  do 
that?  Do  not  use  invectives.  Whenever  you  feel 
that  an  operator  is  incompetent  notify  the  proper 
supervisor  and  let  him  handle  the  matter. 

Many  good  men  subtract  the  best  out  of  their 
work  by  sullenness,  outbursts  of  temper  and  blas- 
phemy. Either  trait  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  no 
place  for  blasphemy  on,  or  off,  a  telegraph  wire. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any. other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Type  403  400  Ampmrm  Hours  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co, 


New  York 


Chicago 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Meeting  of  Western  Division,  Association  of 
Railway  {Telegraph  Superintendents. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Sup- 
erintendents was  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  18  and  19.  On 
Wednesday  the  several  Special  committees  hefld 
meetings,  formulating  reports,  etc.  On  Thursday 
the  general  meeting  was  held,  at  which  time  the 
various  committee  reports  were  considered. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  members  in  at- 
tendance, the  representation  fairly  representing  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

At  Thursday's  meeting,  General  Manager  Gaunt 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  ad- 
dressed the  members  on  co-operation  as  affecting 
business  between  the  railroad  and  telegraph  com- 
pany. 

One  of  the  most  important  business  matters  con- 
sidered was  the  discussion  of  Circular  No.  54,  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  cover- 
ing the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code,  which 
among  other  things  includes  recommended  rules  to 
govern  crossings  of  signal  wires  or  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  over  railroads,  being  referred  to  in 
the  code  as  Grade  "D".  The  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  code  rules  covering  this  grade 
of  construction,  or  low  tension  wires  for  telegraph 
and  telephone  purposes,  were  practically  a  copy  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintend- 
ents specifications  for  crossings  of  wires  or  cables 
of  telegraph,  telephone,  signal  or  other  wires  of 
similar  character  over  steam  railroad  rights  of  way, 
tracks  or  lines  of  wires  of  the  same  classes,  adopted 
at  the  St.  Louis  convention  in  1913,  and  later  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  other  wire 
using'  concerns. 

These  specifications  and  the  Bureau's  code  fol- 
low the  practice  which  has  existed  for  a  great  many 
years,w  of  arbitrarily  specifying  the  length  of  span 
and  size  of  poles.  The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  a  definite  strength  was  not  provided  by 
such  rules  and  the  method  does'  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  a  safety  code.  The  rules  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  high 
tension  wires  provide  a  definite  strength  to  be  fig- 
ured in  accordance  with  engineering  methods,  start- 
ing with  a  proper  assumed  load  and  allowing  a 
proper  factor  of  safety ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  in  certain  territory  sleet  forms  on 
wires  so  that  it  frequently  makes  a  one  half  inch 
coating"  of  ice.  It  is  also  known  and  recorded  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  that  the  wind  velocity  frequently 
ranges  as  high  as  seventy  miles  per  hour  and  over. 
When  this  high  wind  velocity  prevails  at  the  same 
time  that  the  wires  are  covered  with  a  half  inch 
coating  of  ice,  the  pole  line  is  called  upon  to  carry 
the  pressure  exerted  by  this  wind  on  the  ice  coated 
wires.  It  is  well  known  what  strength  can  safely 
be  borne  by  various  grades  of  timber  or  steel,  con- 
crete or  other  engineering  construction  material. 
Therefore,  with  the  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 


ice  on  wires,  wind  velocity  and  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber, steel,  etc.,  it  is  a  simple  mathematical  problem 
to  determine  how  strong  the  poles  and  wires  must 
be  to  resist  without  failure  the  wind  and  sleet  storms 
or  the  loads  they  are  called  upon  to  bear. 
•  Mr.  William  J.  Canada,  electrical  engineer,  repre- 
senting the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  agreed 
that  the  Bureau  was  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of 
the  code  which  specified  the  strength  of  the  poles  at 
railway  crossings  for  Grade  "D"  construction,  or 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  admitting  that  there 
was  an  inconsistency  between  Grade  "D"  construc- 
tion rules  and  the  high  tension  construction,  but  ex- 
plained that  the  Bureau  was  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
rules  given  in  Grade  "D"  because  of  their  general 
use  by  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  How- 
ever, from  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  it  is 
thought  that  the  Bureau  will  take  up  the  question  of 
providing  a  more  definite  strength  for  poles  and 
wires  crossing  railroad  tracks,  as  well  as  those  lo- 
cated within  striking  distance  of  railroad  tracks 
and  Committee  No.  1  of  the  Association  intends  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  efforts 
to  make  advance  which  will  bring  stronger  pole 
lines  and  wires  so  that  the  failures  which  now  fre- 
quently occur  during  heavy  sleet  and  wind  storms 
will  be  eliminated. 

In  the  report  of  Special  Committee  No.  6,  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Development,  reference  was 
made  to  a  recent  development  which  shows  that 
when  a  large  number  of  way  station  offices  are  list- 
ening in  on  the  dispatcher's  telephone  circuit  the 
transmission  is  greatly  reduced.  While  heretofore 
it  was  thought  that  the  650-ohm  telephone  receivers 
generally  used  in  such  service  were  sufficient  to 
avoid  weakening  transmission  when  several  offices 
listened  on  the  line  at  the  same  time,  it  developed 
on  the  Big  Four  Railway  during  the  heavy  traffic 
last  fall  when  there  was  a  freight  train  on  every 
siding  along  the  railroad  waiting  for  orders  all  of 
the  way  station  or  block  offices  were  listening,  which 
very  materially  weakened  the  telephone  transmis- 
sion. This  loss,  however,  was  overcome  by  using* 
telephone  receivers  wound  to  a  resistance  of  1,500 
ohms. 

The  use  of  these  high-wound  receivers  on  several 
divisions  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  an  unusual- 
number  of  offices  are  on  the  telephone  circuit  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  the  loss  in  transmission  is 
eliminated.  In  this  connection  it  was  brought  out 
that  an  arrangement  will  soon  be  made  so  that  by 
use  of  proper  coils,  which  will  place  the  proper 
impedance  on  the  drops  at  the  way  stations,  the 
transmission  loss  can  be  overcome  by  using  a  low 
wound  receiver  as  at  present  and  also  increase  the 
transmission  somewhat  over  the  method  by  which 
the  loss  is  avoided  by  using  the  1,500  ohm  receivers. 
This  feature  was  very  interesting  to  the  members, 
as  it  opens  a  path  for  the  clearing  up  of  some 
troubles  which  have  occurred  on  heavily  loaded 
telephone  dispatcher's  circuits  that  was  not  pre- 
viously known. 

A  resolution  was  passed  pledging  support  to  the 
President  and  offering  to  assist  in  anv  way  pos- 
sible for  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
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C,n  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  was  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  18,  19  and  20,  falling  on  the  same  dates 
that  the  Signal  Engineers  meeting  takes  place  at 
Atlantic  City,  which  interferes  with  the  associate 
members,  or  the  supply  men,  attending  both  con- 
ventions, as  they  wish  to  do,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents  has  changed  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  to  September  11,  12  and  13.  The  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  and 
from  the  advance  reports  of  the  special  committees 
it  is  certain  that  a  very  interesting  business  pro- 
gramme will  be  carried  out. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Albany,  N.Y.—J.  J.  Rounds. 

Chicago,  III. — Wm.  Bennett,  J.  C.  Binning,  J.  R. 
Blackhall,  E.  A.  Burkitt,  J.  O.  Carr,  O.  F.  Cassaday, 
W.  L.  Cook,  D.  R.  Day,  P.  W.  Drew,  J.  P.  Edwards, 
John  H.  Finley,  C.  W.  Fraher,  A.  G.  Francis,  C.  H. 
Gaunt,  G.  A.  Graber,  G.  D.  Hood,  W.  H.  Lienesch, 
J.  M.  Lorenz,  E.  A.  Patterson,  G.  O.  Perkins,  W.  R. 
Pflasterer,  R.  W.  Potts,  H.  O.  Rugh,  H.  H.  Sim- 
mons, F.  H.  VanEtten,  W.  W.  Watt,  F.  T.  Wilbur, 
W.  S.  Wood,  C.  A.  Worst,  A.  Wray,  M.  B.  Wyrick. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — A.  Behner,  R.  F.  Finley. 

Decatur,  III.— J.  P.  Church. 

Denison,  Tex. — W.  H.  Hall. 

Denver,  Col. — F.  A.  Cannon. 

Detroit,  Mich. — J.  J.  Ross. 

Gibson,  Ind. — W.  L.  Connelly. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — C.  S.  Rhoads,  Stanley  Rhoads. 

Kankakee,  III. — H.  C.  Hewes. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — H.  A.  Vaughan. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — J.  E.  Drewry,  Horace  John- 
son. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — A.  C.  Adams,  A.  A.  Birler. 
.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — L.  H.  Merrill. 

Montreal,  Que.—L.  E.  Bell. 

New  York — B.  A.  Kaiser,  E.  C.  Keenan. 

Omaha,  Neb.—W.  P.  McFarlane^ 

Pittsburgh,Pa.—G.  A.  Cellar,  G.  A.  Dornberg. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — J.  F.  Caskey. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — S.  P.  Casey,  E.  A.  Chenery,  A. 
F.  Eyermann,  W.  Rogers. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— VI.  H.  Clapp,  H.  C.  James,  J. 
C.  Rankine, 

Springfield,  Mo. — J.  H.  Brennan,  H.  D.  Teed. 

Topeka,  Kan — H.  C.  Chace. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — G.  M.  Dodge,  E.  F.  Rainier. 

Washington,  D.  C. — W.  J.  Canada,  Howard  S. 
Phelps. 


Underground  Cable  Work  on  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  underground  cable  being  laid  on  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now 
in  service  as  far  west  as  Millstone  Junction,  just 
west  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  miles.  The  construction  of  the  section  between 
Millstone  Junction  and  Princeton  Junction  is  also 
under  way,  an  extension  of  fourteen  miles.  On  the 
Philadelphia  end  of  the  circuit  the  cables  are  in 
service  underground  to  North  Philadelphia,  about 
5.5  miles. 


Two  telephone  cables  are  in  service  throughout 
this  distance,  one  being  used  for  trunk  or  through 
circuits  and  the  other  being  used  for  the  division 
trunks  and  the  local  service. 

The  number  of  wires  varies  in  different  sections, 
depending  upon  the  requirements.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  trunk  cable  includes  twenty  pairs  and  the 
local  from  thirty  to  fifty  pairs. 

The  local  signal  circuits  carrying  low  voltage  are 
in-  cable  in  one  of  the  ducts  and  racked  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  manholes,  away  from  the  telephone 
cables. 

The  high-tension  signal  line  (2,300  volts,  60- 
cycle)  is  carried  in  trunking  outside  of  the  conduit 
and  around  the  manholes,  there  being  no  connections 
in  the  conduit  system  or  in  the  manholes  carrying 
this  higher  voltage. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson  is  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Change  of  Dates  of  Meeting  of  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. 

The  dates  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents, 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  have 
been  changed  from  September  18,  19  and  20  to  Sep- 
tember 11,  12  and  13.  This  change  was  made  on 
account  of  the  conflict  of  dates  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Signal  Engineers  at  Atlantic  City.  The  conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Wash- 
ington.   

Messrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  and 
F.  G.  Adams,  circuit  manager,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  recent  New  York 
visitors. 


S.  B.  Rumsey,  aged  seventy-one  years,  an  old- 
time  railroad  operator,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  died 
at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  March  18. 


Civil  War  Telegraphers  to  Aid  Government 

Col.  William  Bender  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Upited  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  N.  D. 
Baker.  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C,  sug- 
gesting that  in  order  to  effectively  avail  of  the 
present  offer  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  corps 
to  aid  the  government,  and  in  recognition  of  their 
Civil  War  service,  the  War  Department  order  their 
enrollment  under  oath,  also  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons, in  a  special  reserve  corps  to  be  designated,  for 
instance,  "The  Civil  War  Military  Telegraphers' 
Corps"  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col.  Wil- 
son and  David  Homer  Bates,  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  Society,  to  serve  without 
pay  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 

Messenger  Bureaus  to  be  Licensed. — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature  pro- 
viding that  any  individual  or  concern  desiring  to 
conduct  a  messenger  service  bureau  must  first  obtain 
a  license  from  the  State  Comptroller. 
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How  to  Clean  and  Oil  a  Gill  Selector. 

The  present  day  Gill  selector  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experiment  to  devise  a  mechanism  that 
would  withstand  the  severe  wear  to  which  such  ap- 
paratus is  subjected,  especially  in  telegraph  service. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  prove 
again  the  accepted  mechanical  principle  that  to  re- 
duce weight  is  to  reduce  wear,  and  the  light  moving 
parts  used  in  this  selector  were  designed  in  con- 
formity with  that  idea.  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  excessive  wear  due  to  unncessarily 
heavy  operating  currents  all  of  the  movements  in 
the  Gill  selector  mechanism  are  effected  entirely  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  A  simple  electromagnet  is 
used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a  weight  and 
allowing  it  to  fall.  The  falling  of  this  weight  sup- 
plies all  of  the  energy  necessary  to  drive  the  select- 


freezing-point  strip  (27,  Fig.  2)  may  be  actually 
pounded  through  by  the  blows  of  the  armature. 

So,  when  a  Gill  selector  becomes  inoperative  it 
is  always  wise  not  to  suspect  it  of  being  worn  out. 
In  such  a  case  first  examine  the  electrical  character- 
istics of  the  circuit  and  be  sure  that  the  selector  is 
receiving  neither  too  much  not  too  little  current, 
and  also  assure  yourself  that  the  current  impulses 
are  arriving  with  due  regularity.  If  your  examina- 
tion shows  nothing  amiss  in  these  particulars,  and  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  selector  is  carefully  sealed 
and  is  impervious  to  dust  and  moisture,  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  the  bearings  are  sticking  on 
account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  lubricating  oil 
used  thereon,  and  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case  the 
selector  must  be  cleaned  and  reoiled. 

How  often  this  will  be  necessary  depends  to  a 


FIG.  I — TIME  WHEEL  UP  THE  TRACK. 


FIG.  2 — TIME  WHEEL  DOWN  THE  TRACK. 


FIG.  3 — ARMATURE   NORMAL,  PROPELLING 
LEVER  UP,  HOOK  UNDER  RETAINING 
LEVER  LIP,  RETAINING  PAWL 
AT  TOP  OF  TOOTH. 
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FIG.  4  ARMATURE  PULLED  UP,  PROPELLING 

LEVER  DOWN,  HOOK  OPERATED,  RE- 
TAINING PAWL  AT  BOTTOM 
OF  TOOTH. 
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FIG.  5 — END  VIEW 
OF  TIME  WHEEL 

AND  TRACK. 


REFER 

1 —  Combination  Wheel. 

2—  Time  Wheel. 

3 —  Driving  Spring. 

4—  Propelling  Arm  or  Lever. 

5 —  Armature. 

6—  Time  Wheel  Track. 

7 —  Bottom  Heel  Iron. 

8 —  Time  Wheel  Restoring  Lever. 

9 —  Retaining  Pawl. 

10 —  Retaining  Pawl  Lever. 

11 —  Retaining  Hook. 

12 —  Retaining  Lever  Lip. 

13 —  Retaining     Hook  Throw-Out 

Lever. 


ENCES. 

14 —  Combination    Wheel  Restoring 

Pin. 

1 5 —  Counter-Weight. 

16—  Combination  Wheel  Stop. 

17 —  Connecting  Rod. 

18 —  Frame  Screws. 

19 —  Contacts. 

20 —  Propelling  Pawl  Stop. 

21—  Propelling  Pawl. 

22—  Time  Wheel  Frame. 

23—  Propelling  Pawl  Stop  Rivet 

24 —  Hardened  Frame  Post. 

25 —  Time  Wheel  Connecting  Lever. 

26 —  Armature  Hinge  Spring. 

27 —  Freezing  Point  Strip. 


or,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  although  an 
excessive  current  in  the  electromagnet  may  raise 
this  weight  with  extreme  violence,  the  weight  will 
always  fall  with  exactly  the  same  force  and  the  wear 
on  the  selector  parts  will  not  be  increased.  Even 
the  violent  raising  of  the  weight  is  rendered  im- 
possible in  telegraph  selectors  and  also  in  telephone 
selectors  that  operate  the  bell  from  the  main  battery, 
and  in  selectors  of  these  types  all  of  the  movements 
without  exception  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
current  strength. 

This  careful  balancing  of  forces  naturally  assures 
the  Gill  selector  mechanism  of  a  very  long  life,  and 
it  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  that  after  eight 
or  ten  years  of  constant  service  on  a  working  tele- 
graph wire  the  mechanism  itself  will,  as  a  rule, 
show  no  signs  of  wear  whatever,  although  the  broad 


small  extent  on  the  climate  and  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  quality  of  the  oil  originally  used  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  service  in  which  the  selector  is  operat- 
ing. Telegraph  selectors  will  usually  operate  inces- 
santly on  a  Morse  wire  for  about  three  years  before 
this  attention  is  required,  telephone  selectors  in 
train  dispatching  service  from  five  to  seven  years. 
As  the  selector  is  especially  designed  to  facilitate 
the  cleaning  operation,  and  as  no  mechanical  read- 
justments are  required  the  work  can  be  undertaken 
by  anyone  with  sufficient  patience  to  observe  the 
simple  method  of  procedure  to  be  described. 

The  following  illustrations  of  the  Gill  selector 
mechanism  are  inserted  and  the  various  parts  named 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  readily  identify  the 
parts  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  text.  They  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar 
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with  the  fundamental  operating  principle  of  the 
Gill  selector,  as  they  clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  closure  of  the  selector  contact  depends  upon  the 
movement  of  the  retaining  pawl  (9,  Fig.  4)  to  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  cut  combination  teeth  in 
the  combination  wheel  in  a  definite  sequence,  any 
departure  from  this  sequence  immediately  restoring 
the  combination  wheel  and  its  associated  contact 
arm  to  the  normal  position  and  avoiding,  therefore, 
the  closure  of  the  contact.  This  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  grooves  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  in 
the  combination  teeth  at  either  the  top  or  the  bottom 
as  desired,  so  that  if  the  pawl  is  in  an  incorrect 


FIG.  6— ARTICLES  NEEDED  FOR  CLEANING  SELECTORS. 

position  it  will  immediately  slide  to  one  side  and  al- 
low the  combination  wheel  to  restore  itself. 

Before  proceeding  to  clean  and  oil  a  Gill  selector 
be  sure  that  you  have  at  hand  the  following  articles : 

1.  — A  screw  driver  with  a  yk  inch  blade  (Fig.  9.) 

2.  — A  pair  of  "Long  Nose"  pliers  (Fig.  8). 

3.  — A  pocket  knife. 

4.  — A  medium  stiff  bristle  brush  one  inch  wide 
for  scrubbing  the  mechanism  in  "Carbona."  This 
brush  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
(Fig.  12). 

5.  — Any  convenient  brush  for  applying  hot  paraf- 
fine  (Fig.  18). 

6.  — A  bottle  of  watch  oil,  the  quality  of  which 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  makers  of  the 
selector.  A  No.  22  gauge  brass  wire  sharpened  at 
one  end  like  a  screw  driver  blade  should  be  driven 
through  the  cork  as  shown.    (Fig.  17). 

7.  — A  half  pint  or  more  of  the  cleaning  fluid  sold 
at  drug  stores  under  the  trade  name  of  "Carbona." 
Before  using  "Carbona"for  the  first  time  add  four 
or  five  drops  of  the  oil  mentioned  in  paragraph  6. 
(Read  directions  under  Fig.  13). 

8.  — A  small  quantity  of  paraffine  and  means  for 
melting  the  same  in  a  metal  receptacle. 

9.  — A  receptacle,  preferably  of  glass,  deep  enough 
to  contain  a  selector  mechanism  immersed  in  "Car- 
bona." (See  Fig.  11).  In  case  an  old  style  selector 
cover  is  used  for  this  purpose  be  sure  that  it  is  per- 
fectly free  from  paraffine  and  grease. 

10.  — A  supply  of  clean  cheese-cloth. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  provide  a  clean  flat 
surface  on  which  to  work.  A  smooth  varnished 
board  that  can  be  kept  quite  free  of  the  filings  and 
dirt  ordinarily  present  in  a  work  shop,  is  the  best 
surface  for  this  purpose.  It  may  also  be  convenient 


to  install  a  telegraph  key  and  flexible  leads,  in  series 
with  a  battery  of  suitable  voltage  for  testing  the 
selector  before  finally  replacing  the  glass  cover. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  Perfect  Alternating  Current  Sounder. 

J.  H.  Bunnell  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
announce  the  advent  of  a  practical  alternating 
current  sounder,  the  principle  of  which  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  is  a  wonder  it  was  not  discovered  long 
ago.  It  is  called  the  Ghe^an  alternating  current 
sounder,  the  inventor  being  Mr.  J.  J.  Ghegan, 
president  of  the  Bunnell  Company. 

The  instrument  is  the  same  size  as  the  regular 
Bunnell  local  sounder  which  it  resembles  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  the  same  parts  being  used  in  its 
make-up,  the  only  change  being  in  the  position 
of  the  magnet  spools  and  the  construction  of  the 
armature.  It  can  be  used  on  any  novolt,  60- 
cycle  alternating  current  circuit  either  in  series 
with  a  lamp  or  through  the  secondary  of  a  small 
inexpensive  transformer.  The  transformer  meth- 
od is  preferable,  as  with  it  the  local  wiring  may 
be  of  the  ordinary  kind  used  in  local  battery 


GHEGAN  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  SOUNDER. 


work,  and  one  transformer  can  furnish  current 
for  several  sounders. 

The  instrument  can  also  be  operated  on  the 
no-volt  circuit  without  either  lamp  or  transformer, 
when  specially  wound  for  such  use. 

Although  the  current  required  to  operate  the 
sounder  in  the  ordinary  way,  through  the  front 
contact  of  a  relay,  is  very  small,  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  work  through  the  back  stop  so  that  cur- 
rent would  be  used  only  when  the  sounder  might 
be  working. 

This  sounder  will  work  on  direct  current  with- 
out any  change  of  adjustment  so  that  in  places 
where  there  is  a  liability  of  interruption  to  the  al- 
ternating current  lighting  circuit,  two  dry  cells 
could  be  switched  in  to  bridge  over  any  such  in- 
terruptions. 

The  sounder  is  so  well  designed  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible heating  even  when  left  on  closed  circuit 
for  hours,  and  the  humming  is  so  slight  it  is  not 
noticeable. 

Inasmuch  as  the  alternating  current  is  generally 
available,  the  Ghegan  sounder  would  appear  to  ble 
a  satisfactory  and  economical  solution  of  the  local 
battery  problem. 
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INDUSTRIAL, 

The  Multiplex  in  England 

In  our  issue  of  March  1  was  printed  an  article 
about  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
British  postmaster-general  to  examine  the  various 
systems  of  high-speed  telegraphy.  The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  high-speed  multiplex  sys- 
tem ^designed  and  built  by  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Incorporated,  and  now  used  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  this  country.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  prominent  postoffice 
officials  and  leading  electrical  engineers,  who  made  a 
very  painstaking  investigation.  As  a  practical  ex- 
periment during  their  study  a  complete  quadruplex 
duplex  installation  was  tested  on  a  circuit  between 
London  and  Manchester.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  multiplex  handled  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  telegraphic  traffic  between  London  and  Man- 
chester over  a  single  telegraph  circuit,  and  that  of 
the  multiplex  systems  at  present  available  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company's  has  given  the  best  results. 


Adding  Machine  for  Managers. 

The  "Calculator"  is  a  very  valuable  device  for 
adding  columns  of  figures  of  any  length,  and  it  is 
accurate  in  its  results.  Multiplying  and  subtract- 
ing can  also  be  performed  on  it.  It  is  very  simple 
in  construction  and  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  is  strongly  built,  and  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  This  instrument  eliminates  the  drudgery  and 
the  mental  effort  of  adding,  in  fact  all  calculating 
work  that  gives  brain  fag.  It  adds  quicker  and 
more  accurately  than  the  best  mathematician,  and 
it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  learn  to  use  it.  The 
results  are  read  in  plain  figures  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument.  The  Calculator  weighs  only  three 
pounds,  and  can  be  easily  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
office.  It  does  the  same  work  as  $300  adding  ma- 
chines, and  it  will  save  telegraph  managers,  particu- 
larly in  the  smaller  offices,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor. 

This  machine  is  for  sale  by  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  price 
$10.00.   

Morse  Tape  Recorder. 

This  instrument  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  making  records  of  what  takes  place  on  a  wire. 
It  shows  how  much  time  is  lost ;  it  proves  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  operators,  and  decides  all 
questions  of  doubt  or  dispute  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  telegraph  service.  The  pens  are  easily 
filled  ;  they  do  not  give  any  trouble  in  operation  and 
make  an  accurate  record  of  every  dot  and  dash. 
This  recorder  is  made  by  the  Lamson  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hunt,  a  well  known  old  time  telegrapher 
and  inventor,  is  manager. 


The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  (Incor- 
porated) has  opened  its  new  central  offices  in  the 
newly  constructed  Remington  Building  at  374 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  building  is  occupied 
entirely  by  the  executive,  sales  and  service  depart- 
ments of  the  company,  and  patrons  are  invited  to 
visit  the  new  quarters. 


Bunnell  Word  Counter. 

The  call  for  a  compact  and  reliable  word  counter 
for  attachment  to  typewriters  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  device  illustrated  herewith. 

This  instrument  is  strongly  made,  is  very  neat, 
takes  up  practically  no  space,  and  when  it  i?  in 


FIG.  I — THE  COUNTER. 


place  on  the  typewriter  it  is  hardly  noticeable.  It 
can  be  instantly  attached  or  removed  from  the  type- 
writer with  the  fingers,  no  tools  being  necessary. 
It  records  up  to  99,999  words  and  can  be  set  back 
instantly  at  any  point  of  the  work. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  counter  alone, 
and  the  second,  the  counter  attached  to  a  type- 


FIG.  2 — COUNTER  ATTACHED  TO  TYPEWRITER. 


writer.  Attachments  for  any  make  of  typewriter 
can  be  had. 

The  price  of  this  counter  is  $7.50,  and  the  instru- 
ment can  be  purchased  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Cowan,  general  manager,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Denver,  Col.,  in  remit- 
ting to  cover  his  subscription  for  another  year, 
writes :  "Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  is  worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price." 


Remember  you  do  not  have  to  fight,  you  do  not 
have  to  struggle — you  only  have  to  know. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Address  communications  intended  for  the  Chi- 
cago department  to  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  Room  620, 
in  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  sailing  craft  on 
the  Hesperian  canal,  on  the  planet  Mars,  all 
headed  in  the  same  direction  and  all  evidently 
bound  on  the  same  mission.  There  were  also 
some  small  steamers  which  kept  up  a  fusilade  of 
whistles  extending  "73"  in  Morse  signals  to  the 
other  craft.  On  board  these  vessels  there  was 
a  lively  lot  of  men,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  ladies, 
all  beaming  with  smiles  and  good  nature.  This 
gay  crowd  was  en  route  to  attend  the  gathering 
of  the  railroad  and  commercial  superintendents 
of  telegraph  which  was  booked  to  occur  April  22. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  Teleg- 
raphers' Tabernacle  and  everybody  was  asked  to 
join,  for  as  I  mentioned  before,  there  is  no  class 
distinction  on  the  planet  Mars.  There  was  a  long 
list  of  names  and  a  long  array  of  forms  and  faces 
very  familiar  to  the  denizens  of  earth. 

The  first  one  to  alight  from  the  steamer  was 
Chas.  W.  Hammond,  whose  once  serious  face 
was  now  wreathed  with  smiles  and  good  humor. 
He  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  his  many  friends 
who  gathered  around  him  and  to  crack  some  of 
his  old  jokes  with  them,  for  he  is  as  dearly  loved 
on  the  planet  Mars  as  he  was  on  mother  earth. 

"Hello,  there,  Charlie,"  exclaimed  James  W. 
Stacey,  extending  his  hand  to  Hammond.  "I 
have  not  seen  you  since  you  came  down  to  Hous- 
ton to  visit,"  and  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  telegraph  system, 
smiled  at  his  former  colleague.  Merry  sallies 
passed  between  these  gentlemen  and  the  crowd 
proceeded  up  the  little  hillock  to  the  Tabernacle. 

"Well,  if  there  is  not  my  old  friend  and  patron, 
Henry  W.  Wynkoop,  all  the  way  from  Crestline, 
Ohio,  and  O.  H.  Booth  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,"  and 
both  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm  bowed  their  acknowl- 
edgments to  a  host  of  their  former  co-workers. 

And  here  we  have  still  another  Ohio  railroad 
superintendent  as  the  form  of  Wm.  Kline,  Jr., 
came  down  the  line  accompanied  by  George  A. 
Beach.  Mr.  Kline  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Lake  Shore  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  has  graduated 
more  first  class  operators  from  his  road  than  any 
other  superintendent  in  the  country,  all  of  whom 
esteemed  and  loved  their  chief. 

George  A.  Beach,  also  from  Toledo  where  he, 
spent  so  many  years  with  the  Wabash  Railroad 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Keenan  was  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  old  friends  and  colleagues. 

Frank  Vandenburg  from  the  Southern  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  and  Col.  John  J.  Dickey,  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  were  recounting  the  happy  days 
spent  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Yes,  I  remember  how  you  favored  big  bat- 
teries, big  relays  and  big  operators,"  ejaculated 
Col.  Dickey,  addressing  Vandenburg. 

"Yes,  and  I  recollect  how  you  used  to  like  to 
attend  the  yearly  gatherings  of  the  old-timers," 


returned.  Vandenburg,    with    a    broad  smile. 

"Right  you  are,  and  you  can  see  that  I  am  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand,"  came  from  Col.  Dickey 
as  he  halted  to  shake  hands  with  W.  B.  Hibbard 
and  J.  C.  Sheldon,  who  were  passing  along  in  an 
automobile. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  witness  the  meeting 
between  Harry  C.  Hppe  and  U.  J.  Fry,  the  former 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  latter  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  road  at  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Hope  was 
never  a  speechmaker  but  he  is  certainly  a  most 
delightful  and  entertaining  single-handed  talker. 

Mr.  Fry  was  in  his  usual  kind  and  gentle  mood 
and  made  inquiries  for  the  many  gone  before  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  meet. 

E.  J.  Little,  from  St.  Paul,  a  recent  arrival,  ac- 
companied Messrs.  Hope  and  Fry  around  the  Taber- 
nacle, shaking  hands  with  old  friends.  Mr.  Little 
brought  the  latest  telegraph  news  from  the  earth, 
which  was  listened  to  attentively. 

Many  old  commercial  superintendents  whose 
names  are  historical  with  the  telegraph  now  came 
along  in  automobiles  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

Of  course  there  was  the  revered  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
father  of  the  telegraph,  who  received  a  great  ovation. 
There  was  C.  H.  Haskins,  so  well  known  to  the 
old  Chicagoan,  Col.  J.  J.  S.  Wilson,  so  long  with 
the  Western  Union  at  Chicago;  I.  McMichael  and 
James  Swan  of  Minneapolis,  C.  O.  Rowe  of  Pitts- 
burg, E.  P.  Wright  of  Cleveland,  L.  C.  Baker  of 
St.  Louis,  Frank  G.  Beach  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  Cleveland ;  David  Flanery  of  New  Orleans, 
George  H.  Usher  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  C.  A.  Darlton  of 
Washington,  Asa  R.  Swift  of  Chicago,  S.  A.  D. 
Forristall  of  Boston,  Sam.  S.  Bogart,  Jesse  H. 
Bunnell  and  E.  G.  Cochrane  of  New  York,  and 
George  M.  Dugan  of  Tip  Top,  Ky. 

The  smiling  face  of  James  H.  Guild,  who  was 
superintendent  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company's  telegraphs  for  so  long  during 
the  pioneer  days  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  was 
much  in  evidence.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  happy 
throng  of  his  old  boys,  who  were  relating  all  the 
latest  news  which  came  up  from  the  earth.  Mr. 
Guild  had  always  been  a  great  exponent  of  total 
abstinence  and  he  expressed  much  pleasure  to  know 
that  both  Oregon  and  Washington  had  gone  dry. 
Many  of  the  other  superintendents  readily  gave 
their  "ok"  to  Mr.  Guild's  views. 

Frank  Jaynes,  James  Gamble,  George  Ladd,  R.  R. 
Haines,  Peter  Lovell  and  others  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  busily  engaged  in  making  the  day  pleasant  for 
all  those  in  attendance  and  in  this  they  were  cheer- 
fully assisted  by  their  brothers  from  the  East. 

A  committee  composed  of  Henry  C.  Hope,  U.  J. 
Fry  and  Wm.  Kline,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  telegram  of  congratulations  to  be  extended  the 
president  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents,  soon  to  convene  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  con- 
taining the  news  of  the  passing  of  Charles  A.. 
Tinker  were  read  with  much  interest  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  watch  the  Cannon  Ball 
Express  train  to  welcome  that  gentleman's  arrival 
on  the  planet  Mars. 
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The  meeting  is  still  in  session  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  there  will  be 
the  usual  excursion  over  the  little  planet,  all  to  be 
wound  up  by  a  magnificent  banquet. 

We  hope  to  receive  more  particulars  of  the  doings 
of  the  meeting  for  future  publication. 


Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Notes. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  where  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw  was  derived. 
Sampson  slew  his  enemies,  the  Philistines,  with  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  but  it  remained  for  Sampson 
Trask,  a  rancher  driving  a  Red  River  cart,  to  name 
the  city  of  Moose  Jaw  and  have  that  homely  appella- 
tion go  thundering  down  the  ages  of  time.  It  oc- 
curred this  way :  The  Red  River  cart  is  made  en- 
tirely of  wood,  including  the  axle,  hub  and  tire.  It 
emits  a  scream  which  is  loud  and  piercing,  and  a 
dozen  of  these  carts  will  put  to  shame  a  flock  of 
coyotes. 

Sampson  Trask,  in  coming  through  the  present 
city  of  Moose  Jaw,  had  the  misfortune  of  breaking 
one  of  the  wheels  of  his  cart  and  could  proceed  no 
further.  He  looked  around  to  find  some  instrument 
to  patch  up  the  broken  wheel  and  presently  dis- 
covered the  jaw  of  a  moose  partly  covered  with  dust. 
Deftly  did  he  utilize  this  relic  to  put  his  cart  to- 
gether, and  so  glad  was  he  to  be  able  to  continue  his 
journey  uninterruptedly  that  he  named  the  place 
Moose  Jaw;  that  is  how  that  cognomen  is 
now  on  the  map. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  however,  with  good, 
strong,  healthy  air,  and  abundance  of  crops  and 
some  of  the  nicest  people  in  the  world.  Everybody 
who  lives  in  Moose  Jaw  for  a  little  while  does  not 
care  to  leave  and  is  willing  to  live  and  die  in  the 
delectable  country. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  again  meet 
our  old  friend  of  years  ago,  Samuel  J.  Small,  and 
we  had  a  most  pleasant  and  entertaining  visit  from 
that  gentleman,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Rufus  Russell  is  chief  operator  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  has  labored  in  this  vineyard  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  is  one  of  those  good,  whole- 
some men  that  we  occasionally  meet  during  a  life- 
time. He  is  very  popular  with  his  men;  and  it  must 
be  said  to  their  credit  that  his  popularity  is  never 
imposed  upon. 

W.  Benjamin  Way ^  is  the  night  chief  and  is  an 
old  timer.  His  ambition  is  not  so  much  to  rise  in 
his  profession  as  it  is  to  do  his  work  well  and  live 
a  life  of  harmony  and  tranquility. 

Roy  D.  Collier  is  known  throughout  the  western 
country  and  is  a  gilt-edged  operator  and  a  clean-cut 
fine  young  gentleman.  He  is  well  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  his  reputation  as  given  is  fully 
established. 

Thomas  #H.  Lough,  of  the  printer  department,  is 
a  student  in  his  line  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  duties.  Mr.  Lough  is  a  very  pleasant 
vounjSf  man  to  meet. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Dawson  is  a  first  class  operator  and 


is  the  peer  of  any  of  the  masculine  gender  as  re- 
gards telegraphic  ability.  We  were  very  much 
pleased  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  name  which  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  telegraphic  home  in  northwest 
Canada,  W.  H.  Middlemiss.  This  gentleman  is  an 
old-timer  from  way  back  and  retains  both  his  grip 
and  popularity  with  his  colleagues. 

G.  Brownrigg,  recently  transferred  to  Moose  Jaw 
from  Swift  Current  is  making  progress  and  friends 
along  the  way. 

R.  B.  McCammon  is  day  traffic  chief.  Bob  comes 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in  Moose  Jaw  and  is 
noted  for  his  gentleness  of  spirit  and  unselfishness 
of  heart. 

H.  L.  Horn  is  a  dispatcher  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  an  old-timer  and  a  very  pleasant  gen- 
tleman. 

G.  D.  Fackler,  an  old-time  press  operator,  well 
known  to  the  fraternity  of  1900  and  of  late  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  particularly  at  Seattle,  came  to  Moose 
Jaw  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Moose  Jaw  Grain  Exchange,  and  has 
brought  that  institution  up  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  He  is  strictly  a  gilt-edged  operator  and 
possesses  rare  business  qualifications. 

Daniel  Coons  is  superintendent  for  this  district, 
having  risen  to  that  position  through  hard  work 
and  careful  attention  to  business.  Mr.  Coons  has 
for  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

The  manager,  S.  M.  Thurston,  is  a  very  business- 
like, energetic  and  courteous  gentleman  who  took 
pains  to  make  our  stay  in  Moose  Jaw  pleasant. 

R.  Gemmel  is  a  first  class  operator  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  his  own  way  in  uplifting  the 
craft  and  improving  their  condition. 

We  are  glad  to  carry  with  us  a  kind  remembrance 
of  all  the  good  people  we  met  during  our  sojourn  in 
the  city  with  the  homely  name. 

Appended  is  the  roster  of  the  Moose  Jaw  office : 

D.  Coons,  superintendent ;  S.  J.  Baker,  inspector ; 
D.  W.  Gibson,  chief  clerk;  S.  M.  Thurston,  man- 
ager; R.  Russell,  chief  operator;  W.  B.  Way,  night 
chief  operator ;  T.  R.  Miller,  late  night  chief ;  G.  D. 
Fackler,  manager,  Grain  Exchange.  Operators :  C. 
Stansfield,  R.  Gemmell,  B.  U.  Stiff,  J.  H.  Waddell, 
C.  McMahon,  P.  Henley,  S.  J.  Small,  Roy  D.  Col- 
lier, W.  Henley,  A.  McLaren,  W.  H.  Middlemiss, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Dawson,  Geo.  Brownrigg,  T.  F.  Lough, 
printer  supervisor;  F.  Neal,  Morkrum  operator 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

S.  R.  Crowder,  traffic  layout  engineer,  New  York, 
has  spent  ten  days  in  Chicago  in  connection  with 
contemplated  new  installations. 

H.  E.  Roberts  of  Vice-President  J.  C.  Willever's 
office,  New  York,  was  also  a  recent  visitor. 

Division  Traffic  Superintendent  J.  P.  Edwards 
recently  spent  two  days  with  friends  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  Busy  Bee  Hive. 

Probably  no  other  room  space  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  the  scene  of  as  much  activity  as  are  the 
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quarters  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
in  that  city.  Every  available  inch  of  space  is  occu- 
pied and  put  to  the  best  use  possible. 

When  the  company  moved  into  the  present  loca- 
tion it  was  thought  that  the  quarters  were  large 
enough  for  all  time,  and  if  anyone  had  the  temerity 
to  suggest  that  a  day  would  come  when  more  space 
would  be  necessary  he  would  have  been  jeered  at. 

The  old  philosophical  darkey  used  to  say :  "You 
can  nebber  tell  how  far  a  frog  is  gwine  to  jump 
till  you  see  him  light,"  and  you  can  never  figure 
upon  the  development  of  the  telegraph  business  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  progressive  people. 

Several  thousapd  persons  come  and  go,  to  and 
from  this  great  building.  Some  tarry  eight  or  nine 
hours  and  more  remain  as  visitors  just  that  number 
of  minutes,  but  the  corridors  and  elevators  are  con- 
stantly crowded. 

The  removal  of  the  plant  department  to  the  Web- 
ster Building  it  was  thought  would  relieve  the 
pressure,  but  it  was  only  temporarily,  and  today  the 
building  is  crowded  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  to  give  the  occu- 
pants of  this  building  more  room  and  it  might 
eventuate  in  moving  to  more  desirable  quarters, 
which  change  would  be  appreciated  by  everybody, 
including  the  public. 


Martin  J.  Tully,  an  old  timer,  is  chief  of  the  de- 
livery department.  Mr.  Tully's  head  contains  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  city. 

The  following  connected  with  the  plant  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Union  are  now  located  in 
the  Webster  Building,  Chicago:  L.  R.  Robinson, 
C.  C.  Bowers,  D.  McReynolds,  W.  W.  Watt,  E. 
Parsons,  W.  S.  Wood,  R.  Taylor. 

Chicago  Postal 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Lovelace  is  in  charge  of  the  first  New 
York  bonus  wire,  which  is  the  fastest  circuit  in  the 
office.   Her  work  is  strictly  gilt-edged. 

William  T.  Plummer,  the  pioneer  typewriter  man 
and  an  old  operator,  still  conducts  his  business  at 
901  Postal  Telegraph  building,  Chicago,  where  he 
has  earned  for  himself  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 


Miscellaneous. 

John  L.  Cassidy,  whose  cartoons  have  been  ad- 
mired by  the  craft  for  four  decades,  is  with  the 
North  American  Telegraph  Company  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

William  Burroughs,  so  well  known  to  the  Chica- 
goan  of  years  ago  as  the  Beau  Brummell  of  the  pro- 
fession is  still  in  the  business  here  with  a  broker 
firm. 

Miss  Emma  Hurley,  erstwhile  time  keeper  for  the 
Western  Union  at  Minneapolis,  is  now  filling  an 
important  position  in  the  printer  department  in  the 
same  city. 

Carl  B.  Knapp,  erstwhile  star  operator,  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  copper  industry,  is  now 
manager  for  Clements,  Curtis  and  Company  of 
Chicago. 

Walter  Murphy,  who  has  been  conducting  a 
brokerage  business  for  several  years  past,  has 
closed  his  office  and  returned  to  Chicago  where 


he  is  employed  by  the  brokerage  firm  of  Thomp- 
son and  McKinnon. 

Daniel  McKinnon  is  manager  of  the  Logan  and 
Bryan  telegraph  office  in  Minneapolis.  His  brother, 
John  is  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  in  Van- 
couver, and  another  brother,  Roderick,  is  a  partner 
in  the  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  Thompson  &  Mc- 
Kinnon. 

E.  W.  Mayfield,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
Telegraph  Company  is  conducting  a  large  and  profit- 
able brokerage  business  in  'Chicago.  Mr.  Mayfield 
is  well  known  among  the  fraternity  in  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Orton,  a  prominent  military  telegraph- 
er during  the  Civil  War  and  for  many  years  in  an- 
other line  of  business  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  writes  :- 
*'Your  renewing  my  subscription  each  year  is  agree- 
able to  my  taste  and  habits.  Am  enclosing  the  sub- 
stance for  renewal.  While  my  lines  are  divergent 
from  the  key  and  pen  of  former  years,  my  interest 
has  never  lagged  from  interest  in  the  Knights  of 
the  Morse  battalions." 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal 

During  the  past  two  months  this  company  has 
equipped  six  new  offices  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
of  New  York.  Five  of  these  offices  have  been 
moved  from  old  locations  and  one  is  a  newly  estab- 
lished office.  The  offices  transferred  are,  from  853 
Broadway  to  Nib.  23  Union  Square ;  from  Twenty- 
eighth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  to  No.  75  Madi- 
son Avenue;  from  the  north  side  of  Forty-second 
Street,  at  Fifth  Avenue,  to  the  new  Astor  Trust 
Building  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue ; 
from  Fifty-fourth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  to 
Fifty-first  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue;  from 
Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Broadway  to  No.  4  West 
Thirty-seventh  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue.  The  new 
office  opened  is  in  the  new  Berkeley  Building,  No. 
20  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  just  off  Fifth  Avenue. 
All  of  these  offices  contain  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment, a  special  feature  of  which  is  the  call  circuit 
instruments  consisting  of  the  new  miniature  district 
relays  and  annunciator  bells  of  efficient  and  hand- 
some design.  Also  a  new,  convenient  and  attractive 
type  of  Morse  switchboard.  Four  of  these  offices 
are  furnished  with  mahogany  fixtures  and  two  with 
oak.  All  of  the  planning  and  supervision  in  con- 
nection with  installing  these  new  offices  was  done 
by  Division  Engineer  J.  P.  O'Donohue.  and  Assist- 
ant Engineer  D.  McNicol. 

Joseph  M.  Sullivan,  for  many  years  an  operator 
employed  in  the  main  office,  died  April  15  of  heart 
disease.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Sullivan  was  well  known  to  the  tele- 
graphic fraternity  throughout  the  United  States 

and  Canada.   

New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  is 
again  at  his  desk  after  an  absence  from  his  office 
for  some  time  on  official  business. 

J.  E.  Palmer,  father  of  Chief  Operator  George  E. 
Palmer,  of  this  office,  who  has  spent  his  entire  life 
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in  the  telegraph  service,  has  been  added  to  the  force 
in  the  repeater  department.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  comes 
from  Pittsburgh,  is  an  expert  electrician,  and  'his 
addition  to  the  staff  is  both  timely  and  valuable. 

Among  the  deaths  recorded  since  our  previous 
issue  are  the  wives  of  F.  J.  Sheridan  on  April  16 
and  Ham  Fitchett  on  April  22,  and  Operator  J.  W. 
Miller,  who  passed  away  on  April  17. 

A  young  telegraph  messenger  picked  up  a  suit 
case  a  few  days  ago  containing  $10,000  that  had 
dropped  from  the  automobile  of  the  representative 
of  an  express  company.  He  took  it  to  the  express 
office  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  man  whose 
name  was  on  the  case,  and  for  his  honesty  was 
given  a  better  position  with  the  express  company. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Driscoll,  operator,  city  lines, 
was  married  on  April  15  to  George  Walsh  of  the 
multiplex  department. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Western  Union. 

The  wife  of  Harry  McKeldin,  chief  operator  of 
this  office,  was  struck  by  an  automobile  on  April  21 
and  died  a  few  minutes  after  reaching  the  hospital. 
Mrs.  McKeldin  was  well  known  on  account  of  her 
frequent  attendance  at  the  reunions  of  the  Old-Time 

Telegraphers.   

Detroit,  Mich.,  Western  Union. 

J.  M.  Fair,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  man- 
ager in  this  city,  has  been  retired  on  pension.  Mr. 
Fair  was  manager  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  1897  to  1903, 
and  manager  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1903  to  191 1, 
when  he  resigned,  and  in  1912  accepted  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  in  the  manager's  office  here.  Mr. 
Fair  entered  the  service  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  in  1872  at  Leamington,  Ont.,  and  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Western  Union  from  1880,  work- 
ing in  many  of  the  larger  offices  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 


Philadelphia  Postal 

Philadelphia  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  re- 
cent dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club  at  New  York. 
C.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  club  was  for  many 
years  located  in  this  city  and  the  Quaker  City  is 
proud  to  pay  its  homage  to  the  club  and  its  presi- 
dent. 

On  account  of  the  recent  explosion  near  Chester, 
Pa.,  J.  H.  Liberman  and  H.  L.  Eastman,  two  of 
Philadelphia's  expert  operators  were  assigned  to 
aid  Manager  Conley  in  handling  the  flood  of  tele- 
graph business. 

"•Cupid"  is  once  more  on  the  job  in  the  main 
office.  J.  J.  Hardy  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent, 
and  Miss  Anna  M.  Ryan  of  the  bookkeeping  de- 
partment were  married  on  April  18.  The  newly 
wedded  couple  spent  their  honeymoon  at  Atlantic 
City  and  visited  points  of  interest  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  have  the  best  wishes  of  the 
entire  staff  for  their  future  happiness. 

The  Pottsville  office  is  now  located  in  its  new 
quarters  in  the  Chronicle  building.  The  office  has 
been  fitted  up  with  the  latest  fixtures  and  the  furni- 
ture is  all  of  oak  being  in  harmony  with  the  other 
wood-work  finishings.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  offices  in  that  locality.  Superintendent 


C.  E.  Bagley  is  proud  of  the  new  location  and  the 
office  force.  The  wiring  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Philadelphia  office  Electrician  Alford  G.  Car- 
penter, and  D.  Rhein  and  H.  Wise,  assistants.  The 
interior  work  and  the  furnishings  were  supervised 
by  Frank  Burke,  Philadephia  master  carpenter. 
George  Lord  is  the  manager  and  H.  Bierman, 
operator. 

Robert  S.  Willis,  operator  for  E.  B.  Smith  and 
Company,  this  city,  bankers  and  brokers,  died  on 
April  9. 

The  father  of  Russell  Keys,  clerk  to  District 
Foreman  Gorsuch,  died  on  April  23.  Mr.  Keys  a 
few  months  ago  lost  his  mother. 


Dot  and  Dash  Club. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Dot  and  Dash 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  club  the  late  S.  S. 
Garwood  was  president,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bagley,  first 
vice-president,  presided.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
attended  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  club  since 
its  inception. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Weir  made  a  report  for  the  gov- 
erning board.  Reports  were  also  read  by  the  treas- 
urer, Mr.  James  Wilson ;  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Donnelly,  and  the  auditing  committee. 

During  the  previous  twelve  months  the  following 
members  of  the  club  passed  away :  President  S.  S. 
Garwood,  T.  Walter  Baird,  O.  J.  DeRousse,  J.  A. 
Sisk  and  C.  W.  Zecher.  The  following  members  of 
the  club  spoke  in  memory  of  the  departed :  Messrs. 
E.  W.  Miller,  A.  J.  Weir,  R.  J.  Murray,  A.  G. 
Strickland,  J.  E.  Williams,  J.  M.  Tones,  Jos.  Mclver, 
R.  C.  Mecredy,  F.  R.  Webb  and*E.  C.  Boileau. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows :  President,  C.  E. 
Bagley;  first  vice-president,  J.  W.  Reed;  second 
vice-president,  A.  S.  Weir;  third  vice-president, 
J.  C.  Johnson;  fourth  vice-president,  F.  W.  Grif- 
fin; secretary,  R.  A.  Black;  treasurer,  James  H. 
Wilson;  governing  board,  E.  C.  Boileau,  J.  A. 
Chapman,  F.  E.  Maize,  E.  W.  Miller,  I.  D.  Maize, 
J.  M.  Jones,  A.  G.  Strickland,  F.  R.  Webb,  John 
Wintrup,  H.  M.  Brown  and  A.  G.' Wallace. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  partaking  of  an 
enjoyable  repast. 

At  the  organization  meeting  for  the  year  191 7, 
President  C.  E.  Bagley  was  in  the  chair  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Strickland  was  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  meeting  was  fully  attended  and  glowing  re- 
ports and  prospects  were  heard  from  all  sides.  The 
present  year  promises  to  be  a  very  prosperous  one 
for  the  Dot  and  Dash  Club. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

An  instructive  talk  on  the  use  and  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  single  line  relay  was  given  by  Late 
Night  Chief  J.  J.  Mullen,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Western  Union  Electrical  Society.  Refreshments 
and  dancing  followed  the  business  meeting. 

Repeater  Chief  M.  C.  Harrington  and  Repeater 
Attendant  R.  L.  Stevens  have  recently  returned 
from  vacations. 

A.  E.  Ridley  has  been  appointed  Multiplex  at- 
tendant. 
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Multiplex  machines  have  replaced  Barclays  on  the 
Buffalo  and  Philadelphia  locals. 

A  baby  girl  has  reached  the  home  of  Supervisor 
H.  E.  Zinzer. 

Wm.  Sheridan  of  the  Journal  office  accompanied 
the  Red  Sox  Special  to  the  Hot  Springs  training 
camp. 

Messrs.  Angel  of  the  North  Sydney  and  Bailey 
of  the  Bay  Roberts  cable  stations  were  recent 

office  visitors.   

Denver,  CoL,  Western  Union. 

Morse  Department — Late  arrivals  are  C.  H. 
Beam  and  L.  P.  Wynn.  C.  B.  Kruger  has  been 
transferred  from  Billings,  Mont.  R.  L.  Berger  has 
been  absent  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  wife.  E.  V.  Rogers  transferred  from  Okla- 
homa City.  Bernard  Cummings  returned  from  ser- 
vice with  the  National  Guard  on  the  Mexican  bord- 
er.   H.  L.  Jones  transferred  from  Billings,  Mont. 

C.  H.  Doyle  transferred  from  Kansas  City  as  wire 
chief,  relieving  E.  E.  Stanfield,  who  has  gone  to 
Helena  as  chief  operator.  F.  B.  Rose  transferred 
from  Cheyenne.  W.  J.  Miles  is  absent  on  furlough. 
L.  D.  Hastings  transferred  to  Billings,  Mont.,  R.  H. 
Tobin,  office  messenger,  has  joined  the  navy.  Mri. 
J.  F.  Gardner,  visiting  nurse,  transferred  to  San 
Francisco.  S.  P.  Apodaca  transferred  to  Albuquer- 
que, N.  M.,  W.  W.  Giffin,  student  traffic  and  regu- 
lating department  transferred  to  Billings,  Mont.,  M. 

D.  Bancroft,  night  monitor,  transferred  to  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  relieved  by  A.  J.  Loeb. 

Multiplex  Department — J.  H.  Learnard  and  C.  A. 
Bradbury  have  just  returned  from  the  Mexican 
border  service  with  the  National  Guard.  Wm. 
Adams  has  joined  the  navy  and  left  a  short  time 
ago  for  the  training  school.  Harry  H.  Fisher 
transferred  from  San  Francisco  as  multiplex  at- 
tendant, Miss  Dean  Wood  has  returned  from  fur- 
lough. 

Telephone  Department — Miss  Carrie  Smith,  in- 
structor, goes  to  Wichita  for  a  few  months  as  ftir 
structor,  being  relieved  by  Miss  Isabella  Ferguson, 
who  in  turn  is  relieved  by  H.  L.  Cox  of  the  night 
force,  Emmitt  Dunn,  late  night  supervisor,  re- 
lieving Mr.  Cox  as  night  supervisor,  Thomas  Mar- 
tin will  be  the  late  night  supervisor. 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  assessments  619  and 
620  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
N.  Young  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  Henry,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  la. ;  S.  H.  Ingersoll,  Estill  Springs,  Tenn. ; 
C.  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  Costelloe,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  J.  P.  McCabe,  Cincinnati,  O.;  A.  Mc- 
Neely,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  S.  D.  Sprigg,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  J.  C.  Wilson,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  A.  Tinker, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  W.  J.  Wallis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
W.  D.  Schram,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  B.  Austin,  for  many  years  prominent 
in  telegraph  and  press  circles  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
now  living  in  retirement  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  writes : 
"Although  I  am  out  of  the  telegraphic  ranks  now, 
I  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  affairs.  One  never 
entirely  gets  away  from,  it,  you  know,  so  I  am  always 
glad  when  the  Age  arrives.,, 


An  order  reached  our  office  recently  reading: 
"Send  me  quickly  as  possible  one  Conklin  on  the 
Phonograph."  The  popularity  of  Cohen  on  the 
Telephone  will  now  disappear  in  favor  of  the  first 
mentioned  record.   

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Duncan,  formerly  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  several  years  past  in 
other  business  in  that  city  writes :  "You  are  right 
in  renewing  this  subscription  from  time  to  time  as 
I  am  still  keeping  up  through  your  paper  with  my 
telegraph  friends."  

Mr.  J.  Hoffman,  manager,  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  renewing  his 
subscription,  writes :  "I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  series  of  talks  on  Efficiency  Engineering 
in  the  Telegraph  Service.  In  my  opinion  these 
articles  are  worth  several  times  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Age."   

Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  manager,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  remitting  to 
cover  his  subscription,  writes:  "The  educational 
articles  printed  in  your  publication  are  very  bene- 
ficial."  

Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fits  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,160,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35900O 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

Wastarn  Union  Building,  16  Dey  Strost,  9a.rn.toSp.nu 
Postal  Building,  2S3  Broadway,  Room  1030,  £30  to  4.30  pjn., 

Fridays,  and  saoh  15th  and  last  day  off  month. 
Tolophons  Building,  24  Walkor  Strost.  Room  1129.  Daily 

9  a*  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Satardeiy*  1  p.  m. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 
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Call  for  Operators  for  Government  Service. 

We  do  not  read  or  hear  much  about  war  prepara- 
tions in  this  country  these  days  since  the  first  ex- 
citement over  the  declaration  of  war  has  subsided, 
but  the  government  is  not  napping  by  any  means. 
Preparations  are  going  forward  with  great  vigor 
in  Washington,  while  the  people  are  inclined  to 
forget  that  we  are  in  an  actual  state  of  war. 

Among  the  most  important  services  required  by 
the  government  to  conduct  warlike  operations  is 
signaling,  and  a  call  has  been  made  by  the  War 
Department  for  hundreds  of  operators.  Young 
women  as  well  as  young  men  are  urged  to  enter 
the  telegraph  service  and  the  training  of  this  army 


of  telegraphers  will  be  a  great  undertaking.  These 
operators  are  to  enable  the  government  to  handle 
its  war  telegraph  business  without  taking  any  more 
operators  from  the  railroad  and  commercial  tele- 
graph forces,  many  members  of  which  have  joined 
the  colors.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany alone  will  undertake  the  task  of  training 
2,500  operators  for  the  government  service.  There 
are  more  than  30,000  amateur  wireless  operators  in 
the  United  States  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  young 
men  will  come  forward  and  help  their  country  in 
the  present  crisis. 

Young  women  are  particularly  desired  for  com- 
mercial work,  according  to  the  government  appeal, 
and  this  will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this 
class  of  help  to  aid  the  cause  too.  Women  are  doing 
active  and  important  work  in  all  countries  at  war 
and  America  should  lead  in  this  great  movement. 

Telegraph  operators  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy 
occupy  preferred  positions,  both  as  to  rank  and  pay, 
and  this  will  be  a  great  incentive  to  ambitious  young 
men  to  join  either  branch. 

The  present  time  is  full  of  opportunity  for  teleg- 
raphers" and  they  should  not  hesitate  to  do  what 
they  can  to  further  the  cause  to  which  the  United 
States  is  now  committed. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Poles. 

Centrifugal  force  applied  to  a  mass  of  concrete 
within  a  form  in  the  manufacture  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
art  of  pole  making.  By  this  method  the  density 
of  the  mass  is  the  highest  possible  with  a  conse- 
quent maximum  strength  of  structure.  The  pole 
is  reinforced  and  in  all  points  it  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  poles  of  other  materials. 

A  concrete  pole  made  in  this  manner  should 
last  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  should  be  practically  nothing, 
and  while  the  first  cost  is  somewhat  higher  than 
a  treated  wooden  pole,  its  longer  life  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  greater  original  cost. 
Such  a  pole  is  much  superior  to  fabricated  and 
other  steel  poles  which  require  painting  every 
year  to  avoid  failure  due  to  deterioration,  rust, 
etc.  An  interesting  account  of  the  method  of 
manufacture  of  concrete  poles  of  this  type  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Tragic  Death  of  Two  Champion  Telegraphers. 

The  untimely  death  of  George  W.  Conkling, 
champion  telegrapher,  recalls  to  mind  the  fate  of 
another  champion  twenty-eight  years  ago — J.  B. 
Roloson — who  was  killed  in  Brooklyn  while  riding 
a  bicycle.  Both  men  were  tall  and  well-built.  They 
were  brilliant  telegraphers  and  won  laurels  in  tele- 
graph tournaments.  Conkling's  death  was  the  result 
of  the  upsetting  of  an  automobile  in  which  he  was 
riding,  and  that  of  Roloson  by  being  run  down  by 
a  butcher  wagon  while  riding  a  bicycle. 
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Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 


of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  May  1 1 : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  119% 

Mackay  Companies  ,  83-84 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64-65 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$S.oo)   2y2 
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Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  APRIL  IO. 

1,221,814.  Electric  Telegraph  System.  To  C. 
Adams-Randall,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,221,865  and  1,221,866.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.   To  L.  H.  Johnson,  New  York. 

1,221,870.  Telegraphy.  To  I.  Kitsee,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1,221,879.  Semi- Automatic  Telephone  System. 
To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,221,917.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  B.  Sperry,  New  York. 

1,222,043.  Telephone  System.  To  F.  M.  Slough, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,222,077.  Fraud-Detecting  Telephone  Toll  Sys- 
tem.  To  V.  D.  Cousins,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,222,151.  Pay  Telephone  Electric  Recorder.  To 
A.  F.  Sipperley,  Denver,  Col. 

1,222.303.  Quadruplex  Telegraphy.  To  I.  Kit- 
see,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,222,323.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  A. 
Raynsford,  New  York. 

1.222.342.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
R.  S.  Wilbur,  New  York. 

1.222.343.  Extension  Telephone  Signal.  To 
P.  J.  Wires,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.222.348.  Electric  Telephone  Talking  Machine. 
E.  H.  Amet,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 

1,222,567.  Transmitting  Apparatus  for  Wireless 
Telegraph  Stations.  To  F.  G.  Simpson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

ISSUED  APRIL  17. 

1,222,771.  Telegraphic  Receiving  Organism.  To 
I.  Kitsee,  Philadelphia. 

1,222,790.  Telephone  Transmitter.  To  J.  G. 
Nolen  and  R.  L.  McElroy,  New  York. 

1,222,879.  Telephone  System.  To  A.  E.  Lun- 
dell, New  York. 

1,222,986.  Circuit  Controlling  Telephone  Re- 
ceiver Support.   To  W.  Pick,  N(ew  York. 

1,223,020.  Telephone  System.  To  W.  Aitken, 
London,  England. 

1.223.349.  Telephone  System.  To  F.  W.  Dun- 
bar, Chicago,  Til. 

TSSUED  APRIL  24. 

1,223,369.  Telephone  System.  To  E.  E.  Clem- 
ent, Cleveland.  Ohio. 

t, 223,-176.  Wireless  Receiving  System.  To  L. 
Espenschied,  New  York. 

1,223,382.  Locking  Mechanism  for  Impulse- 
Transmitters.    To  C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,223,463.  Printing  Telegraph.  To  J.  E.  Wright. 
New  York. 

t. 223,496.  Electrostatic  Telephone  System.  To 
I.  Langmuir.  New  York. 


1,223,506.  Common  Battery  Automatic  Tele- 
phone System.   To  T.  G.  Martin,  Chicago. 


PERSONAL, 

Mr.  Baker's  Birthday. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baker,  one  of  the  most  prominent  telegraph  of- 
ficials during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  re- 
tired from  active  service,  his  friends  remembered 
him  on  his  birthday,  which  occurred  recently,  by 
sending  him  numerous  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  his  future.  Mr.  Baker  may  be  out  of 
business  touch  with  his  friends  but  he  is  certainly 
not  forgotten,  as  is  often  the  case  with  retired 
officials.  So  numerous  were  the  well  wishes  sent 
him  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  which  was  mailed  to  each 
of  those  who  remembered  him : 

'To  my  friends  and  associates  for  many  years: 

"Your  birthday  greetings  and  kind  wishes 
caused  me  much  pleasure. 

"Such  evidence  of  kindly  interest  and  good 
feeling  after  so  many  years  of  close  association 
should  be  and  is  indeed  highly  prized. 

"I  beg  to  assure  you  all  that  I  heartily  recipro- 
cate all  your  kindly  expressions  of  good  will. 

"Wishing  I  could  take  you  each  by  the  hand 
and  look  into  your  eyes  and  tell  you  how  happy 
you  have  made  me  and  how  highly  I  regard  your 
friendship,  I  am,  with  all  good  wishes  to  you, 
"Sincerelv  yours, 

"William  H.  Baker." 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York,  who  retired  from  active  service  ten  years 
ago,  is  in  Japan.  He  will  visit  China  before  return- 
ing home. 

Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  the  well-known  scientist  and 
electrical  engineer,  will  be  presented  with  the 
Edison  Medal  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York,  May 
18.  This  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Tesla  De- 
cember 13,  1916  "for  meritorious  achievement  in 
his  early  original  work  in  polyphase  and  high 
frequency  electric  current." 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Ptttlltps,  who  is  making-  a  tour 
of  the  South,  was  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  recently.  He  is 
being  honored  by  newspaper  and  telegraph  people 
wherever  he  visits.  While  in  Mobile  he  gave  a 
telegraph  and  wireless-record  demonstration. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Borciiers  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  and  telephone  of  The  Texas 
Tomoanv,  with  headonarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  vice 
J.  R.  Mayer,  deceased. 


Large  Task  for  Telegraph  Companies. — Hon. 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of  the  treasurv.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  Mav  3  telegraphed  to  the  entire 
list  of  27,^13  national  and  state  banks  and  trust 
companies  in  the  United  States  authorizing  them  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  $?.r>oo.ooo.orr>  bond 
offering,  enlisting  their  co-operation,  and  requesting 
them  to  telegraph  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  bonds  each  would  take  for  itself  and  patrons. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  who  recently  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  found  affairs  in  all 
the  offices  he  visited  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. "Business  is  good  at  all  points,"  he  said, 
"and  I  have  never  found  greater  harmony  and 
good  feeling  among  the  employes  than  on  this 

triJ>/' 

Vice-President  C.  C.  Adams  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Nassau  County  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. The  hospital  is  located  at  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  out- 
side of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  is  on  a  trip  of 
inspection  through  the  middle  west.  He  will  be 
absent  ten  days. 

General  Superintendent  E.  W.  Collins,  of 
Chicago,  and  Superintendent  John  F.  Looney,  of 
Indianapolis,  visited  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently,  Mr. 
Collins  going  on  to  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  to 
visit  these  offices  that  were  formerly  in  his  territory 
when  he  was  a  superintendent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Richards,  the  newly  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Division,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  was  tendered  a  complimentary  dinner 
at  the  Muelbach  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  the 
local  staff,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  new 
post. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Beckman,  recently  appointed 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  office  of  this 
company,  was  born  in  Chicago,  October  11,  1885. 
He  began  his  telegraph  career  in  August,  1899.  He 
has  been  with  this  company  since  1906  occupying 
many  important  positions. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Harden,  Jr.,  cashier  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
a  like  position.  He  is  succeeded  by  Emmett  John- 
son, former  manager  of  the  Western  Union  office 
at  Charleston. 

Mr.  Merrill  G.  Morris,  son  of  Mr.  William 
Morris,  manager  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  office  of  this 
company,  has  passed  the  examination  for  the  Platts- 
burg,  N|  Y.,  reserve  officers'  camp. 

Managers  Appointed.  —  Miss  Mildred  Murray, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. ;  George  D.  Baughman,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio;  T.  J.  Hall,  Washington  Court  House, 
Ohio;  J.  R.  Shannon,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  C.  L. 
Prefontaine,  Kokomo,  Ind. ;  Harris  Gaines,  De 
Land,  Fla. ;  E.  A.  DeSautelle,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  H.  L. 
Knowles,  Adrian,  Mich. ;  C.  H.  Preston,  Eugene, 
Ore. ;  Bertha  Cohoon,  Owosso,  Mich. ;  H.  L.  Han- 
cock, Henderson,  N.  C. 


Alpheus  B.  Richards,  General  Super- 
intendent, Pacific  Division. 

The  announcement  that  Alpheus  B.  Richards, 
district  superintendent  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  to  be  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Division,  in  effect 
May  15,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
succeeding  J.  G.  Blake,  transferred  to  Chicago  as 


general  agent,  will  be  regarded  with  approval. 
Wherever  Mr.  Richards  is  known,  his  abilities,  his 
extensive  and  practical  acquaintance  with  tele- 
graphic needs,  as  well  as  his  probity  of  character 
are  freely  recognized. 

Under  Mr.  Richards'  superintendency,  the  fifth 
district,  Western  Division,  has  been  brought  up  to 
a  high  state  of  efficiency,  demonstrating  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  man.  He  is  a  student  and  stands 
high  as  an  electrician,  in  which  capacity  he  has  acted 


A.    B.  RICHARDS. 


as  a  successful  instructor  to  many  of  those  about 
him,  and  others  occupying  positions  of  prominence 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  He  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  producing  end  of  the  business.  We 
quote  from  his  article  in  the  January,  191 1,  Postal 
Telegraph  : 

"I  cannot  promise  you  that  the  study  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph,  or  a  close  acquaintance  with  rules 
will  bring  you  promotion  or  increase  in  salary. 
Yet,  I  am  sure  that  these  studies  rightly  pursued 
will  do  much  in  making  you  more  useful  to  yourself 
and  to  the  corporation  you  represent.  And  is  there 
anything  more  worthy  of  your  time  and  attention 
than  the  bettering  of  yourself  and  your  condition  ?" 

Mr.  Richards  holds  that  the  employe  is  efficient 
who  studies  his  company's  literature  and  endeavors 
to  familiarize  himself  with  its  policies. 


Birthday  Anniversary  of  E.  E.  Heasley,  Chief 
Operator,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chief  Operator  E.  E.  Heasley  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  office,  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
traveling  bag  and  a  gold  watch-chain  with  a  gold 
knife  attached  on  April  23,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  at  his  home  in  the  East  End,  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  W.  F.  Craig  of  the  Press  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  history  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company  and  Superintendent  H. 
Scrivens  made  a  brief  speech  and  presented  the 
bag  and  watch-chain  to  Mr.  Heasley. 

Mr.  Heasley  was  born  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  April 
22,  1864.   He  learned  telegraphy  at  that  place  and 
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was  made  manager  of  the  Western  Union  office 
when  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  four  years' 
service  he  resigned  to  go  West  and  worked  in 
nearly  all  of  the  principal  western  cities,  return- 
ing to  Pittsburgh  in  1888  for  the  Postal  Tele- 
graphnCable  Company.  In  1895  he  accepted  a 
position  as  wire  chief  for  the  American  Telephone 


E.  E.  HEASLEY. 


and  Telegraph  Company  at  Pittsburgh.  He  left 
this  service  in  1907  to  return  to  the  Postal  Com- 
pany and  filled  the  positions  of  repeater  chief, 
wire  chief  and  assistant  night  chief  operator.  He 
was  appointed  chief  operator  in  August,  191 5. 

Mr.  Heasley  is  very  progressive  and  resource- 
ful, has  a  pleasing  address,  and  is  well  liked  by 
his  associates. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Messrs.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  commercial  department,  and  T.  W.  Carroll,  gen- 
eral manager,  Eastern  Division,  have  returned  from 
a  business  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
division.  Mr.  Willever  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Willever. 

An  Emergency  Call  for  operators  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  War  Department,  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  has  placed  its  facil- 
ities at  the  disposal  of  the  government  to  teach 
2,500  operators.  The  call  is  for  young  women  as 
well  as  for  young  men.  Several  thousand  young 
men  and  women  are  needed  for  telegraph  service 
either  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  or  to  re- 
place those  in  commercial  work  who  are  leaving 
positions  to  join  the  colors. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Welch,  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
cables,  New  York,  was  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last 
week,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  sister. 

Mr.  W.  McD.  Milne,  division  auditor,  Chicago, 
was  in  New  York  recently  on  business. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Jones,  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Fashbaugh's 
office,  has  gone  to  Hearts  Content,  N.  F.,  in  the 
interests  of  the  multiplex  system. 


Captain  James  Adams,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  com- 
mander of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's cable  ship  "Minia,"  was  in  New  York  re- 
cently on  business. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Thatcher,  for  the  last  six  years  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Union  office  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  East  Bay  Water 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.  Mr.  Thatcher  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Commercial 
Club  on  April  7,  tendered  by  the  Western  Union 
office  force. 


Corpus  Christi  Rotary  Club. 

March  29  was  "Western  Union  Luncheon  Day" 
for  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Rotary  Club  and 
many  messages  of  greetings  were  received  from 
Rotarians  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Heath,  manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi  office, 
spoke  a  good  word  for  that  city.  He  says  in 
Corpus  Christi  one  "can  fish,  shoot,  bathe  or  fight 
every  day  in  the  year.  There  is  only  one  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  World !"  and  the  enterprise  and  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  Manager  Heath  in  keeping 
his  city  constantly  in  the  lime-light  are  productive 
of  beneficial  results  to  the  entire  population.  It 
proves  what  the  manager  of  an  office  can  do  when 
he  has  the  interest  of  his  community  at  heart. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hannah,  manager  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  Telegraph  Company  at  Panama, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president  J. 
Leonard  Merrill,  of  this  company,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Mr.  W.  E.  Russell,  form- 
erly of  Fisherman's  Point,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
has  been  appointed  acting  manager  at  Panama,  vice 
Mr.  Hannah.  Mr.  Hannafc  is  an  old  employe  in 
the  company's  service,  having  occupied  positions 
of  acting  manager  at  Iquique,  Chile,  and  Santiago, 
Chile. 

Guarding  Cable  Stations.  —  Guardsmen  are 
now  protecting  the  cable  stations  of  the  Commer- 
cial Cable  Company  and  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I. 

Cable  Censorship  Regulations. — All  cable- 
grams to  and  from  the  United  States  must  now 
conform  to  the  United  States  censorship  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  British  and  French  regulations,  which  have 
been  in  force  since  August,  1914,  and  will  make  no 
change  in  transatlantic  cablegrams  except  transat- 
lantic cablegrams  via  Europe  to  South  America. 
These  cablegrams  will  now  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  other  transatlantic  cablegrams.  They 
must  be  written  in  plain  lanuage,  either  English  or 
French,  or  in  one  of  the  authorized  codes  and  be 
signed  by  the  name  of  the  firm,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  by  at  least  the  surname.  Cablegrams 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  cablegrams,  via  San 
Francisco,  to  Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  China 
and  Japan,  etc.,  are  now  subject  to  practically  the 
same  restrictions  as  transatlantic  cablegrams,  ex- 
cept that  code  addresses  registered  prior  to  Tan- 
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uary  1,  191 7,  may  continue  to  be  used  and  messages 
in  plain,,  language  may  be  in  Ebglish,  French  or 
Spanish.   

Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  May  11,  1917,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable),  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917 ;  Martinique-Paramaribo,  April 
10,  1917:  Cap  St.  Jacques-Doson,  April  13,  1917. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Perry,  general  manager,  will  short- 
ly leave  for  an  inspection  trip  throughout  the  West. 

R.  V.  Aubin,  aged  thirty-two  years,  manager  of 
the  Quebec  office  of  this  company,  died  in  Ottawa, 
April  17,  of  heart  trouble.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  this  company  since  1906,  and  was  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons  office  at  Ottawa  in  1912. 
He  was  appointed  manager  at  Quebec  in  November, 
1914.  Mr.  Aubin  was  Quebec  agent  for  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age. 

This  Company  announces  an  emergency  bonus 
payable  to  married  men  to  assist  them  to  meet  the 
conditions  caused  by  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Davies.  traffic  superintendent,  -Great 
North  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Toronto,  Ont., 
was  in  New  York  recently  on  company  business. 

Messrs.  George  Hogarth  and  C.  E.  Lillie  have 
been  appointed  commercial  manager  and  local  man- 
ager, respectively,  of  the  Great  North  Western 
Telegraph  Company  at  Toronto,  Ont.  These  ap- 
pointments were  made  to  meet  the  steady  increase 
in  the  company's  business.  Mr.  Hogarth  has  been 
in  the  company's  service  over  thirty-five  years  and 
Mr.  Lillie  more  than  fifteen  years.  Both  gentle- 
men are  efficient  and  valued  officials. 

H.  A.  Logan,  Wounded  Soldier,  Drowned. — 
In  the  May  1  issue,  under  the  head  of  Canadian 
Notes,  a  paragraph  appeared  stating  that  Harold  A. 
Logfan,  formerly  manager  of  the  Great  North 
Western  Telegraph  office  at  Belleville.  Ont.,  who 
two  years  ago,  had  enlisted  for  overseas  service, 
had  been  wounded  while  fighting  in  France.  A  later 
dispatch  states  that  he  was  being  conveyed  from 
France  to  England  on  a  hospital  ship,  which  was 
torpedoed,  and  was  drowned.  Mr.  Logan's  home 
was  in  Halifax.  He  was  wounded  in  both  arms 
and  had  spent  some  time  in  a  hospital  in  France. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  returned 
from  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

Mr.  Union  N.  Beth  ell,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  to 


investigate  the  condition  of  state  institutions  in 
New  Jersey. 

*The  Telephone  In  Japan. 

BY  CHUGO  OH  IRA. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  in  Japan  are 
not  merely  public  utilities ;  they  are  government 
necessities.  With  regard  to  the  telephone  system, 
because  of  its  being  under  government  control,  it 
differs  much  from  the  system  in  America;  the  instal- 
lation of  telephones  is  made  only  within  the  limits 
ot  the  national  budget,  and  the  charges  for  service 
arc  based  on  an  numial  flat  rate,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  calls  made. 

The  demand  for  telephone  extension  has  recently 
been  growing  so  lapidly  that  without  -peedy  instal- 
lation great  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the  public.  It 
was  because  of  this  inconvenience  that  many  appeals 
were  addressed  to  the  government  in  191 6  by  va- 
rious Chambers  of  Commerce.  To  satisfy  the  demand 
the  government  incorporated  in  the  budget  for 
1917-18  a  substantial  increase  for  telephones.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Diet,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  last  January  the  Diet  was  dissolved. 

According  to  representations  made  last  May  by 
the  Osaka  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  were  134,- 
300  applications  for  telephone  installation  at  the 
end  of  1 9 14  still  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  prac- 
tice of  leaving  unattended  to  so  many  applications 
for  telephones  for  years  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  Japan.  It  forces  people  who  must  have  a  tele- 
phone installed  at  once  to  buy  from  others  their 
telephone  rights,  for  which  they  are  forced  to  pay 
large  amounts  of  money.  Such  transactions  usually 
take  place  through  brokers,  who  nowadays  do  a 
very  flourishing  business  in  this  particular  line. 

The  delay  in  making  installations  is  not  due  to 
the  un remunerative  nature  of  the  telephone  enter- 
prise. During  the  first  period,  which  extended  from 
1896  to  1903,  this  enterprise  yielded  a  profit  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  an  average,  on  the  total 
capital  invested.  During  the  second  period,  1907  to 
1912,  the  profit  increased  to  18  per  cent.;  in  1914 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  15,690,000  yen,  and 
expenditure  to  6,210,000  yen,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
9,480,000  yen,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
invested.  The  total  receipts  of  1916  are  estimated 
at  20,000,000  yen.  In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity 
for  telephone  extension  and  the  profitable  nature  of 
the  work,  the  public  has  begun  to  demand  that  the 
telephone  account  be  separated  from  the  general  ac- 
count and  made  independent,  so  that  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  telephones  may  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  telephone  communication. 

Also  the  past  year  found  the  Department  of 
Communications  considering  plans  for  changing  the 
present  system  of  telephone  charges.  According 
to  the  department's  report,  each  telephone  in  Tokio 
makes  on  an  average  twenty-two  calls  per  day — an 
average  much  higher  than  that  of  American  and 
European  cities — while  even  in  New  York  the  aver- 
age is  only  ten  per  day.  Some  telephones  in  Tokio 
make  one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred  calls  per 
day.    The  authorities  believe  that  the  public  often 
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make  unnecessary  calls  because  charges  are  not 
based  on  number  of  calls.  Unnecessary  calls  pre- 
vent quick  communication  and  cause  inconvenience 
to  those  who  have  important  messages  to  communi- 
cate. With  the  introduction  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, it  is  believed  that  telephone  subscribers  will  find 
their  telephones  more  useful,  since  they  will  not  find 
the  line  "busy"  so  often  when  they  wish  to  use  the 
telephone. 


J.  W.  George,  aged  forty  years,  district  plant 
chief,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  died  April  29.  Mr.  George 
was  a  native  of  Maryland. 

RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

Marconi  Notes. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  David  SarnofT,  commercial  manager, 
New  York,  recently  spent  two  days  in  Washington 
in  conference  with  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  New  York,  has  issued  a  letter  to  em- 
ployes of  the  company  announcing  that  employes 
who  have  enrolled  or  may  enroll  in  the  naval  or 
army  reserves  will  continue  to  be  protected  under 
the  company's  life  and  accident  insurance  plan,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  op- 
eration, so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  government 
service ;  and  their  absence  while  so  engaged  will  not 
break  the  continuity  of  their  service  and  seniority 
benefits  with  the  Marconi  Company. 

Mr.  G.  S.  DeSousa,  traffic  manager,  was  in  Boston 
last  week  on  company  business. 

Owing  to  congestion  of  orders  due  to  war  condi- 
tions the  Marconi  Company  is  erecting  a  large  addi- 
tion to  its  works  at  Aldene,  N.  J.  About  1,000  work- 
men will  be  employed  in  three  shifts.  It  is  expected 
that  the  extensions  will  be  completed  in  June. 

Mr.  Mitsuru  Sayeki,  radio  engineer,  Department 
of  Communications  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
who  has  been  in  New  York  several  months  investi- 
gating radio  conditions,  will  sail  for  Tokyo  on 
May  23  on  the  steamer  "Persia  Maru"  from  San 
Francisco.  He  will  spend  ten  days  in  Honolulu  in 
connection  with  the  trans- Pacific  radio  circuit,  which 
is  now  operated  by  the  United  States  and  Japanese 
Governments. 


Marconi  Company  Wins  An  Important 
Patent  Suit 

On  May  8  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  handed  down  a  unanimous  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  America,  in  its  suit  brought  against  the 
DeForest  Radio  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
for  infringement  of  the  well-known  Fleming  patent. 

The  case  was  originally  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  by  the  Marconi  Company  on  this  Flem- 
ing patent  alleging  that  the  DeForest  Company's 
so-called  "Audion"  was  an  infringement.    The  de- 


fendant, the  DeForest  Company,  set  up  a  counter 
claim  alleging  that  the  Marconi  Company's  appar- 
atus infringed  nine  DeForest  patents.  In  the  trial 
court,  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  held  that  the  Mar- 
coni Company's  Fleming  patent  was  a  patent  of 
great  merit  and  of  value,  and  was  valid  and  had 
been  infringed  by  the  DeForest  "Audion";  he  also 
held  that  the  Marconi  Company's  apparatus  did 
not  infringe  seven  patents  of  the  DeForest  Com- 
pany. The  Marconi  Company  confessed  that  the 
two  other  DeForest  patents  were  good  patents,  as 
being  improvements  on  its  Fleming  patent,  and  that 
the  Marconi  Company  had  used  them  to  a  slight 
extent. 

In  affirming  the  decree  of  Judge  Mayer,  Judge 
Hough,  speaking  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
said: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  Fleming's  patent  dis- 
plays invention,  and  of  a  very  meritorious  device/' 

As  to  the  patents  which  the  DeForest  Company 
alleged  that  the  Marconi  Company  had  been  in- 
fringing, the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  six  of 
them  were  not  infringed  and  that  a  seventh  was  void. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  opinion,  seems  to 
be  that  the  Marconi  Company  had  the  underlying 
or  basic  patent  for  what  are  called  "vacuum"  de- 
tectors, and  that  the  DeForest  Company  has  two 
patents  for  improvements  on  the  basic  Marconi 
Company's  Fleming  patent  for  these  devices. 

Police  as  Radio  Operators. — Twenty-nine  New 
York  patrolmen  who  attended  the  school  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  at  Police  Headquarters  have  passed 
the  examination  successfully  and  received  govern- 
ment 'licenses.  The  police  department  is  operating 
several  radio  stations  in  connection  with  the  service. 

The  NjfcXT  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  En- 
gineers will  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  New  York,  Wednesday  evening,  June  6. 
Prof.  M.  I.  Pupin,  president  of  the  Institute,  will 
present  a  paper  on  "Iron  at  Radio  Frequencies." 

Report  of  Federal  Telegraph  Company. — The 
Federal  Telegraph  Company  has  made  the  follow- 
ing report  of  its  finances  to  the  California  Railroad 
Commission.  Total  fixed  capital,  $811,847.86;  cash 
and  deposits,  $32,956;  accounts  receivable,  $59,- 
576.40;  working  assets,  $156,214.06;  total  assets, 
$1,060,594.32.  Capital  stock,  $100,000;  notes  pay- 
able, $279,771.59;  accounts  payable,  $542,010.65; 
interest  and  taxes  accrued,  $1,370.10;  reserves. 
$46,040.16;  corporate  surplus,  $91,401.82;  total, 
$1,060,594.32.  Income  account,  December  31,  191 6: 
Operating  revenue,  $294,582.47;  operating  ex- 
penses, $263,827.96;  net  operating  revenue,  $30,- 
754. qi ;  surplus  on  December  31,  1915,  $6,647.31; 
surplus  on  December  31,  191 6,  $91,401.82. 


OBITUARY. 

J.  W.  Whitely,  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  in  Ogden  on  April  17. 

S.  B.  RiTmsey,  aged  seventy-one  years,  an  old- 
time  railroad  operator,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  died 
at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  March  18. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy/'  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telephony. 

PARTS  OF  A  TELEPHONE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  telephone  instruments  used  by  subscribers 
are  of  two  general  kinds, — the  magneto  type,  used 
in  villages  and  in  the  country,  and  the  common 
battery  type,  generally  used  in  cities  and  large 
towns.    Both  types  are  made  in  various  forms  for 


fig.  1 A 


but 


convenience,  such  as  wall  sets  and  desk  sets, 
these  forms  differ  only  in  mechanical  details. 

MAGNETO  TELEPHONE  SETS. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  magneto  wall  set,  both  with  the 
door  closed  and  opened.    Besides  the  transmitter 


and  receiver,  it  contains  a  switchhook,  three  dry 
batteries,  an  induction  coil,  a  hand  generator  and 
a  bell  or  ringer.  These  are  all  shown  in  Fig.  2,  with 
their  electrical  connections. 

The  switchhook  is  what  the  receiver  is  hung  upon 
when  not  in  use.  The  weight  of  the  receiver  pulls 
it  down  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  in  this  position  the 


connections  are  such  that  a  signal  can  be  sent  by 
the  hand  generator  or  received  by  the  ringer  while 
the  battery  circuit  is  open  to  prevent  waste  of  cur- 
rent. When  the  receiver  is  lifted  the  hook  moves 
upward  and  makes  the  connections  suitable  for 
talking. 

The  dry  batteries  furnish  the  current  to  the  trans- 
mitter for  talking.  The  induction  coil,  which  may 
also  be  termed  a  transformer,  is  used  to  permit  of 
conversations  being  held  over  long  lines.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  small  soft  iron  wires,  around 


FIG.  3 


FIG.  3A 


which  are  placed  a  few  turns  of  comparatively  large 
wire  called  the  primary  winding,  and  many  turns  of 
small  wire  termed  the  secondary  winding.  The 
current  obtained  from  the  three  batteries  is  of  large 
volume  and  small  intensity  and  would  not  flow  over 
a  long  telephone  line  with  satisfactory  results,  but 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  induction  coil 
this  current  is  changed  in  character  so  that  it  is  of 
small  volume  and  large  intensity.  When  so  changed, 
it  is  suitable  for  use  on  long  telephone  lines. 

The  hand  generator  is  a  small  dynamo  which 
creates  a  strong  current  when  the  crank  is  turned. 
This  current  goes  out  over  the  line  to  ring  the  bell 
at  another  telephone,  or  to  operate  a  drop  signal  at 
the  central  office.  The  current  generated  is  termed 
an  alternating  current,  that  is,  its  direction  is  con- 
tinually being  reversed,  in  this  case  about  thirty-two 
times  a  second. 

The  ringer  is  a  device  placed  in  a  telephone  to 
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receive  and  make  audible,  signals  coming  into  that 
telephone.  The  ringer  is  operated  by  a  current 
similar  in  character  to  that  generated  by  the  hand 
generator,  and  consists  of  an  electromagnet,  a 
permanent  magnet  and  a  soft  iron  armature  or 
movable  section  to  which  is  attached  the  clapper 
that  strikes  the  bells.  The  electromagnet  is  a  "U" 
shaped  piece  of  iron,  around  which  are  wound  a 
large  number  of  turns  of  small  wire.  The  perman- 
ent magnet,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  electro- 
magnet when  the  latter  is  energized  by  the  incoming 
alternating  current  causes  the  movable  soft  iron 
armature  to  assume  one  position  and  then  another. 
This  movement  is  in  step  with  the  alternating  cur- 
rent and  causes  the  clapper  to  strike  the  bells.  This 
action  continues  as  long  as  the  ringer  is  receiving 
rlternating  current. 

COMMON  BATTERY  TELEPHONE  SET. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  common  battery  wall  set 
and  its  separate  parts.  It  contains  a  transmitter, 
receiver,  switchhook,  induction  coil  and  ringer  like 
the  magneto  set,  but  the  dry  batteries  and  the  hand 
generator  are  omitted,  all  power  for  both  talking 
and  signaling  the  central  office  being  obtained  from 
one  large  storage  battery  located  at  the  exchange. 
With  a  common  battery  set  a  subscriber  cannot  di- 
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FIG.  4 

rectly  signal  another  one  on  the  same  line  as  he 
can  with  a  magneto  set.  Therefore  all  calls  must 
be  handled  by  the  central  office  operator  when  this 
system  is  used. 

When  the  receiver  is  on  the  switchhook  the  bat- 
tery current  cannot  flow  in  the  line  to  the  instru- 
ment, but  when  the  switchhook  is  allowed  to  rise, 
direct  current  flows,  energizing  both  the  subscriber's 
transmitters  so  he  can  talk  and  operating  a  relay  at 
the  central  office  to  light  a  signal  lamp.  The  sub- 
scriber's ringer  is  operated  by  an  alternating  cur- 
rent from  a  large  generator  at  the  centraroffice. 
The  current  used  to  operate  the  ringer  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ringer  is  the  same  as  that  just  described. 

The  common  battery  set  has  one  other  piece  of 
apparatus,  namely,  a  condenser,  the  action  of  which 
is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  will  allow  the  passage 
of  alternating  current  and  will  not  allow  the  passage 
of  direct  current.  A  condenser  is  composed  of  two 
long  sheets  of  tinfoil,  separated  from  each  other  by 
paper.  The  two  sheets  of  foil  and  the  paper  are 
wound  together,  then  pressed  to  assume  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  function  of  a  condenser  in  a 
common  battery  telephone  set  is  to  keep  the  battery 
current  out  of  the  receiver  when  the  set  is  in  use,  as 
such  current  is  detrimental  to  the  proper  action  of 
that  instrument.  It  also  opens  the  line  to  direct 
current  when  the  set  is  not  in  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  the  alternating  current  to  enter  the 
ringer  for  signaling  purposes.  If  a  condenser  were 
not  used  in  the  common  battery  set,  the  direct  cur- 


rent from  the  central  office  battery  would  flow  all 
the  time  and  consequently  would  be  wasted ;  signal- 
ing would  be  impossible. 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

How  many  types  of  telephone  instruments  are 
employed,  and  what  are  the  names  of  the  types? 

What  type  is  used  in  small  towns,  and  in  coun- 
try districts,  and  what  in  large  cities? 

What  part  of  the  instrument  is  called  the 
switchhook  ? 

Does  the  switchhook  perform  any  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  merely  supporting  the  receiver? 

When  the  receiver  is  lifted  from  the  hook  what 
is  the  effect  upon  the  connections? 

What  are  dry  batteries  used  for  in  connection 
with  a  telephone? 

How  is  the  induction  coil  constructed? 

What  is  the  hand  generator  and  what  is  it  used 
for? 

Does  the  hand  generator  generate  a  direct  or 
alternating  current? 

What  is  the  ringer  used  for,  and  how  is  it 
operated  ? 

What  is  the  function  of  a  condenser  as  used 
in  telephony?   

Radio  Telegraphy. 

POWER  CIRCUITS. 

After  each  oscillatory  discharge  the  charge  in  the 
condenser  is  renewed  at  regular  intervals  by  an  in- 
duction coil,  or  alternating  current  transformer. 
The  transformer  is  an  apparatus  for  increasing  the 
comparatively  low  voltage  of  an  alternating  current 
dynamo  or  generator  to  the  high  voltage  necessary 
to  cause  the  condenser  charge  to  jump  across  the 
spark  gap.  The  transformer  consists  of  a  primary 
winding  of  a  comparatively  few  turns  of  heavy  wire, 
wound  on,  but  insulated  from  a  laminated  iron  or 
iron-wire  core,  which  carries  the  current  from  the 
alternator;  a  secondary  winding  of  many  turns  of 
finer  wire  wound  in  sections  and  well  insulated  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  transformer,  which  delivers  a 
smaller  current,  but  at  the  necessarily  higher  volt- 
age, to  the  condenser  that  is  charged  thereby.  In 
general  the  transformer  increases  the  alternator  or 
primary  voltage  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  secondary  turns  is  increased  over  the  number 
of  the  primary  turns.  The  voltage  of  the  alternator 
impressed  on  the  primary  of  the  transformer  is 
usually  no  or  220  volts;  the  voltage  of  the  sec- 
ondary which  is  impressed  on  the  condenser  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  radio  set  and  varies  be- 
tween, say,  10,000  and  30,000  volts. 

In  the  case  of  quenched  spark  sets  a  transformer 
is  generally  used  in  which  by  a  proper  choice  of  the 
capacity  connected  to  its  secondary  circuit,  the  sec- 
ondary voltage  is  increased  by  resonance  to  perhaps 
twice  as  many  times  as  the  ratio  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  turns  would  indicate.  Such  a  trans- 
former is  called  a  resonance  transformer. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  a  transformer  as  used  in  radio  tele- 
graph outfits,  and  how  is  it  made? 
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Is  the  wire  used  for  the  secondary  turns  heav- 
ier or  lighter  than  that  used  for  the  primary  turns? 

What  is  the  usual  voltage  of  the  alternator 
impressed  on  the  primary  of  the  transformer? 

What  is  the  voltage  of  the  secondary  impressed 
on  the  condenser? 

Telegraphy. 

ARRANGE MjENT  OF  CELLS  IN  BATTERIES. 

Cells  in  Series — When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a 
greater  electromotive  force  than  that  developed  by 
one  cell,  a  number  of  cells  are  connected,  as  in  Fig. 
1 ;  the  positive  pole  of  the  first  cell  being  connected 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  second  cell ;  the  positive 
of  the  second  cell  to  the  negative  of  the  third  cell, 
and  so  on. 

Cells  thus  placed  are  said  to  be  arranged  in  series. 
When  thus  arranged,  the  electromotive  force  of 
each  cell  is  added  to  that  of  its  neighbor,  and  the 
resulting  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  electromotive  forces  of  all  the  cells.  Assum- 


FIG.  1 

the  total  e.  m.  f .  developed  by  the  series  will  conse- 
quently be  six  volts,  and,  in  the  figure,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  external  circuit  is  assumed 
to  be  from  the  positive  pole  at  six,  to  zero,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  arrows;  that  is,  from  the  point  of 
high  to  the  point  of  lower  potential.  As  each  cell 
increases  the  electromotive  force  by  one  volt,  the 
e.  m.  f .  at  any  one  of  the  cells,  that  is,  the  difference 
of  potential  between  that  cell  and  zero,  will  be 
found  to  be,  practically,  as  indicated  by  the  figures. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  increased  electro- 
motive force  from  a  battery,  how  are  the  cells  con- 
nected ? 

When  cells  are  connected  so  that  one  discharges 
into  the  next,  the  second  into  the  third,  and  so  on, 
what  is  such  an  arrangement  called? 

When  cells  are  arranged  in  series,  by  how  much 
does  each  cell  increase  the  total  electromotive  force? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

Mention  having  been  made  to  the  assistance  the 
men  along  the  route  can  lend,  that  is,  assisting  to 
"break  the  other  fellow"  during  wet  weather ;  cau- 


tion also  having  been  suggested  that  you  do  not 
cry  "ham,"  or  use  invectives  or  blasphemy,  it  is 
certain  that  the  operator  who  treats  his  fellow 
laborers  in  a  friendly  manner  has  a  right  to  expect 
friendly  treatment  in  return.  Think  it  over.  All 
things  "considered,  I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the 
friendly  spirit  is  not  only  one  that  will  cause  the 
boys  along  the  line  to  do  their  utmost  to  assist,  but 
it  makes  the  day's  work  one  of  pleasure. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  a  long  time,  when 
you  cannot  raise  a  way  office  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  send  a  message  to  the  train  dispatcher 
asking  him  to  assist.  Right  here  is  where,  on  many 
railroads,  the  other  way  offices  can  help.  It  is  over 
the  block  telephone.  If  more  traffic  supervisors 
would  become  familiar  with  the  block  telephone  and 
ask  the  proper  office  to  telephone  the  party  de- 
sired to  answer,  quicker  results  would  be  obtained 
than  by  wiring  the  train  dispatcher.  Another  thing 
to  be  gained  by  a  friendly  spirit  is  to  get  the  way 
offices  to  call  up  and  ask  "5"  now  and  then,  and 
also  to  get  them  to  compare  the  number  sheet  before 
they  close  the  office  for  the  night.  In  looking  over 
Form  3338  I  often  wonder  what  necessity  there  is 
for  such  a  form.  The  way  offices  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  telegraph  and 
such  restrictions  should  be  placed  that  no  office 
be  allowed  to  close  without  comparing  numbers. 
If  this  were  universally  done  an  operator  going 
from  one  road  to  another  would  know  that  it  was 
one  of  his  duties  to  compare  numbers  and  he  would 
do  so.  There  is  no  valid  argument  that  I  have 
ever  heard  which  will  dispute  the  practicability  of 
comparing  numbers  before  closing. 

I  know  there  are  many  offices  that  do  call  up  and 
compare  numbers,  and  I  also  know  that  some 
operators  in  the  main  office  fail  to  record  it.  To 
fail  to  make  a  record  is  an  error,  and  if  any  one 
makes  a  practice  of  such  errors  he  should  be  se- 
verely dealt  with. 

Right  here  is  where  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion, 
and,  if  heeded,  will  redound  to  your  pride  and 
credit.  Learn  to  mark  off  numbers,  comparing  of 
numbers,  and  in  placing  your  sending  marks  and 
time  on  a  message,  do  it  so  that  it  will  be  easily 
read,  for  while  you  may  not  think  it,  let  me  assure 
you  that  some  of  the  messages  that  bear  your  send- 
ing marks  cannot  be  read  by  many,  and  in  a  few 
cases  by  not  even  yourself  a  few  days  later. 

(To  be  continued) 


Guess  Again. — A  telegraph  official  informs  us 
that  some  time  ago  his  face  seemed  to  break  out 
in  spots,  which  were  rather  painful.  He  consulted 
the  family  doctor,  who  informed  him  that  he  had 
better  change  barbers ;  that  he  was  suffering  from 
barber's  itch,  which  was  a  result  of  visiting  unsani- 
tary barber  shops.  The  official  had  always  shaved 
himself. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Ames,  superintendent.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  re- 
mitting to  cover  his  subscription  for  another 
year,  writes:  "I  appreciate  the  Age  every  time 
it  lands  on  my  desk.  May  you  never  run  short  of 
print  paper  or  be  torpedoed." 
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How  to  Clean  and  Oil  a  Gill  Selector. 

{Concluded  from  page  210,  May  1) 

The  four  screws  having  been  removed,  the  se- 
lector mechanism  can  then  be  lifted  from  the  base 
without  straining  or  bending  any  of  the  parts. 

If  the  selector  is  very  old  it  may  have  a  counter- 
weight attached  to  the  propelling  arm  and  extend- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  armature  to  a  point  be-  * 


fig.  7 

tween  the  coils.  In  this  case  lift  the  mechanism  un- 
til the  connecting  rod  (17,  Fig.  3)  is  free  from 
the  hole' in  the  driving  spring  (3,  Fig.  4)  and  then 
draw  the  mechanism  forward  until  the  counter- 
weight clears  the  hole  in  the  armature. 

The  next  step  is  to  soak  the  entire  mechanism  in 
"Carbona"  for  about  three  minutes.  This  dissolves 
most  of  the  gummed  oil,  and  the  part  which  is  not 
dissolved  is  softened  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
readily  be  removed  by  scrubbing  with  a  brush  as 


KM.  8 


illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  Do  not  prolong  the  soak- 
ing operation  unnecessarily  because  this  will  injure 
the  lacquer  used  on  the  brass  side  plates. 

The  scrubbing  operation  illustrated  in  Fig.  12 


must  be  conducted  with  reasonable  care  so  as  to 
avoid  bending  any  of  the  parts  or  altering  any  of 
the  adjustments. 

In  scrubbing,  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
time-wheel  track,  the  outside  ends  of  the  pivot  bear- 
ings where  they  may  protrude  through  the  frame 
and  the  cut  combination  teeth  on  the  combination 
wheel.   In  order  to  reach  these  teeth  it  will  be  neces- 


FIG.  9 

sary  to  move  the  combination  wheel  around  about 
one  quarter  turn  and  hold  it  in  that  position  with 
the  finger  while  scrubbing. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  all  of  the  gummed 
oil  has  been  removed  from  the  mechanism,  care- 
fully protect  it  from  dust  and  place  it  aside  to  dry. 
This  will  require  about  10  minutes.  If  a  few  drops 
of  oil  have  been  added  to  the  "Carbona"  used  in  the 
cleansing  operation  a  thin  film  of  such  oil  will  re- 
main on  all  of  the  parts  after  the  "Carbona"  has 


FIG.  10 

evaporated,  and  this  will  effectually  prevent  subse- 
quent rusting  of  the  steel  parts.  (Read  paragraph 
7  under  Fig.  6). 

Be  very  careful  that  no  other  foreign  substance 
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HOW  TO  CLEAN  AND  OIL  A  GILL  SELECTOR. 
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becomes  dissolved  in  the  "Carbona."  A  flake  of 
paraffine,  for  instance,  is  readily  soluble  in  this 
fluid,  and  of  course,  when  the  "Carbona"  has  evap- 
orated a  deposit  of  solid  paraffine  will  be  left  be- 
hind to  the  great  detriment  of  the  bearings. 

When  you  have  completed  the  scrubbing  opera- 
tion, carefully  skim  off  all  particles  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, such  as  brush  bristles,  etc.,  that  may  be  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  "Carbona"  and  rebottle  it  at 
once.  Keep  "Carbona"  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle 
and  allow  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  because  it  evaporates  very  rapidly 
and  evaporation  appears  to  alter  its  composition  to 
a  certain  extent  and  to  render  it  less  satisfactory 
as  a  cleaning  agent  for  this  purpose.    Do  not  at- 


fig.  17 

tempt  to  clean  more  than  thirty  selector  mechan- 
isms in  one  lot  of  "Carbona." 

While  the  mechanism  is  drying,  you  can  find  time 
to  clean  the  base  and  cover,  scraping  away  the  old 
paraffine  and  removing  all  loose  particles  of  dirt 
that  might  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  se- 
lector mechanism.  Clean  the  driving  spring  with 
cheese-cloth  moistened  with  "Carbona,"  and  apply 
a  small  drop  of  oil  to  the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the 
driving  spring  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  ten- 
sion on  this  spring  is  adjusted  at  the  factory  by 
means  of  the  screw  at  the  front  of  the  white  metal 
frame  casting.  This  adjustment  does  not  change 
in  service  and  should  not  be  altered  unless  you  are 
certain  that  such  readjustment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  some  special  reason. 

Before  replacing  the  selector  mechanism,  be  sure 
that  the  contacts  are  clean.  Nearly  all  of  the  black 
deposit  on  the  contacts  can  be  wiped  off  with  the 
cheese-cloth.  If  the  contacts  are  pitted  slightly, 
scrape  out  the  cavities  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Take  great  care  not  to  bend  or  alter  the  adjust- 
ment of  either  of  the  two  contact  brackets  in  this 
operation. 

After  assuring  yourself  that  no  loose  particles 
of  dirt  adhere  to  the  selector  base,  you  can  now  re- 
place the  selector  mechanism.  Guide  the  connect- 
ing rod  into  the  hole  in  the  driving  spring  with  the 
screw-driver,  and  after  the  mechanism  has  been 
properly  seated,  press  it  down  firmly  against  the 
base,  and  back  against  the  bottom  heel  iron,  using 
the  fingers  in  the  position  indicated.  The  four 
screws  that  hold  the  selector  mechanism  to  the  base 


can  now  be  replaced.  You  will  notice  that  these 
screws  enter  a  white-metal  casting,  the  threads  in 
which  can  be  easily  stripped,  therefore  use  only 
enough  pressure  to  set  the  screws  firmly. 

You  are  now  ready  to  oil  the  selector.  Place  a 
very  small  drop  of  oil  on  each  pivot  bearing,  a 
somewhat  larger  drop  on  the  grooved  hub  of  the 
time  wheel;  oil  very  sparingly  the  cut  combination 
teeth  on  the  combination  wheel ;  place  a  small  drop 
of  oil  on  the  side  of  the  combination  wheel  below 
the  cut  combination  teeth.  Always  remember  that  a 
large  drop  of  oil  used  on  such  small  parts  has  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  no  oil  at  all,  for  the  reason  that 
the  large  drop  will  tend  to  flow  away  from  the 
bearing  and  draw  the  rest  of  the  oil  with  it.  Only 
a  very  small  drop  of  oil  will  adhere  permanently 
to  bearings  of  the  size  used  in  this  selector  mech- 
anism. 

When  you  are  ready  to  replace  the  glass  cover, 
be  sure  that  no  loose  particles  of  paraffine  adhere 
to  the  inside,  from  which  position  they  could  easily 
fall  into  the  selector  mechanism.  When  you  have 
assured  yourself  on  this  point,  replace  the  cover, 
and  be  careful  not  to  crack  the  glass  in  tightening 
the  screws  or  nuts.  Then  with  a  brush  draw  hot 
paraffine  along  the  edges  of  the  glass  cover,  and  by 
the  same  means  seal  the  screw  heads  or  the  exposed 
ends  of  the  bolt  and  nuts  used  to  hold  the  glass 
cover  to  the  base.  Try  to  seal  the  selector  so  that 
it  could  be  placed  under  water  without  injury;  but 
be  careful  that  no  hot  paraffine  flows  into  the  inter- 
ior of  the  selector  cover  during  the  operation. 

When  the  glass  cover  has  been  replaced  and  sealed 
with  paraffine  it  is  often  advisable  to  improvise 


a  paper  seal  and  attach  it  to  the  under  side  of  the 
selector  base  by  means  of  mucilage  or  shellac.  Such 
a  seal,  properly  signed  and  dated  by  the  person  auth- 
orized to  undertake  the  foregoing  operations,  will 
usually  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  ever  present  indi- 
vidual who  feels  that  he  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform 
in  dismembering  all  moving  devices,  the  operations 
of  which  are  not  perfectly  apparent  to  him.  This 
disaster  having  been  forestalled,  the  selector  can  be 
placed  in  service,  and  it  will  be  quite  probable,  if 
the  foregoing  routine  has  been  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed, that  it  will  be  in  practically  the  same  con- 
dition as  a  new  instrument. 

Gill  selectors  now  in  service  may  have  the  old 
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style  or  the  new  style  base  and  cover.  The  old  style 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  order  to  remove  the  old 
style  cover  break  the  paper  seal  over  each  of  the 
four  cover  screws  located  as  shown,  and  after  re- 
moving as  much  paraffine  as  may  be  necessary,  take 
out  the  screws.  You  are  not  likely  to  mistake  these 
screws  as  their  position  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
bushings  in  the  glass  cover;  but  be  sure  that  you 
do  not  loosen  any  other  screws,  and  especially  the 
screws  that  secure  the  contact  bracket  at  the  front' 
of  the  selector.  After  taking  out  the  screws,  hold 
the  base  and  cover  firmly  together  and  turn  the  se- 
lector right-side-up.  The  cover  can  now  be  re- 
moved and  if  it  is  not  quite  loose  pry  it  off  with  the 
screw  driver. 

To  separate  the  new  style  base  and  cover,  break 
the  seal  where  the  cover  bolt  extends  through  the 
base  and  remove  the  two  nuts  and  washer.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  pry  off  the  glass  cover  you  will  find  a 
groove  in  the  porcelain  at  the  front  of  the  selector, 
which  will  enable  you  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  cover  with  the  screw  driver. 

Having  removed  the  glass  cover,  proceed  to  sepa- 
rate the  selector  mechanism  from  the  base  by  taking 
out  four  screws,  two  on  each  side  of  the  mechan- 
ism, located  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 


Death  of  George  W.  Conkling, 
Champion  Telegrapher. 

George  W.  Conkling,  aged  forty-six  years,  who 
was  adjudged  the  finest  and  one  of  the  most  rapid 
Morse  senders  in  the  United  States,  received  in- 
juries in  an  automobile  accident  on  the  night  of 
April  30,  from  which  he  died  at  3  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  He,  with  his  two  sons,  were  identified 
with  a  garage  in  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  where  he 
resided.  Mr.  Conkling  was  demonstrating  a  new 
automobile  when,  in  turning  a  corner,  the  ma- 
chine upset  fatally  injuring  him.  One  of  his  sons, 
DeWitt,  who  was  with  him,  also  received  serious 
injuries,  one  of  his  lees  beine  broken  in  three 
places  besides  suffering  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  Two  other  men  who  were  in  the  car  were 
injured,  one  of  them  quite  seriously. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  born  in  Mountaindale,  N.  Y., 
December  22,  1871.  After  learning  telegraphy 
he  was  employed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company  at  187  Broadway,  New  York,  where  he 
soon  became  noted  as  a  rapid  telegrapher. 

At  the  telegraph  tournament  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  1898,  he  sent  coded 
345  words  in  five  minutes,  defeating  his  nearest  com- 
petitor by  fifteen  words.  He  took  part  in  many 
other  tournaments  and  always  carried  off  high 
honors.  His  work  at  the  key  was  marvelously 
clean-cut  and  finished.  He  was  no  doubt  the 
most  perfect  Phillips'  Code  sender  in  the  country. 
He  won  first  prize  at  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
Tournament  in  1903  for  perfect  sending  in  Phillips' 
Code,  easily  defeating  the  most  expert  operators 
of  that  day.  In  a  recent  issue  of  this  publication 
we  recorded  the  fact  that  Mr.  Conkling  worked 
regularly  the  longest  circuit  in  the  world,  which 
was  the  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company's  leased  wire 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  with  loops  to 


San  Diego  on  the  south  and  Seattle  and  other 
places  on  the  north,  the  total  length  of  the  circuit 
being  5,800  miles. 

At  different  times  he  was  employed  by  the 
Laffan  News  Bureau,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  the  New  York  Herald  and  other 
papers,  broker  concerns  and  other  interests,  all  of 
which  were  eager  to  secure  his  services. 

Mr.  Conkling's  beautiful  Morse  sending  is 
permanently  recorded  for  future  generations  to 
admire  on  telegraph  disc  records  which  can  be 
reproduced  on  talking  machines.  Although  Mr. 
Conkling's  familiar  figure  is  gone,  specimens  of 
his  fine  Morse  are  preserved  for  all  time  to  come. 
He  was  very  popular  and  his  untimely  end  was  a 
great  shock  to  the  entire  telegraphic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  tall  and  of  excellent  physique 
and  had  always  lived  a  clean  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  lungs  had  been  perforated,  as 
well  as  his  stomach  and  intestines  by  parts  of  the 
automobile  machinery,  he  lived  five  hours  after 
the  accident.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  mother 
and  two  sons  besides  three  brothers. 

Mr.  F.  M.  McClintic,  another  one  of  our  cham- 
pion operators,  has  this  to  say  regarding  his  dead 
friend :  "It  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  write  'finis' 
over  the  name  of  a  friend  who  was  as  close  as 
George  Conkling  was  to  me,  yet  it  is  a  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  attest  publicly  the 
praise  for  him  which  was  many  times  expressed 
during  his  life. 

"No  other  telegrapher  within  my  memory  pos- 
sessed the  same  all-round  qualities  as  did  George 
W.  Conkling,  not  only  as  a  finished  operator,  but 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  whose  friendship  was  an 
acknowledged  honor. 

"Last  December  at  a  birthday  gathering  of 
friends,  Mr.  Conkling  recorded  the  closing  prices 
of  a  day  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  a 
Phillips  receiving  instrument,  and  this  almost 
priceless  embossed  tape  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Within  a  short  time  I  hope  to  transfer  the  Morse 
characters  to  a  phonographic  record,  so  that  tele- 
graphers who  desire,  may  hear  a  sample  of  Conk- 
ling's  remarkably  perfect  work." 


•Civil  Service  Examination  for  Operator. — 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  a  competitive  examination  for  telegraph  op- 
erator, for  both  men  and  women.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  physical  ability  and  training  and 
experience,  and  forms  for  the  examination  may 
be  obtained  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington  and  the  secretaries  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Board  in  the  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Applications  will  close 
on  May  29.  The  salaries  range  from  $900  to 
$i,200  a  year  at  entrance. 


"Billy"  Sunday  Predicts  a  New  Invention. — 
"Billy"  Sunday,  who  is  now  conducting  revival 
services  in  New  York  City,  says  this  is  a  day  of 
great  inventions  and  that  he  expects  to  read  before 
long  that  somebody  has  invented  an  EJectrohuggo- 
graphosqueezeophone,  so  that  a  fellow  can  stand 
in  New  York  and  hug  and  kiss  his  girl  in  Chicago. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  Page  199,  May  1) 

We  have  been  requested  several  times  to  dis- 
cuss more  in  detail  the  chapter  on  Service.  It  is 
a  subject  that  appeals  to  everyone  who  earns  a 
livelihood  in  the  telegraph  or  telephone  indus- 
tries, and  is  one  that  enters  into  every  department 
of  a  company  as  well  as  the  private  affairs  of  in- 
dividuals. 

From  the  moment  a  man  rises  in  the  morning 
he  expects  service.  It  is  service  and  system  in 
dressing;  it  is  service  that  he  expects  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  pays  for  service  when  he  is 
conveyed  from  his  place  of  residence  to  his  place 
of  business.  When  he  reaches  the  office  he 
renders  a  service  and  others  who  depend  upon  its 
efficiency  insist  that  the  service  be  well  per- 
formed. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  that  a  business 
or  service  will  never  be  bigger  or  better  than  the 
man  that  heads  the  company.  A  man  who  earns 
the  reputation  of  being  big  gets  the  most  out  of 
the  plant  in  his  charge  without  friction  or  annoy- 
ance to  those  who  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
company.  It  is  as  easy  to  manage  and  control 
one  thousand  employes  as  it  is  five  employes. 
System  is  necessary  and  big  men  study  system. 
When  system  is  thoroughly  efficient  service  nat- 
urally results.  We  have  in  mind  a  young  man 
less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  head  of  a 
large  telegraph  office  who  has  over  2,000  names 
on  his  pay  roll.  He  manages  this  vast  army  of 
employes  without  worry  or  confusion.  System 
and  efficiency  are  exemplified  on  every  side  with 
the  result  that  service,  good  service,  is  rendered. 
This  large  plant  is  so  organized  that  it  is  actually 
as  flexible  as  a  rubber  band.  It  is  organized  on  a 
normal  day's  business  but  should  a  sudden  emer- 
gency arise  and  the  business  is  actually  doubled 
in  volume  the  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
cess traffic  is  so  perfect  that  to  the  casual  ob- 
server there  is  no  apparent  evidence  of  unusual 
business  activities.  Additional  circuits  are 
brought  into  use,  twice  the  number  of  messages 
are  conveyed  to  the  various  operating  tables  but 
the  work  is  performed  in  such  a  quiet  manner 
that  the  employes  themselves  will  probably  not 
observe  that  there  is  anything  unusual  trans- 
piring. 

A  manager,  chief  operator,  superintendent,  gen- 
eral manager  or  even  the  president  of  a  company 
is  obliged  to  render  service  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
confusion  and  complaints.  A  customer  who  sends 
one  twenty-five  cent  telegram  and  does  not  obtain 
what  he  considers  service  kicks  up  a  row  about 
it  that  is  heard  and  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
company.  In  these  days  he  can  even  go  further. 
He  can  lodge  his  complaint  for  investigation  and 
adjustment  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Therefore,  the  investor  in  twenty-five 
cents'  worth  of  service  can  make  it  very  uncomfort- 
able for  a  telegraph  or  telephone  company  if  he 
th;nk-  h"  V»ns  not  been  treated  fairly. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  manager  could  say  to  a 
complaining  customer,  "What  »a re  you  going  to  do 


about  it?''  If  that  question  was  advanced  to  a 
customer  in  these  days  his  reply  would  most  likely 
be  "I  will  show  you" — and  he  would. 

The  plant  department  of  a  company  is  expected 
to  render  an  efficient  service  at  all  times.  It  should 
constantly  be  keyed  up  to  the  highest  efficiency. 
Supposing  all  of  the  circuits  entering  a  large  tele- 
graph office  were  interrupted  at  the  same  moment, 
which  is  occasionally  the  case;  imagine  if  you  can 
the  delay  in  traffic,  the  expensive  operating  plant 
laying  idle,  the  receiving  department  notifying  all 
customers  that  the  service  is  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, in  short  the  expenses  at  the  maximum  and 
the  income  at  a  minimum.  Under  such  conditions 
does  not  everyone  turn  his  attention  and  thoughts 
to  the  plant  department  and  wonder  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  efficient  to  restore  communication  be- 
fore the  rush  of  the  day  is  over?  It  is  important 
that  the  plant  employes  render  an  efficient  service 
in  emergencies  of  this  character.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  governing  the  restoration  of  such 
breaks.  Sometimes  every  effort  is  made  to  restore 
one  or  two  wires  at  a  time,  then  adding  to  the 
number.  It  is  realized  that  a  few  wires  are  better 
than  none  at  all.  Again  a  break  may  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  wires 
one  at  a  time.  The  construction  foreman  under 
such  circumstances  is  expected  to  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  mending  conditions  and  in  this  way  he 
renders  the  best  possible  service  to  his  employing 
interests. 

(To  be  continued) 


Wire  Censorship  In  Effect 

President  Wilson  has  signed  an  executive  order 
providing  for  a  military  censorship  over  submarine 
cables,  and  over  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  along 
he  Mexican  border.  The  order  went  into  effect 
May  1,  and  is  broad  enough  to  enable  the  army 
to  exercise  a  censorship  over  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  going  from  this  country  to  Canada  but 
a  censorship  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  will 
for  the  present  affect  only  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Navy  has  charge  of  the  cable  censorship 
and  the  Army  that  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines.  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  of  the  Navy, 
has  assigned  Commander  David  W.  Todd,  director 
of  naval  communications,  to  have  charge  of  the 
cable  censorship.  Commander  Arthur  B.  Hoff  will 
have  charge  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  cable 
censorship.  Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War 
Department,  will  direct  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
censorship  on  the  Mexican  border.  All  submarine 
cable  lines  approaching  American  shores  are  cov- 
ered by  the  censorship. 

Commander  Hoff  will  have  a  corps  of  100  assis- 
tants from  the  Navy  Department,  and  his  head- 
quarters will  be  in  New  York  City.  Commander 
Hoff,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,  has  been 
since  June,  1914,  Industrial  Commissioner  for  the 
Erie  Railroad. 


I.efore  you  condemn  a  man  look  over  your  own 
record. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
tii  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity . 


Typm  403  400  Ampere  Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 


a&MM.    247  Lakeside  Arenue 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 
has  recently  reduced  its  telegraph  force  by  cutting 
out  a  large  volume  of  business  formerly  handled 
by  telegraph,  also  by  the  installation  of  printers. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  Denison,  Tex.,  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph. 

Meeting  of  New  York  Central  Telegraph 
Superintendents. — The  New  York  Central  Lines' 
superintendents  of  telegraph  held  their  regular 
quarterly  meeting  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross, 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  May  9,  at 
which  time  regular  routine  matters  were  considered. 
In  attendance  were  Messrs.  E.  C.  Keenan,  general 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  and  A.  B.  Taylor, 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  New  York;  R.  F. 
Finley,  Geveland;  C.  S.  Rhoads,  Indianapolis; 
W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind. ;  J.  J.  Ross,  Detroit; 
L.  A.  Lee,  Pittsburgh,  and  B.  J.  Schwendt,  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Toledo  and 
Ohio  Central,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
opened  a  new  telephone  system  for  train  dispatching 
between  Elmira  and  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a  distance 
of  about  75  miles.  The  selectors  used  are  of  the 
alternating  current  type  and  in  many  respects  are 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  earlier  types  of 
selectors  for  telephone  train  dispatching.  Tele- 
phones are  placed  in  each  station  and  tower  and  the 
movement  of  trains  is  now  conducted  by  telephone 
instead  of  telegraph  as  heretofore.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  local  divison  from  Elmira  to  Can- 
andaigua  and  Sodus  Point  it  is  expected  will  be 
completed  and  installed  by  June  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  John- 
son is  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Gaunt  on  Co-operation. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  W est- 
ern  Division  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gaunt,  general 
manager  Western  Division,  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company,  Chicago,  made  a  few  observa- 
tions on  co-operation  that  are  considered  ex- 
tremely important  at  this  time. 

"Co-operation,"  he  said,  "is  in  one  respect  at 
least,  like  loyalty,  and  like  virtue.  It  is  like  these 
estimable  personal  attributes  in  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  extensively  talked  about.  Its  expres- 
sion is  found  chiefly  in  deeds  and  not  in  words. 
And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  the 
golden  rule  in  its  behalf,  I  should  say  that  a 
proper  definition  of  'co-operation*  is:  Do  for 
others  what  you  would  wish  them  to  do  for  you 
had  they  your  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

"Statistics  have  shown  that  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany comes  from  the  railroads,  and  I  have  heard 
that  statement  made  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  railroad  revenue  to  the  com- 
pany which  I  represent.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  justice  in  such  a  matter,  and  the  very 


great  importance  which  this  revenue  represents 
will  be  made  more  apparent  when  I  call  to  your 
mind  the  fact  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  the  Western  Union  Company  is  more 
than  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  stockholders  and 
placed  in  the  surplus  during  any  year  of  its  oper- 
ation. Therefore,  without  this  fifteen  per  cent, 
the  company  must  necessarily  be,  in  the  parlance 
of  the  railroad  auditor,  'in  the  red/  as  costs  to 
the  company  upon  the  railroads  do  not  vary 
much  with  the  receipts.  And  so,  the  value  of 
your  own  co-operation  in  the  revenues  of  the 
Western  Union  is  made  apparent,  and  for  that 
co-operation  and  its  attendant  results  the  com- 
pany through  me  wishes  to  thank  you." 


New  Method  of  Manufacturing  Con- 
crete Poles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents 
in  Chicago,  April  18  and  19,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Lienesch, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Universal  Concrete 
Products  Company,  Chicago,  described  a  simple 
machine,  recently  perfected,  for  the  manufacture 
of  concrete  poles.  It  employs  the  principle  of  cen- 
trifugal force  to  produce  a  round  hollow  pole,  pos- 
sessing desirable  qualities. 

The  process  of  manufacture  was  described  as 
follows : 

The  lower  half  of  a  circular  metal  form  is  placed 
on  rollers  set  in  line  with  the  special  machine,  which 
is  constructed  so  as  to  revolve  the  form  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  This  half  form  is  filled  with  wet 
concrete  material,  a  fabricated  cage  of  reinforcing 
steel  is  laid  into  the  concrete,  the  upper  half  of 
the  form  is  placed  in  position  and  the  entire  form, 
concrete  and  steel,  is  rolled  into  the  machine. 
Special  clamps  in  the  machine  hold  the  halves  of 
the  form  together.  After  the  form  is  securely 
clamped  in  place  it  is  revolved  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral minutes  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  During  this 
action  the  centrifugal  force  which  is  developed 
causes  the  concrete  to  be  compressed  against  the 
inside  of  the  form  with  a  pressure  varying  from 
75  to  300  pounds  per  square  inch  producing  a  dense 
concrete  structure  having  a  smooth  hole  through  the 
center  and  walls  tapering  in  thickness  from  end  to 
end. 

During  the  mechanical  action  of  this  process,  all 
air  bubbles  and  other  voids  are  eliminated  from  the 
plastic  mass  of  concrete,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  water  and  the  aggregate, 
the  water  is  caused  to  flow  toward  the  center  and  it 
is  finally  expelled  from  the  pole  by  pouring  out  of 
the  large  end.  The  immediate  elimination  of  a 
great  percentage  of  moisture,  causes  the  plastic 
material  to  set  up  into  a  firm  body  which  bears  con- 
siderable rough  handling  before  the  initial  set  has 
occurred  in  the  cement. 

Immediately  after  the  pole  is  turned,  it  is  re- 
moved, in  the  form,  from  the  machine  and  allowed 
to  set  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  after  which  the 
upper  half  of  the  form  is  removed  and  the  finished 
pole  is  rolled  out  of  the  lower  half  into  a  bed  of  fine 
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sand.  The  pole  is  then  allowed  to  harden  for  nine- 
ty-six hours,  at  which  time  it  is  removed  to  a  storage 
yard  and  is  ready  for  shipment  after  being  cured 
under  water  for  a  period  of  ten  days. 

The  forms  and  steel  cages  of  reinforcement  used 
in  connection  with  the  centrifugal  process  are  so 
constructed  that  the  steel  is  retained  in  the  center  of 
the  concrete  protection  along  the  entire  pole  length. 
The  steel  cages  are  woven  in  a  special  loom  which 
spaces  the  longitudinal  bars  accurately  about  the 
perimeter  of  the  cage  and  winds  them  with  an  ex- 
terior spiral  of  steel  wire  having  a  varying  pitch 
which  is  closest  at  the  base  of  the  cage.  The  use 
of  numerous  small  units  of  steel,  some  of  which  are 
stopped  off  at  various  points  along  the  length  of 
the  pole,  permits  the  graduation  of  sectional  area 
from  a  minimum  at  the  top  to  a  maximum  at  the 
ground  line.  The  combined  action  of  the  exterior 
spirals  together  with  the  varying  thickness  of  the 
concrete  inside  of  the  cages,  prevents  the  bars  from 
buckling  in  any  direction  so  that  the  full  compres- 
sion value  of  the  steel  is  developed  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  bars,  giving  the  pole  a  varying 
strength,  which  is  greatest  at  the  ground  line.  The 
weight  of  a  properly  designed  centrifugal  pole  is 
fifty  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  any  solid  concrete 
pole  of  equal  strength,  and  only  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  the  best  cedar  poles,  which  have  only 
one-half  the  strength  of  the  concrete  pole. 

The  design  of  centrifugal  poles  has  been  made 
with  reference  to  three  classes  of  loading.  Assum- 
ing wire  spans  of  100  feet  with  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  pole  length  in  the  ground,  Class  A  will 
withstand  a  horizontal  pull  of  4,500  pounds  applied 
at  a  point  five  feet  from  the  top;  Class  B,  2,650 
pounds  three  feet  from  the  top;  and  Class  C,  1,500 
pounds  one  and  one-half  feet  from  the  top.  A 
standard  taper  equal  to  one-quarter  inch  per  foot  of 
pole  length  has  been  adopted. 

Although  the  round  hollow  pole  is  the  lightest 
concrete  pole  that  can  be  produced  for  a  given 
strength,  the  transportation  of  such  poles  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  from  a  cost  standpoint  and -in  order 
to  offset  this  objection,  plans  have  been  made  to 
establish  plants  at  advantageous  points  so  that  this 
product  can  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  country 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Mr.  Lienesch  stated  that  a 
thirty-five-foot  pole  has  been  bent  thirty-one  inches 
from  the  vertical  before  it  took  a  permanent  set. 
As  to  price,  he  estimated  under  normal  conditions, 
that  the  concrete  pole  will  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
higher  than  an  untreated  cedar  pole  in  the  Chicago 
district. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

Vertical  Vibroplex.— Mr.  Horace  G.  Martin, 
inventor  of  the  Vibroplex,  has  perfected  a  vertical 
vibroplex  for  which  many  points  of  advantage  are 
claimed.  It  is  being  placed  upon  the  market  by  the 
Vibroplex  Company,  New  York.  The  vertical  in- 
strument is  an  improved  type  of  the  single-contact 
instrument  and  is  so  simple  that  repairs,  adjust- 
ments and  replacements  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  has,  besides,  a  very  easy  touch.  It  is  light  in 
weight  and  small  enough  to  carry  in  the  coat  pocket. 


This  instrument  is  tor  sale  by  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  Price 
$15.00.   

Diaphragm  Sounder. — The  Diaphragm  Sounder 
of  the  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  it  is  stated,  performs  better  serv- 
ice at  less  expense  than  any  sounder  on  the  market 
It  eliminates  the  local  battery  entirely  at  a  conse- 
quent much  less  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
It  fits  any  relay  in  use  and  is  easily  applied.  It  is 
now  used  on  over  100  railroads  and  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  is  giving  satisfactory 
results.   

Graphophone  Company's  Telegraph  Facilities. 

The  Tone-arm  published  by  the  American  Grapho- 
phone Company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  prints  the 
following  in  its  current  issue : 

"The  west  plant  became  more  firmly  connect- 
ed with  the  center  of  the  city  and  in  a  general 
way  with  the  outside  business  world  on  March  17 
when  electricians  from  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
installation  of  a  local  wire  to  the  Fairfield  avenue 
office  of  the  Western  Union. 

"The  taking  on  of  a  Western  Union  loop  by 
the  Graphophone  Company  gives  the  company 
its  second  line  of  telegraphic  communication  to 
the  downtown  offices,  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  having  installed  the  first  wire  in 
February,  and  again  brings  to  the  fore  the  im- 
movable stand  taken  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Phillips,  who  maintained  that  every 
large  and  small  manufacturing  concern  should 
have  its  own  private  telegraph  wire.  Managers 
everywhere  are  seeing  the  light,  and  practically 
all  of  Bridgeport's  big  companies  are  using  the 
telegraph  to  considerable  advantage. 

"Mr.  W.  Z.  Gardner  of  the  file  department,  will 
preside  over  both  wires,  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments having  been  installed  there.  Messages  re- 
ceived over  the  Western  Union  wire  will  be  cop- 
ied by  typewriter  from  the  sounder  onto  regula- 
tion Western  Union  blanks,  which  process  im- 
mediately eliminates  the  taking  of  pencil  notes 
of  a  message  from  the  telephone  anjl  then  trans- 
cribing into  typewritten  form,  and  all  Postal  mes- 
sages will  take  the  same  course  as  they  have  been 
doing  since  that  wire  came  in. 

"All  messages  sent  out  from  the  factory  will 
be  typewritten  at  the.  department  originating 
them,  on  the  company's  private  telegram  blanks 
and  sent  in  duplicate  to  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment. They  will  be  sent  promptly,  the  typewrit- 
ten messages  timed  and  the  original  copy  re- 
turned to  the  department  sending  it.  Thus,  all 
incoming  and  outgoing  messages  will  be  distinc- 
tive and  separate  from  each  other  and  the  busi- 
ness brought  under  an  efficient  and  centralizing 
system. 

"  'Use  the  telegraph,'  has  been  the  constant 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Phillips — and  it  is  being  used, 
not  only  more  extensively  than  ever,  but  with 
steadily  increasing  success.  Little  business  is 
using  it,  big  business  is  using  it,  and  our  com- 
pany is  leading  the  leaders." 
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The  Bible  in  the  Telegraph  Office. 

BY  J.  W.  HAYES. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  public 
schools  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  nation 
and  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  telegraph  office 
has  always  seemed  inadvisable  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  that  book  in  the  regulation  requisition  blanks 
issued  by  the  telegraph  companies. 

However,  there  was  a  time  when  the  advent  of  a 
Bible  in  the  San  Francisco  office  served  a  good  turn 
to  both  operator  and  company,  as  I  will  relate. 

Away  back,  on  the  verge  of  time,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  remnants  of  the 
once  powerful  Modoc  nation  were  making  a  last 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  It 
was  to  be  a  struggle  to  the  death  and  the  Indians 
had  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  and  liberty  dearly. 

Many  depredations  had  been  committed,  General 
Canby,  the  pride  of  the  army,  falling  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  Captain  Jack,  chief  of  the  Modocs, 
who,  with  his  premier,  Shacknasty  Jim,  were  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  uprise. 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  a  mild  and  Christian-like 
warrior,  succeeded  General  Canby  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  expedition  against  the  Modocs.  Gen- 
eral Howard's  plan  was  to  save  his  army  as  much 
as  possible  from  fatalities,  and  for  this  reason 
exercised  much  caution  in  dealing  with  the  savages, 
evidently  believing  in  the  old  saying,  "He  who 
fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to  fight  another  day." 

So  long  drawn  out  was  this  campaign  that  some 
alleged  humorist  wrote,  "General  Oh,  Oh,  how'ard 
you  are  trying  to  catch  Captain  Jack."  But  to  the 
story. 

As  usual,  the  enterprising  New  York  papers  had 
gifted  representatives  in  the  field,  the  Herald  being 
a  little  bit  more  pushing  than  the  rest. 

The  end  had  finally  arrived  and  General  Howard's 
strategy  had  won  the  day,  the  Indians  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  an  unconditional  surrender 
was  hourly  expected. 

The  whole  country  was  agog  with  anxious  ex- 
citement and  anticipation. 

"We  have  'em,"  ejaculated  Bob  Foster,  field 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald,  "and 
Captain  Jack  and  his  tribe  will  surrender  before 
sundown.  I  am  off  now  and  will  return  about  mid- 
night. I  want  to  have  my  matter  go  ahead  of  every- 
thing and  we  are  ready  to  pay  for  the  privilege; 
how  can  it  be  arranged?" 

The  operator  was  George  Q.  Stewart.  He  in- 
formed Foster  that  the  Herald  could  have  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  wire  so  long  as  he  furnished  man- 
uscript sufficient  to  keep  it  busy,  but  just  as  soon 
as  he  was  finished  on  matter  filed  for  the  Herald, 
the  other  papers  would  have  their  turn  according  to 
filing  time. 

"Is  there  anything  filed  right  now?"  asked  the 
Herald  correspondent. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Stewart. 

"Then  I  will  file  some  matter  which  has  never 
before  been  put  on  the  wires  and  you  can  keep 
sending  from  out  of  this  book  until  I  return,  if  that 
is  going  to  hold  the  line  for  the  Herald,"  said 


Foster,  as  he  produced  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the 
Bible. 

"You  can  begin  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  keep  right  along  till  I  return ;  but,  I  say,  cully, 
don't  send  too  fast ;  save  your  speed  till  I  come  back 
with  the  good  dope  and  then  you  can  fire  it  in  to 
beat  the  band." 

Stewart  took  a  look  at  the  Bible  to  accustom 
himself  to  its  contents  and  to  acquaint  himself  a 
little  with  the  subject  he  was  going  to  send.  It 
looked  all  right  to  him  and  he  called  "S.  F." 

When  San  Francisco  responded  he  was  told  that 
"a  man  had  filed  a  whole  Bible  for  transmission  to 
the  New  York  Herald  and  that  this  was  a  chance  to 
make  a  record  for  fast  work." 

Bob  Hamilton  was  the  San  Francisco  operator 
and  he  was  certainly  a  bright,  intelligent  young 
man. 

"I'll  be  with  you  in  just  ten  minutes,  and  then  you 
can  go  ahead  and  do  your  best,"  said  Hamilton. 

Repairing  to  a  second  hand  book  store  opposite 
the  telegraph  office,  young  Hamilton  purchased  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  for  which  he  paid  four  bits. 

"I  am  all  ready  for  ypu  to  go  ahead  now,"  said 
Bob  to  the  Jacksonville  operator,  "and  you  can  send 
your  fastest." 

"I  am  a  Bible  student  and  very  familiar  with  the 
book,  so  I  won't  break  you  very  much  as  I  really 
know  the  book  by  heart,"  continued  the  laughing 
Hamilton  and  George  Q.  Stewart  squared  himself 
for  the  fray. 

Fast  and  beautiful  came  the  Morse  characters 
over  that  little  old  No.  9  iron  wire,  conveying  God's 
word  to  man.  Many  of  the  characters  found  a 
lodging  place  in  the  stunted  pine  trees  on  the  high 
Sierras ;  some  got  lost  in  the  mud  in  the  Sacramento 
valley ;  a  portion  fell  into  the  fog  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  but  Bob  Hamilton  was  right  there, 
Johnnie  on  the  spot,  and  he  would  tear  out  a  page 
of  the  Bible,  address  it  to  Nezv  York  Herald  and 
turn  it  over  to  Horace  Jones  to  speed  along  to  Salt 
Lake. 

"Why  not  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  Johnnie 
Grier  at  Salt  Lake  and  tell  him  what  we  are  really 
doing?"  asked  Jones,  and  it  was  decided  to  advise 
the  Utah  office  the  way  to  save  labor. 

Jack  Morison  was  the  receiving  operator  and  with 
his  lively  intelligence,  it  did  not  take  a  second  coach- 
ing to  tell  him  what  to  do.  Omaha,  too,  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  western  operators,  and 
he  immediately  supplied  himself  with  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Book. 

Meanwhile,  10  o'clock,  11  o'clock,  and  midnight 
came  and  went  and  Stewart  was  faithfully  staying 
by  the  goods,  sending  at  the  top-notch  speed, 
wondering  often  if  "S.F.  was  getting  it,  but  too 
proud  to  ask  such  a  question. 

Cain  had  killed  Abel,  the  Deluge  and  its  great 
destruction  had  been  transmitted  and  gray  dawn 
was  breaking. 

About  7  a.  m.  Bob  Foster  dashed  up  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  note  book  in  hand,  ready  to  begin  his 
account  "of  the  dramatic  occurrences  of  the  night 
previous. 

The  Herald  had  the  line  and  was  the  first  to  give 
to  the  world  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Captain 
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Jack,  Shacknasty  Jim  and  the  rest  of  the  delectable 
tribe. 

Stewart  had  averaged  2,000  words  an  hour,  hav- 
ing more  than  26,000  words  to  his  credit  as  sent 
from  the  Bible. 

Bob  Hamilton  was  relieved  by  a  day  man,  and 
his  splendid  achievement  of  "receiving"  26,000 
words  without  breaking  became  historical  with  the 
"S.F."  office. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  time  on  record  that  a 
telegraph  company  was  known  to  purchase  a  Bible 
to  be  used  in  the  business. 

[In  the  late  4o's,  or  early  50%  James  D.  Reid, 
general  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  companies 
in  the  East,  furnished  the  various  telegraph  offices 
with  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  the  copy  presented  to 
the  Philadelphia  office  is  now  on  exhibition  in  that 
office  in  a  suitable  case  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
The  Bible  bears  the  autographs  of  famous  operators 
of  the  early  days  of  the  telegraph,  which  proves 
that  telegraphers,  at  one  time  at  least,  looked  over 
the  good  book  long  enough  to  inscribe  their  names 
in  it] 

Alta. 

BY  J.  T.  SPENCER. 

Situated  about  twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Little 
Cottonwood  canyon,  at  an  altitude  of  9,300  feet,  is 
the  once  famous  mining  camp  of  Alta.  This  camp 
gained  considerable  of  a  reputation  in  mining  circles 
throughout  this  country,  and  also  abroad,  as  the 
home  of  the  celebrated  Emma  mine,  which  was 
owned  almost  exclusively  by  an  English  company, 
and  also  of  the  none  the  less  well  known  Flagstaff 
mine,  both  of  which  during  the  early  70^  were  won- 
derfully rich  producers.  The  output  from  each 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  building  of  a  smelter  for 
each  to  treat  the  ores,  and  these  smelters  were  lo- 
cated at  the  mouth  of  Little  Cottonwood  canyon 
and  the  ore  hauled  by  teams  from  the  mines  to  the 
smelters. 

At  this  time  Alta  boasted  of  a  population  of  about 
2,500  people  and  the  camp  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, which  continued  until  1878. 

The  Deseret  Telegraph  Company  built  a  line  into 
Alta  about  1870  and  opened  an  office  with  Sol. 
Wixom  as  manager.  Next  came  Alf.  Davis,  then 
Dick  Morris,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brother,  Mel.  Morris,  and  after  him  came  John 
Fitzgerald. 

Some  events,  both  comic  and  tragic,  were  con- 
nected with  the  Alta  office,  a  few  of  which  this  brief 
sketch  will  recall.  It  was  during  Dick  Morris*  term 
as  operator  at  Alta  that  what  T  am  about  to  relate 
is  said  to  have  taken  place.  It  seems  that  young 
Dick  stopped  with  Superintendent  A.  Milton  Mus- 
ser,  of  the  Deseret  Telegraph  Company,  at  his  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  learned  to  telegraph, 
and  in  due  time  went  to  work  for  the  company  as 
operator  at  Wasatch,  being  later  transferred  to  Alta, 
and  was  manager  there  in  187J-5.  At  that  time  the 
Deseret  Telegraph  Company  had  quarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  the  same  office  with  the  Western 
Union,  and  the  Western  Union  operators  took  turns 


relieving  the  Deseret  operator  for  meals,  etc.  At 
that  time  Billy  Parr  was  manager  of  the  Deseret  and 
John  Henderson  acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Western  Union,  and  among  the  Western  Union 
operators  was  one  John  Morrison,  who  I  believe  is 
now  with  the  same  company  in  New  York  City. 
One  day  shortly  after  young  Dick  Morris  had  taken 
charge  at  Alta,  a  "cipher"  message  was  received  at 
Salt  Lake  City  for  the  Emma  mine  at  Alta,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Morrison 
to  relay  this  message  to  Alta.  He  called  and  raised 
"Ki,"  started  in  and  finished  sending  the  message, 
but  could  get  no  "ok"  from  Alta.  Of  course  Jack 
wanted  to  know  why,  and  Dick  said  "because  he 
did  not  understand  it — it  did  not  read  sense." 

In  vain  did  Jack  try  to  explain  that  it  could  only 
be  understood  by  the  addressee,  but  Dick's  con- 
scientious scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
"ok"  to  something  he  did  not  understand,  and  so 
this  particular  message,  it  is  said,  had  to  finally  be 
mailed,  with  a  written  explanation  as  to  the  handling 
of  similar  messages  in  the  future,  and  no  further 
misunderstanding  occurred. 

Richard  P.  Morris  has  long  since  graduated  from 
the  telegraph  profession  and  has  creditably  served 
Salt  Lake  City  as  city  treasurer,  mayor  and  com- 
missioner, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  well  known 
Salt  Lake  brokerage  firm  of  Evans,  Morris  and 
Whitney  Company,  with  which  company  his  brother, 
Melvin  C.  Morris,  is  also  connected.  Each  of  these 
operators  took  most  desperate  chances  in  accepting 
service  at  Alta,  owing  to  the  treacherous  and  ex- 
traordinary weather  conditions  to  be  met  with  at 
that  point,  as  it  usually  starts  snowing  each  year 
as  early  as  August  and  by  the  following  spring  the 
snow  has  drifted  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  This  immense  amount  of  snow  has 
been  known  many  times  to  commence  sliding  almost 
without  warning,  causing  death  and  destruction  to 
everything  in  its  path.  But  all  of  these  men  served 
their  respective  periods  at  Alta  and  escaped  this 
danger  except  John  Fitzgerald,  who,  while  at  work 
in  the  Alta  office  in  1878,  which  was  then  located 
in  Strickley's  store,  was  caught  with  others  in  one 
of  these  snow  slides  and  instantly  killed.  He  had 
come  from  Bingham  to  Alta,  but  was  originally  from 
the  East.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  After  this  sad  event,  which  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  business  portion  of  the  town, 
Alta  was  abandoned  and  the  telegraph  office  closed. 

During  the  past  few  years  Alta  has  again  revived 
and  considerable  activity  is  evidenced,  indicating 
that  this  old  camp  may  vet  prove  one  of  Utah's 
best  and  safest  mining  districts. 

By  early  summer  the  Salt  Lake  and  Alta  Rail- 
road will  be  completed  to  the  camp,  and  I  am  won- 
dering who  will  succeed  poor  John  Fitzgerald  as 
manager  of  the  Alta  telegraph  office. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Gallagher,  chief  operator,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
writes  :  "Many  thanks  for  renewing  my  subscrip- 
tion. Your  business  methods  are  on  a  par  with 
the  magazine  you  publish." 
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MR.  JEFF       HAYES'  DEPARTMENT- 

Address  communications  intended  for  the  Chi- 
cago department  to  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  Room  620, 
in  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  bright  azure  sky  on  the  planet  Mars,  which 
serves  as  a  bulletin  board  for  its  whilom  dwellers, 
was  covered  with  news  from  Mother  E,arth  and 
the  wireless  electric  pen  was  busy  at  work  transcrib- 
ing more  items  of  interest  to  the  sojourners. 

News  from  Washington  announcing  the  declara- 
tion of  war  excited  some  anxiety  and  apprehension 
and  each  article  was  read  and  debated  upon  by 
everyone.  •  Secretary  Fred.  Moxon  was  kept  busily 
engaged  in  deciphering  the  telepathic  messages 
from  his  earthly  friend  and  arranging  them  for  the 
bulletin  board. 

"What,  ho!"  he  cried,  "here  is  something  new," 
as  he  copied  off  the  announcement  of  the  passing 
of  Charles  Almerin  Tinker. 

"I  dare  say  Mr.  Tinker  will  not  delay  in  climbing 
the  Horeb  Heights  and  he  is  most  likely  to  arrive 
on  the  Thunderbolt  Express  which  is  due  to- 
morrow," ejaculated  Moxon,  "and  I  believe  that  I 
will  immediately  bulletin  the  event,  knowing  that 
there  will  be  many  who  will  want  to  be  among  the 
first  to  welcome  him  to  our  Elysian  home.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Secretary  Edwin  M.  Stanton  will 
want  to  meet  their  old  friend  and  comrade;  be- 
sides, there  is  a  long  list  of  members  of  the  old 
United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps  who  will 
be  on  hand  when  the  express  train  arrives." 

A  bulletin  was  accordingly  indited  chronicling  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Tinker  and  announcing  his  expected 
arrival  on  the  morrow,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

A  regiment,  bearing  banners  with  the  legends, 
"Spirit  of  1865,"  "The  United  States  Military  Tele- 
graph Corps,"  etc.,  accompanied  by  several  bands 
of  music  playing  stirring  airs,  came  down  the  line 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Marquis  D.  Crain. 
The  regiment  was  composed  of  admirers  of  Mr. 
Tinker  and  were  mostly  members  of  the  United 
States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  and  all  were  eager 
to  greet  their  former  colleague. 

Among  those  who  were  formed  in  line  were  the 
following :  James  E.  Pettit,  C.  Fred  Loomis,  Ham- 
ilton Young,  Ed  P.  Whitford,  Thomas  T.  Eckert, 
Samuel  Bruch,  Jesse  H.  Bunnell,  W.  K.  Apple- 
baugh,  C.  D.  Hammond,  J.  C.  Van  Duzer,  Dennis 
Doren,  Anson  Stager,  G.  M.  Brush,  Eli  Cole,  H.  W. 
Cowan,  J.  E.  Gamble,  Patrick  Mullarkey,  Douglass 
Kent,  G.  D.  Sheldon  and  many  others. 

"I  would  like  to  be  among  those  to  escort  my 
young  friend  to  our  Tabernacle,"  remarked  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  could  not  think  of  Mr.  Tinker 
in  any  other  light  than  being  "young,"  forgetting 
for  the  time  being  that  he  had  not  seen  the  gentle- 
man for  more  than  a  half  century.  But  time  does 
not  count  in  eternity.  "I  remember  him  so  well, 
and  I  used  to  be  greatly  pleased  to  call  him  and  his 
immediate  colleagues  The  Sacred  Three.' " 

"See,  what  is  that  in  the  sky  that  looks  like  a 
comet?"  was  asked  on  all  sides.    "If  this  is  the 


Thunderbolt  Express  it  is  twelve  hours  ahead  of 
its  record,"  and  everybody  hastened  down  to  the 
spacious  plaza  where  the  big  air  machine  from  earth 
made  her  landing. 

There  was  no  screeching  of  whistles  or  ringing 
of  bells,  or  cries  from  the  omnipresent  hack  and 
cabmen.  Instead  of  such  distracting  noises  came 
the  sound  of  many  voices  in  patriotic  melody,  and 
in  the  midst  of  tuneful  airs  of  "Hail  Columbia" 
Charles  A*  Tinker  was  welcomed  to  a  temporary 
abiding  place  on  the  planet  Mars. 

The  meeting  between  President  Lincoln  and  his 
former  confidential  operator  was  joyous,  but  not 
affecting,  for  there  is  only  joy  in  this  haven. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Tinker  locked  arms  for  a 
stroll,  for  both  had  much  to  talk  about  concerning 
past  events.  Mr.  Tinker  verified  many  of  the  re- 
ports already  inscribed  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
his  patriotic  words  and  spirit  evoked  a  tumult  of 
applause. 

The  evening  was  given  over  to  a  social  demon- 
stration, many  of  Mr.  Tinker's  contemporaries  and 
former  employes  being  in  line  to  say  some  welcom- 
ing words  to  their  old  friend. 

A  committee  of  Confederate  telegraphers  during 
the  Civil  War,  composed  of  George  Ellsworth, 
David  S.  Ryan,  J.  C.  Hueston,  C.  C.  Chute,  Barney 
Hughes,  David  Flanery,  J.  B.  Tree,  M.  W.  Barr, 
J.  W.  Kates  and  others,  came  around  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Mr.  Tinker  and  all  distinctions  and  dif- 
ferences were  forgotten. 

General  Grant,  minus  his  once  ever-present  cigar, 
and  the  noted  Sherman  brothers,  William  Tecumseh 
and  John,  and  many  others  of  note,  made  an  in- 
formal call  on  Mr.  Tinker  and  bid  him  welcome. 

Fred.  B.  Moxon,  who  Mr.  Tinker  recognized  as 
having  once  been  a  page  in  the  White  House,  shook 
hands  with  the  great  cipher  operator,  Mr.  Moxon 
presenting  Mr.  Tinker  with  a  deadhead  pass  over 
his  telepathic  wires  to  earth. 

"This  looks  good  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tinker.  "I 
only  hope,  in  using  it,  I  will  not  be  getting  into 
trouble  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

"Never  fear  for  that,"  said  Charlie  Hammond, 
who  called  to  greet  his  old  chieftain.  "When  you 
get  rested  I  will  take  you  down  the  Mow  Pack 
from  St.  Louis  to  Houston,  Tex.,  in  my  private 
car  'Telegraph/  and  I  will  give  you  a  life-long  pass 
over  the  route,  and  lifetime  here  means  eternity, 
if  you  want  to  remain  here." 

Mr.  Tinker  remarked,  like  St.  Peter,  that  "It  is 
good  to  be  here,"  and  the  whole  assemblage  replied 
by  a  fervent  "Amen." 

These  little  spheres  are  peopled  by  ex-inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  who  got  tired  of  their  long  journey 
and  desired  to  tarry  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Tinker  recognized  some  faces  in  passing, 
but  as  he  was  on  a  through  express  train  he  could 
not  stop  to  exchange  greetings. 

The  day  was  spent  in  a  patriotic  manner,  many 
eloquent  addresses  being  made  by  former  states- 
men and  warriors  and  soul-inspiring  melodies  filled 
the  air  from  all  sides. 

Truly,  it  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  and 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  this  delightful  place, 
Methusaleh  by  name,  voted  it  to  be  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  planet  Mars. 
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Chicago  Western  Union. 

A  visit  to  a  few  of  the  branch  offices  showed  a 
condition  of  affairs  at  each  office  which  emphasized 
the  good  work  done  by  the  company  during  the  past 
year.  Pleasant  and  courteous  managers  were  in 
attendance,  full  of  business,  but  looking  for  more. 

District  Commercial  Superintendent  Herbert 
Brown  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selection  of 
lieutenants,  and  we  are  glad  to  mention  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  filling  branch 
office  positions  whom  we  met  on  our  visit:  A.  P. 
Harrison,  manager  and  J.  E.  Petrbok,  operator, 
"GB"  office  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Michigan 
Boulevard;  Wm.  Levin,  manager  "NS"  office  545 
West  Van  Buren  Street;  F.  L.  Hoover,  manager 
"HR"  office,  Hearst  Building;  J.  M.  Cerney,  man- 
ager "DX"  office,  300  South  Halsted  Street;  Chas. 
Griebenow,  manager  "B"  office,  173  West  Wash- 
ington Street;  Geo.  E.  Hawkins,  manager  "D" 
office,  144  North  Dearborn  Street;  A.  Rashinski, 
manager  "CK"  office,  1527  West  Madison  Street; 
Arnold  Keller,  manager  <CMG"  office,  188  West 
Lake  Street;  L.  M.  Hettel,  manager  "OS"  office, 
221  West  Jackson  Boulevard;  Margaret  Toohey, 
manager  "A"  office,  Auditorium  Hotel ;  Miss  Kess- 
ler,  manager  "MO"  office,  Monadnock  Building; 
Miss  M.  J.  White,  manager,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Corrin, 
operator  "WH"  office,  Dearborn  Station;  Edward 
Olson,  manager  "MA"  office,  Mailers  Building; 
Miss  A.  Apperson,  manager  "MC"  office,  Mc- 
Cormick  Building;  G.  W.  Byington,  manager 
"MQ"  office,  Adams  Express  Building;  B.  F.  Stone, 
manager  "PH"  office,  Palmer  House;  C.  P.  Hoff- 
man, manager  "RB"  office,  Railway  Exchange; 
Miss  E.  C.  Shaefer,  manager  "MB"  office,  Man- 
hattan Building;  A.  C.  Long,  manager  "BX"  office, 
223  North  State  Street ;  Miss  A.  Bagshaw,  manager 
"NX"  office,  Congress  Hotel,  as  well  as  District 
Commercial  Managers  J.  B.  Rankin,  F.  W.  Ford 
and  G.  T.  Richardson. 

A  master  mind  has  Evan  T.  Jones,  chief  operator 
of  the  Chicago  main  office  and  his  grasp  on  the  con- 
ditions, and  his  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
this  big  equipment  enable  him  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  which  may  arise.  Most  any  person  can 
go  along  treading  a  well  beaten  pathway,  but  it  is 
when  the  unexpected  happens  that  a  man's  genius 
shines,  and  his  ready  enterprising  spirit  finds  a 
solution  for  the  most  difficult  problem,  even  to  an 
avalanche  of  unlooked-for  business,  which  now 
frequently  obtains.  Mr.  Jones  is  very  observing 
and  searching,  but,  withal,  is  exceedingly  quiet. 
He  knows  exactly  the  qualification  of  every  man  on 
his  staff,  which  fact  serves  well  in  properly  placing 
his  force  during  the  present  strenuous  period.  The 
company  is  always  in  need  of  men  like  Mr.  Jones 
for  higher  positions, 

R.  G.  Matthews,  in  charge  of  the  quad  room 
for  several  years,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
night  chief  operator,  vice  E.  F.  Wach,  resigned. 
Mr.  Wach  is  an  architect,  and  resigned  in  order 
to  devote  his  entire  time  td  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

B.  P.  Howard  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  has  been  added 
to  the  multiplex  force. 

District  Traffic  Supervisor  H.  F.  Dodge  is  con- 
stantly thinking  up  something  new  to  make  con- 


ditions in  the  operating  room  more  pleasant. 
Realizing  the  exhilarating  influence  of  music  on 
the  human  mind  and  its  power  to  relax  over-taxed 
nerves,  he  has  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  ladies' 
rest  room  a  fine  Victrola,  together  with  fifty  choice 
records  and  from  the  way  the  phonograph  is  kept 
busy  it  is  evident  the  innovation  is  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  ladies.  A  convenient  receptacle  has 
been  provided  and  the  ladies  are  invited  to  designate 
on  a  card  their  choice  of  new  music  and  a  selection 
will  be  made  from  the  cards  when  new  records  are 
to  be  purchased.  Already  the  matron  notices  more 
animation  and  sprightliness  among  the  ladies  who 
visit  the  rest  room  and  the  good  work  goes  march- 
ing on. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Minnie  Thompson,  time- 
keeper, for  many  courtesies  extended. 

Miss  Josephine  Fletcher,  formerly  of  the  main 
office,  and  who  has  been  working  a  private  wire, 
has  been  sick  in  the  hospital  for  some  time,  and 
would  like  to  know  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  brother, 
also  an  operator,  named  John  Fletcher.  Address 
any  information  to  Mrs.  Victor  Faulkner,  Eighth 
Floor  Western  Union  Building. 

W.  R.  Drummond,  chief  bookkeeper  of  this  office, 
has  been  appointed  division  auditor  of  the  Mountain 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Col.  Mr. 
Drummond  is  well  qualified  for  the  position,  having 
been  at  different  times  cashier  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
traveling  auditor  at  Chicago,  and  was  made  chief 
bookkeeper  in  December,  191 3.  From  this  position 
he  is  now  advanced  to  that  of  division  auditor,  as 
stated.  He  is  an  untiring  worker — energetic  and 
resourceful — and  commands  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  those  under  him. 


Chicago  Postal 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Bowling  League  has 
just  completed  its  schedule.  Team  No.  5  of  the 
operating  department  carried  off  first  honors  by 
winning  sixty-two  and  losing  only  twenty-two 
games  of  a  total  of  eighty-four.  Not  only  did  they 
win  the  team  prize  but  three  of  their  members 
won  individual  prizes,  C.  Reblin  carrying  off  the 
capital  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  highest  average 
number  of  pins  per  game.  His  total  number  for 
seventy-six  games  was  13,065  pins  or  an  average 
of  171  69-76  pins  per  game.  Hank  O'Day  was 
second  with  12,955  pins  for  seventy-eight  games 
or  an  average  of  166  7-78  pins  per  game.  J.  Cady 
was  fourth  with  12,448  pins  for  eighty-one  games 
>r  an  average  of  153  55-81  pins  per  game.  The 
prize  list  shows  a  number  of  others  were  also  lucky, 
and  those  who  were  less  fortunate  say  "look  out 
for  our  smoke  and  speed  next  year — those  who  are 
on  top  now  will  be  among  the  'has  beens*  when  we 
get  through  with  them." 

Messrs.  John  Nering  and  Thomas  Nl  Powers, 
manager  and  chief  operator,  respectively,  who  re- 
cently visited  Gotham,  extended  their  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  other  points. 

In  my  early  life  I  was  taught  to  adopt  a  system 
and  then  follow  it  out  mechanically,  and  it  was  a 
%ood  idea.  The  Chicago  management  seems  to 
have  imbibed  this  principle  on  a  great  scale  as 
d  visit  to  the  operating  room  will  demonstrate. 
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There  is  no  clamor,  no  loud  noises  or  shouting,  and 
no  apparent  evidence  of  the  vast  amount  of  business 
handled  by  the  company  at  this  point.  This  state 
of  efficiency  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
generalship  of  the  managers  in  charge,  coupled  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  of  its  employes,  and  to  no 
distinctive  person  is  the  credit  for  this  state  of 
things  due.  Much  of  the  John  W.  Mackay  spirit 
exists  in  this  office  and  is  manifested  in  the  attitude 
of  employes  toward  each  other  which  courtesy  ex- 
tends to  the  telegraphing  public. 

Following  is  list  of  operators  who  have  been 
employed  and  resigned  during  the  past  few  weeks : 
Employed — Henry  W.  Spangenberg,  Knute  Hatle- 
stad,  J.  T.  Cassin,  Louis  R.  Dalton,  Carl  M.  Nelson, 
Thos.  J.  Noonan,  Harold  Hudson,  Timothy 
Streckel,  F.  J.  Reidel,  J.  Nicol,  H.  A.  Slight,  B.  H. 
Erwin  and  F.  J.  Dailey. 

Resigned— R.  C.  Fordy,  Wm.  S.  Burke,  F.  G. 
Feeney,  C.  M.  Nfelson,  Miss  Iva  Stewart,  M.  C. 
Denman,  F.  L.  Flagg  and  H.  H.  Akers,  the  latter 
to  join  the  United  States  Marines. 

An  Embryo  Lineman. 

Wm.  Dee,  now  government  superintendent  of 
telegraph  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  was  the  first  manager 
for  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company 
at  Victoria.  This  was  many  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Dee  was  joint  operator  and  lineman  and  was  ex- 
pected to  keep  his  "beat"  in  repair. 

"Billy"  was  a  good  operator,  but  what  he  did 
not  know  about  line  work  would  fill  an  encyclo- 
pedia. One  day  the  line  went  down,  and  after 
waiting  an  hour,  young  Dee  provided  himself 
with  a  team  and  buggy  and  started  out  to  find  and 
repair  the  trouble. 

Seven  miles  up  the  country  he  discovered  a 
spot  where  a  tall  pine  had  been  blown  down 
across  the  wire,  bringing  it  down,  together  with 
a  pole  on  each  side.  The  tree  was  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  Dee  sat  down,  like  a  general,  to 
study  out  the  best  means  of  procedure.  He  fig- 
ured out  that  his  only  way  was  to  obtain  an  axe, 
chop  the  pole  through  just  over  the  place  it  fell  on 
the  line,  release  the  wire,  set  his  poles  and  return 
home  rejoicing. 

He  drove  back  three  miles  to  a  farm  house 
where  he  borrowed  an  axe  and  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  break.  Energetically  he  set  to  work 
to  hew  the  tree.  It  was  hard,  very  hard  work  and 
something  he  was  not  used  to.  His  hands  grew 
blistered  and  his  axe  became  dull,  but  Billy  la- 
bored on. 

Presently  the  axe  handle  broke,  the  axe  flew  of! 
hitting  the  wire,  cutting  it  in  two. 

The  wire  being  cut  released  itself  from  under 
the  tree  and  Billy  Dee  stood  there  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder. 

"Why  didn't  I  think  of  cutting  the  wire  and 
pulling  it  through  instead  of  trying  to  saw  this 
big  timber  in  two?  Well,  I  will  know  better  the 
next  time,"  said  the  embryo  lineman  as  he  speed- 
ily made  his  splice,  set  his  poles  and  started  for 
town. 

.  As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning,  this  occurred 
years  ago  and  Mr.  Dee  has  officiated  at  many  an- 
other case  of  line  trouble. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Williams,  wife  of  all-night  chief  Wil- 
liams, died  May  4  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  six  children,  including  Mrs.  A.  W.  E. 
Poinsette  and  James,  Jr.,  a  Rutgers  student. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

W.  R.  Taylor,  assistant  chief  operator,  is  visit- 
ing Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  method  employed  in  maintaining  the  vari- 
ous statistical  records  in  the  Chicago  office. 

On  April  25  a  direct  two-channel  multiplex  cir- 
cuit was  worked  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco with  repeaters  at  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Ogden,  Winne- 
mucca  and  Sacramento.  This  installation  handled 
an  equated  load  of  176  messages  per  hour. 

The  eight-hour  law  went  into  effect  in  the  operat- 
ing room  on  May  1.  The  readjustment  made  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  conditions  was  effected  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience  to  traffic  or  con- 
fusion to  individuals. 

Miss  Florence  Preterre,  one  of  our  best  lady 
operators,  has  been  retired  from  active  duty  after 
many  years'  service.  Miss  Preterre  is  a  fine  linguist, 
speaking  several  languages  fluently.  She  was  for- 
merly manager  of  the  old  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York.  She  later 
had  charge  of  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  She  will  make  her  future  home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

This  department  recently  assisted  the  Washing- 
ton office  in  the  distribution  of  30,000  "Liberty 
Loan"  messages,  addressed  mainly  to  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Among  the  deaths  of  employes  reported  are  those 
of  Michael  Dolan,  an  operator  in  the  automatic 
department,  and  Frank  S.  Irvine,  aged  fifty-one 
years,  an  old-time  operator  attached  to  Commercial 
General  Superintendent  Nathan's  office.  Both  men 
died  on  May  7. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davis,  who  has  covered  considerable 
territory  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany throughout  New  York  State  and  Nfew  Eng- 
land during  the  previous  ten  years  and  for  the  past 
year  manager  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  been  made 
manager  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  addition  to  his  work 
in  Fitchburg.  This  is  a  promotion  for  Mr.  Davis 
and  is  warranted  by  his  experience  in  the  handling 
of  large  offices. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

The  Western  Union  Association  was  organized 
recently  by  employes  in  the  commercial,  plant  and 
traffic  departments  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  social 
purposes.  '  , 

Mr.  P.  Walsh,  manager  of  the  Rockland,  Me., 
office  for  forty-four  years,  has  been  retired  on  a 
pension. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Telegraph  business  at  Philadelphia  continues  very 
brisk  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  a  number  of 
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new  employes  have  been  added  to  the  operating  de- 
partment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Investment 
Association  of  Philadelphia  will  be  held  on  May  21. 
An  excellent  showing  for  the  year  has  been  made. 

Special  Postal  wires  were  run  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  grounds  to  handle  the  telegraph 
file  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia 
of  Marshal  Joffre  and  Premier  M.  Viviani  of 
France. 

The  baseball  team  of  the  Philadelphia  Postal 
Athletic  Association  has  reorganized  with  Russell 
Keys,  manager,  W.  G.  Kurtz,  captain.  A  success- 
ful season  is  expected. 

Thos.  B.  Riley,  manager  of  our  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
office  and  Francis  P.  McElroy  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  were  recent 
visitors. 


Dallas  Texas,  Western  Union. 

Manager  Gale  of  the  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  office  re- 
cently brought  in  a  money  transfer  for  $51,500. 
This  was  followed  by  one  of  $60,000  obtained  by 
Manager  Reid  of  the  Brownsville  office.  Manager 
Leonard  of  the  Laredo  office  recently  had  the  bank 
opened  on  a  holiday  to  receive  a  wagon  load  of 
gold,  silver  and  currency  amounting  to  $100,000. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

The  employes  of  the  main  office  subscribed  ten 
cents  each  to  purchase  a  large  and  beautiful  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  it  is  now  suspended  gracefully  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  center  of  the  operating  room. 

The  dance  and  entertainment  given  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Electrical  Society,-  April  19,  was  well 
attended  and  a  success.  The  programme  consisted 
of  songs  and  recitations  by  members,  which  were 
well  rendered,  after  which  there  was  an  intermis- 
sion for  refreshments,  followed  by*  dancing. 

On  April  6,  Miss  Sophie  Stone,  clerk  in  the 
multiplex  division,  was  married  to  Eli  G.  Frankel, 
recently  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  and  now  employed 
as  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

A  two  channel  multiplex  was  installed  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  recently,  and  a  one  channel  multiplex  is  being 
set  up  for  use  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  Both  are  to 
supersede  Barclay  printers  to  those  points. 


Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Western  Union. 

This  company  moved  into  its  new  office  on 
April  24  and  the  event  was  celebrated  in  a  rather 
unique  and  interesting  manner.  The  first  three 
messages  out  of  the  new  office  were  sent  by  for- 
mer operators  living  in  the  town.  The  first  was 
sent  by  Captain  K.  D.  Walker,  over  eighty  years 
of  age;  the  second,  by  Judge  W.  S.  Hammond, 
and  the  third  by  Frank  P.  Hall,  cashier  of  the 
Home  Savings  Bank.  After  this  event  the  reg- 
ular force,  headed  by  Manager  W.  T.  McWhorter 
took  possession.  The  first  two  messages  were  of 
a  congratulatory  character  between  the  Mayor  of 
Fairmount,  Manager  McWhorter  and  A.  C. 
Terry,  district  commercial  superintendent  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Western  Union. 

Lou  Klotz,  who  works  the  commercial  news  de- 
partment stock  wire,  has  been  sick  with  rheuma- 
tism for  seven  weeks. 

Jack  Riley  and  Al.  Kanode,  both  on  the  pension 
list,  have  reentered  the  service  and  are  employed 
as  doorkeepers  here. 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Instruction  Reflected  in  Work 

"Who  did  that  16b  of  wiring  for  you  in  your  factory,  Jones?" 
asked  a  business  man.  "It  is  the  neatest  piece  of  work  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  examples  of  finejminj/^  _ 

"  It  was  done  by  a  graduategof  the  New  York  Electrical  School, " 
was  the  reply,  "and  I  am  proud  of  the  work.  Incidentally  my 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Electrical  School  is  greatly  enchanoed. 
It  produces  very  clever  installers,  operators  and  maintainors  of 
electrical  machinery,  also  fine  draftsmen.  The  reason  it  turns  out 
such  fine  workmen  is  because  the  instruction  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  is  individual.  I  believe  these  people  have  the  right  idea  of 
instruction. " 

Further  information  about  this  School  and  its  work  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing 

The  New  York  Electrical  School 

45  West  17th  Street.  New  York  City 

Telephone  Chelsea.  2633 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  •  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,160,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 
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What  is  Your  Ideal? 

Most  persons  have  an  ideal  in  life — some  one 
thing  or  condition  they  wish  to  attain  above  all 
other  things.  An  ideal,  according  to  a  dictionary 
definition,  is  "a  standard  of  desire;  an  ultimate 
object  or  aim;  a  mental  conception  of  what  is  most 
desirable." 

If  the  question  "What  is  your  ideal?"  be  asked  the 
average  man,  in  all  probability  he  would  not  be  able 
to  answer  it  offhand ;  he  would  have  to  think  well 
before  he  could  decide  what  his  ideal  in  life  is. 
Such  a  question  will  start  him  to  thinking,  which 
may  lead  him  along  lines  of  thought  that  he  has 
never  approached. 


Ideals,  of  course,  relate  to  good  and  desirable 
things.  Men  who  have  accomplished  great  things» 
and  are  lifting  up  the  world  and  their  fellow  men 
by  their  achievements,  are  true  idealists.  They  kept 
their  ideal  constantly  in  view  and  worked  for  its 
ultimate  attainment.  Work  accomplished  the  result 
Wishing  for  something  and  sitting  down  waiting 
for  it  to  come,  without  working  for  it,  will  never 
yield  results. 

In  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  ideals  are 
numberless.  One  man's  ideal  may  be  to  become  a 
manager,  a  superintendent,  an  inventor,  an  organ- 
izer— in  short,  a  leader  of  some  sort.  When  he;  has 
decided  what  his  ideal  is  he  must  plan  a  way  to 
attain  it.  If  you  have  no  ideal,  find  one  at  once 
and  work  for  its  accomplishment.  Men  who  have 
no  ideal  drift  about  in  life  with  no  directing  in- 
fluence. No  one  would  ever  think  of  sending  a  ship 
to  sea  without  having  some  port  of  destination ;  she 
would  never  get  anywhere  in  particular.  Such  men 
as  Gladstone,  Rockefeller,  Schwab,  Carnegie,  Morse, 
Bell,  and  thousands  of  others,  had  ideals;  their 
achievements  were  not  the  result  of  chance  but  of 
hard  work.  Why  can't  you  do  likewise  and  attain 
fame,  just  as  these  men  have?  They  were  no  better 
prepared  than  you  when  they  started  out,  but  they 
had  a  definite  purpose  in  view  and  they  worked  for 
its  attainment.  Any  telegraph  or  telephone  man 
can  do  the  same  thing  providing  he  is  sincere  in  his 
purpose^  ami  tmk»  he  is  srorrrarged  with  determin- 
ation to  win  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  try  to 
accomplish  any  results. 


A  Serious  Situation  For  Newspapers. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  rate  for  second- 
class  mail,  which  is  the  newspaper  mail,  has  created 
a  whirlwind  of  opposition  from  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  justly.  Newspapers  are,  of  course, 
willing  to  do  their  duty  in  helping  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  government  for  war 
purposes,  but  to  have  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
postage  rates  added  to  their  burden  is  more  than  the 
business  will  stand.  One  of  the  proposals  is  to 
establish  a  zone  system  of  charges,  which  works 
out  as  an  increase  from  100  to  600  per  cent,  over 
the  present  postage  rates.  It  is  a  serious  situation 
for  newspapers,  and  the  entire  publishing  fraternity 
is  united  in  opposition  to  the  increase,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  putting  many  papers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  confiscation  to 
place  such  a  law  into  execution,  and  the  very  object 
the  government  is  seeking  to  attain  would  be  de- 
feated. The  papers  are  willing  to  do  their  patriotic 
duty,  but  if  they  are  forced  out  of  business  by  ill- 
advised  legislation  the  government  will  lose  that 
much  support,  and  it  needs  all  the  support  it  can 
get  at  this  time.  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "Were 
it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
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without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
fer the  latter."  It  is  true  that  the  privileges  of  the 
second-class  mail  are  abused  in  many  cases,  but 
there  is  a  way  to  remedy  such  abuses  if  the  matter 
is  approached  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  concerned. 


The  "Liberty  Loan." 

Telegraph  and  telephone  men,  officials  and  em- 
ployes alike,  who  are  all  public  spirited  and  patri- 
otic, should  become  interested  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
of  $2,000,000,000  which  is  now  in  process  of  ne- 
gotiation by  the  government.  Every  operator 
should  take  a  hand  in  the  great  work  and  help  the 
government  in  this  time  of  need.  The  denomina- 
tions of  the  "bearer"  bonds  are  $50,  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  and  the  terms  of  payment  are  made  easy 
so  that  all  can  take  at  least  one  bond  without  feel- 
ing that  the  payment  therefore  will  be  burdensome. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  invest  money  at 
ZlA  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  what  many  savings 
banks  pay  on  deposits. 

Any  bank  or  brokerage  house  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions. The  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion, excepting  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  and 
investment  in  this  class  of  securities  is  an  excellent 
means  of  encouraging  and  practicing  thrift.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  employes  are  rapidly  learning 
the  lesson  of  economy  and  thrift  and  by  investing 
in  these  bonds  they  will  be  laying  up  treasure  that 
will  yield  them  liberal  returns  in  the  future. 

The  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  companies  have  announced  that  they  will 
assist  their  employes  to  purchase  Liberty  bonds  on 
easy  payments,  and  the  telephone  companies  will 
recommend  that  their  employes  show  their  patriot- 
ism by  purchasing  bonds. 


As  to  Intoxicating  Liquor  Advertisements. 

On  and  after  July  1  next  it  will  be  illegal  to  mail 
any  publication  advertising  intoxicating  liquors  to 
any  one  in  the  United  States  or  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Fine  and  imprisonment  are  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  violation  of  this  law.  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  has  never  been  guilty 
of  carrying  advertisements  of  this  nature,  so  jail 
and  imprisonment  do  not  stare  us  in  the  face.  But 
in  these  days  of  violent  outbreaks  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  it  is  not  safe  to  predict  what  may  hap- 
pen before  the  war  is  over. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  APRIL  24. 

1,223,562.  Telephone  Arm-Rest.  To  M.  Clem- 
ence,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,223,937.  Telephone  System.  To  H.  P.  Clausen, 
New  York. 

issued  may  1. 

1,224,161.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,224,185.  Telephone  Signal  and  Recorder.  To 
F.  J.  McGowen  and  K.  W.  Thalhammer,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

1,224,187.  Telegraphic  Transmitter.  To  H.  J. 
Mahoney,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


1,224,324.  Telephone  Bracket.  To  H.  B.  Rob- 
erts, Highland  Park,  111. 

1.224.342.  Multiplex  Telegraphy.  To  F.  K. 
Vreeland,  New  York. 

1.224.343.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  To  J.  O.  Wat- 
kins,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,224,374.  Two  Way,  Two  Wire  Trunk  for 
Multi-office  Automatic  Exchange  System.  To  C.  L. 
Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,224,425.  Telephone  System.  To  Le  R.  W. 
Stanton,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1,224,499.  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Receiver.   To  G.  W.  Pickard,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,224,640.  Telegraph  System.  To  R.  Hitch- 
cock, New  York. 

1,224,883.  Telephone  Supervisory  System.  To 
C.  Mollerup,  Chicago,  111. 

issued  may  8. 

1,224,922.  Mouthpiece  for  Telephone  Instru- 
ments.  To  C  M.  Hartnett,  Chicago,  111. 

1,224,956.  Telegraph  Transmitter.  To  E.  H. 
Piersen,  Topeka,  Kan. 

1,225,136.  Sound-Intensifying  Device  for  Tele- 
phones. To  H.  J.  Kastner,  Dayton,  Mich. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  May  26 : 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  122% 

Mackay  Companies   84-85 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  65-66 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$500)    2}i 

Western  Union    92^ 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ahearn,  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  one  of 
the  best-known  old-time  Canadian  telegraphers,  was 
a  New  York  visitor  last  week.  He  made  the  trip 
in  his  automobile. 

Mr.  Richard  Spillane,  the  well  known  old  time 
telegrapher,  is  managing  editor  of  Daily  Financial 
America  of  New  York,  one  of  the  leading  financial 
papers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Case,  of  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bankers  and  Mer- 
chant's Telegraph  Company,  was  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago  and  visited  many  of  his  old  telegraph 
friends. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Moffitt,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Toledo,  Ohio,  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  who  retired  from  active  service  two  years 
ago  is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
business  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Van  Kuyk,  subdirector  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bast  Indian  Government  Telegraph  Company, 
Batavia,  Java,  who  has  been  in  this  country  for 
some  time  making  purchases  for  his  department, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  home  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  formally  opened  the 
National  Music  Show  in  Chicago  on  the  night  of 
May  19  by  sending  a  message  himself  from  the 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Western  Union  office  to  the  manager 
of  the  show.  Mr.  E.  B.  Davis,  manager  of  the 
government  without  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
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Orange,  N.  J.,  Western  Union  office  to  the  managers 
Mr.  Edison  said  he  would  send  it  himself,  and  he 
did  so  with  his  old  time  skill. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tuttle,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
business  trip,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  is 
very  optimistic  at  the  future  outlook  in  the  sections 
visited  by  him.  Fargo,  N.  D.,  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  favorable  criticism  of  Mr.  Tuttle 
over  the  apparent  enterprise  and  prospects  of  that 
thriving  and  rapidly  developing  city. 

Stuck  to  His  Post. —  Mr.  John  C.  O'Reilly, 
manager  of  the  United  District  Messenger  Com- 
pany's office  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  in 
New  York,  was  the  only  person  who  stuck  to  his 
post  during  the  recent  fire  which  destroyed  the 
tower  of  that  building.  All  left  the  building  but 
Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  he  remained  on  duty  with  water 
pouring  down  on  him  and  the  place  was  filled  with 
smoke.  His  business,  however,  did  not  suffer  in 
any  way.  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  known  to  almost  every 
city  official  and  is  respected  by  all. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Md.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  made  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  last  week. 

Major  Charles  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  this 
company,  has  received  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
binoculars,  attached  to  which  is  a  silver  plate  en- 
graved as  follows:  "Major  Charles  P.  Bruch.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  May, 
191 7."  Binoculars  are  a  part  of  an  officer's  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Army  regulations.  This 
presentation  was  made  by  the  Ohio  Society  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bruch's  services 
as  its  president,  and  of  congratulations  upon  his 
appointment  by  President  Wilson  as  a  major  in  the 
Signal  Section  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  New  York,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  through  the 
middle  west. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Leonard,  superintendent,  New  York, 
made  an  inspection  through  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  P.  O'Donohue,  division  electrical  engineer, 
New  York,  is  on  a  business  trip  through  the  Eastern 
Division. 

Mr.  E.  Clyde  Cooksey,  manager  of  the  Roanoke, 
Va.,  office  and  Commissioner  of  Parks  of  that  city, 
was  a  New  York  visitor  last  week.  He  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Park  Commissioner  of  New  York 
to  obtain  the  latest  wrinkles  in  the  management  of 
public  parks  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in 
which  he  is  a  prominent  citizen. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Ribble,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Rib- 
ble,  general  superintendent,  Southern  Division,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  died  on  April  30,  at  the  country  resi- 
dence of  her  sister  near  Lynchburg,  Va.  Mrs. 
Ribble  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  years,  but 


there  was  nothing  alarming  in  her  condition  until 
shortly  before  the  end.  She  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Ribble  as  far  as  Virginia,  for  a  visit,  while  he  made 
a  business  trip,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  her 
illness.  She  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  B.  G.  Patterson,  a  prominent 
Virginia  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legislature.  She 
is  survived  by  two  children,  Miss  Virginia  and 
Keith  P.  Ribble,  besides  her  husband.  Interment 
was  at  West  View  Cemetery  at  Atlanta. 

Managers  Appointed.' — A.  L.  Cobb  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Mackay  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company's  office  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Ap- 
pointments in  the  Postal  service  are,  Miss  Pauline 
Smith  at  La  Fayette,  Ga. ;  Miss  Emily  Langenberg, 
Holland,  Mich;  W.  A.  Boyer,  Paducah,  Ky.;  F. 
James,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Clyde  Gorman,  Newport, 
Tenn. ;  J.  L.  Matthews,  Erie,  Pa.  vice  L.  J.  Mackey, 
resigned.  Mr.  Matthews  was  manager  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  for  many  years.  He  is  succeeded  at  Altoona 
by  Stewart  E.  Knapp. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  office,  has  been  elected  president  and  a 
director  of  the  Playground  Association  of  that  city. 
This  association  is  doing  excellent  work  for  the 
children  of  Meadville. 

Liberty  Bonds  for  Employes. — The  Mutual  In- 
vestment Credit  Union  of  the  employes  of  this 
company  offers  its  good  offices  to  any  one  in  the 
Postal  service  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  for  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds  without  any  compensation  to  itself. 
To  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  for  these 
bonds,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  instalment  plan,  the 
Credit  Union  will  accept  their  subscriptions  to  be 
be  paid  for  in  instalments  of  $5.00  per  month,  or 
more.  It  is  expected  that  the  $50.00  or  "Baby 
Bond"  will  be  very  popular  with  the  employes. 


Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Richards. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Richards,  who  was  recently  promoted 
from  the  position  of  district  superintendent  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  be  general  superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
Division  of  the  same  interests,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  "was  shown"  the  extent  of  his 
popularity  by  former  associates  on  the  evening  of 
May  7  before  his  departure  for  his  new  field  of 
endeavor. 

About  sixty  employes  of  the  fifth  district  were 
present,  among  whom  were  Manager  Paul  Ran- 
kin, Oklahoma  City ;  W.  L.  Meeks,  Wichita ;  Rod 
Smith,  St.  Joseph;  Fred  Hammontree,  Inde- 
pendence; E.  W.  Porter,  Lawrence,  and  W.  L. 
Simpson,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Richards'  successor, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Mudge. 

After  the  tables  had  been  cleared  and  cigars  and 
candy  passed  around,  Manager  B.  F.  Rommell  in- 
troduced W.  L.  Moore,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Richards  for  thirty  years,  and  who  told 
in  his  characteristic  manner  of  a  number  of  inci- 
dents which  had  occurred  during  this  time.  He  was 
followed  by  Chief  Operator  T.  W.  Ingram,  Gen- 
eral Foreman  T.  W.  Curphey,  Assistant  Manager 
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H.  C.  Hill,  Cashier  W.  C.  Morche,  and  Wire  Chief 
B.  W.  Fields,  all  of  whom  have  been  in  the  Kansas 
City  office  under  Mr.  Richards  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Rommell  next  called  upon  Mr.  Charles  Falk, 
night  chief  operator,  and  Miss  Hulda  Erker,  for 
some  music,  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  Mr.  Falk 
as  not  having  been  tardy  to  his  work  once  in 
twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Falk  on  the  zither  and 
Miss  Erker  on  the  violin  rendered  several  very 
pleasing  selections  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rommell  read  telegrams  from  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  Edward  Reynolds,  Vice- 
President  W.  I.  Capen,  Electrical  Engineer  M.  M. 
Davis,  of  New  York;  General  Superintendent 
E.  W.  Collins,  Division  Electrical  Engineer  H.  C. 
Shaw,  and  General  Superintendent  of  Plant  C.  M. 
Baker,  Chicago;  Superintendent  W.  C.  Black  of 
Denver;  Manager  W.  W.  Morrison  of  St.  Louis, 
and  several  others  out  of  over  200  which  were  re- 
ceived during  the  evening. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Managers  Meeks,  Smith, 
Rankin  and  Hammontree,  followed  by  little  talks 
by  a  number  of  others.  Mr.  Meeks  in  his  remarks 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  fifth  district  had  al- 
ready furnished  the  Postal  one  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  I.  Capen,  and  two  general  superintendents, 
Messrs.  G.  E.  Paine  and  A.  B.  Richards,  and  was 
prepared  to  furnish  still  more  of  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  making,  Manager 
Rommell,  who  has  served  with  Mr.  Richards  for 
thirty  years,  presented  him  with  a  small  token  of 
remembrance  from  the  employes  of  the  district, 
and  in  so  doing  eulogized  Mr.  Richards  in  a  most 
touching  manner.  Before  he  was  through  speaking 
most  of  his  audience  was  in  tears,  and  when  the 
time  came  Mr.  Richards  was  almost  too  overcome 
to  reply.  Superintendent  Mudge,  too,  was  most 
deeply  affected  by  the  show  of  affection  for  Mr. 
Richards,  and  also  for  the  unanimous  offers  of 
support  of  the  entire  assemblage,  and  confessed  his 
inability  to  make  a  speech.  After  a  few  words  he 
and  Mr.  Richards  drank  a  toast  to  each  other's 
success,  thus  ending  an  enjoyable  evening. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

President  Newcomb  Carlton  announces  that 
Liberty  bonds  will  be  offered  employes  of  the  com- 
pany on  easy  terms  of  payment.  Bonds  in  amount 
equal  .to  25  per  cent,  of  the  employe's  annual  salary 
will  be  offered,  to  be  paid  for  in  18  instalments. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  stimulating 
the  sale  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  among  the  employes 
of  the  company.  He  states  that  the  $50.00  bond  is  the 
most  desirable  to  purchase  in  small  lots.  In  his 
opinion  this  bond  ought  to  pass  as  freely  as  a  $50.00 
bill,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  as  it 
has  the  resources  of  the  government  back  of  it  as 
well  as  accruing  interest.  Bonds  of  this  denomina- 
tion are  in  the  "bearer"  class.  The  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  registered  bonds  is  $100. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Worthington,  formerly  manager  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  for  the  past  year  manager  of 


the  Petersburg,  Va.,  office,  has  returned  to  New- 
port News,  where  he  again  assumes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs  at  that  point. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Adamson,  manager  of  this  company's 
office  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
management  of  the  Bloomington,  111.,  office. 


Retirement  of  Frank  D.  Giles. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Giles,  the  well  known  telegrapher 
of  New  York,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Western  Union  Benefit  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception and  until  recently  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  resigned  that  position  owing  to  ill- 
health  and  is  starting  with  his  wife  on  an  automo- 
bile tour  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Giles  resides. 

Mr.  Giles  is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of 
the  telegraphic  fraternity.  He  was  born  near 
Ovid,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1849.  He 


FRANK  D.  GILES. 

entered  the  telegraph  service  in  1864  and  was  an 
operator  in  the  Chicago  office  in  1866,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  the  same  point  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  in  1871.  Mr.  Giles  was  manager  of  the  Ogden, 
Utah,  office  from  1872  until  1881,  when  he  was 
made  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  office  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  1885.  In  that  year  he  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  occupied  important  posi- 
tions in  the  Western  Union  service  since  that 
time.  In  1910  Mr.  Giles  was  transferred  from  the 
general  operating  department  to  the  office  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Division  in  the 
capacity  of  special  agent. 

Mr.  Giles  is  well  known  to  the  older  members 
of  the  fraternity  in  the  West  and  his  friends  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  unite  in  the  hope  that  his 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  will  occupy  at 
least  three  months,  will  prove  beneficial  to  his 
health,  which  has  not  been  the  best  of  late. 


Herman  Lincoln  Waterbury,  aged  seventy- 
two  years,  manager  of  the  Western  Union  office  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  thirty-four 
years,  died  at  that  place  on  May  13.  He  was  a 
native  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  his  entire  telegraph 
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career  was  spent  at  that  point  and  vicinity.  He  was 
chief  operator  for  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  and  when  that 
company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  consolidated  he  continued  with  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Marietta  T.  Gulick,  wife  of  C.  W.  Gulick, 
of  White  River  Junction,  Vt,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  New  England,  died  at  her  home  April 
29.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  an  old-time 
and  military  telegrapher,  who  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  some  years  ago,  and  by  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Gulick  will  make  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  his  place  of 
residence  hereafter. 


THE  CABLE. 

The  Multiplex  Installation  between  New 
York  and  the  cable  station  at  Hearts  Content,  X.  F., 
has  been  completed,  and  is  in  good  working  order, 
although  as  yet  not  in  regular  service. 

Havana  Cable  Repaired. — The  cable  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  of  Cuba,  connecting 
New  York  and  Havana,  which  has  been  broken 
since  April  19,  has  been  repaired  and  is  now  in 
working  order. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Foley,  superintendent  of  the  cable  sta- 
tion at  Hamill,  L.  I.,  has  gone  to  Hearts  Content, 
where  he  will  be  connected  with  Mr.  Heurtley  in 
installing  cable  magnifiers,  which  devices  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  speed  of  trans-Atlantic 
cables. 

Cablegrams  to  Cuba. — 'Cablegrams  to  Havana 
City  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  codes  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Censorship.  Cablegrams  to  other 
places  in  Cuba  may  be  in  the  following  codes: 
A.  B.  G,  fifth  edition ;  Scott'.s,  tenth  edition ;  West- 
ern Union,  Lieber's,  and  Bentley's.  Five-letter  edi- 
tions are  not  admitted.  Messages  must  be  written 
in  plain  language,  English,  French  or  Spanish. 

Mor'se  Code  on  Ocean  Cables. — The  United 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  been  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $3,000  to  $100,000.  Mr.  William  M.  Bruce, 
president  of  the  company  announces  that  he  has 
practically  perfected  an  appliance  by  which  the 
Morse  Code  can  be  used  on  trans-oceanic  cables. 
The  company  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
mercial Pacific  Cable  Company  for  equipment  for 
the  cable  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Shanghai, 
China. 

Mr.  Bruce's  work  consists  of  a  method  for  the 
employment  of  Morse  equipment  (key  and  sounder) 
on  submarine  cables,  on  which  apparatus  he  has 
been  granted  several  patents.  His  patents  also 
cover  a  new  and  improved  relay  for  cable  work, 
which  can  be  used  not  only  for  the  Morse  but  for 
the  regular  recorder  type  of  signals  as  well.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  this  instrument  to  be  very 
efficient.  The  relay,  it  is  stated,  is  fast  and  easy 
to  maintain,  as  is,  besides  accurate  in  operation. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  operated  direct  from  London 
to  New  York  by  his  system  and  direct  communi- 
cation between  Canso,  N.  S.,  and  New  York  is 
now  in  regular  service,  the  operator  at  New 
York  receiving  the  signals  direct  from  the 
sounder.    This  line  includes  a  stretch  of  cable 


between  Canso,  N.  S.,  and  Rockport,  Mass.,  on 
which  the  siphon  recorder  system  has  been  em- 
ployed hitherto. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  a  telephone  engineer  and  was 
recently  chief  engineer  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  American  Automatic  Telephone  Co. 

Thomas  Gemmill,  aged  fifty-three  years  mana- 
ger of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company's  office  at  Coatzacoalcos,  Mexico,  died  in 
that  place  May  15.  Mr.  Gemmill  was  born  in  Spot- 
land  in  March,  1864,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company 
in  March,  1886.  He  was  appointed  manager  of 
Coatzacoalcos,  Mexico,  station  in  1890,  and  was 
also  appointed  land  line  superintendent  for  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  in  1909.  He  was  also  British 
Consul  at  Coatzacoalcos.  Mr.  Gemmill  was  a  faith- 
ful, loyal  employe  and  a  genial  companion.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  family,  who  are  living  in 
Dumfries,  Scotland. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruption  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  May  26,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917;  Martinique-Paramaribo,  April 
10,  1917. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Leighty,  heretofore  inspector  of  trans- 
portation for  Eastern  Lines,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  Canadian  Pacific  Tele- 
graphs, Ontario  Division,  with  headquarters  at  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  vice  Mr.  H.  J.  Lillie,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed circuit  manager  of  the  Ontario  Division, 
and  also  in  control  of  the  Toronto  office,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toronto.  Mr.  H.  Bott,  chief  operator, 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  inspector  and  assigned 
to  other  work. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rochon,  has  been  appointed  manager 
at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  vice  Mr.  W.  F.  Cady,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  grain  firm  of  David- 
son &  Smith  at  Fort  William.  Mr.  Rochon  has  been 
night  operator  at  the  Port  Arthur  office  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Employes  of  this  company,  at  Winnipeg,  repre- 
senting all  departments,  held  a  meeting  on  April  27, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  athletic  club.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Geo.  D.  Perry, 
honorary  patron ;  J.  G.  Davies,  honorary  president ; 
F.  W.  Lee,  president ;  J.  Lennox,  vice-president ;  G. 
Wainwright,  secretary-treasurer.  Executive  com- 
mittee: Miss  Lennox,  Miss  Auld,  Miss  Hanson, 
Miss  Nicholson,  Mr.  McDougall,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Wainwright,  Mr.  Cadle,  Mr.  Gott- 
fred. 
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Canadian  Press  Association. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  which  will  be 
held  in  Toronto,  June  12,  the  members  will  be  asked 
to  ratify  proposals  to  make  the  body  a  truly  national 
one.  The  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  although  con-  * 
trolling  the  franchise  rights,  has  not  operated  the 
news  service  itself  but  has  left  this  duty  to  various 
sectional  associations  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  weld  the  isolated  efforts  of  these  as- 
sociations into  a  single  responsible  and  powerful 
national  association.  Leased  wires  will  be  operated 
day  and  night  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Telegraph  Business  in  Canada. — The  earnings 
of  the  cable,  telegraph,  and  wireless  companies  and 
the  Government  telegraph  service  of  Canada,  taken 
in  aggregate,  are  reported  by  the  Monetary  Times 
of  Canada,  to  have  been  larger  in  1916  than  in  any 
other  year  since  the  compilation  of  statistics  on  the 
subject  was  begun.  The  statistics  cover  the  opera- 
tions of  nine  companies,  the  Dominion  Government 
telegraph  service,  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  Company  lines,  and  the  Pacific 
Cable,  which  is  the  property  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  various  Dominions 
which  it  serves.  Gross  earnings  in  1916  reached 
$6,255,740,  as  compared  with  $5,536,337  *n  I9I5- 
Net  operating  revenue  is  given  at  $2,538,924,  and 
net  income,  after  payment  of  taxes,  interest  on 
bonded  indebtedness,  etc.,  at  $2,282,529.  The  pole 
mileage  of  telegraph  lines  in  Canada  in  1916  was 
40,251,  and  the  wire  mileage  206,551.  In  1916  there 
were  10,835,936  land  messages  and  1,134,905  cable- 
grams transmitted,  as  compared  with  9,952,134  land 
messages  and  977,389  cable  messages  in  191 5. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds. — The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  has  subscribed  for  $5,- 
000,000  worth  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

John  P.  Vollmer,  aged  seventy-one  years,  a 
member  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  May  7.  He 
built  the  first  telegraph  line  in  Idaho  in  1876.  He 
also  built  and  operated  the  first  Bell  telephone  line 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1878.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  the  banking  business. 

The  Southern  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association  held  its  annual  convention  at  the  Louis- 
ville Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  24,  25  and  26. 
Among  the  papers  read  were  "The  Relation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Telephony/' 
by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  chief  counsel  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
"Wood  Preservatives,"  by  K.  C.  Barton,  Chicago; 
"Advertising  Methods,"  by  E.  I.  Pratt,  Chicago. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of 
America,  New  York,  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  the  company's  employes  stating  that  employes 
whom  the  company  considers  essential  to  its  organ- 
ization in  serving  the  government  are  exempt  from 
conscription,  but  not  from  service.    He  therefore 


expresses  the  hope  that  every  member  of  the  staff 
will  feel  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  his  task  in  order  to 
keep  the  organization  intact  and  equipped  for 

service. 

David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager,  New  York, 
is  en  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  an  extended  trip, 
making  stops  at  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  other  points.  He  will  be  absent 
about  six  weeks. 

E.  A.  Nicholas  has  been  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent at  Cleveland,  vice  A.  E.  Jackson,  who 
has  been  called  to  the  colors. 


Date  of  Radio  Meeting  Changed. — The  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  Wednesday  evening, 
June  6,  has  been  changed  to  June  7.  Prof.  M.  I. 
Pupin,  president  of  the  Institute,  will  then  present 
his  paper  on  "Iron  at  Radio  Frequencies." 

Against  the  Suppression  of  Amateur  Wire- 
less Operators. — Dr.  A.  E.  Kennelly,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
appeared  recently  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  and  made  a 
strong  argument  against  the  injudicious  suppression 
of  amateur  radio  stations.  He  believes  that  ama- 
teurs will  solve  many  of  the  problems  involved  in 
practical  radio  operation  and  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Wireless  on  Spanish  Vessels.  —  All  Spanish 
merchant  vessels  of  500  tons  or  over,  devoted  to 
the  ocean  or  coastwise  trade,  are  to  be  provided 
with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  with  a  mini- 
mum range  of  100  miles. 

Radiotelegraph y.— There  is  a  great  demand  for 
an  authoritative  book  on  radiotelegraphy  on  account 
of  importance  of  that  system  of  communication  at 
this  time.  The  best  book  on  the  practice  of  wire- 
less communication  is  "Radiotelegraphy/*  issued  by 
Brigadier-General  George  P.  Scrivens,  formerly 
chief  signal  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
use  in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps.  This  work 
is  extremely  practical,  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  when 
it  has  been  mastered  by  the  student  he  is  well 
grounded  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  descriptions  of  wireless  that  can  be  had,  and 
excellent  original  drawings  greatly  add  to  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  text.  It  has  135  pages 
and  85  illustrations,  and  is  bound  in  paper.  Every 
practical  wireless  man  and  wireless  student  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book  at  hand  for  immediate 
reference.  The  clearness  of  the  language  used  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  book.  The  price  is  60  cents 
per  copy.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Stith  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes:  •  "You 
say  the  price  of  paper  is  up ;  just  so  and  the  only 
thing  that  I  know  of  that  hasn't  gone  up  in  price 
is  the  holes  in  doughnuts.  In  fact  they  are  mak- 
ing them  larger  (the  holes  I  mean)  for  the  same 
old  price.  Subscriptions  may  be  slow  but  you 
can't  blame  the  fellows  for  eating  first." 
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Stand  Behind  the  Men  Behind  the  Guns. 

BY  W.  G.  McADOO.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"Buy  a  Liberty  Loan  bond  and  help  win  the  war. 
Issued  by  the  United  States  Government  in  denom- 
inations of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5>ooo>  $10,000, 
$50,000  and  $100,000.  Interest  zJ/2  per  cent.  First 
payment  as  low  as  one  dollar.  You  have  until 
August  30,  19 1 7,  to  pay  in  full  for  your  bonds. 
Ask  any  banker,  postmaster,  express  company  or 
merchant  for  an  official  application  blank  and  apply 
for  your  Liberty  Loan  bond  today.  A  tribute  to 
the  flag  and  the  safest  investment  in  the  world. 

"Wars  cannot  be  conducted  without  money.  It 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  provided.  In  this  war  it  is 
the  most  immediate  help — the  most  effective  help 
that  we  can  give.  We  must  not  be  content  with  a 
subscription  of  two  billion  dollars — we  must  over- 
subscribe this  loan  as  an  indication  that  America 
is  stirred  to  the  depths  and  aroused  to  the  summit 
of  her  greatness  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  us 
not  endanger  success  by  complacent  optimism.  Let 
us  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  some 
one  else  will  subscribe  the  required  amount.  Let 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  land  make  it  his  or 
her  business  to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan  im- 
mediately, and  if  they  cannot  subscribe  themselves, 
let  them  induce  somebody  else  to  subscribe.  Pro- 
vide the  government  with  the  funds  indispensably 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  give  notice 
to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  that  we  have 
billions  to  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"Buy  a  Liberty  Bond  today;  do  not  put  it  off 
until  tomorrow.  Every  dollar  provided  quickly 
and  expended  wisely  will  shorten  the  war  and  save 
human  life." 


A  Plea  for  Better  Spelling. 

BY   R.    S.    DIXON,    MANAGER   STOCK    YARDS  BRANCH 
OFFICE,  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

As  many  of  the  telegraph  officials  and  operators 
of  the  country  read  your  magazine  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  refer  to  a  matter  that 
has  been  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  notice,  on  all 
classes  of  circuits,  from  the  bonus  wires  to  the 
woods.  It  is  this:  A  large  number  of  operators 
are  very  poor  spellers,  and  a  good  speller  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  correct  many  errors  in 
orthography  while  receiving,  never  telling  the  send- 
ing operator  that  a  word  has  been  misspelled. 

Now  the  greatest  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
many  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  worked  and 
who  proved  the  worst  offenders  were  men  that  had 
come  from  the  ranks  of  messengers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  officials  of  all  companies  could  render  a 
great  service  by  impressing  upon  students  in  teleg- 
raphy the  importance  of  spelling  properly,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  would  be  fulfilling  the  truth  of 
the  slogan  "Accuracy  First."  It  mi^ht  be  argued 
that  a  receiving  operator  should  follow  the  sender, 
but  this  is  very  difficult  to  do  on  a  fast  wire. 

This  lack  of  ability  to  spell  properly  has  resulted 
in  many  cases  in  keeping  otherwise  desirable  oper- 
ators out  of  the  service  of  press  associations,  and 


it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  on  a  wire  for  poor 
spellers  to  receive  a  "roasting"  by  their  co-workers. 
Spelling  is  certainly  an  all-important  acquirement, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  errors  of  this  kind 
reach  the  hands  of  customers  who  are  generally 
critical  in  such  matters.  A  message  with  the  words 
properly  spelled  makes  a  favorable  impression  upon 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  one  with 
poor  spelling  naturally  has  the  opposite  effect. 

In  my  regular  work  as  manager  of  a  large  branch 
office  I  find  it  necessary  frequently  to  correct  errors 
of  spelling.  These  errors  are  not  all  chargeable  to 
the  telegraph  either.  The  writers  of  the  messages 
themselves  are  frequent  offenders,  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  one  who  has  "Accuracy  First"  at  heart 
to  be  able  to  do  his  "bit"  toward  perfection  in  the 
telegraph  service. 


The  Death  of  George  W.  Conkling. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  George  W.  Conkling, 
the  champion  telegrapher,  has  caused  universal 
regret  in  the  telegraph  fraternity.  The  loss  to  the 
profession  of  one  so  highly  talented  as  was  the 
deceased  will  not  be  forgotten  for  a  long  time. 
Fortunately  his  beautiful  Morse  has  been  preserved 
for  the  admiration  of  the  telegraphic  world  through 
records  for  the  phonograph.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  first  time  where  the  work  of  a  famous  telegra- 
pher has  been  preserved  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Weir,  the  well-known  telegrapher, 
of  Philadelphia,  expresses  deep  regret  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Conkling.  "Mr.  Conkling,"  he  says, 
"was  particularly  liked  by  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  tournament  held  in 
Philadelphia  [in  1903],  as  he  did  so  much  to  aid 
us  in  our  work.  Being  closely  identified  with  the 
several  fraternities  in  Philadelphia,  I  feel  that  I 
have  the  authority  to  say  that  we  Philadelphians 
mourn  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  man  and  friend  as 
George  W.  Conkling." 


Telegraphs  and  Telephones  in  China. 

The  first  telegraph  system  in  China  was  introduced 
in  1882,  under  the  direction  of  a  Danish  expert ;  the 
private  telegraph  business  was  nationalized  in  1908, 
and  now  the  entire  service  is  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Communications.  At  the  close  of  1913 
telegraph  lines  extended  over  37,403  miles,  with 
51,129  miles  of  wire.  Submarine  cables,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Woosung-Canton  line  opened  in 
the  early  part  of  191 5,  are  all  under  foreign  control. 
The  telephone  service,  inaugurated  in  1903,  consists 
of  government  (both  central  and  provincial)  and 
private  undertaking's.  The  control  of  both  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  from  the  circumstance  that 
these  systems  were  constructed  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital. 

Deficiency  in  English  Telegraphs.  —  The 
English  telegraph  service  during  1916  shows  a  de- 
ficiency of  $2,500,000,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  rates  of  fifty  per  cent  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 
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J.  Frank  Howell,  President  Consolidated 
Stock  Exchange. 

At  the  recent  annual  election  of  the  Consolidated 
Stock  Exchange  Mr.  J.  Frank  Howell  was  elected 
president  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Back  of 
this  election  is  one  of  the  romances  of  business. 
Years  ago,  Mr.  Howell  went  to  the  Consolidated 
Stock  Exchange  as  an  arbitrage  telegrapher.  Now 
he  is  chosen  to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
that  body. 

Mr.  Howell  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  but  was 
raised  in  Illinois  on  a  farm.  He  milked  the  cows, 
pitched  hay,  plodded  along  the  furrows  and,  when 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  went  to  the  station  and 
saw  the  trains  come  in  and  depart.  Somehow,  he 
picked  up  telegraphy  and  in  course  of  time  got  a 
position  at  the  station.  Incidental  to  his  day's  work 
as  operator,  he  "smashed  baggage,"  helped  load  and 
unload  local  freight  and  purveyed  the  news  of  the 
world  as  he  got  it  over  the  wire,  to  the  inhabitants. 
One  day  a  gentleman  who  was  short  of  cash  and 
didn't  know  of  any  better  way  to  get  to  Chicago 
than  to  have  the  young  man  in  the  station  trust  him 
for  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  the  city  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  asked  the  youth  to  sell  a  ticket  to 
him  "on  tick."  Howell  did  so.  Many  years  later 
the  two  met  again.  Then  the  telegrapher  was  a 
broker  of  some  prominence  in  New  York  and  the 
other  was  one  of  America's  most  famous  writers. 
The  man  who  was  trusted  was  Elbert  Hiubbard,  and 
he  devoted  a  goodly  portion  of  one  issue  of  The 
Philistine  to  a  tribute  to  the  youth  who  had  faith  in 
men  long  ago  and  never  has  changed  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Howell,  next  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  probably 
is  the  most  widely  known  of  men  to  American  teleg- 
raphers. He  never  has  lost  his  love  for  dots  and 
dashes  and  has  a  wire  in  his  private  office  which  is 
looped  on  to  one  of  the  wires  he  leases  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  brokerage  business. 

He  did  not  come  to  New  York  until  he  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  United  States.  Like  most  teleg- 
raphers and  printers  of  a  generation  ago,  he  had  the 
wanderlust  in  his  youth.  From  Morrisonville,  111., 
where  he  had  his  first  position,  he  went  traveling 
over  the  country.  Telegraphers  were  scarce  in  those 
days  and  it  was  easy  to  get  a  pass  if  the  traveler 
had  any  claim  to  the  courtesy  of  the  railroad.  The 
fact  that  the  applicant  for  free  transportation  had 
worked  for  a  railroad  or  was  a  telegrapher  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  conductor  to  be  generous  or 
for  a  division  superintendent  to  issue  a  pass. 

Carefree,  adventurous  and  ever  restless,  young 
Howell  went  East,  West,  North  and  South  for  sev- 
eral years  working  for  a  while  as  nigfht  operator  or 
day  operator  here  or  there,  as  dispatcher's  operator 
occasionally  and,  as  he  got  to  be  a  crack  operator, 
on  one  of  the  trunk  wires  of  the  Western  Union. 

In  course  of  time  he  floated  into  New  York  still  a 
youth  but  a  much-traveled  one.  There  is  a  com- 
radarie  of  the  wire  and  he  was  known  from  New 
York  to  'Frisco  and  from  the  Gulf  to  Manitoba. 
He  still  is  known  for  the  old-timers  tell  of  how  he 
went  to  Wall  Street  and  remained  there  and  how 
from  working  a  key  down  tihere,  he  has  grown  to 
be  the  head  of  a  big  brokerage  house. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  the  press  association  re- 


ports went  over  the  wires  telling  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Howell  to  the  presidency  of  the  Consolidated 
messages  began  to  come  in  to  him  from  telegraphers 
far  and  near.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  made  up  of 
only  the  figures  "73"  but  in  the  language  of  the 
wire,  "73"  means  everything  in  the  way  of  good 
wishes,  congratulations,  fellowship.  Mixed  in  with 
the  messages  from  working  telegraphers  were 
others  from  men  prominent  in  railroad  affairs  and 
various  lines  of  industry  who,  like  Mr.  Howell,  rose 
from  the  key.   

International  Morse  Code. 

The  following  chart  is  reproduced  from  one 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Radio  Ser- 
vice, giving  the  international  Morse  code  and  con- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL  MORSE  CODE  AND  CONVENTIONAL  SIGNALS 


Dmmmm 

G  _  _  • 

H«*  •  • 
I** 

K  _  •  — 

L  •  mm  •  • 

If  _  • 
F*  —  —  • 
— • 

8  • 
tmm 

W  •  _  _ 
X  _  •  •  _ 

Z  _  _  •  • 


X  (German) 
•  mm  •  mm 

CB  (Gcnn*n-8pankh) 

£  (Fhnch) 

R  (S^nkh)^  ^ 

0  (Groan) 
mm  m  • 

tt  (Groan) 


4  •  •  •  •  M 

f  a  •  •  •  • 
7  _  _  •  •  •  . 


■  •  mm  • 
mu  mm  •  •  « 


totnMK  (f» 


w*  -  

Brack  (BL)  (dwMe  dttfc)  . 


(at). 


pMttfaa  report  (t»  frwed*  al  partcta  mm- 


bd  tt  «ck  ■llllfl  (cm)  . 


ventional  signs  used  in  all  general  public  service 
radio  communication.  This  chart  was  published  in 
our  issue  of  November  i,  1914,  and  is  again  re- 
produced in  answer  to  many  inquiries  for  this  code. 

(Another  chart  is  published  on  page  VII.) 


Mr.  H.  C.  Jacobs,  manager  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company  at  Mt.  Sterling*,  Ky., 
writes :  "The  Age  fills  its  purpose  and  keeps  be- 
fore us  old  time  traditions  that  are  too  fast  fad- 
ing away." 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  die  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CELLS  IN  BATTERIES. 

Cells  in  Multiple — When  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
additional  strength  of  current  without  increased 
electromotive  force,  the  cells  are  connected  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  which  represents  two  rows  of  six  cells, 
each  with  the  negative  pole  of  each  row  joined  at 
A,  and  the  positive  pole  of  each  row  joined  at  B. 
When  thus  arranged  the  two  rows  of  cells  are  said 
to  be  in  multiple,  or  parallel. 

Thus  arranged,  each  cell  of  each  row  adds  its 
e.  m.  f.  to  that  of  its  adjoining  cell,  so  that  each 
row  has  at  its  terminals  a  difference  of  potential 
of  six  volts,  as  in  the  case  of  separate  row  of  six 


cells,  Fig.  1,  May  16.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  cells  in 
multiple,  twice  as  much  current  will  flow  in  the 
external  circuit,  W,  as  when  the  cells  are  connected 
in  series.  A  cell  or  battery  whose  terminals  are 
thus  connected  by  a  wire  of  practically  no  resistance 
is  said  to  be  "short  circuited." 

The  doubling  of  the  current  in  the  case  of  Fig.  1 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
cells  has  been  reduced  one-half,  as  will  be  shown 
in  our  next  instalment. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  the  effect  of  connecting  cells  in  multiple  ? 

Describe  the  multiple  arrangement  of  connections. 

In  what  way  does  the  multiple  arrangement  of 
cells  differ  from  the  series  arrangement  ? 

How  much  electromotive  force  will  be  developed 
by  five  cells  connected  in  series,  and  how  much  by 
five  cells  connected  in  multiple  ? 

How  are  cells  connected  when  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  greater  current  without  increasing  the  electro- 
motive force  of  a  battery? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

TRANSFORMERS. 

Transformers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
depending  on  the  type  of  the  laminated  core, 
whether  with  the  open  magnetic  circuit,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  or  with  the  closed  magnetic  circuit,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  terms  apply  to  the  iron  as 
a  path  for  the  magnetic  field.    Thus  in  Fig.  2  it  is 


*  Secondary  1 

 *m 

—  Primary  » 

FIG.  I. 

seen  that  the  magnetic  lines  M  have  a  continuous 
path  or  circuit  through  the  iron,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
a  closed  magnetic  circuit,  whereas  in  Fig.  1 
the  path  of  the  lines  is  partly  through  the  iron  and 
partly  through  the  space  outside,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
an  open  magnetic  circuit.  In  both  figures  the  di- 
rection of  the  field  as  it  exists  at  one  instant  is  indi- 
cated by  arrows,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  field  is  continually  reversing  its  direction  as 
the  alternating  current  changes  its  direction.  Both 
types  of  transformers  are  in  general  use,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  closed  magnetic  type  is  now 
being  used  more  than  the  other.  There  is  no  essen- 
lial  difference  in  efficiency  of  operation.  Practical 
experience  has  shown,  however,  that  in  general  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  interchange  transformers 
of  the  two  types  in  any  one  set,  particularly  in 
quenched  spark  sets,  where  the  alternator,  trans- 
former and  condenser  of  the  closed  oscillating  cir- 
cuit must  be  designed  as  a  whole  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

Transformers  may  be  divided  into  two  types, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  insulation,  whether 
oil  insulated  or  dry  insulated.  In  the  first  the  trans- 
former is  completelv  immersed  in  a  suitable  insu- 


FIG.  2. 

lating  oil,  such  as  transil  oil,  in  an  iron  tank  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  to  keep  the  oil  from  spilling, 
through  which  the  terminals  extend,  strongly 
insulated,  as  with  porcelain  for  example.  In  the 
second  type  strong  insulating  fabrics  or  materials 
are  used  around  and  between  the  windings,  which 
are  saturated  with  a  nonfluid  insulating  compound. 
In  the  higher  voltage  transformers  of  both  types 
the  secondary  coils  are  often  heated  in  a  vacuum 
to  remove  the  air  and  moisture,  dipped  in  an  insu- 
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lating  varnish  or  compound,  and  baked  until  they 
are  hard  so  as  to  protect  the"  winding,  exclude 
moisture,  etc. 

The  connections  of  the  transformer,  etc.,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  A  is  the  alternating  current 
generator,  K  the  telegraph  key,  T  the  transformer 


1. 


FIG.  3. 

with  primary  and  secondary  windings,  C  the  con- 
denser, S  the  spark  gap,  and  L  the  inductance. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  in  operation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  connections,  the  choice  generally  be- 
ing made  on  account  of  some  convenience  of  wiring. 

{To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  a  resonance  transformer? 
Into  how  many  classes  may  transformers  be 
divided? 

What  is  a  closed  magnetic  circuit  and  an  open 
magnetic  circuit? 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
closed  and  the  open  magnetic  circuits? 

What  are  the  two  types  of  insulation  used  in  the 
construction  of  transformers? 

What  process  is  employed  in  insulating  the  sec- 
ondary coils  of  high  voltage  transformers? 


Telephony. 

THE  TELEPHONE  INDUCTION  COIL. 

If  the  two  wires  bringing  current  from  an  electric 
battery  are  connected  respectively  to  the  front  and 
back  of  the  telephone  transmitter  button,  the  tur- 
rent  from  the  battery  must  flow  through  the  car- 
bon granules.  The  amount  of  current  flowing 
through  the  button  will  depend  upon  the  opposition 
or  resistance  which  the  carbon  granules  offer  to  its 
passage.   This  resistance  depends  upon. the  pressure 


3 


FIG.  I 


between  the  granules,  and  since  their  pressure 
changes  continually  with  the  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  amount  of  current  flowing  through  the 
transmitter  button  must  also  change  continually 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone  and  many  years 
before  transmitters  and  receivers  reached  their 
present  degree  of  mechanical  perfection,  the  most 
efficient  talking  circuit  which  could  be  devised  was 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  current 


from  the  battery  passes  first  through  the  receiver 
and  transmitter,  at  "A,"  out  over  the  line  to  "B," 
through  the  transmitter  and  receiver  at  "B"  and 
then  back  over  the  line  to  the  battery. 

When  no  one  is  speaking  into  the  transmitter  at 
either  station,  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  constant 


and  its  strength  will  depend  upon  the  combined  re- 
sistance of  all  the  parts  of  the  circuit. 
^  If  the  stations  are  so  close  together  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  two-line  wires  joining  them  is  very 
small,  the  current  in  the  circuit  will  be  very  nearly 
of  the  greatest  possible  strength,  and  differences  in 
the  transmitter  resistance  at  station  A  that  are 
caused  by  the  vibratory  motion  in  the  transmitter 
diaphragm  will  produce  large  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent which  flows  through  the  receiver  at  station  B. 

If,  however,  the  stations  are  some  distance  apart, 
so  that  the  greater  resistance  in  the  line  wires  causes 
the  current  to  be  weakened,  and  if  any  one  speaks 
into  the  transmitter  at  station  A  the  differences 
which  occur  in  the  transmitter  resistance  will  pro- 
duce correspondingly  smaller  changes  in  the  current. 

Thus  the  resistance  of  the  line  wires  connecting 
two  stations  was  the  most  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  maximum  length  of  this  early  tele- 
phone transmission  circuit.    It  was  absolutely  es- 


fig.  3 

sential  to  devise  some  means  of  preventing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  line  wires  from  controlling  the 
strength  of  the  current  supplied  to  the  transmitters 
at  either  station.  This  necessity  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  induction  coil. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  different  parts  of  an  induction 
coil  used  commonly  in  telephone  circuits.  The  part 
marked  A  is  a  paper  tube  or  spool,  provided  with 
wooden  heads  for  holding  the  copper  windings.  An 
iron  wire  core  fits  inside  of  the  spool.   This  core  is 
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shown  in  the  illustration  with  one  end  bound  and 
the  other  free,  B,  and  also  with  both  ends  bound, 
C.  The  finished  coil,  with  the  copper  windings  on 
the  spool  and  the  core  of  iron  wire  inside  the  tube, 
is  shown  at  D. 

The  wound  spool  has  two  separate  windings. 
One  of  these,  known  as  the  primary  or  first  wind- 
ing, is  wound  directly  on  the  spool,  while  the  other, 
known  as  the  secondary  or  second  winding,  is  wound 
over  the  primary.  The  method  of  connecting  the 
windings  in  the  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

(To  be  continued,) 


QUESTIONS  ON  TELEPHONY. 

What  causes  the  variation  of  the  current  flowing 
through  the  carbon  button  of  the  transmitter? 

How  is  the  resistance  of  the  line  wire  prevented 
from  influencing  the  strength  of  the  current  from 
the  transmitters? 

At  what  times  does  a  constant,  or  direct,  current 
flow  through  the  transmitter  and  when  is  the  cur- 
rent variable  ? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

If  all  of  us  had  a  good  disposition  at  all  times,  I 
am  afraid  this  would  be  a  sort  of  insipid  world; 
yet,  if  we  had  a  mean  disposition  at  all  times,  the 
world  would  seem  sour  to  us,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  consider  us  soured. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  written  with  a  view 
of  calling  attention  to  the  so-called  chronic  kicker. 
Maybe  he  is  a  traffic  supervisor,  repeater  chief,  wire 
chief,  chief  operator,  or  a  "Knight  of  the  Key." 
Regardless  of  the  position  he  holds,  he  is  soon  found 
out.  But,  shall  we  condemn  him  without  a  trial? 
No,  a  thousand  times  no. 

Human  temperament  differs  and  what  might  be 
considered  as  chronic  kicking  may  be  the  man's 
way  of  getting  results,  or  the  expression  of  impa- 
tience at  not  securing  results. 

Exhibit  A. — A  traffic  supervisor  issues  orders  to 
certain  operators.  He  is  called  to  another  location 
and  tied  up  for  some  time.  On  his  return  he  finds 
positive  orders  miscarried.  Something  went  wrong 
and  in  common  parlance  "he  explodes."  Now  while 
I  do  not  favor  the  explosion,  I  can  scarcely  blame 
him,  for  the  man  is  loyal  and  feels  a  sort  of  personal 
loss.  Such  an  occurrence  may  happen  several 
times  within  a  short  time,  and  no  one  can  condemn 
the  supervisor,  but  I  would  suggest  that  he  admin- 
ister his  rebuke  in  a  low  tone,  be  plain,  forcible  and 
polite.    Either  habit  will  grow.    Try  it. 

Exhibit  B. — The  repeater  chief  often  gets  con- 
tinual reports  that  a  certain  circuit  is  "rotten,"  when 
a  certain  operator  is  thereon.  He  listens  and  finds 
the  circuit  is  O.  K.  and  he  explodes.  Don't  do  it. 
Merely  call  the  traffic  supervisor  into  confab  and  let 
him  do  the  rest.  The  work  of  a  repeater  chief  is 
often  trying  and  frequently  he  gets  tied  up,  due  to 
one  cause  or  another ;  several  other  calls  come  upon 
him  and  owing  to  his  great  desire  to  reach  all 
around,  becomes  nervous,  and  at  times  ill  tempered. 
The  man  is  loyal,  energetic  and  wants  to  conquer 
something  that  will  produce  results,  therefore,  if  at 


times  he  seems  a  little  cranky,  do  not  call  him  a 
chronic  kicker,  but  make  allowances. 

Exhibit  C. — The  wire  chief.  This  refers  to  the 
men  on  the  board.  There  is  not  a  single  patch,  swap 
or  test,  that  he  can  make  alone,  if  the  trouble  is  out- 
side of  his  own  office.  Testing  wires  during  clear 
weather,  when  one  gets  proper  co-operation,  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  not  so  in  wet  weather.  Now 
the  wire  chief  is  at  times  confronted  with  most  of 
an  important  route  down.  He  knows  the  only  way 
he  can  get  a  circuit  is  by  a  patch  and  frequently  it 
happens  that  just  when  he  is  about  to  "make  the 
patch,"  his  test  wire  will  swing,  or  go  open.  He 
tries  several  times  and  gets  same  results.  He  keeps 
plugging  away.  He  gets  it  at  last,  or  may  be  he  is 
defeated.  Perhaps  when  he  raises  the  test  office, 
the  man  that  knows  how  has  gone  to  dinner ;  or  one 
of  the  most  important  way  wires  in  the  office  is 
open  or  grounded.  He  runs  it  down  and  strikes 
a  man  that  cannot  even  cut  out  for  the  open,  or 
tell  him  if  a  ground  is  on,  etc.  The  man  that 
knows  will  be  back  later.  There  are  several  other 
cases  of  trouble  calling  for  the  wire  chief.  Do  not 
classify  that  man  as  a  kicker  because  he  happens  to 
"explode."  Of  course  exploding  does  no  good  and 
it  is  best  that  he  hold  his  temper  and  handle  the 
case  in  a  mild,  firm  and  efficacious  manner. 

Exhibit  D. — The  chief  operator's  work  is  mostly 
supervisory  and  executive,  he  being  held  responsible 
for  the  proper  maintenance  and  general  results  of 
the  entire  office.  He  has  much  to  keep  his  mind 
occupied  and  I  certainly  feel  sorry  for  any  chief 
operator  that  has  subordinate  chiefs  that  will  not  at 
all  times  go  to  the  limit  to  produce  results.  In  view 
of  the  many  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  chief 
operator,  it  is  but  natural  that  at  times  he  may  act 
a  little  harsh  and  perhaps  take  what  might  appear 
as  too  drastic  action,  but  if  he  adheres  to  fairness, 
regardless  of  sentiment,  he  is  simpHy  doing  his 
duty.  An  oral  reprimand  from  the  chief  operator 
should  be  made  quietly  and  nefver  should  be  done 
when  he  is  at  the  "exploding"  point.  The  "Knight 
bf  the  Key"  has  only  to  obey  instructions,  make 
every  effort  to  attain  the  title  of  a  gilt-edge  operator, 
refrain  from  unjust  remarks  over  the  wire,  study 
some  good  books,  subscribe  for  and  read  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  and  you  are  in  line 
for  advancement.  Suppose  the  advancement  does 
not  come,  you  say.  Well,  you  will  never  lose  any- 
thing by  being  better  schooled  in  intellectual  philo- 
sophy.  It  will  come. 

(To  .be  continued) 


Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  an  old  time  cable  expert, 
now  living  in  retirement  at  East  Brewster,  Mass., 
writes :  "In  renewing  my  subscription  for  another 
year  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  now  more  than  ever, 
the  Age  will  be  of  great  value  to  us,  when  so  many 
of  the  fraternity  are  joining  the  ranks  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  We  shall  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  boys 
with  keen  interest  and  sympathy,  and  our  best  source 
of  information  concerning  their  service  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  your  always  welcome  publication. 
If  the  young  fellows  now  at  the  key  appreciated  the 
Age  half  as  much  as  we  'has-beens'  do,  you  would 
iave  no  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times." 
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"Jack"  Selden. 

BY  RALPH  W.  POPE. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  reference  to  "Jack" 
Selden  in  the  article  on  "The  Christian  Religion  and 
the  Morse  Telegraph,"  by  Walter  P.  Phillips,  print- 
ed in  your  issue  of  January  16.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Seidell's  career  and  personality  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

When  the  House  printing  instruments  were  dis- 
carded by  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  about 
i860,  the  operators  apparently  faced  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Few  if  any  of  them  were  Morse  experts.  They 
readily  learned,  however,  to  operate  the  Hughes 
printer  and  its  successor,  the  "combination"  instru- 
ment, which  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  on  through 
circuits  between  important  centres.  While  this 
service  did  not  absorb  the  entire  force  of  House 
operators  many  were  appointed  office  managers, 
or  placed  in  clerical  positions. 

John  E.  Selden,  familiarly  known  throughout 
his  life  as  "Jack,"  was  perhaps  as  well  equipped 
to  "face  a  frowning  world"  as  any  of  the  brother- 


JOHN  E.  SELDEN 

hood  of  the  keyboard.  When  the  New  York 
State  telegraph  line  using  the  House  printer 
reached  Rochester,  Jack  was  selected  as  being 
properly  equipped  to  learn  what  was  then  con- 
sidered a  mystic  art.  It  was  perhaps  ten  years 
later  when  I  first  met  him,  he  being  office  man- 
ager at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  I  a  country  stripling 
of  fifteen,  serving  for  a  few  days  as  a  substitute 
"combination"  operator  in  the  place  of  my  brother 
Franklin  Leonard,  who  was  then  holding  down 
the  Springfield  end  of  the  printer  circuit  to  Al- 
bany and  way  offices.  At  that  time  Jack  was 
perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  stalwart 
frame,  with  square  shoulders,  over  six  feet  in 
height  with  a  black  beard  and  an  unusually  deep 
bass  voice. 

A  blue  pencil  was  required  by  every  operator 
for  marking  the  office  time  on  the  printed  tape 
as  each  message  arrived,  was  counted  and  torn  off 
for  relaying  or  delivery.  At  that  time  I  had 
never  seen  a  blue  pencil  which  I  imagined  must 
be  of  considerable  value.  Even  through  the  fifty- 
eight  years  which  have  elapsed  T  can  remember 


how  my  knees  trembled  as  I  approached  this  im- 
pressive personage,  and  humbly  asked  for  this 
precious  implement. 

"Unlock  the  lower  drawer,  and  help  yourself, 
sonny,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  gently  modified 
tone  of  his  voice,  quickly  removed  all  my  fears, 
and  won  my  heart.  Until  we  parted  in  this  world 
at  Chicago  in  June,  191 1,  this  friendship,  born  at 
Springfield  in  1859,  had  not  only  continued  but 
had  been  refreshed  by  occasional  meetings  as 
conditions  permitted.  Many  periods  in  his  active 
career  are  unknown  to  me,  but  like  millions  of 
other  country-bred  young  men  he  heard  the  call 
of  the  metropolis,  and  while  at  the  21  Wall 
Street  office  manned  the  Hudson  river  wire  to 
Albany.  There  were  then  occasional  intervals 
when  nothing  was  doing,  by  reason  of  a  break 
in  the  circuit,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  believe 
the  interruption  would  continue  till  the  next  day 
electricity  was  superseded  by  steam  in  order  to 
clear  the  hooks. 

Occasions  have  arisen  in  later  days  when  a 
similar  practice  has  been  necessary  to  conform 
with  a  strenuous  situation. 

During  one  of  these  lapses  Jack  became  poetic 
and  I  regret  that  but  one  verse  of  his  production  is 
available  as  a  tribute  to  the  author,  presenting 
simply  a  phase  of  wire  trouble  in  early  days : 
Little  that  indulgent  public 

Know  how  they  are  skinned  alive; 
We  know  better  how  its  managed, 
Package  by  express  at  five. 
The  motive  power  of  the  House  printer  in  such 
large  offices  as  New  York  was  usually  supplied 
by  an  Irishman,  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
clan  personally  known  to  me,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others,  was  doorkeeper  Tom  Finnegan 
who  officiated  for  many  years  at  195  Broadway. 
He  was  a  co-worker  with  Jack  Selden  in  New 
York,  whose  fellow  operators  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe  were  John  Horner,  Henry  Bentley, 
John  Oltman,  E.  A.  Calahan,  Joseph  L.  Edwards, 
M.  S.  Roberts,  J.  C.  Hinchman  and  perhaps 
others,  many  of  whom  continued  in  the  service 
for  years,  until  their  death  or  retirement. 

In  1858  Rufus  B.  Bullock  was  manager  of  the 
Springfield  office.  He  was  one  of  the  few  op- 
erators who  could  read  by  sound  from  the  House 
printer.  This  was  an  unusual  accomplishment, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  recognized  by 
the  number  of  rapid  pulsations,  from  1  to  28.  Cer- 
tain words  were  readily  recognized,  "Cincinnati," 
for  instance.  This  was  merely  a  novelty  of  the 
service,  but  of  no  practical  use,  as  was  the  de- 
velopment of  Morse  sound  reading  from  the 
original  embossed  record.  Mr.  Bullock  resigned 
from  the  telegraph  service  in  1858  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Southern  Express  Company  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  subsequently  becoming  governor  of 
Georgia.  He  was  succeeded  at  Springfield  by 
Jack  Selden  just  prior  to  my  debut  in  that  city 
as  a  "sub."  The  "combination"  which  was  sup- 
posed to  embody  the  best  features  of  the  Hughes 
and  House  printers,  was  itself  gradually  sup- 
planted by  the  Morse  apparatus.   The  slogan  of 
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the  House  system  had  been  "prompt,  accurate 
and  reliable."  Its  rivals  in  Springfield  were  the 
Morse  and  Bain  lines,  nicknamed  respectively  by 
Jack  as  the  "woodpecker"  and  "dyetub"  sys- 
tems. Even  in  those  days  when  the  "bug"  was 
unknown,  all  errors  in  transmission  were  supposed 
to  emanate  from  the  Morse  operator. 

About  this  time  Jack  had  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  began  to  practice  Morse,  but 
never  became  really  expert.  About  i860  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  of- 
fice, which  was  the  relaying  station  for  the  Hous- 
atonic  line  to  Lenox,  Lee,  Stockbridge  and  Great 
Barrington.  It  was  also  an  important  office  on 
the  through  wire  from  Boston  to  Troy  then,  I 
believe,  designated  as  No.  10.  In  February,  1861, 
I  left  the  Housatonic  Railroad  service  at  Bridge- 
port, and  was  engaged  as  operator  at  Great  Bar- 
rington by  the  late  Theodore  M.  Chapin,  who  had 
taken  the  managership  provided  he  could  obtain 
my  services.   Jack  and  I  were  thus  brought  into 


R.  W.  POPE  AS  HE  WAS  IN  l862  AND  AS  HE  IS  TODAY 

that  close  relationship  existing  between  operators 
working  a  wire  together,  but  conditions  had 
changed,  for  by  that  time  I  was  the  better  Morse 
operator  as  he  still  relied  on  the  "tape."  One  day 
his  local  battery  gave  out,  and  he  told  me  that  if 
I  would  send  slowly  and  plainly  he  thought  he 
could  take  my  message  from  the  relay  by  sound. 
Of  course  I  readily  consented,  and  he  was  so 
gratified  at  his  success  that  he  said  if  I  would 
continue  to  send  my  business  in  that  style  he 
would  "cut  out"  his  register. 

After  the  "blue  pencil"  episode,  there  was  but 
one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  the  agreement  was 
made.  It  was  rather  a  curb  on  my  rising  ambi- 
tion as  an  operator,  but  perhaps  this  very  experi- 
ence in  "plain  Morse"  was  subsequently  appreci- 
ated by  the  man  at  the  other  end.  Even  then 
there  were  ominous  rumblings  of  the  civil  war, 
and  when  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
aroused  the  war  spirit  throughout  the  North, 
East  and  West  as  well  as  the  South,  the  tele- 
graph was  the  first  department  of  industry  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  call  to  arms.  Every  country 
office  became  the  recipient  of  war  news,  and 
every  operator  received  press  reports.  Although 
Jack's  sympathies  were  with  the  "other  side,"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  our  personal  relations 
were  never  strained  and  business  proceeded  as 
usual.    In  addition  to  his  telegraphic  duties  he  was 


also  ticket  agent  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road. Pittsfield  being  an  important  railroad  junc- 
tion and  a  mustering  point  for  troops,  Jack  was 
soon  overwhelmed  with  work  and  called  for  my 
aid.  While  I  was  with  him  he  gave  little  attention 
to  the  telegraph.  He  was  never  reconciled  to  the 
he  approve  of  checking  the  accounts  of  one  office 
against  another,  with  its  periodic  accompaniment 
abandonment  of  the  House  printer.  Neither  did 
of  error  sheets  received  from  W.  H.  Abel,  auditor. 

"The  system  of  the  old  State  Line  at  Rochester 
was  the  best,"  said  he.  "Whenever  the  operators 
wanted  money,  they  went  to  the  cash  drawer  and 
helped  themselves,  sometimes  leaving  an  I.  O.  U. 
The  messengers  did  the  same  and  what  was  left 
at  the  end  of  the  month  we  sent  to  headquarters." 
This  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  may  account 
for  the  bankruptcy  of  some  of  the  early  companies. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  attention  was  given  to  these 
error  sheets,  beyond  filing  them  as  they  arrived 
behind  the  wires  leading  down  between  the  window 
frames  and  near  a  gas  bracket  over  the  operating 
table.  During  a  thunderstorm  in  the  summer  of 
'61  lightning  followed  the  wires  into  the  office, 
jumped  to  the  gas  pipe,  and  the  error  sheets  were 
immediately  in  a  blaze.  I  jumped  up  and  proceeded 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  Jack  checked  me  for 
a  moment,  saying:  "Let  the  d — d  things  burn.  It 
is  an  act  of  Providence."  Having  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  office  accounts,  I  never  knew  the  re- 
sult of  this  free  and  easy  method. 

The  next  winter  I  went  to  145  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  from  there  to  New  Haven  and  Provi- 
dence. We  drifted  apart  for  a  few  years,  but  finally 
came  together  again  in  Providence.  The  late  Henry 
C.  Bradford  was  then  manager  of  the  Providence 
office  of  the  American  Company.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Jack,  and  a  House  operator.  When 
the  American  Company  built  the  '  People's  Line" 
as  a  "fake"  opposition  to  itself  and  the  rival  Inde- 
pendent Telegraph  Company,  Jack  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Providence  office,  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Bradford.  The  status  of  the  sup- 
posedly competing  companies  was  well  understood 
by  the  entire  staff,  and  this  led  to  the  extension  of 
Jack's  circle  of  friends,  which  thereafter  included, 
among  others,  Walter  P.  Phillips  and  the  late  Albert 
L.  Suesman.  The  final  absorption  of  the  People's 
Line  probably  brought  about  another  change  in 
Jack's  affairs,  but  my  knowledge  of  his  wanderings 
thereafter  is  rather  vague.  Eventually,  however, 
he  was  employed  by  the  old  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
Railroad  in  some  official  capacity  in  its  extremely 
limited  telegraph  service.  During  this  period  of 
his  career  he  married  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Rothery,  who  owned  and  operated  a  file  factory 
at  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  Jack  was  the  bookkeeper  for 
this  concern  and  for  several  years  made  his  home 
with  the  Rothery  family.  Many  years  later  Jack 
wrote  me  that  his  only  son  "had  taken  to  himself 
a  rib  with  a  little  fat  on  it." 

Some  of  the  older  Postal  Telegraph  men  will  per- 
haps remember  what  was  I  believe  Jack's  last  ap- 
pointment in  the  service  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  and  at  one  time  operator  and  clerk 
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at  the  branch  office,  No.  76  Park  Place,  New  York, 
under  the  managership  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Donovan.  After 
two  years'  service  in  that  office  he  was  transferred 
to  a  clerical  position  at  253  Broadway,  about  1904. 
A  little  later  he  removed  to  Chicago,  making  his 
home  in  that  city  with  his  son.  He  naturally  as- 
sumed those  household  duties  which  devolve  upon 
a  handy  man  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  his  last 
illness  repaired  locks  and  clocks,  mowed  the  lawn 
in  summer  and  stoked  the  furnace  in  winter.  The 
death  of  his  only  son  broke  the  last  tie  which  had 
made  life  worth  living  and  he  was  quite  reconciled 
to  the  end,  which  came  during  the  winter  of  1912-13. 


Overhead  Lines  and  Inductive  Interference. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  held  in  New  York,  May  9  and  10, 
in  place  of  the  regular  annual  convention,  the  com- 
mittee on  overhead  lines  and  inductive  interference 
presented  its  report.  The  report  outlines  the  status 
of  inductive  interference  as  regards  ground-return 
rural  telephone  lines,  metallic  circuits  and  series 
lighting  circuits.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
power-company  engineers  co-operating  with  tele- 
phone engineers  in  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  informing  themselves  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  means  for  mitigation  of  induction  are  based, 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
conditions  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  inductive 
troubles.  The  report  also  outlines  the  progress 
made  in  various  states  during  the  year  on  rules 
affecting  overhead-line  construction  and  indicates 
their  relation  to  the  National  Safety  Code. 

While  no  uniform  solution  has  been  found  for 
these  problems,  power  companies  have,  in  general, 
taken  the  position  that  grounded  telephone  circuits 
are  not  a  standard  or  approved  method  of  con- 
struction, and  that  the  telephone  company  could  not 
insist  upon  any  changes  by  the  power  company  until 
it  had  put  its  own  lines  in  standard  condition.  How- 
ever, power  companies  have,  in  some  cases  where 
lines  are  owned  by  farmers,  borne  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  making  the  circuit  metallic,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

The  report  also  embodies  an  appendix,  written 
by  J.  B.  Taylor,  outlining  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  inductive  interference. 


Secret  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany  gave  a  demonstration  at 
his  laboratory,  395  Broadway,  New  York,  a  few  days 
ago,  of  some  new  telegraph  apparatus  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  secrecy  of  transmission. 
One  device  renders  it  impossible  for  an  eavesdrop- 
per within  hearing  distance  of  a  sounder  to  read 
what  is  being  transmitted.  Another  method  secures 
absolute  secrecy  by  using  two  wires  over  which 
signals  alternately  travel  by  different  routes,  the 
first  and  third  dots  of  letter  "H",  for  instance, 
might  go  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  while  the  second  and  fourth  dots  could 
go  by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  all  being  united  in  proper 
sequence  at  the  ordinary  Morse  relay  and  sounder 

at  Chicago. 


Mr.  Delany  has  also  devised  a  method  of  secret 
transmission  by  which  any  group  of  dots  is  trans- 
mitted over  the  wire  as  a  dash  which  is  resolved 
into  dots  at  the  receiving  end.  This  method  pre- 
vents eavesdropping  at  any  station  along  the  line, 
even  by  the  company's  employes,  because  nothing 
is  heard  but  a  succession  of  dashes  and  single  dots. 


Convention  of  Order  of  Railway  Telegrapher?. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers  was  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  during  the 
week  beginning  May  13,  450  delegates  and  their 
families  being  present  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  most  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  The 
convention,  took  for  its  guidance,  the  war-time 
policy  recently  declared  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Grand-President  H.  B.  Perham  conducted  the 
meetings.  His  report  and  the  reports  of  the  other 
officers  show  that  the  Order  has  a  total  membership 
of  50,000,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  admitted 
since  the  last  convention,  and  that  more  than  200 
railroads  are  now  covered  by  union  agreements. 
The  wage  increases  during  the  past  two  years, 
brought  about  by  the  Order,  amounted  to  more 
than  $3,500,000. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  was  organ- 
ized thirty-one  years  ago  and  its  paid-up  member- 
ship is  now  the  largest  in  its  history,  according  to 
the  report  of  Grand-secretary  L.  W.  Quick. 


Old  Timers'  Meeting  for  This  Year  Deferred 
Until  1918. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Old  Time  Tele- 
graphers and  Historical  Association  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  May  1,  the  following  resolution  was 

adopted : 

Resolved:  That  owing  to  the  uncertain  warlike 
conditions  existing  the  meetings  of  the  Old  Time 
Telegraphers  and  Historical  Association  and  the 
Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Cleveland  this  year, 
be  deferred  until  1918  at  the  same  place,  the  dates 
to  be  selected  later. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Canniff,  president;  D.  J.  Ross, 
F.  W.  Sprong,  and  T.  W.  Hill,  vice-presidents ;  D. 
C.  Moon,  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  and  W.  R.  Woodford, 
executive  committee. 


Electrical  Pocket  Book. 

The  Mechanical  World  of  Manchester,  England, 
has  issued  its  Electrical  Pocket  Book  for  1 91 7. 
This  work  of  300  pages  includes  a  collection  of  elec- 
trical engineering  notes,  rules,  tables  and  data 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  the  practicing 
electrical  engineer.  It  is  intended  principally  for 
electric  lighting  and  power  service.  Besides  the 
technical  and  practical  information  the  book  con- 
tuns  a  diary  and  space  for  memoranda  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  The  price  of  this  work  is  75  cents 
per  copy,  and  copies  may  be  purchased  of  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


\Typm  403  400  Amp€tm  Hours  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison, 
^ZTZr*    THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 
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KERITE 

rpHE  use  of   Kerite  is  the 
logical  result  of  experience. 


The  increasing  use  of  Kerite 
is  the  logical  result  of  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  sound 
policy  of  using  nothing  but  the 
best. 


KERITEwire&c&le  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

The  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents' 
Convention. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  11,  12  and  13, 
and  it  is  the  expectation  that  this  meeting  will  be 
one  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  members. 
The  rapid  changes  and  developments  in  railway 
service  are  bringing  to  the  front  many  new  prob- 
lems for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  departments' 
to  solve.  President  M.  H.  Clapp  is  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  developments,  and  invites  all  the  mem- 
bers who  desire  to  have  general  investigations  made, 
or  who  know  of  developments,  which  would  be 
interesting  to  the  members,  to  call  the  attention  ot 
the  chairman  or  the  members  of  Special  Committee 
No.  6  to  such  matters.  This  committee  looks  after 
the  subjects  of  telegraph  and  telephone  development, 
and  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind.,  is  secretary 
of  the  Association. 


Ground  Wires  For  Railroad  Offices. 

Ground  rods  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 
When  they  are  necessary,  they  should  be  installed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  driven  iron  pipe  grounds, 
and  the  ground  wire  soldered  to  the  top  of  the 
ground  rod  after  the  rod  has  been  driven. 

In  general  when  a  coil  of  wire  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  an  excavation  at  least  six  feet  deep  should 
be  made  until  moist  earth  is  reached.  Two  No.  9 
B.  and  S.  bare  copper  wires  should  be  made  up  into 
a  coil  of  at  least  six  turns  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  placed  in  the  excavation 
horizontally.  Two  feet  of  moistened  coke  or  char- 
coal about  pea  size  should  be  placed  both  over  and 
under  the  coil.  The  coke  or  charcoal  should  be 
thoroughly  moistened  at  the  time  of  installation 
and  the  earth  above  the  coil  firmly  tamped  down. 

When  using  a  copper  or  galvanized  iron  plate,  an 
excavation  not  less  than  six  feet  deep  should  be 
made  until  moist  earth  is  reached.  The  dimensions 
of  plate  to  be  used  should  be  at  least  two  by  two 
feet  and  it  should  be  placed  in  the  earth  horizon- 
tally. The  thickness  of  the  plate  should  be  at  least 
sixty-five  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  correspond  to 
No.  16  Birmingham  or  Stubbs'  gauge  for  either 
the  copper  or  iron  plate.  The  plate  should  be 
placed  in  the  excavation  with  two  feet  of  crushed 
coke  or  charcoal,  about  pea  size,  both  under  and 
over  the  plate.  The  coke  or  charcoal  should  be  thor- 
oughly moistened  at  the  time  of  installation  and  the 
earth  above  the  plate  firmly  tamped  down.  Ground 
wires  should  be  thoroughly  soldered  to  both  sides 
of  ground  plates. 


Dempsey  Code  for  HIandling  of  Troops. — The 
special  committee  on  national  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  and  the  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army,  have  adopted 
codes  for  use  in  handling  troops  which  are  being 


especially  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
win Dempsey,  of  Chicago,  author  of  the  Dempsey 
Telegraphic  Cipher  Codes.  The  code  to  be  used  by 
the  defense  committee  is  a  gift  from  Mr.  Dempsey. 
It  will  be  used  on  all  the  railroads  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Railway  Association. 


Improvement  in  Synchronism  Devices  for 
Printing  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  well 
known  to  telegraph  people  through  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  high-speed 
machine  telegraphy,  has  invented  a  method  of 
controlling  the  synchronism  of  telegraph  appa- 
ratus without  line  signals  by  the  regulative  rate 
of  a  clock  at  each  station.  In  the  language  of  the 
patent,  the  invention  involves  a  telegraph  sys- 
tem of  special  design,  with  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving devices  moving  at  uniform  and  constant 
speed,  which  speed  is  established  and  controlled 
locally  and  independently  of  line  impulses,  and 
comprises  transmitting  devices  in  the  general  na- 
ture of  sunflower  disks,  and  receiving  devices  of 
corresponding  character  adapted  to  be  operative- 
ly  connected  at  intervals  to  driving  devices  mov- 
ing at  substantially  the  same  speed  as  those  of 
the  transmitter,  and  may  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses, among  which  a  typical  use  is  for  the  oper- 
ation of  printing  telegraph  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  invention  is  the 
complete  disconnection  of  the  synchronously 
moving  parts  from  line  control  and  the  regulation 
of  rate  of  speed  at  all  stations  by  local  pendu- 
lums all  having  the  same  period  of  vibration,  pref- 
erably a  half  second  of  mean  solar  time,  whereby 
the  speed  of  rotation  is  not  only  constant,  but  an 
exactly  known  rate.  The  rate  being  universally 
known,  it  can  be  established  for  all  stations,  how- 
ever remotely  separated,  without  telegraphic  sig- 
naling for  testing  or  verification. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  new  fire  and  police  tele- 
graph system  went  into  operation  in  the  Twenty- 
third  ward  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  21.  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  police  and  six  fire  boxes,  and  includes 
the  flashlight  police  call.  The  system  is  local  and 
entirely  distinct  from  the  city  system.  H.  C.  Bib- 
lack  is  the  operator. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

The  Railway  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  making  Remco  selective 
train  dispatching  and  special  way  station  telephone 
equipment  which  is  meeting  with  much  favor  and 
giving  satisfaction.  The  company  has  a  type  of 
telephone  which  eliminates  cord  wear,  thereby  as- 
suring efficiency  and  economy.  It  has  recently 
obtained  contracts  for  additional  circuits  from  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  and  also  supplied  a  railroad, 
threatened  with  a  strike  of  its  telegraphers,  with 
several  circuits,  thereby  enabling  it  to  demonstrate 
to  its  operators  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with. 
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An  Early  Telegraph  Line. 

BY  GEO.   C.   MAYNARD,   SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Erie  and  Michigan  telegraph  line,  which 
extended  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Ezra  B. 
Cornell  and  Colonel  John  J.  Speed,  with  M.  B. 
Wood  as  superintendent  of  construction  of  the 
western  division,  which  extended  from  Detroit  to 
Milwaukee.  Construction  on  this  division  began 
simultaneously  at  Detroit  and  Milwaukee.  The 
builders  from  the  western  end  came  over  into  Indi- 
ana and  established  the.  first  office  in  the  state,  at 
Michigan  City.  A  few  days  later  the  builders  from 
Detroit  extended  the  line  into  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
there  established  the  second  office  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Heaton  opened  the  South  Bend  office 
in  March,  1848,  and  continued  as  operator  until 
June,  1861.  From  the  latter  date  until  March, 
1865,  his  son,  Charles  M.  Heaton,  Jr.,  was  the 
operator.  The  instruments  with  which  the  office 
was  first  opened  remained  in  use  in  that  office  until 
1872,  Thomas  D.  Baird  being  the  operator.  The 
South  Bend  relay  and  register  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  telegraph  collection  at  the  United  States 
National  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  regis- 
ter bears  the  name  of  J.  Burritt  &  Son,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
as  the  manufacturer.  The  relay  bears  no  manu- 
facturer's stamp.  They  are  good  serviceable  in- 
struments. 


The  Ancient  and  the  Modern  Telegraph  Office. 

BY  THOMA$  L.  JAMES. 

The  article  that  appeared  in  your  issue  of  April  16, 
on  page  172,  under  the  title  of  General  Manager 
C.  H.  Gaunt's  recent  trip,  is  extremely  interesting 
to  old-timers  like  the  writer.  It  brings  to  our  view 
a  comparison  of  the  old  with  the  new  or  modern 
up-to-date  telegraph  equipments. 

While  in  the  telegraph  service  many  years  ago 
the  writer  had  a  fondness  to  work  in  as  many  offices 
as  possible  each  year  and  he  can  assure  you  that 
some  of  the  telegraph  equipments  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago  would  be  regarded  in  these  days 
as  curiosities  and  only  fit  for  a  museum.  Every- 
one will  admit,  of  course,  that  an  excellent  telegraph 
service  was  rendered  in  those  days  in  spite  of  the 
imperfect  equipment  and  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
There  were  very  few  switchboards  in  main  offices 
at  that  time  that  did  not  have  at  each  end,  resting 
on  the  floor,  large  cuspidors.  The  switchboards 
were  dingy  in  their  makeup  but  they  answered  the 
purpose,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
no  high-tension  currents  to  deal  with,  there  were 
no  fuses  to  blow  out  and  there  were  absent  the 
thousand  and  one  pieces  of  apparatus  that  are  now 
a  necessity  in  every  main  office.  These  were  the 
has-been  offices. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  article  in  your  publication 
referred  to  a  visit  of  the  general  superintendent  to 
the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  office  thirty-odd  years  ago. 
The  visiting  officials  were  amazed  to  find  the  sign 
up  side  down  and  the  office  in  a  more  or  less  delapi- 
dated  condition.  I  have  not  been  in  the  telegraph 
business  for  many  years  but  I  now  visit  as  many 


offices  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  I  did  when  I  was 
rated  as  a  good  knight  of  the  key.  I  have  been  a 
traveling  salesman  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I 
manage  to  keep  up  to  date  telegraphically  by  sub- 
scribing for  and  reading  your  journal  from  cover 
to  cover.  In  addition  to  this  I  pay  my  respects  to 
the  local  telegraph  managements  in  many  of  the 
cities  visited  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  I  am, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  excellent 
and  businesslike  appearance  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  telegraph  offices  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph  equipment 
from  a  thing  of  a  few  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  fifty 
years  ago  to  an  enormously  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  well  organized  busy  workshop  of  today  is 
a  subject  which  telegraph  historians  should  record 
in  their  fullest  details.  It  will  make  mighty  interest- 
ing reading  to  all  who  have  witnessed  this  wonder- 
ful growth  and  to  those  who  follow  us  who  have 
history  alone  to  furnish  them  with  the  facts. 


Operator  Lifts  Over  Twenty  Tons  per  Night 

J.  H.  Johnson,  an  Associated  Press  operator  in 
Boston,  while  working  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a 
year  ago,  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  work  performed  by  him  in  one 
night,  expressed  in  mechanical  terms.  By  rigging 
up  a  postal  scale  in  a  special  manner  he  found  it 
required  a  pressure  of  ten  ounces  on  the  type- 
writer keys  to  print  each  letter,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  night,  with  an  average  report  of  14,000  words, 
allowing  five  letters  to  a  word,  the  total  pressure 
exerted  would  lift  700,000  ounces,  or  21%  tons. 

This  computation  was  the  result  of  a  discussion 
which  arose  in  the  office  of  the  Manchester  paper 
as  to  which  man  on  the  paper  worked  the  hardest. 

The  award  was  made  to  another  man,  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  not  being  satisfied  with  it,  made  the  investi- 
gation of  his  own  work  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  declared  to  be  the  hardest  worker 
in  the  office. 


The  American  Committee  on  Electrolysis, 
appointed  by  national  engineering  societies  and 
other  interested  associations  and  corporations,  has 
issued,  in  book  form,  a  preliminary  report  prepared 
for  submission  to  its  principals.  The  committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  American  Gas  Institute, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv,  American 
Water  Works  Association,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  National  Electric  Light  Association  and 
Natural  Gas  Association. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  Assessment  621  to 
meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of  Alice  J. 
Nash,  Avalon,  Pa.;  J.  F.  Purcell,  Lake  Mohegan, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Montgomery,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  J.  F. 
Tait,  North  Sydney,  N.  S. ;  General  L.  Green, 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  F.  A.  Landee,  Metropolis,  HI. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service 

{Continued  from  page  230,  May  16.) 

The  subject  of  service  is  almost  inexhaustible.  In 
an  article  like  this,  however,  a  limited  space  only 
is  available  to  discuss  each  subject  embraced  under 
the  general  head  of  efficiency.  The  idea  is  to  say 
just  enough  to  force  men  to  think  for  themselves 
once  they  get  started  the  reasons  for  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  incident  to  every  question.  The 
mental  effort  displayed  by  each  person  will  land 
him  within  the  threshold  of  efficiency. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however,  that  efficiency 
cannot  be  carried  too  far.  Thrift  is  efficiency  in 
another  form  but  it  also  can  be  carried  too  far  and 
today  it  is  asserted  by  many  that  the  country  is 
confronted  by  misguided  thrift.  In  our  efforts 
to  be  economical  and  patriotic  we  find  the 
country  going  to  extremes  in  the  opposite  direction 
which  is  just  as  great  a  menace  as  wastefulness  and 
extravagance.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  ad- 
dresses by  prominent  people  of  late  because  stu- 
dents of  political  economy  have  observed  to  their 
amazement  that  thrift  was  fast  becoming  a  calamity 
to  the  nation.  The  point  is  to  differentiate  between 
destructive  and  constructive  thrift.  One  authority 
says  that  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  waste  is  repre- 
hensible but  indiscriminate  tight-fistedness  is  worse, 
because  in  such  conditions  the  provident  are  made 
to  suffer  with  the  improvident.  Because  the  whole 
nation  suddenly  has  become  conscious  of  the  nec- 
essity of  thrift,  we  as  individuals  should  take  care 
not  to  deflect  from  their  normal  courses  the  tides 
of  the  nation's  money  that  turn  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try. Everyone  can  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween prudent  living  and  wastefulness.  If  a  man 
buys  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  hat,  his 
money  goes  into  legitimate  circulation  and  furnishes 
uses  for  capital  and  employment  for  labor.  As  a 
nation  we  may  stand  face  to  face  with  economic 
hardships  unless  each  individual  is  governed  by 
common  sense,  prudence  and  foresight.  Every  man 
should  adminster  his  income  in  a  clean,  honest,  legi- 
timate and  patriotic  manner.  We  should  not  tear 
down  on  one  hand  while  we  are  trying  to  build  up 
on  the  other. 

Those  in  charge  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
plants  or  other  enterprises  should  not  hesitate  but 
be  courageous  and  keep  on  going,  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  old  customers  and 
being  ever  on  the  alert  in  quest  of  new  ones.  Mana- 
gers can  point  out  to  the  business  community  how 
additional  orders  can  be  secured  if  they  notice  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  business  man  to  regard 
the  telegraph  or  the  telephone  as  a  business  luxury. 
The  country  has  everything  to  make  itself  prosper- 
ous. The  billions  of  dollars  which  are  being  raised 
for  war  purposes  will  eventually  return  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Even  the  money  loaned  to 
the  governments  abroad  is  being  spent  immediately 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  expenditure  every 
man  should  be  guided  by  his  own  necessities  and 
the  needs  of  his  country.  No  one  should  be  a 
slacker  in  the  business  world.  This  is  no  day  for 
the  coward  or  weakling.    Be  brave  and  confident. 


Remember  the  most  acute  need  of  our  nation  today 
is  intelligent,  productive,  constructive  thrift. 

Every  employe  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  full  duty 
in  this  emergency.  In  this  way  he  will  render  the  best 
possible  service  to  himself,  to  his  employers  and  to 
the  nation  at  large. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  managers  should  be  the 
real  prime  movers  in  sales  and  promotion  work  in 
the  business  community.  No  business  man  will 
fail  to  listen  to  a  canvasser  who  has  a  proposition 
to  make  that  almost  to  a  certainty  insures  addi- 
tional business  at  a  small  outlay  expended  for 
telegraph  service.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
extends  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller,  no  matter  what 
the  distance  may  be  that  separates  them.  The 
wire  industries  give  impetus  to  sales,  and  bridge 
the  space  between  supply  and  demand. 

There  never  again  need  be  any  hard  times  in 
telegraph  or  telephone  circles.  If  telegraph  service 
is  not  apparent  create  it  by  showing  the  business 
man  who  complains  of  dulness  in  trade  that  he  need 
not  lament  over  conditions  but  avail  himself  of  the 
wires  to  search  the  country  for  orders.  His  tele- 
graph communications  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Prominent  business  houses  inform  us  that  each 
morning  they  receive  a  large  number  of  telegrams 
all  of  them  containing  orders.  Imagine  if  you  can, 
the  saving  of  time.  It  figures  up  about  as  follows : 
A  telegraphic  order  reaches  a  business  house  from 
a  customer  1,000  or  1,500  miles  distant.  The  saving 
in  time  so  far  is  two  days.  The  goods  are  shipped 
the  same  day  the  orders  are  received  and  if  they 
are  forwarded  by  express  they  actually  reach  the 
buyer  about  the  same  time  that  a  mail  order  would 
reach  the  seller.  The  two  days  saved  is  of  incalcu- 
able  importance  to  the  buyer.  His  promise  of 
speedy  delivery  has  been  fulfilled  and  pleased  cus- 
tomers are  the  result.  We  are  frequently  told  to 
use  the  express  instead  of  freight  to  save  time,  that 
it  is  worth  the  difference  in  cost.  If  this  is  true,  is 
it  not  infinitely  worth  more  to  a  business  man  to  use 
the  telegraph  instead  of  the  mails?  It  is  surely 
worth  more  than  the  difference  in  cost. 

{To  be  continued) 


Associated  Press  Election.  —  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  in  New  York,  officers  were  elected 
as  follows :  President,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  first  vice-president,  Ralph  H.  Booth, 
Muskegon,  Mich.;  second  vice-president,  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport,  Iowa;  secretary  and  general 
manager,  Melville  E.  Stone;  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  general  manager,  Frederick  Roy 
Martin ;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Youatt,  New  York. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Dealy,  secretary  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Life  Insurance  Association,  has  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  members  urging  them  to 
aid  in  securing  300  new  members  this  year.  "300 
new  members  in  1917  is  our  slogan,"  he  says. 
He  mentions  the  activity  in  other  cities  toward 
the  attainment  of  this  result. 
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Telegraphers  for  Signal  Corps. 

Lieut.  Col.  Carl  F.  Hartmann,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army  Eastern  District,  has  issued  an  urgent  call 
for  3,000  expert  telegraphers  for  the  period  of  the 
war  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five. 
He  is  appealing  to  former  telegraphers  who  have 
retired  or  entered  other  lines  of  business  to  return 
to  the  key  at  least  temporarily,  in  order  that  eligibles 
may  be  released  for  the  service.  Uncle  Sam  desires 
also  the  services  of  telephone  switchboard  operators, 
linemen  and  electricians.  Pay  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  regular  army.  Uniforms  are  furnished  as 
well  as  transportation  to  the  place  of  mobilization. 
Lieut.  Col.  Hartmann  has  gathered  about  him  a 
consulting  board  of  technical  experts  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  radio 
situation,  and  is  proceeding  carefully,  With  the 
view  that  3,000  telegraphers  must  be  obtained,  with 
as  little  injury  to  regular  business  as  possible.  He 
has  assigned  Fred  W.  McClintic,  the  well-known 
telegrapher,  who  took  the  Plattsburg  course  last 
year,  to  the  Wall  Street  district  in  particular  with 
instructions  to  enroll  as  many  men  as  can  be  spared, 
in  advance  of  the  selective  draft,  which  is  effective 
June  5. 

Those  who  desire  to  enroll,  or  who  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  telegraph  service  temporarily  in  order 
to  relieve  an  eligible  for  service  can  do  their  bit 
for  the  nation  by  applying  to  F.  M.  McClintic,  care 
Gwynne  Brothers,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  City, 
who  will  furnish  further  details  on  request. 

The  expansion  of  the  Army  has  made  promotion 
very  rapid  for  those  who  can  show  ability  and  are 
adaptable.  Men  with  special  talents  such  as  teleg- 
raphers as  a  rule  possess  are  especially  desirable  in 
the  Signal  Corps.  No  first-class  telegrapher  need 
enroll  as  a  private.  If  he  possesses  ambition  and  is 
willing  to  learn,  the  Signal  Corps  officers  will  give 
him  an  opportunity,  and  his  progress  depends  en- 
tirely on  his  own  ability  and  desire  to  climb. 


OBITUARY 

Death  of  William  Marshall,  Condenser 
Manufacturer. 

William  Marshall,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  electrical  condensers, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  May  16th,  after  an 
illness  of  about  four  months.  He  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  in  1849,  and  had  been  in  the 
electrical  business  since  1874.  His  condensers  had 
a  wide  reputation  in  America  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  identified  with  all  electrical  in- 
cluding telegraph  organizations  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  reunions  of  the  Old-Time  Teleg- 
raphers and  Historical  Association  and  the  banquets 
of  the  various '  telegraph  clubs.  After  the  Civil 
War  he  was  captain  of  the  famous  Hawkins* 
Zouaves  which  is  now  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  the 
New  York  State  Militia. 

It  is  understood  that  the  condenser  business  will 
be  continued  by  Mr.  Arthur  Graham  who  had  been 
identified  with  Mr.  Marshall  for  thirty-six  years. 


Charles  A.  Paxson,  a  member  of  the  Society 


of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps, 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19. 

Mr.  Paxson  was  operator  for  General  Schofield 
at  one  period  during  the  Civil  War  and  did  con- 
siderable line  construction  work  in  southwest 
Missouri  where  he  acted  as  chief  operator  of  the 
government  service. 


This  Publication  Issues  a  "S.  O.  S."  CalL 

We  are  issuing  valuable  literature,  which  can  be 
had  on  application,  descriptive  of  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age  to  which  we  hope  to  receive  many 
new  subscriptions,  as  well  as  orders  for  electrical 
and  educational  books,  valuable  and  instructive  to 
every  member  of  the  profession;  Vibroplexes  and 
Morse  talking  machine  records,  both  in  American 
and  Continental  codes. 

We  need  the  assistance  of  all  at  this  time  when 
so  many  of  our  subscribers  are  entering  the  govern- 
ment service  which  is  making  a  great  dent  in  our 
subscription  list  and  when  our  expenses  are  being 
greatly  increased  by  war  conditions.  We  are  anxi- 
ous to  secure  sufficient  new  business  to  offset  our 
unusually  heavy  losses  and  we  want  everybody, 
including  subscribers  and  non-subscribers  to  help  us. 

Every  telegraph  man  needs  a  Vibroplex,  price 
$13.00  each. 

Every  one  needs  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age  to  keep  him  posted  on  current  events;  sub- 
scription price  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months 
or  50  cents  for  three  months. 

No  up  to  date  telegrapher,  whether  manager, 
chief  operator  or  the  man  at  the  key,  can  get  along 
without  a  copy  of  "Pocket  Edition  of  Diagrams 
and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph  Engineers 
and  Students,"  by  Willis  H.  Jones,  price  $2.00.  It 
is  the  best  text  book  of  the  profession.  "It  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold"  is  the  opinion  of  hundreds  who 
possess  copies. 

"Correspondence  School  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Telegraphy,"  by  J.  H.  Penman,  price  $2.00,  is  a 
telegraph  education  in  itself.  Be  sure  and  secure 
a  copy  and  study  it. 

Phillips'  Code,  price  $1.00  is  another  ex- 
cellent book.  It  contains  the  standard  abbrevia- 
tions, which  every  telegraph  man  should  know  if 
he  wishes  to  keep  up  to  the  minute  with  the  rapidly 
moving  telegraph  procession. 

The  descriptive  circulars  that  we  issue  will  con- 
vince all  that  this  publication  is  prepared  to  furnish 
everything  needed  to  educate,  instruct,  interest  and 
entertain. 

Our  journal  has  been  endorsed  by  over  20,000  of 
the  leading  telegraph  people  during  the  thirty-five 
years  of  its  career  and  in  that  entire  time  it  has  never 
had  a  dispute  with  any  of  its  patrons.  This  is  a  re- 
cord that  we  are  proud  of.  During  the  same  period 
we  have  assisted  thousands  to  make  their  services 
more  valuable  and  thus  earn  promotion.  We  can 
assist  you  and  we  hope  you  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  it.  Your  correspondence  and 
orders  are  solicited. 

Address  and  make  remittances  to  John  B.  Talta- 
vall,  publisher,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Address  communications  intended  for  the  Chi- 
cago department  to  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  Room  620, 
in  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  material  things  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  planet 
Mars.  There  is  no  gold,  silver  or  paper  money, 
and  nothing  to  buy,  even  if  one  possessed  the  money, 
for  there  are  no  material  pleasures  or  enjoyments 
in  this  delightful  spot. 

Everyone  is  on  a  higher  and  more  ennobling 
plane  and  it  is  only  the  few  who  still  thirst  after 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  who  are  rendered  unhappy, 
but  these  are  not  quite  purged  of  their  earthly 
desires. 

It  was  announced  upon  the  ever-ready  bulletin 
board,  viz,  the  bright  firmament  of  Mars,  by  the 
usual  magic  touch  of  the  wireless  wand,  that  there 
would  be  an  entertainment  given  at  the  Telegra- 
phers' Tabernacle,  the  chief  feature  of  which  would 
be  a  phonographic  concert,  to  be  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  perfect  Morse  sending.  There  would 
also  be  an  exhibition  of  "ham"  sending  and  a  ren- 
dition of  a  scene  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on 
"Old  No.  4  East"  upon  Mother  Earth  in  the 
early  '70's. 

The  records  were  made  by  George  W.  Conkling, 
the  past  master  of  rapid  transmission,  who  very 
recently  joined  the  Pleiades  Club,  and  Secretary 
Moxon  did  not  inform  his  audience  how  he  ac- 
quired the  records,  believing  his  duties  did  not  ex- 
tend to  giving  out  state  secrets. 

Many  thousands  gathered  around  to  hear  the 
musk,  and  it  was  certainly  worthy  to  note  that  the 
clamor  was  for  the  patriotic  national  anthems.  When 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  rendered,  every- 
one arose  to  his  feet,  many  so-called  foreigners 
also,  thus  showing  their  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  flag. 

This  preliminary  was  the  beginning  of  the  real 
event  of  the  entertainment,  and  when  the  dots  and 
dashes  came  humming  over  the  talking  machine 
much  enthusiasm  ensued. 

"Puts  me  in  mind  of  the  time  when  I  worked  the 
Kansas  City  duplex  alongside  of  Ed.  Foote,  with 
Paul  Bossert  and  Jim  Delong  at  the  other  end," 
said  James  B.  Coulter. 

"Yes,  it  sounds  like  the  way  Adam  Beidler  used 
to  try  and  paste  Emil  Shape,  on  the  first  Milwaukee 
wire,"  ejaculated  Harry  McGill,  who  was  an  in- 
terested spectator  and  listener. 

"I  really  believe  that  this  talking  machine  is  the 
same  as  the  one  we  see  illustrated  in  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  and  which  I  was  going  to 
purchase  just  shortly  before  I  took  my  long  flight," 
remarked  Wm.  H.  Magehan,  of  St.  Louis,  a  late 
arrival. 

Selections  from  the  talking  machine  were  again 
in  order,  and  each  individual  stated  his  preference 
of  pieces  to  be  played,  and  they  were  courteously 
taken  care  of. 

Mike  Tully  asked  to  have  "My  Wild  Irish  Boy" 
played ;  Charlie  Newton  designated  "My  Old  Ken- 


tucky Home"  as  his  choice,  and  Lara  C.  Boone 
gave  "St.  Louis-Louis-Louis"  as  his  favorite,  all 
of  which  were  rendered  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art. 

Joe  Anderson,  of  Buffalo,  would  not  be  content 
until  he  had  listened  to  "John  Anderson,  My  To- 
John,"  and  Billy  Thurman  laughingly  remarked  that 
the  occasion  put  him  in  mind  of  the  summer  eve- 
nings in  Oregon  along  in  1883.. 

Everybody  voted  the  entertainment  a  big  success 
and  all  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  repetition  of 
the  programme  very  soon. 

Timothy  Collins,  who  was  one  of  the  "Great  8" 
in  Omaha,  and  who  later  became  a  guardian  of 
the  peace  in  Buffalo,  passed  up  the  sun-kissed  walk, 
whistling  "A  Policeman's  Life  is  Not  a  Happy 
One,"  and  Court  Cunningham  suggested  that  record 
should  be  procured  so  Tim  could  get  the  right 
swing  to  the  air,  which  suggestion  was  acceded  to. 

'These  talking  machines  and  the  telegraph  records 
beat  those  old  harps  we  used  to  hear  talked  of  in 
the  Bible,"  whispered  Dick  Tubman  to  his  friend, 
Sam  Cassidy,  but  the  latter  scouted  the  remark,  de- 
claring that  the  music  of  a  jewsharp  could  not  be 
excelled,  and  to  verify  his  statement  Sam  gave  a 
demonstration  of  an  artist  playing  the  jewsharp, 
which  was  received  with  applause. 

"1  don't  feel  like  criticizing  your  choice  of  music," 
said  John  Leatch,  recently  of  San  Francisco,  "but 
you  really  should  turn  back  to  the  stirring  melodies 
of  California  when  they  sang  'Empty  is  the  Cradle, 
Baby's  Gone/  " 

"What  a  chestnut  John  Leatch  has  plucked," 
echoed  Captain  James  R.  Dennis,  as  he  smiled  com- 
placently at  his  old-time  colleague. 

"Get  your  partners  for  Lancer's  quadrille,"  came 
in  stentorian  tones  from  the  master  of  ceremonies 
pro  tern,  A.  R.  Pippitt,  and  many  ladies,  once  famil- 
iarly known  to  the  fraternity  in  'Chicago,  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  San  Francisco  and  other 
places  throughout  the  United  States,  joined  hands 
with  their  brother  operators  and  were  presently 
whirling  on  the  green  sward  to  the  sweet  strains  of 
Strauss'  Blue  Danube  waltz,  which  followed  the 
more  formal  square  dance. 

The  music  was  rendered  by  the  miniature  talk- 
ing machine  which  had  been  entertaining  the  com- 
pany all  evening  with  songs,  band  melodies,  tele- 
graph records  and  now  came  in  to  be  used  for 
dance  music. 

It  was  surely  a  lovely  scene  and  everyone  in  the 
vast  assemblage  had  something  nice  to  say  about 
the  great  wizard  of  modern  times,  who  has  added 
so  much,  not  only  to  the  comfort  of  all  mankind, 
but  has  found  it  practicable  to  have  every  house- 
hold possess  an  instrument  of  joy  forever,  which 
will  make  life  on  the  farm,  the  shepherd's  hovel, 
the  Indian  camp  fire,  in  fact,  every  place  in  this 
vast  world,  more  delightful  by  the  music  and  de- 
lineations reproduced  by  the  modern  talking  ma- 
chine. 

It  was  ascertained  from  Secretary  Moxon  that 
the  latest  advices  from  Mr.  Edison  showed  he  had 
retired  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  to  be  alone  with 
nature  and  to  solve  some  abstruse  problems,  and, 
understanding  the  vigils  of  the  great  inventor, 
Hankus  Cowanus,  a  knight  errant  of  the  key,  was 
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detailed  to  signal  the  Peak  in  hope  of  receiving 
some  intelligence  from  him. 

"You  can't  do  it/'  said  Fred  Moxon.  "Your 
sending  never  did  carry  from  Chicago  to  Cincin- 
nati, even  in  your  palmy  days.  Just  leave  it  to  me 
and  you  will  have  an  'extra'  out  next  week  which 
will  tell  you  Mr.  Edison  knows  every  desire  of  your 
little  heart  and  he  is  going  about  his  Father's  busi- 
ness." 

The  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  there  and  we  will 
get  more  reports  from  these  wonderful  people  later. 


Wang. 

During  the  early  '8o's  there  was  much  railroad 
construction  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  only 
Chinese  labor  could  be  found  to  do  the  work,  and 
they  did  it  quite  well. 

The  Chinese  Six  Companies,  a  formidable  employ- 
ment agency,  was  a  great  importer  of  coolies  and 
one  Ah  Duck  was  among  those  who  came  across 
the  Pacific  about  this  time  to  try  his  fortune  at 
railroad  building. 

Ah  Duck  was  nineteen  years  old,  strong  and  mus- 
cular and  inured  to  hard  work,  so  the  pick  and 
shovel  were  but  playthings  for  him.  He  was,  like 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  very  economical,  and 
in  a  year's  time  had  paid  the  Six  Companies  the 
blood  money  exacted  to  bring  him  over  to  this  land 
of  freedom. 

For  five  years,  Ah  Duck  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  railroad  company  laying  up  dollar  after  dollar 
till  he  had  accumulated  $1,000  and  then  he  deter- 
mined to  start  in  business  for  himself.  He  tried 
peddling  vegetables,  sawing  wood,  but  finally  locat- 
ed in  a  wash  house  where  he  did  well. 

Wing  Moy  Lung,  another  celestial,  kept  a  store 
close  by  Ah  Duck's  wash  house  and  the  twain  be- 
came warm  friends,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Moy 
Lung  made  his  friend  an  offer  to  sell  his  daughter 
Fat  Choy,  for  $500  to  become  the  wife  of  Ah  Duck. 

Two  years  later  Ah  Duck  and  Fat  Choy  became 
man  and  wife  and  a  year  afterward  a  boy  baby  was 
born  to  them  which  they  named  "Wang". 

When  Wang  was  five  years  old,  his  father  was 
accidentally  killed  by  a  high  binder  gunman  who 
mistook  him  for  an  enemy.  Wang  soon  after  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  newsboy. 

"What  shall  I  holler?"  he  asked  Jack  Hamlin,  the 
telegraph  manager. 

Hamlin  looked  at  the  little  fellow  and  replied, 
"Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish,"  and  a  minute  later 
Wang's  piping,  childish  voice  was  selling  his  wares 
while  proclaiming  the  well  known  article  so  ex- 
tensively advertised. 

The  papers  found  ready  purchasers  and  the  next 
evening  Wang  was  again  a  caller  at  Hamlin's  of- 
fice. 

"Beacham's  pills"  should  attract  attention  and 
Wang  was  told  to  make  that  his  slogan,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  making  quick  sales. 

"The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland",  "Erin  go 
Bragh"  and  other  like  cries  were  given  him  and 
Wang  found  business  good. 

And  so  the  boy  grew  up  until  he  was  ten  years 
of  age. 

His  home  was  close  by  the  telegraph  office 


and  Wang  was  already  a  favorite  with  the  clerks 
and  boys  of  the  office,  who  welcomed  his  debut  as 
a  messenger. 

"No,  my  name  is  not  'John'  Wang,  nor  'Wang- 
doodle,'  just  'Wang'  and  that's  all,"  said  Wang  to 
the  manager  when  he  came  to  sign  the  payroll  for 
the  first  time  and  the  one  syllable  name  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  attached  to  a 
Western  Union  pay  voucher. 

One  day  a  youn$j  Irish  boy,  named  Michael 
Flaherty,  and  an  Italian  lad  named  Icilio  Celestino, 
were  added  to  the  force,  but  when  they  saw  Wang 
dressed  up  in  a  messenger's  uniform  their  noses 
went  straight  up  in  the  air. 

"What  1  do  they  employ  Chinese  as  messengers 
here?  I  wont  work  with  a  Chink,"  were  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  new  messengers. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Wang  confronted  the  twain. 

"What  are  you  fellows  talking  about,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  fellows  are  foreigners,  you  are 
Irish,"  pointing  to  Flaherty,  "and  you  are  a  dago" 
turning  to  Celestino,  and  then  drawing  himself 
up  proudly  continued,  "and  I  am  an  American.  I 
was  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes  and  Uncle 
Sam  is  my  father  and  friend,  and  neither  he  nor 
I  will  allow  you  to  call  me  names  or  permit  you 
to  talk  meanly  to  me."  Never  again  was  Wang's 
nationality  brought  into  dispute,  and  his  associates 
held  him  in  great  respect  thereafter. 

A  slight  figure,  orientally  garbed  came  into  the 
messengers'  room  one  day  and  quietly  took  a  seat 
on  the  bench. 

"Ha !  ha !  ha !"  ejaculated  one  of  the  boys,  "there 
is  a  little  Chink  woman  on  the  bench,  I  wonder  if 
she  wants  to  don  the  cap  ?" 

The  remark  was  heard  by  Wang  who  had  just 
entered  the  room  and  with  a  bound  he  was  by  the 
woman's  side,  patting  her  hands  and  face  and  car- 
essing her.   The  Chinese  never  kiss. 

A  monosyllabic  conversation  now  ensued  be- 
tween mother  and  son,  for  the  woman  was  none 
other  than  Fat  Choy. 

"Boys,"  said  Wang,  and  he  looked  at  his  col- 
leagues proudly,  "this  is  my  mother  and  she  has 
come  over  to  invite  you  all  to  a  turkey  dinner  on 
Chinese  new  years  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
all  come  if  you  can." 

Fat  Choy's  popularity  was  apparent  at  once  and 
she  and  Wang  were  escorted  home  by  the  entire 
force,  all  of  whom  promised  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
new  year's  dinner.  And  Wang  grew  up  and  made 
good.  He  imbibed  a  great  love  for  his  native  coun- 
try, but  was  ever  ready  with  a  helping  hand  for  his 
father's  people.  He  spent  no  time  in  idleness,  but 
devoted  every  minute  to  study. 

He  early  began  the  study  of  law  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  assiduously  and  being  a  fair  Chinese  in- 
terpreter, combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  serve  his  oriental 
brothers  when  they  were  unjustly  persecuted. 

Wang  was  among  the  first  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  discard  the  queue,  which  began  the  era 
of  their  emancipation. 

Wang  is  a  telegraph  messenger  no  longer.  On 
a  prominent  window  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  may 
read  this  legend : 
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Wang,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law. 

Wang  early  organized  a  militia  company  com- 
posed of  young  American-born  Chinamen,  which  he 
offered  to  the  United  States  when  the  crisis  occurred 
with  Mexico,  and  whose  services  were  accepted. 

There  is  a  way  for  everyone  to  attain  eminence 
in  this  world  by  carving  out  a  pathway  which  is 
individually  his  own.  Wang  has  shown  us  the  way. 

Chicago,  Wake  Up! 

BY  CHICAGO. 

The  article  bearing  the  title  of  "Chicago,  Wake 
Up,"  which  appeared  on  page  198  in  your  issue  of 
May  1  is  certainly  interesting  and  has  set  the  writer 
to  doing  a  little  thinking.  Our  memory  goes  back 
to  forty  years  ago.  The  fraternity  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  in  other  large  centers  in  those  days 
evidently  did  not  need  a  Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution  in  which  to  save  their  money. 
Not  one  in  twenty  of  us  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
saving.  You  can  say  what  you  please  about  the 
old  timers  and  the  wonderful  ability  they  displayed 
in  managing  the  wire  facilities  of  that  period  but 
they  were  sadly  lacking  in  thrift.  All  praise  there- 
fore to  the  loan  association  of  New  York.  It  has 
taught  men  and  women  too  how  to  save  systemati- 
cally. 

The  writers  on  this  subject  in  your  publication 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  members  of  the  pro- 
fession have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  Western  Union,  in  Mackay  and  in  tele- 
phone stocks.  Add  this  to  the  bank  accounts,  the 
value  of  real  estate  and  homes  possessed  by  em- 
ployes of  these  industries,  together  with  the  huge 
sum  invested  in  the  Serial  and  we  think  the  aggre- 
gate will  assume  a  sufficient  magnituude  to  con- 
vince other  industries  that  the  telegraphers  in  less 
than  thirty  years  have  forged  to  the  front  in  finan- 
cial standing.  The  record  is  a  wonderful  one  when 
we  stop  to  think  it  over.  When  we  look  around  to 
place  the  credit  for  this  condition  where  it  properly 
belongs  we  naturally  are  led  to  the  Serial  Building 
Loan  and  Savings  Institution  of  New  York,  which 
has  always  encouraged  thrift  among  its  members. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  stockholders  in  this 
institution  admit  that  they  never  saved  a  dollar 
until  they  were  induced  to  join  the  Serial. 

Chicago  telegraphers  are  not  slow  in  saving 
money.  Many  of  them  have  good  bank  accounts, 
stocks,  real  estate,  coupled  with  good  judgment  as 
to  the  management  of  these  properties.  However, 
if  a  loan  association  will  teach  all  who  invest  the 
value  of  thrift  by  all  means  the  fraternity  of  this 
vast  commercial  center  should  establish  a  savings 
bank  institution  along  the  lines  of  the  Serial  of 
New  York,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  fra- 
ternity on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Chicago  Western  Union. 

E.  P.  Haas,  Morse  supervisor,  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  operator  in  charge  of  the  sixth  floor 
operating  department,  this  being  a  newly  created 
position. 

Operators  E.  C.  Perdue  and  W.  J.  Donnelly  who " 
were  detailed  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  March  1,  re- 
turned to  'Chicago  recently. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal 

The  many  friends  in  this  office  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  W.  E.  Poinsette  are  extending  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  the  young  couple  on  the  arrival,  on 
May  13,  of  a  son  and  heir.  Mr.  Poinsette  is  an  opera- 
tor in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Associated  Press. 
Mrs.  Poinsette,  (nee  Miss  Alice  Williams),  daughter 
of  all  night  chief,  J.  P.  Williams,  was  formerly  an 
operator  in  this  office. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  Heiman,  of  the  division  traffic  superintendent's 
office,  is  the  representative  of  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  covering  the  various  departments 
comprising  the  24  Walker  Street  main  office.  Those 
who  have  orders  to  place  with  this  publication  can 
depend  upon  Mr.  Heiman  giving  them  his  prompt 
attention. 

J.  V.  Riddick  who  has  represented  the  interests 
of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  at  24  Walker 
Street  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  had  his 
duties  so  enlarged  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  interests  of  that 
publication. 

Frank  Riley,  an  operator  on  the  night  force,  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  who  has  been  in  this  office  for  some- 
time past  studying  the  multiplex  system,  died  of 
pleurisy,  May  22,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Riley 
was  to  have  been  placed  in  charge  at  the  Newark 
end  of  the  multiplex  system  now  being  installed  be- 
tween New  York  and  that  city. 

The  operators  in  the  various  departments  a  few 
days  ago  contributed  ten  cents  each  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  flags.  Over  1,500  subscribed  to 
the  fund.  On  May  29  the  flags  were  appropriately 
dedicated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational 
Society.  They  will  be  suspended  from  the  ceilings 
and  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  rest  room  and  restaur- 
ant and  in  each  department. 

The  notice  of  President  Carlton  in  regard  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  bonds  has  created  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  various  forces.  As  soon  as  the  details 
•are  received  from  the  executive  offices  the  favorable 
responses  will  be  so  numerous  from  24  Walker 
Street,  as  to  surprise  those  in  charge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  bonds. 

The  Gaumont  Company  has  taken  moving  pic- 
tures of  all  the  departments  of  the  New  York  main 
office  and  will  use  the  scenes  in  conjunction  with  the 
scenarios  covering  the  handling  of  business  by  tele- 
graph. The  completed  moving  picture  will  be  ready 
in  about  a  month.  It  will  be  exhibited  all  over  the 
country  as  an  educational  film. 

The  telephone  bureau  of  this  office  has  recently 
been  sound-proofed  with  the  result  that  the  noise 
and  vibrations  have  been  reduced  about  fifty  per 
cent.  The  rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  bureau  was 
fast  making  the  department  very  noisy.  This  relief 
makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  facilities  without 
any  attendant  handicaps. 

H.  B.  McChesney,  educational  expert,  attached 
to  the  office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of 
traffic,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  be- 
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fore  the  Western  Union  Educational  Society,  May 
16. 

Saim  Salim,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  who  since 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  war  has  been  in  this 
country  studying  the  telegraph  and  telephone  indus- 
tries and  who  could  not  return  to  his  country  on 
account  of  war  conditions,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  United  States  Government  as  a  wireless 
operator  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  is  located  at  Fort 
Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Salim  became  a  practical  oper- 
ator in  the  telegraph  school  connected  with  this 
department  and  he  made  many  friends  while  in 
New  York.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  American 
institutions  and  when  he  returns  home  it  will  be 
with  the  kindliest  feeling  for  the  United  States  and 
her  people. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Samuel  W.  Eldridge,  aged  seventy  years,  a  well 
known  operator  in  this  office,  died  of  pneumonia 
May  7.  At  various  times  he  occupied  the  positions 
of  repeater  chief,  wire  chief  and  quad  chief,  and 
latterly  had  charge  of  claim  cases.  He  was  for 
many  years  agent  for  the  Telegraphers  Mutual 
Benefit  Association. 


Pittsburgh  Postal. 

L.  J.  Mackey,  manager  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Franklin  Evening  News,  Franklin,  Pa.  He  will 
have  general  charge  of  that  publication.  Mr.  Mack- 
ey entered  the  Postal  service  as  messenger,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1886,  and  after  serving  an  eight-months  ap- 
prenticeship was  employed  in  various  broker  posi- 
tions until  March  17,  1890,  when  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Franklin  office  by  General  Superin- 
tendent, J.  H.  Emerick.  On  February  20,  191 1,  Mr. 
Mackey  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  Superintend- 
ent H.  Scrivens  at  Pittsburgh  and  on  September 
26,  1916,  was  appointed  manager  at  Erie,  Pa.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Mackey  acted  as  agent  for  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age.  His  methods  of  do- 
ing business,  coupled  with  his  enterprise,  eminently 
qualify  him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 
In  leaving  the  service  of  the  Postal  Company,  Mr. 
Mackey  does  so  with  much  regret  and  he  states 
that  his  success  is  largely  due  to  the  friendly  and 
able  tutorship  of  Superintendent  Scrivens. 


Los  Angeles  Western  Union.1! 

S.  D.  Barger,  one  of  our  branch  office  managers, 
has  been  added  to  the  traffic  department  in  the 
main  office. 

I.  D.  Hough,  Jr.,  late  of  this  office  has  accepted  a 
position  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Mr.  Hough  is  the  son  of 
I.  D.  HJough  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  well  known  local 
telegraph  official  at  that  point. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Union  Electrical 
Society,  held  in  Assembly  Hall,  Public  Library, 
Thursday  evening,  May  17,  Dr.  E.  Lee  Myers,  an 
ex-telegrapher,  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
members,  and  now  a  practising  physician  of  this 


city,  addressed  the  meeting,  his  subject  being.  "The 
Influence  of  Elecricity  in  Medicine;  and  its 
Benefits  to  the  Human  System.,,  Dr.  Myers  handled 
the  subject  in  an  entertaining  and  instructive  man- 
ner, and  his  address  was  enjoyed  by  the  members 
and  their  friends  who  attended. 

Messrs.  F.  E.  Meinholtz  and  R.  J.  Julian,  mana- 
gers of  two  branch  offices  in  the  down  town  dis- 
trict, have  joined  the  Naval  Radio  Corps,  and  have 
gone  to  the  naval  training  station,  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  for  training.   

Pittsburgh  Western  Union. 

C  H.  Simpson,  formerly  manager  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  office,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
last  January  on  account  of  ill  health  has  entirely 
recovered  and  has  been  appointed  manager  of  this 
company's  office  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  display  his  well  known 
enterprise.  Charleston  is  a  thriving  city  of  50,000 
inhabitants  and  growing  very  rapidly.  The  govern- 
ment is  locating  one  of  its  great  armor  plate  mills 
at  this  point  which  means  much  for  the  city  and 
telegraphically  it  is  a  very  important  center. 

Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  Thoa.  W.  Carroll 
Vice- President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary  -    •    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,160,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 

WnteB  Union  Buildin*.  If  Day  Stmt,  ls.rn.toSp.nu 
Postal  Building,  2S3  Broadway,  Room  1030*  2.30  to  4.30  p*m., 

Fridays,  and  soefa  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolophono  Buildms;,  24  Walkor  Strost.  Room  112S.  Dally 

t  a*  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturday*  1  p.  m. 
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Canceling  Conventions  not  Favored. 

Many  organizations  which  hold  annual  conven- 
tions have  cancelled  their  meetings  this  year  on 
account  of  the  war  conditions  and  others  are  con- 
sidering doing  likewise.  The  movement  has  called 
forth  the  suggestion  from  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  that  they  ought  not  be  can- 
celled, because  these  gatherings  are  more  neces- 
sary and  advantageous  now  than  at  any  other 
time.  These  meetings,  the  Association  states, 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  the  promotion  of  patriotic  sentiment,  which 
must  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country 
at  this  time. 

President  Wilson  has  been  asked  to  discour- 
age the  postponement  of  conventions. 


A  Peep  Into  the  Future. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  telephone  will 
have  met  its  ultimate  limit  of  application  and 
usefulness  when  every  home  and  business  house 
is  thereby  connected.  We  do  not  share  this  opin- 
ion. We  have*  come  to  the  conclusion  after  wit- 
nessing the  marvelous  advancement  in  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  electricity  in  late  years 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  progress. 

If  finality  should  ever  be  reached  in  anything 
it  would  mean  that  there  is  a  limit  to  material 
progress,  but  such  an  admission  in  these  enlight- 
ened days  is  inconceivable. 

The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  cable  telegraphy, 
wireless,  etc.,  are  all  capable  of  vast  expan- 
sion; it  requires  a  genius  to  reveal  the  possibili- 
ties, that  is  all.  All  of  these  utilities  have  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree,  but  none  is  perfect, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
nearer  to  perfection,  so  long  will  men  strive  for 
the  reward. 

One  of  the  possibilities  of  the  telephone  and 
wireless  combined  will  be  a  pocket  instrument 
which  will  enable  any  one,  wherever  he  may  be, 
to  place  himself  in  communication  with  a  cen- 
tral source  of  information  by  simply  applying 
the  telephone  to  his  mouth  and  ear.  Any  kind  of 
information  will  thus  be  obtainable.  This  ac- 
complishment has  been  hinted  at  by  foreign  scien- 
tists and  while  we  have  no  belief  that  it  is  im- 
pending it  suggests  that  the  idea  having  entered 
the  mind  of  man  may  develop  into  a  reality  some 
day.   

Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  June  12 : 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  121% 

Mackay  Companies  80^-85 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64-65 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$5.oo)    2}i 

Western  Union   94^ 


Mr.  Frank  I.  Fitch  of  the  Central  Cable  Office, 
New  York,  in  remitting  to  cover  his  subscription 
for  another  vear  writes:  "Expiration  dates  come 
around  fast  these  days  but  the  Age  not  fast  enough." 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  MAY  8. 

1,225,291.    Telephone  System.    To  F.  Ward, 

G.  H.  Bryant  and  T.  Inman,  London,  England. 
1,225,463.    Mouthpiece  for  Telephones  and  the 

Like.   To  J.  T.  McGonigal,  Potterdale,  Pa. 

1,225,603.  Measured  Service  Telephone  System. 
To  J.  Erickson,  Chicago,  111. 

1,225,672.  Telephone  Transmitter  and  Mouth- 
piece. To  H.  Nakai,  Havre,  Mont. 

issued  may  15,  1917. 

1,226,099.  Transmitting  Apparatus  for  Use  in 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  To  G.  Mar- 
coni, New  York. 

1,226,157.  Combined  Telephone  and  Signaling 
System.   To  C.  S.  Winston,  Chicago. 

1,226,166.  Receiver  Support  for  Telephones. 
To  B.  Badanes,  New  York. 

issued  may  22. 

1,226,775.  Telegraph  Sounder.  To  R.  Koenig, 
Newburg,  Wis. 

1,226,886.  Telephone  Transmitter.  To  N.  H. 
Holland,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

1,226,966.  Telephone  System  and  Apparatus. 
To  B.  Badanes,  New  York. 

1,226,981.  Telephone  Call  Registering  System. 
To  A.  E.  Lundell  and  H.  G.  Eddy,  New  York. 

1,227,010.    Telephone  Exchange  System.   To  E. 

H.  Smythe,  New  York. 

Reissue  13,304.  Relay  and  Repeater.  To  W. 
Finn,  New  York. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  will 
occupy  his  Nantucket,  Mass.,  home  until  the  fall. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Perry,  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Northwestern  Telegraph  Company,  Toronto,  Ont., 
was  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hickey,  a  well-known  old-time  teleg- 
rapher, who  some  years  ago  retired  from  active 
service,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Humstone,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New 
York,  who  retired  from  the  telegraph  service  in 
1902,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wortsman,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  well- 
known  old-time  telegrapher  and  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps  during  the 
Civil  War,  is  directing  the  preliminary  work  of  or- 
ganizing a  Signal  Reserve  Corps  in  Savannah.  This 
corps  is  open  for  the  enlistment  of  any  telegrapher, 
telephonist,  radio  operator  or  anyone  else  versed  in 
electric  signaling. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Phillips,  who  has  been  in 
Florida  since  February,  has  returned  to  New  York. 
He  stopped  at  several  places,  including  Chicago, 
Louisville  and  Washington,  while  returning  to  the 
city.  He  visited  many  of  his  old-time  telegraph 
and  newspaper  friends  at  his  several  stopping  places, 
all  of  whom  extended  him  a  cordial  welcome  and, 
judging  by  the  newspaper  notices  we  received,  his 
receptions  assumed  the  nature  of  a  "home  coming." 
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Mr.  Phillips  will  spend  the  summer  at  Oak  Bluffs, 
Mass. 

"Old  Farmer"  Lawton  Visits  New  York. — 
Among  recent  New  York  visitors  were  Mr.  George  E. 
Lawton,  better  known  as  "Old  Farmer"  Lawton,  for- 
merly and  for  many  years  assistant  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Denver, 
Col.,  who  retired  from  active  service  three  years 
ago,  since  which  time  he  has  been  residing  on  his 
farm  at  Plymouth,  111.  His  presence  in  the  city 
was  soon  known  and  many  of  the  Metropolitan 
newspaper  men  went  gunning  for  him.  They  had 
all  at  one  time  or  another  been  entertained  by  the 
"Old  Farmer"  during  sojourns  in  Denver  and  they 
evidently  thought  it  would  be  only  right  to  make 
the  Farmer's  visit  to  New  York  pleasant.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  to  be,  as  the  "Old  Farmer"  re- 
mained in  the  city  just  twenty-four  hours  when 
business  in  Washington  demanded  his  presence 
there.  He  then  returned  to  his  farm  at  Plymouth, 
111.,  where  he  is  busy  trying  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living  by  raising  bumper  crops. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Ribble,  general  superintendent, 
W.  C.  Daviet,  superintendent,  and  B.  S.  Price,  sup- 
erintendent of  construction,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
in  Florida  recently  looking  over  the  situation  with 
a  view  to  improvements  and  the  building  of  new 
lines. 

Mr.  V.  V.  Stevenson  ha*  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  third  district,  Pacific  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  vice  C.  L. 
Lewis,  resigned. 

Dividend. — The  Mackay  Companies  on  May  22 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ij4  per 
cent,  on  the  common  stock  and  1  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred. 

Managers  Appointed. — H.  F.  Fuller,  at  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio ;  A.  J.  Wammes,  Piqua,  Ohio ;  J.  H. 
Livingston,  Lexington,  N.  C. ;  J.  P.  Lewis,  Keids- 
ville,  N.  C. ;  J.  P.  Johnson,  Greenville,  N.  C. ;  G.  E. 
Widel,  Franklin,  Pa.;  T.  C.  Dunn,  Dodge  City, 
Kan.:  D.  R.  Sandford,  De  Land,  Fla.;  T.  Rose, 
Redding,  Cal. ;  Fred  Lewis,  Barstow,  Cal. ;  L.  M. 
Welch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. ;  Miss  Lydia  M.  Gross, 
Beloit,  Wis. ;  J.  H.  Keown,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Liberty  Bonds. — The  Mutual  Credit  Union  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  has  an- 
nounced through  its  president,  Mr.  Edward  Rey- 
nolds, who  is  also  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  that 
it  has  arranged  to  purchase  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
for  the  employes  of  the  company,  to  be  paid  for 
on  the  partial  payment  plan,  it  being  understood 
that  interest  is  to  be  paid  to  purchasers  on  the 
partial  payments  from  the  date  payments  are  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
per  annum,  no  charge  to  be  made  to  the  purchaser 
for  money  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
Under  this  plan,  the  yield  to  the  buyer  is  seven 
per  cent.  A  large  number  of  bonds  have  been  sub- 
scribed for. 


Mutual  Investment  Credit  Union,  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company. 

On  February  1,  1910,  a  voluntary  association 
was  formed  among  the  employes  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  habits  of  thrift  among  their  number.  Its 
results  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  who 
conceived  the  plan  and  aided  in  the  formation  of 
the  association.  It  was  an  informal  movement 
but  it  met  the  needs  of  those  it  was  created  to 
serve  from  the  start.  It  began  without  any  paid 
in  capital,  except  a  few  small  deposits  by  the 
original  charter  members.  The  entire  capital 
afterwards  developed  was  secured  through  de- 
posits by  its  members,  plus  earned  profits.  The 
underlying  idea  of  the  association  was  to  assist 
fellow  employes  in  time  of  financial  stress  with 
small  loans  without  delay  and  without  embarrass- 
ment. 

This  association  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  making  character  loans,  instead  of 
requiring  a  pledge  of  personal  property.  A  good 
character  was  the  only  collateral  it  asked.  The 
idea  of  small  character  loans  to  wage  earners  has 
since  been  taken  up  by  other  concerns  and  cap- 
italized. 

The  work  of  the  Mutual  Investment  Associa- 
tion soon  attracted  the  notice  of  outside  associa- 
tions whose  business  it  is  to  study  remedial  loan 
organizations.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in 
particular,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the 
Mutual  Investment  Association,  introduced  a 
banking  law  in  the  New  York  legislature  to  sim- 
plify the  forming  of  similar  organizations  and  to- 
protect  the  depositors  therein,  so  as  to  widen  the 
field  for  such  work  as  the  Mutual  association  was 
doing.  This  was  a  compliment  to  the  work  of  the 
old  Mutual  Investment  Association !  The  legisla- 
ture passed  what  is  known  as  a  "Credit  Union'^ 
law,  under  the  banking  act. 

In  the  early  part  of  1915  the  superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  suggested  that  the  association  be  incor- 
porated as  a  "credit  union."  In  order  to  bring 
about  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  liquidate  the  original  as- 
sociation, by  distributing  its  assets  to  the  indi- 
vidual members.  This  was  done  at  the  close  of 
its  sixth  year,  on  January  31,  1915,  each  member 
being  paid  his  full  share. 

To  show  what  can  be  gained  through  the  united 
efforts  of  numbers,  this  simple  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  employes  gathered  together  a  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  $64,749.42.  This  amount 
was  distributed  pro  rata  to  the  members. 

Beginning  February  1,  191 5,  the  Mutual  In- 
vestment Credit  Union  took  up  the  work  of  the 
old  Mutual  Investment  Association,  with  an 
initial  capital  of  $2,000  which  had  to  be  borrowed. 
It  has  since  repaid  the  loan  secured  to  start  it  on 
its  way,  and  the  figures  in  the  balance  sheet  be- 
low, showing  its  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  May 
21,  191 7,  (representing  the  first  twenty-eight 
months'  experience  of  the  new  Credit  Union)  are 
a  gratifying  exhibit  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
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employes  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

ASSETS 

Balance  Sheet  as  of  May  21,  1917. 


Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank   $2,130.36 

Loans  Outstanding   29,542.32 


$31,672.68 

LIABILITIES 

Shares  Fully  Paid   $11,852.00 

.  Shares,  Instalments   .   12,205.76 

Christmas  Savings    2,993.76 

Reserve  Fund    4,093.02 

Accounts  Payable   528.14 


$31,672.68 

These  figures  only  show  the  amount  of  cash 
deposited  with  the  Credit  Union  as  a  savings 
fund,  but  the  association  has  assisted  the  em- 
ployes of  the  company  in  various  ways.  It  has 
saved  them  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase 
of  clothing  and  household  supplies ;  it  has  been  of 
value  in  acting  as  a  depository  for  temporary 
funds,  such  as  Christmas  savings  funds.  It  has 
now  taken  up  the  patriotic  work  of  assisting  in 
the  floating  of  the  "Liberty  Loan"  bonds,  as  was 
announced  in  our  June  1  issue. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Mutual  Investment 
Credit  Union  are  located  at  253  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  The  officers  are  Edward  Reynolds, 
president;  Welcome  I.  Capen,  vice-president;  F.  J. 
Kernan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Two  Special  Payments  for  Employes. — The 
directors  of  this  company  on  June  5  voted  to  give 
the  regular  employes  two  special  payments  this  year 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  similar  to  the  extra 
compensation  distributed  December  5,  last  year. 
The  two  payments  will  be  made  July  1,  1917,  and 
January  1,  1918,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
to  each  regular  employe,  excepting  the  president  of 
the  company  and  such  cable  employes  as  have  re- 
ceived special  payments  during  the  year.  All  mes- 
sengers at  independent  offices  will  receive  a  flat 
sum  of  $25.00 — $12.50  on  July  1,  and  $12.50  on 
January  1,  1918;  employes  receiving  less  than 
$1,200  per  annum  will  get  8%  of  their  annual 
wages — 4%  on  July  1  and  4%  on  January  1,  1918; 
employes  receiving  from  $1,200  to  $1,999.99,  b°th 
inclusive,  6% — 3%  July  1  and  3%  January  1,  1918, 
with  a  minimum  of  $50.00,  and  those  receiving 
$2,000  and  more,  q% — 2y2%  July  1  and  2y2% 
January  1,  1918,  with  a  minimum  of  $65.00. 

Dividend. — The  directors  of  this  company  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  \l/2  per 
cent,  on  June  5. 

New  Offices  Opened. — The  new  office  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  cut  over  on  May  19-20  and  that  at 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  William  Finn  of  the  electrical  engineer's 
office.  New  York,  who  has  been  in  California  for 
the  past  month,  has  returned  to  the  city  accompanied 


by  Mrs.  Finn,  who  .-pent  eight  months  in  the 
Golden  State  where  several  members  of  their 
family  reside. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gale,  well  known  in  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Jerome,  Ariz.,  office  of 
this  company. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Maxson,  who  was  recently  transferred 
from  the  chief  operatorship  of  the  Helena,  Mont, 
office  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant chief  operator  in  charge  of  the  multiplex 
department,  has  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  plant 
layout  and  routing  department  of  Vice-President 
Fashbaugh's  office. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Winn,  of  the  office  of  Division  Plant 
Superintendent  M.  B.  Wyrick,  Chicago,  who  has 
been  in  New  York  for  the  past  two  weeks  on  special 
work  in  the  engineering  department,  under  P.  J. 
Howe,  has  returned  to  Chicago. 

Several  Young  Graduates  from  the  engineer- 
ing colleges  will  be  taken  on  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  this  company. 

Unrepeated  Telegram  Rate  Decision. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  4  dis- 
missed the  complaint  of  the  'Clay  County  Produce 
Company,  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  against  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  approving  the  tele- 
graph company's  unrepeated  rate  and  the  restric- 
tion attached  thereto.  In  the  case  in  question  the 
"unrepeated"  telegram  was  garbled  in  transmission 
and  the  sale  of  a  carload  of  poultry  and  kindred 
products  was  involved.  The  Commission  holds 
that  the  telegraph  company  was  not  liable  for 
damages. 


New  Main  Office  at  Chicago. 

This  company  has  purchased  a  location  for  a 
new  office  on  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  and 
will  erect  the  most  complete  telegraph  building  in 
the  country.  The  plot  is  300  feet  by  101  feet  and 
was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Marshall  Field. 
A  six-story  and  basement  steel  structure  will  be 
erected  and  it  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
additional  stories.  The  operating  room  will  be  of 
larger  area  than  any  in  the  country  and  the  em- 
ployes will  be  provided  with  generous  rest  rooms 
and  quarters.  There  will  be  two  playgrounds  on 
the  roof,  each  approximately  5,000  square  feet  in 
area,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women  em- 
ployes. The  messengers  will  be  furnished  with 
club  rooms,  shower  baths,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  equipment  of  the  new  building  will  be  up 
to  date  in  every  particular. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  smoke  in  Chicago 
it  is  planned  to  install  a  ventilating  system  in  the 
building  whereby  all  air  admitted  to  the  rooms  will 
be  washed  and  of  the  proper  temperature. 

The  part  of  the  basement  not  assigned  to  ma- 
chinery for  the  operation  of  the  building,  and  the 
pneumatic  service,  will  be  used  as  a  warehouse  for 
the  company's  supplies  for  the  district  of  Chicago. 
The  rear  of  the  building  will  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  supplies  and  there  will  be  a 
garage  for  the  company's  motor  trucks. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  quarters  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  about  eighteen  months. 
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Traffic  Field  Inspections. 

BY   LOUIS   CASPER,   TRAFFIC   SUPERVISOR.  WESTERN 
UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

In  so  great  a  system  as  that  of  the  Western 
Union,  operating'  150  automatic  printing  tele- 
graph circuits,  over  700  quadruplexes  and  du- 
plexes, and  hundreds  of  single  Morse  lines,  a 
highly  developed  method  of  supervision  is  re- 
quired, embracing  detailed  local  inspections  by 
resident  supervisors  and  general  inspections  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  and  correlating  local 
conditions. 

The  organization  with  respect  to  inspections 
is  centered  in  New  York  and  is  sub-divided  ter- 
ritorially according  to  the  usual  traffic  divisions. 

The  field  inspectors  are  picked  men,  generally 
of  wide  experience  and  technical  training,  tem- 
peramentally fitted  for  their  duties.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  their  re- 
ports, which  cover  all  phases  of  traffic  operation 
and  maintenance.  These  reports  furnish  the  basis 
of  valuable  data  and  information  for  the  use  of 
the  headquarters  staff. 

A  few  of  the  specific  matters  of  inspection  are : 
Regulating  apparatus ;  testboard  operation ; 
checking  up  of  records;  maintenance  of  routines 
issued  by  the  department;  speed  of  service;  ar- 
rangement and  assignment  of  circuits;  regular 
and  emergency  power  plants ;  power  and  lighting 
current  consumption  records;  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  of  offices. 

An  important  phase  of  the  general  office  in- 
spector's work  is  that  of  making  observations 
and  studies  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  circuits 
from  an  inter-divisional  standpoint.  There  are 
times  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  a  circuit  from  end  to  end.  Such  a 
circuit  may  pass  through  several  divisions.  By 
extensive  observations  the  general  office  inspec- 
tor is  enabled  to  arrive  at  more  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  troublesome 
condition  than  would  be  possible  from  an  analysis 
of  divisional  reports  alone. 

The  inspector's  work  is  co-operative.  The 
visit  of  an  inspector  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  trepidation,  but  as  a  welcome  stimulus.  There 
are  many  perplexing  matters  which  the  inspector 
can  clarify,  either  by  suggestions  based  upon  his 
broader  experience,  or  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion. He  also  endeavors  to  vitalize  and  illumine 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  all  communications 
and  instructions  emanating  from  the  general  of- 
fices. His  entire  attitude  is  to  invite  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  and  by  his  interest  and  initia- 
tive help  to  instill  enthusiasm  and  advance  the 
development  of  team-work. 

A  New  Duty  for  Telegraph  Companies. 

A  customer  recently  entered  a  telegraph  office  and 
stated  that  he  wished  not  only  to  send  a  contribu- 
tion of  flowers  to  show  his  esteem  for  a  dead  friend, 
at  a  distant  point,  but  he  wished  the  company  would 
have  one  of  its  employes  represent  him  at  the 
funeral  services  by  his  presence,  dressed  in  black 
clothes,  including  a  black  crepe  necktie. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Waycott,  manager  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company's  office  at  Montreal, 
Que.,  was  in  New  York  recently  to  attend  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  of  his  son  at  Columbia  University. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Company  has  just  is- 
sued, in  pamphlet  form,  additions  and  corrections  to 
the  book  of  cable  rates,  191 5. 

The  Legal  Time  in  Newfoundland  was  ad- 
vanced one  hour  on  June  10. 


Multiplexing  in  Cable  Telegraphy. 

Brigadier-General  George  O.  Squier,  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has 
done  so  much  excellent  work  in  high-speed  telegra- 
phy, gives,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  a  brief  description  of  a  method 
of  multiplexing  submarine  telegraph  cables.  He 
uses  alternating  currents  for  the  purpose,  and  pro- 
poses to  employ  separate  cables  for  sending  and 
receiving,  transmitting  several  messages  on  one 
cable  and  receiving  a  corresponding  number  on 
another.  This  method,  he  thinks,  offers  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  where  the  volume  of  traffic 
warrants.  In  such  an  arrangement  the  artificial  cable 
is  eliminated  and  at  the  same  time  troubles  incidental 
to  the  accurate  balancing  of  the  bridge  duplex  are 
gotten  rid  of.  

Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruption  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  May  26,  as  follows: 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  191 7.   

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN 

Mr.  W.  T.  Leslie,  formerly  chief  operator  of 
the  Quebec  office,  has  been  advanced  to  the  man- 
agement at  the  same  point,  vice  R.  V.  Aubin  de- 
ceased. 

F.  N.  Kiefer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  a 
New  York  City  visitor  this  week,  calling  on  many 
of  his  old  friends.  Mr.  Kiefer  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  New  York. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Farmer  Telephone  Employes. — Judging  from 
the  pictures  in  the  telephone  journals  all  of  the 
telephone  employes  not  in  the  government  service 
have  become  farmers  and  farmerettes.  If  they  are 
not  carrying  guns  they  are  carrying  hoes  and  rakes. 

New  York  Telephone  Company  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  enable  its  employes  to  purchase 
through  it  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  on  the  instalment 
plan.  The  company  will  deduct  from  the  employes' 
pay  $1.00  each  week  for  fifty  successive  weeks,  in 
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the  case  of  employes  who  are  paid  weekly,  and  $5.00 
each  per  month  for  the  months  of  June,  1917,  and 
May,  1918,  and  $4.00  each  intervening  month,  in  the 
case  of  employes  who  are  paid  by  the  month  or 
semi-monthly. 

Large  Telephone  Cable. — The  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  has  completed  the  work  of  laying 
a  large  submarine  telephone  cable  across  Raritan 
Bay,  between  Eltingville,  S.  I.,  and  Keansburg, 
N.  J.,  a  distance  of  nearly  *y2  miles.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  longest  maximum  size  duplex  submarine 
telephone  cable  at  the  present  time.  It  contains 
seventy-four  pairs  of  wires  for  regular  telephone 
work  and  twelve  pairs  for  testing  purposes. 

Major  J.  J.  Carty  Head  of  a  Small  Army. 

The  many  friends  of  Major  J.  J.  Carty,  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Reserve,  will  be  glad  to  look  upon 
him  in  his  military  uniform.  Major  Carty  is  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  his  vast  experience  in  this 
position  will  become  very  valuable  indeed  in  his 


MAJOR  J.  J.  CARTY. 

new  duties  for  "Uncle  Sam."  The  Bell  telephone 
companies  will  form  twenty-five  signal  corps  re- 
serve companies,  each  company  to  be  made  up  of 
one  captain,  two  first  lieutenants  and  an  average 
of  about  one  hundred  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  with  one  major  and  an  extra  lieutenant 
for  each  two  companies,  a  total  of  about  one  hun- 
dred officers  and  2,500  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men. 


Punishment  for  Abusive  Language  Over 
Telephone. 

M.  M.  Frankel,  editor  of  a  paper  published  in 
New  York,  was  cut  off  from  telephone  service  at 
his  home  and  office  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  several  months  ago  for  abusive  language 
to  the  operators.  The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  sustained  this  action  of  the  telephone 
company.  Mirs.  Franjkel  recently  petitioned  the 
commission  to  restore  the  telephone  at  her  home 
in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  for  her  personal  use.  Her 
request  was  granted  but  she  had  to  solemnly  promise 
that  her  husband  should  not  go  near  the  telephone. 


National  Distribution  of  News  by  Telephone. 

The  telephone's  importance  in  the  newspaper 
world  is  not  confined  to  the  gathering  of  local 
news  alone,  because  it  performs  some  very  efficient 
duties  in  the  national  distribution  of  news,  says 
Charles  Speaks  in  The  Telephone  Review.  Here's 
an  example: 

A  few  minutes  after  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  breaking  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many was  announced,  hundreds  of  editors  or  their 
assistants  in  the  smaller  cities  were  "taking  down" 
the  President's  speech  as  it  was  read  to  them  over 
the  telephone  from  a  press  association  bureau  in 
some  large  nearby  city. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  news  was  on  the 
first  pages  of  all  these  small  dailies.  More  than 
1,000,000  people  in  this  way  were  getting  prac- 
tically as  complete  information  about  the  event  as 
the  readers  of  the  biggest  daily  papers  in  the  large 
cities.  And  it  is  the  telephone  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  readers  of  small  city  daily  papers  to 
have  the  latest  news  while  it  is  "hot." 

Through  the  medium  of  the  local  and  long  dis- 
tance lines  of  the  Bell  System  the  three  big  news 
gathering  organizations — the  Associated  Press,  the 
International  News  Service  and  the  United  Press — 
serve  daily  about  five  hundred  small  newspapers. 
The  news  received  by  these  small  papers  is  "news," 
too,  not  accounts  of  events  several  days  old.  Before 
the  use  of  the  telephone  as  a  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  what  in  newspaper  parlance  is  known  as 
"telegraph  news"  there  were  not  many  small  city 
dailies  that  could  give  their  readers  every  day  items 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  about  events  which  had 
occurred  that  very  day. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr.  William  Marconi,  who  is  in  this  country 
in  connection  with  the  Italian  war  commission,  was 
presented  with  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  by  Columbia  University  on  June  6. 


MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial 
manager,  have  returned  from  Washington 
where  they  went  on  business  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  De  Sousa,  traffic  manager,  New  York, 
is  en  route  to  San  Francisco  where  he  will  remain 
for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  Marconi  business  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  relieving  Mr.  W.  A.  Winterbot- 
tom,  who  returns  to  the  executive  offices.  New 
York,  Superintendent  T.  M.  Steven?  having 
joined  the  colors.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  De  Sousa 
was  given  a  complimentary  informal  luncheon 
which  was  attended  by  all  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

The  extension  which  is  being  added  to  the 
Marconi  factory  at  Aldene,  N.  J.,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  a  portion  of  it  is  already  in  service. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Mason,  superintendent,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  having  joined  the  colors,  Mr.  E.  A.  Nicho- 
las has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Pohl,  superintendent,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  having  been  called  to  the  Navy  Department 
on  special  service  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hen- 
derson, acting  superintendent. 


NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE  NOTES. 

The  office  of  the  director  of  naval  communi- 
cations has  been  removed  from  Radio,  Va.,  to  the 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
administration  building  at  Radio  has  been  turned 
into  a  residence  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  (Arlington)  radio  station. 

The  Navy  Department  has  authorized  various 
bookkeeping  clerical  positions  to  be  filled  under 
civil  service  rules  in  the  office  of  the  director  of 
naval  communications.  These  positions  are  now 
being  held  by  enlisted  men  of  the  navy.  The 
work  involves  accounting  for  radio,  telegraph 
and  cable  traffic  handled  throughout  the  world. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Isbell,  formerly  with  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  expert 
radio  aid  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Pannill,  commercial  superinten- 
dent, has  returned  to  Washington  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  radio  stations  taken  over 
by  his  department. 


Electric  Waves. 

Professor  Wm.  S.  Franklin  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Electric  Waves"  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Section,  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  Electrical  Section,  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  in  Chicago,  May  28.  He  showed 
the  fundamental  relations  of  the  transmission  of 
electric  waves  and  their  similarity  to  waves  in  a 
string  or  other  medium. 


Convention  of  Rotary  Clubs. 

The  telegraph  section  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Rotary  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
June  19.  Mr.  H.  C.  Worthen,  general  manager, 
Southern  Division,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany will  make  an  informal  address  on  the  subject 
"Telegraph  Service  in  War  Time,"  and  Mr.  B.  F. 
Ragsdale,  district  commercial  superintendent,  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  Atlanta,  will  make 
the  address  of  welcome.  There  will  be  a  general 
discussion  on  the  subject  "What  can  our  Voca- 
cation  do  Best  to  Help  During  the  War."  Mr. 
W.  C.  Carswell,  manager,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  chairman  of  the 
telegraph  section. 


Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  Cancelled. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  during  the  present  month. 


has  been  cancelled  on  account  of  the  national  situ- 
ation. Instead  of  the  convention  a  special  meeting 
will  be  held  in  New  York,  June  27  and  28,  when 
the  papers  which  were  to  have  been  presented  at 
the  annual  convention  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 


Associated  Press  Operators  in  Signal  Service. 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  suggested  to  those  of  his 
operators  who  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  gov- 
ernment service  that  they  join  the  signal  corps. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Inspector. — A  com- 
petitive examination  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
inspector  will  be  held  July  17  at  the  usual  places  to 
fill  this  position  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  salary  ranges  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  per  annum. 


A  Correction. — In  handling  the  forms  of  the 
June  1  issue  of  this  journal  for  the  press  a  line 
was  displaced  at  the  t6p  of  the  first  column  of 
page  242  and  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
column.  The  line  was  from  the  quotation  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
newspapers,  and  as  the  quotation  is  meaningless  the 
way  it  appeared,  we  give  it  here  in  order  to  show 
what  that  great  man's  opinion  was  of  the  press  in 
this  country.  He  said,  "Were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment, I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 


OBITUARY 

Arthur  W.  Copp,  aged  forty-nine  years,  super- 
intendent of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  died  at  Washington,  June  12.  He  was 
well  known  on  the  Pacific  'Coast.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent telegraph  man  and  he  acted  as  San  Fran- 
cisco representative  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  R.  Cobourn,  aged  seventy-six  years,  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Union  Company's  office  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  for  thirty-one  years,  died  in  that 
place  May  5.  Mr.  Cobourn  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  forty-five  years  and  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Confederate  Army  in  the  Civil  War. 

William  H.  Stone,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years 
has  been  foreign  telegraph  adviser  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  died  in  Tokio  on  June  3,  from  cancer 
of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Stone  was  born  in  England.  He 
went  to  Japan  in  the  eafly  7o's  with  the  pioneers 
who  introduced  telegraphy  in  Japan  and  has  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  that  Government  in 
developing  this  means  of  communication.  He  has 
received  several  decorations  in  recognition  of  his 
good  work  and  before  his  death  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  for  his  long  and  honorable 
services  to  the  Japanese  Government. 
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Views  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building 
at  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give  three  views 
of  some  of  the  features  of  the  Telephone  and  Tele- 


FIG.   I — MAIN  LOBBY. 


graph  Building  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  This 
building,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  modern  architecture  to  be  found 
in  the  country. 

The  feature  of  the  building  which  attracts  the 
most  attention  and  admiration  from  the  public  is 
the  ground  floor.  This  is  a  chamber  of  vast  pro- 
portions and  resembles  a  modern  railway  station  iw 
a  large  city.  The  columns  are  massive  and  the  gen- 


FIG. 


-VIEW  OF  BUILDING  FROM  PARK  ROW. 


FIG.  3 — VIEW  OF  STATUE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


eral  design  and  arrangement  suggest  an  ancient 
temple.  The  entire  room — walls,  floors,  columns 
and  other  features — is  finished  in  a  light^colored 
marble  which  is  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eye. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  view  of  the  main  lobby  around 
the  entrances  to  the  elevators,  some  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  background. 

Fig.  2  gives  an  external  view  of  the  building  as 
seen  from  Park  Row.  The  statue  of  Electricity 
surmounting  the  tower  of  the  Fulton  Street  wing 
is  plainly  seen,  and  a  more  detailed  view  of  the 
statue  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

These  illustrations  are  given  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Western  Electric  News. 
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The  Mysterious  "C.  R  X," 

BY  R.  M.  TELSCHOW,  NEW  YORK  {Copyright) 

Flushed  and  radiant,  Hazard  Brown  entered  the 
library  where  his  father  sat  reading. 

"Well,  Hazard,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I  can 
tell  by  your  face  that  you've  had  a  wonderful  ad- 
venture you  are  eager  to  tell  about." 

"No,  father,"  replied  the  young  wireless  enthusi- 
ast, who  had  "cut  out"  his  set  for  the  night,  "I've 
merely  had  my  usual  evening  chat  with  'C.  B.  X.'  " 
I  am  on  edge  over  a  statement  made  by  my  un- 
known wireless  friend  that  I've  been  holding 
nightly  aerial  pow-wows  with  a  young  woman, 
rather  than  the  electrical  wizard  I  had  confidently 
pictured.  In  fact,  our  conversations  are  becoming 
less  scientific  and  more  sentimental.  Did  you  ever 
encounter  a  similar  experience  in  your  years  of  tele- 
graph service,  father?" 

Mr.  Brown  hesitated  a  moment  in  deep  thought, 
and  then  looked  at  the  boy  and  smiled. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  rather  reluctantly  it  seemed, 
"I  once  had  an  experience  of  a  similar  nature  and 
it  is  only  with  the  hope  that  it  may  preserve  your 
mental  tranquillity  that  I  consent  to  speak  of  it." 

"I  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  I 
began  work  for  the  Central  Air  Line  Railroad," 
began  the  ex-telegrapher,  now  the  sedate,  dignified 
cashier  of  the  Milltown  National  Bank. 

"I  worked  at  an  important  junction  point,  and  as 
a  rule  had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  One  day,  after 
I  transmitted  a  message  to  'X,'  our  division  office, 
operator  'Hid/  who  had  received  the  message,  began 
a  conversation  upon  a  topic  of  current  interest. 
I  found  myself  carried  away  by  the  agreeable  chat- 
ter of  'Hd'  and  rather  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  a  continuance  of  the  friendship.  After  several 
months  'Hd'  confided  to  me  that  my  remarks  had 
been  addressed  to  a  young  lady  and  that  she  was 
beginning  to  nurture  a  stronger  sentiment  than  mere 
friendship  toward  me.  I  was  not  only  astonished 
but  felt  greatly  flattered  at  this  frank  confession, 
and  assured  the  young  woman  that  I  felt  honored 
and  reciprocated  her  feelings.  She  told  me  her 
name  was  Helen  Dunton  and  she  would  be  delighted 
to  exchange  photographs  with  me. 

"Besides  our  daily  five  o'clock  tete-a-tete  over  the 
wire  a  mail  correspondence  sprang  up.  She  sent 
me  her  picture  as  promised.  I  had  never  beheld 
so  fair  a  creature.  I  vowed  I  would  win  and  marry 
her.  To  use  modern  vernacular,  I  was  'clean  plumb 
daffy'  over  the  girl.  My  working  hours  were  spent 
in  planning  a  little  rose-bowered  cottage  where  she 
and  I  would  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  bliss. 
Once  my  day-dreaming  came  near  causing  the  col- 
lision of  two  trains  head-on.  By  night  I  lay  awake 
for  hours  picturing  my  fair  lady  and  mentally  figur- 
ing how  many  days  must  elapse  before  I  might 
clasp  her  in  my  arms. 

"There  were  five  other  operators  at  'X/  all  of 
whom  spoke  of  Helen  in  glowing  terms.  One  even 
went  so  far  as  to  challenge  my  right  to  her  affec- 
tions. Finally,  unable  to  cope  longer  with  the 
nervous  strain,  and  togged  out  as  befitted  a  gay 
young  Lothario,  I  strutted  forth  one  fine  morning 
to  take  the  first  train  for  'X.'  I  felt,  I  imagine, 
like  Don  Quixote  when  he  ventured  forth  to  do 


battle  with  windmills,  though  1  did  not  suffer  the 
discomfort  of  traveling  atop  a  bony  Rosinante.  On 
the  contrary,  I  lolled  back  in  solid  comfort  against 
the  plush  cushions  of  the  railway  coach  and 
dreamed  over  and  over  again  the  happy  conversa- 
tions on  that  dear  old  iron  wire  number  seventeen. 

"My  trip  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  Upon 
k  nocking  on  the  door  of  the  office,  a  portly  gentle- 
man opened  the  door  and  informed  me  he  was 
'ilob'  Truitt,  the  chief  operator.  I  introduced  my- 
self and  asked  permission  to  see  Miss  Helen  Dun- 
ton.  To  my  dismay,  he  informed  me  that  Miss 
Dunton  had  been  obliged  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  relative  in  another  city  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  to  the  office  for  several  days. 

"I  found  Bob  such  an  agreeable  fellow  that  I 
invited  him  out  with  me  that  afternoon.  We 
spent  the  evening  about  the  city  and  in  a  burst  of 
confidence  the  chief  operator  told  me  I  was  a  lucky 
chap  to  win  the  love  of  a  beautiful  girl  like  Helen. 
He  said  she  was  a  winsome,  amiable  young  woman 
of  good  family,  and  whispered  that  she  would 
eventually  inherit  a  considerable  fortune.  I  re- 
turned home  firmly  resolved  that  Helen  Dunton 
must  become  the  future  Mrs.  Brown." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  in- 
dulged in  a  quiet  chuckle.  Ever  notice  what  a 
cheering,  soothing  effect  old  love  reminiscences 
have  upon  people  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
treacherous  sentimental  whirlpools  of  youth? 

"Finish  the  story,  dad,"  said  Hazard.  "I'm  eager 
to  hear  the  denouement.  She  must  have  been 
wonderfully  pretty." 

"There  isn't  much  left  to  tell,"  quoth  Mr. 
Brown.  Several  weeks  passed  before  I  ventured 
upon  another  visit  to  'X.'  This  time  I  was  more 
fortunate.  The  object  of  my  quest  was  in.  I  had 
previously  announced  my  intention  of  coming 
over,  and  Bob  Truitt  beamed  with  good  nature 
as  he  led  me  within  the  sacred  portals  of  the  tele- 
graph office  and  introduced  me  to  the  boys. 

"Where  is  she?"  I  inquired  eagerly. 

"  'Oh,  she's  in  that  room/  said  Bob,  leading  me 
to  an  ante-room. 

"We  entered.  Seated  at  a  desk  was  a  young 
man  wrho  appeared  to  be  very  busy  writing,  but 
I  couldn't  see  any  young  woman.  'Where  is  she. 
Bob,'  I  repeated;  then  I  noticed  that  the  young 
man's  face  had  colored  a  deep  crimson,  and  Bob 
said  huskily,  'that's  her'  as  he  pointed  to  the 
young  man. 

"It  was  a  terrible  blow.  I  stood  there  gazing 
blankly  at  the  young  fellow,  and  ran  my  fingers 
nervously  through  my  hair  trying  to  find  speech. 

"  'Mr.  Brown,'  Bob  said,  'shake  hands  with 
Harry  Dunton,  the  Helen  of  your  dreams.' 

"At  first  I  was  disposed  to  administer  a  severe 
rebuke  to  the  operator  who  had  fooled  me  so  clev- 
erly, but  he  offered  an  apology  in  such  sincere 
words  that  I  relented  and  grasped  his  extended 
hand,  muttering  forgiveness.  Harry,  choking  with 
emotion,  now  for  the  first  time  realized  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought  in  my  life,  as  I  stood  there  trem- 
bling with  mingled  rage  and  grief.  Dunton  ad- 
mitted he  had  sent  a  picture  of  his  cousin,  a  pretty 
miss  who  had  since  become  a  bride.    He  had  af- 
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fected  the  penmanship  of  a  woman  in  correspond- 
ing with  me,  and  carefully  saved  the  many  little 
gifts  I  had  sent  from  time  to  time,  which  he  was 
ready  to  return-to  me. 

"I  confessed  I  was  keenly  disappointed,  as  I 
had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  my  courtship  and 
had  come  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  proposing 
honorable  marriage.  I  decided  to  accept  the  sit- 
uation philosophically,  however,  and  endeavored 
to  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to  try  and  forget 
it.  That  evening  I  was  host  at  a  little  dinner 
party,  my  guests  being  the  day  operators  of  'X* 
office.  Harry  Dunton  tried  in  many  ways  to 
make  amends  for  the  miserable  joke  he  had  played 
upon  me,  and  when  he  died  several  years  later, 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  efforts  that  his  un- 
timely demise  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me." 

The  old- man  lit  a  cigar  and  seemed  lost  in  the 
maze  of  smoke  clouds  issuing  from  the  fragrant 
leaf,  perhaps  there  seeking  in  fancy  the  form  of 
the  friend  of  his  youth.  Hazard  bade  his  father 
good-night,  and  passed  through  the  great  hall  and 
upstairs  to  his  chamber. 

Fearing  an  incipient  wireless  romance  Hazard 
Brown  decided  to  profit  by  his  father's  narrative. 
One  day  shortly  afterward,  he  slipped  off  un- 
noticed and  unannounced  appeared  at  number 
seventy-three  Twilight  Lane,  Edendale,  in  quest 
of  C.  Bell.  A  kindly  old  woman  informed  the 
young  man  that  if  it  was  the  electrician  he  was 
seeking  the  best  place  to  find  him  was  at  his  place 
of  business  on  Main  Street.  Thither  the  young 
man  bent  his  footsteps  and  soon  found  the  elec- 
trical shop  of  Charles  Bell.  He  stepped  inside  and 
without  revealing  his  identity  engaged  in  a  con- 
versation on  wireless  and  other  electrical  sub- 
jects. 

The  amateur  wireless  stations  conversed  as 
usual  that  night,  but  somehow  Hazard  made  only 
lukewarm  responses  to  the  "good  evening,  dear" 
and  other  pleasantries  of  the  alleged  little  girl  at 
the  distant  station.  He  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 
His  father's  story  had  created  a  vivid  impression 
and  he  refused  to  be  hoaxed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Finally  he  became  angry. 

"Now  see  here,"  he  flashed  in  steady,  deliberate 
strokes  on  the  wireless  key,  "this  nonsense  has 
got  to  stop.  I've  been  over  to  Edendale  and  know 
who  you  are." 

"That's  news  to  me,"  came  in  the  jerky  little 
spurts  which  had  once  fascinated  Hazard.  "I  do 
not  remember  having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  though  I  should  like  to  very  much." 

"I  was  in  your  shop  on  May  14th  and  purchased 
some  accessories  for  the  making  of  an  audion  from 
you.  You  will  recollect  the  tall  young  man  whom 
you  took  such  pains  to  instruct  in  the  proper  way 
to  make  one.    Do  you  remember  me  now?" 

"Ha!  Ha!"  twitched  back  the  Edendale  oper- 
ator, "now  I  know  you  are  mistaken." 

"All  right,"  Hazard  fumbled  excitedly  and  bel- 
ligerently, "I  shall  come  over  again  tomorrow 
and  show  you  who  I  am." 

"I  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  came  the  un- 
ruffled response  from  'CBX,'  "good  night,  honev 
boy!" 


"Oh,  go  to  the  ." 

Hazard  caught  the  sending  lever  in  the  nick  of 
time.  He  was  just  about  to  say  something  un- 
gentlemanly,  but  he  decided  he  wouldn't.  How 
many  times  in  our  lives  is  the  truth  brought  home 
to  us  that  there  are  times  when  silence  is  golden ! 
Although  Hazard  felt  justified  in  the  light  of  his 
information,  he  regretted  his  haste  and  forebore 
any  further  recriminations  against  the  imper- 
turbable "CBX." 

The  following  day  young  Brown  took  the  early 
afternoon  train  for  Edendale  determined  to  fight 
it  out  personally  with  Charles  Bell,  electrician. 

Arriving  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bell,  little  red  devils 
of  anger  chased  each  other  around  the  unfor- 
rowed  features  of  Hazard  Brown  as  he  read  the 
riot  act  to  that  worthy. 

"Since  you  mention  the  circumstances  so  ex- 
plicity,  I  now  recall  your  previous  visit,"  calmly 
remarked  Mr.  Bell,  "but  good  heavens  how  was  I 
to  know  you  were  the  young  wireless  enthusiast 
my  daughter  has  been  talking  about  at  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper  for  a  couple  of  months  past!" 

"Your  daughter!"  gasped  Hazard. 

That  evening  Charles  Bell,  electrician  formally 
introduced  Hazard  Brown,  of  Milltown,  to  his 
daughter  Miss  Clara  Bell,  pretty  young  school 
teacher  of  Edendale,  who  wirelessed  and  dabbled 
in  electrical  phenomena  from  sheer  love  of  science. 

As  Hazard  glanced  at  the  delicate  lines  of  her 
graceful  contour,  and  noted  the  tinge  of  color  flit 
to  her  dimpled  cheeks,  he  became  conscious  that 
he  had  acted  in  a  very  naughty  manner  the  pre- 
vious night.  Furthermore,  he  decided  he  had  no 
right  to  chide  her  if  she  cared  to  call  him  'dear/ 
There  is  something  distinctly  uncanny  in  the  way 
of  a  girl  when  she  is  viewed  by  a  man  magneti- 
cally receptive — the  swish  of  each  vagabond  gold- 
en-brown curl  as  it  furtively  caressed  the  velvety 
pink  and  white  expanse  of  facial  rotundity;  the 
sharp  glint  of  roguish  dark  blue  optics  as  they 
beamed  now  hither,  now  thither,  full-focused,  but 
a  brief  heavenly  moment  at  a  time  on  the  willing 
subject  of  a  hypnotic  touchdown,  the  winsome 
smile  whose  translation  under  the  gifted  inspira- 
tion of  youths  spells  the  genesis  of  romance;  all 
symptoms  of  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world — love ! 

"Good  night,  dear,"  said  Miss  Bell  at  the  rail- 
road station,  coyly  pressing  a  smooth,  white  hand 
into  his  as  Hazard  was  about  to  board  a  train  for 
home  later  in  the  evening.  "Shall  I  call  you  as 
usual  tomorrow  night?" 

"Good  night,  little  girl,"  voiced  Hazard,  feel- 
ingly, "I  shall  listen  for  your  call  at  eight  tomor- 
row night." 

"Don't  forget!"  she  shouted  as  the  train  started. 

Settling  back  in  his  seat  on  the  train,  Hazard 
realized  that  he,  at  one  and  twenty,  was  a  young 
man  very  much  in  love.  And  a  certain  young 
woman  in  Edendale,  silently  retracing  her  steps 
homeward  with  her  father,  clung  convulsively  to 
his  arm,  conscious  of  a  mysterious  upheaval  with- 
in her  bosom.  Telepathic  communication  had 
supplanted  wireless,  and  the  alphabet  of  "Morse  grave 
way  before  the  beautiful  language  of  love. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  259,  June  1) 

The  value  of  team  work  in  perfecting  service 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Team  work  means  co- 
operation. This  means  that  everyone  should  pull 
together  for  the  best  interest  of  the  company.  If 
this  is  accomplished  servjce  is  the  result,  and  serv- 
ice means  pleased  patrons  and  an  increased  business. 
Many  officials  are  full  to  running  over  with  pride 
and  conceit  and  their  puffed  up  mentality  really 
works  to  their  discredit.  Some  of  them  know  it 
but  cannot  throw  off  the  yoke  that  is  injuring  them, 
while  others  do  not  realize  it  until  they  have  met 
with  reverses.  A  few  minutes'  thought  or  retro- 
spective view  as  to  the  causes  of  any  misfortune 
that  has  overtaken  them  soon  convinces  that  they 
are  lacking  in  some  ingredient  in  their  make-up. 
The  missing  part  may  be  charity.  It  is  very  likely 
so.  When  a  man  thinks  he  knows  it  all  he  has 
made  a  grievous  error  in  judgment  and  he  is  to  be 
pitied,  and  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  harm 
that  he  unwittingly  does  to  others.  Some  officials 
were  never  known  to  apologize  for  wrongs.  Other 
officials  are  profuse  in  their  apologies  when  they 
learn  that  an  injustice  was  done  someone  on  account 
of  their  hasty  conclusions.  Some  persons  believe 
in  punishing  people  first  and  then  try  them  after- 
wards to  see  if  they  are  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

We  all  know  that  human  beings  are  liable  to 
error.  When  a  man  acknowledges  that  he  made 
a  mistake  he  naturally  becomes  big  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others.  The  presidents  and  general  man- 
agers of  our  largest  railroads  have  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs, 
yet  they  occasionally  make  ludicrous  mistakes  that 
cause  subordinates  to  smile.  The  facts  are  no  one 
is  free  from  error  in  judgment.  Therefore,  the 
person  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  most  accurate  in  his  conclu- 
sions. 

How  often  have  we  noticed  the  gradual  disor- 
ganization of  some  large  concern.  Sometimes  it 
has  actually  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Then  again 
we  have  observed  that  when  a  corporation  appeared 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  dismemberment  a  sudden 
change  brought  the  enterprise  back  to  its  proper 
sphere  of  usefulness.  There  is  a  reason  for  all  this. 
Let  us  dig  down  for  it.  A  new  general  manager 
was  probably  selected  to  manage  an  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar.  Competitors  took 
notice  of  the  fact  and  twisted  his  every  act  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  made  his  path  of  duty  one 
of  thorns  instead  of  roses.  He  merely  hopped  along 
the  business  thoroughfare  and  never  landed  any- 
where. He  was  a  victim  of  favor.  When  the 
change  in  management  came,  as  it  had  to  do  sooner 
or  later  to  keep  the  sheriff  from  taking  possession 
of  the  property,  a  strong,  broad-gauged  man  was 
selected  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos.  He  went 
about  his  work  quietly,  methodically  and  efficiently, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  very  short  time  team  work 
was  noticeable  everywhere  and  gradually  but  surely 
the  enterprise  showed  signs  of  returning  vitality. 

This  same  picture  fits  many  telegraph  offices.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  a  difference  in  frame.  Nature 


has  endowed  many  of  our  managers  with  business 
qualifications  that  make  them  shine,  while  others 
have  had  to  fight  hard  for  the  knowledge  they 
possess. 

Success  is  a  result  of  brain  work.  Some  brains 
work  easier  than  do  others,  but  all  have  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  gain  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  upon  which  are  reared  reputations.  What 
is  your  reputation?  Have  you  any  weaknesses? 
If  you  have,  are  you  strong  enough  to  overcome 
them?  Try  it  and  see.  Some  people  imagine  that 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  alcoholic  stimulants  when 
they  are  fatigued.  Are  you  one  of  them?  If  you 
are,  do  you  think  it  not  possible  that  the  habit  will 
grow  and  that  as  time  wears  on  the  amount  of 
stimulant  will  have  to  be  increased  to  keep  up  the 
human  electromotive  force?  Perhaps  your  weak- 
ness is  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  everyone  in 
the  service.  When  some  employes  accomplish  dif- 
ficult tasks,  instead  of  receiving  praise,  ice  water 
is  dashed  in  their  faces.  This  no  doubt  has  a  cool- 
ing effect,  but  does  it  pay?  Is  the  manager  the 
gainer  by  conducting  his  business  along  lines  of 
this  description?  Why  not  praise  where  praise 
is  due? 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  of  us  to  do  the  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  we  labor,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  we  have  in  charge  will  be  safe- 
guarded and  promoted  by  any  other  than  decent 
treatment  meted  out  to  all.  Let  us  resolve,  no. 
matter  how  irritable  we  find  our  surroundings,  to. 
improve  our  business  conduct  from  dav  to  day. 
If  we  think  that  our  labors  of  today  will  pass  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  efficiency  engineer,  let  us 
endeavor  to  improve  the  high  standard  tomorrow 
and  go  on  improving  from  day  to  day  until  each 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  resolved  into  a  day  of 
recreation  and  pleasure,  no  matter  how  difficult 
our  labors  may  be. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Metric  System  in  England. 

The  Decimal  Association  of  England  is  endeav- 
oring to  "decimalize"  the  English  coinage  and 
weights  and  measures.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
movement  have  been  passed  by  numerous  impor- 
tant public  bodies.  One  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Com- 
mittee on  the  Electrical  Trades,  was  "that  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  be  made  compulsory  after  a 
reasonable  period,  and  during  this  period' all  -trade 
catalogues  make  use  of  both,  the  British  and  the 
metric  systems." 


Telegraphy  and  Telephony  in  New  York 
City  College. — The  division  of  engineering  of  the 
physics  department  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  will  offer  a  vocational  course  in  telegra- 
phy and  telephony  next  term,  open  to  interested  out- 
siders as  well  as  regular  students.  The  pupils  are 
to  be  taught  methods  of  construction,  installation, 
testing  and  maintenance  of  telegraph  and  telephone- 
apparatus. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following*  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  following  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Radio  Telegraphy. 

ALTERNATORS. 

The  transformer  receives  its  power  from  an 
alternating  current  generator,  or  alternator,  as  it 
is  often  called,  which  is  either  belt  or  chain  driven 
from  an  engine  or  electric  motor,  or  directly 
driven  by  electric  motor,  in  which  case  the  two 
machines  are  mounted  on  the  same  bedplate  and 
the  shafts  connected  by  a  flexible  coupling,  the 
set  being  called  a  motor-generator  set.  The  two 
essential  parts  of  an  alternator  from  an  electrical 
point  of  view  are  the  fields  and  the  armature.  A 
direct  current  is  supplied  to  the  former  and  an 
alternating  current  is  delivered  by  the  latter.  Al- 
ternators are  built  in  three  general  types,  with 
revolving  field,  revolving  armature,  and  of  the 
inductor  type,  of  which  the  last  two  are  general- 
ly used  in  radio  work.  In  the  revolving  armature 
type  the  fields  are  stationary  and  the  armature 
rotates,  its  wires  thus  cutting  the  magnetic  lines 
from  the  field  windings  and  generating  the  alter- 
nating current  which  is  brought  out  by  brushes 
bearing  on  two  collector  rings,  or  slip  rings,  as 
they  are  called.  In  the  inductor  type  both  the 
field  and  the  armature  are  stationary,  the  rotating 
part  being  simply  an  iron  form  with  projecting 
pole  pieces,  the  rotation  of  which  carries  the  mag- 
netic lines  from  the  fields  in  and  out  of  the  fixed 
armature,  the  wires  of  which  thus  cut  the  mag- 
netic lines  and  generate  the  alternating  current. 
In  this  type  of  machine  there  are  no  revolving 
wires  or  moving  contacts  of  any  kind.  The  mov- 
ing part,  as  armature,  field,  or  inductor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  called  the  rotor.  The  stationary 
part  is  called  the  stator. 

The  alternator  fields  require  a  direct  current  for 
their  energizing  which  may  be  furnished  either  by 
an  outside  direct-current  source,  such  as  the  di- 
rect-current mains  that  supply  the  power  to  run 
the  direct-current  motor  of  a  motor-generator  set, 
or  by  an  exciter,  which  is  a  small  direct-current 
machine  that  may*be  mounted  on  the  alternator 
shaft  or  may  be  a  separate  machine  independently 
driven  by  any  convenient  means. 

(To  be  continued) 
QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

From  what  does  a  transformer  receive  its 
power  ? 

What  are  the  two  essential  electrical  parts  of 
an  alternator? 

What  kind  of  a  current  is  supplied  to  field  mag- 
nets of  an  alternator,  and  what  kind  of  a  current 
is  delivered  by  the  armature? 


How  many  general  types  of  alternators  are 
there  ? 

What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  inductor 
type  of  alternator? 

If,  as  in  the  inductor-type  alternator,  both  the 
armature  and  field  are  stationary,  how  is  the  elec- 
tric current  generated? 

What  is  the  rotor  and'the  stator  of  an  alternat- 
ing-current machine? 


Telephony. 

THE  INDUCTION  COIL  (Continued) 

Comparing  this  figure  with  Fig.  1  (June  1),  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  each  station  the  secondary  wind- 
ing of  the  induction  coil  has  been  substituted  for  the 
transmitter,  which  has  been  placed  in  a  small  local 
circuit  with  a  battery  and  the  primary  winding. 

This  local  circuit  isolates  the  battery  and  trans- 
mitter from  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  so  that  the  length 


FIG.  4. 


of  the  line  no  longer  affects  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  transmitter. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the  action  of 
the  induction  coil,  station  A  in  Fig.  3  has  been  re- 
drawn in  Fig.  4  to  show  the  windings  on  the  spool. 

If  no  one  is  talking  into  the  transmitter,  the  pres- 
sure between  the  carbon  granules  in  the  transmitter 
button  remains  constant  and  a  current  of  constant 
strength  flows  through  the  transmitter  and  the  pri- 
mary winding  of  the  induction  coil.  As  this  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  primary  winding,  it  mag- 
netizes the  core  and  causes  the  coil  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  field  of  magnetic  influence  which  is  represented 
by  the  "lines  of  force"  shown  in  the  sketch.  Now 
as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  current  remains  con- 
stant, the  number  of  ''lines  of  force"  surrounding 


fig.  5. 

the  core  remains  unchanged,  and  no  effect  whatever 
is  produced  on  the  secondary  winding.  But  if  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the  primary  winding 
changes  in  any  degree  whatever,  a  corresponding 
change  occurs  in  the  number  of  "lines  of  force" 
surrounding  the  coil.  Whenever  such  a  change 
occurs  a  very  wonderful  and  mysterious  action  re- 
sults, for  an  electrical  pressure  is  created  in  the 
turns  of  the  secondary  winding  which  causes  cur- 
rent to  flow  from  the  winding  through  any  circuit 
to  which  it  is  connected. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  3,  suppose  that  some  one 
is  speaking  into  the  transmitter  at  station  A.  Then 
the  vibration  of  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  con- 
tinually changing  the  resistance  of  the  transmitter 
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button,  causes  a  continual  change  in  the  current 
from  the  battery  which  flows  through  the  primary 
winding.  As  the  strength  of  this  current  continues 
to  vary,  corresponding  changes  occur  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  "lines  of  force"  surrounding  the  coil,  and 
these  changes  in  turn  create  electrical  pressure  in 
the  secondary  winding.  This  causes  waves  of  cur- 
rent to  go  out  over  the  line  to  station  B,  where  they 
pass  through  both  the  secondary  winding  of  the 
coil  and  the  receiver.  As  they  pass  through  the 
receiver  they  cause  its  diaphragm  to  vibrate  in  tune 
with  them  and  thus  to  reproduce  the  vibrations  of 
the  distant  transmitter  diaphragm. 

The  induction  coil  made  the  establishment  of  long 
distance  telephone  lines  possible  by  providing  a 
means  for  supplying  the  telephone  transmitter  with 
a  suitable  amount  of  current  under  all  circuit  con- 
ditions. 

The  Xo.  13  coil  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  used  with  the 
so-called  "local  battery"  telephones — that  is,  where 
a  battery  is  supplied  at  each  subscriber's  station. 
The  No.  20  coil  is  used  with  central  battery  tele- 
phones,  and  though  it  operates  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Xo.  13,  it  is  put  into  the  circuit  in  a  slightly 
different  manner. 

(To  be  continued) 


Telegraphy. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CELLS  IN  BATTERIES. 

Assuming,  as  before  (see  Fig.  1,  May  16  issue, 
and  Fig.  1,  June  1  issue),  that  each  cell  has  an 
e.  m.  f.  of  one  volt,  and  an  internal  resistance  of 
two  ohms;  the  internal  resistance  beingr  as  al- 
ready said,  the  resistance  of  the  plates,  the  con- 
necting wires  in  the  cell  and  the  liquid  of  the  cell ; 
which  internal  resistance  varies  inversely  with 
the  size  of  the  plates,  their  nearness  to  each  other, 
and  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  solution 
of  the  cell.  The  external  resistance,  as  previously 
stated,  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  outside  of 
the  cell. 

With  six  cells  in  series,  therefore,  we  have  six 
volts  e.  m.  f.  and  twelve  ohms  internal  resistance, 

6  volts 

which,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  gives    == 

12  ohms 

x/2  ampere.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  1  (June  1  issue), 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  by  placing  the  cells 
in  multiple,  practically  doubled  the  size  of  the  cells, 
and  consequently  have  halved  the  resistance,  so 
that  while  the  electromotive  force  is  the  same  as 
before,  the  total  internal  resistance,  that  is,  the 
joint  resistance  of  the  two  rows  of  cells,  is  six 
ohms  and  the  strength  of  current  in  wire  W  will 
6  volts 

be  =  1  ampere.    In  other  words,  if  instead 

6  ohms 

of  using  two  rows  of  cells  we  should  reduce  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  first  row  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  and  by 
bringing  the  plates  in  the  cell  nearer  to  each  other, 
so  that  the  internal  resistance  of  each  cell  should  be 
one  ohm  instead  of  two  ohms,  we  would  have,  in 
the  external  circuit,  virtually,  the  same  result  as 


6  volts 

with  the  two  rows ;  that  is,  =  1  ampere. 

6  ohms 

If  the  twelve  cells  (see  Fig.  1,  June  1  issue) 
were  placed  in  one  series  instead  of  in  multiple,  the 
resulting   electromotive    force   would   be  twelve 
volts   and    the   strength   of    current   would  be 
12  volts 

 =  l/2  ampere.    And,  further,  it  will  be 

24  ohms 

found  that  as  long  as  each  cell  has  an  e.  m.  f.  of 
one  volt,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  two  ohms 
and  the  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  continues 
low,  the  current  will  be  the  same  in  the  external 
circuit  whether  we  have  one  cell  or  1,000  cells  in 
series,  since,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  evident  that 
for  every  volt  electromotive  force  added  to  the  cir- 
cuit there  are  added  to  the  same  circuit  two  ohms 

1  volt 

resistance.    For  example,  with  one  cell,   = 

2  ohms 
1,000  volts 

y2  ampere,  or  with  1,000  cells,    =  ]/2 

2,000  ohms 

ampere.  

QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  parts  of  a  cell  cause  the  internal  resist- 
ance? 

A  battery  of  six  cells  in  series  has  an  electro- 
motive force  of  six  volts,  and  an  internal  resist- 
ance of  twelve  ohms,  how  much  current  will  it 
deliver  to  an  outside  circuit? 

If  a  battery  has  1,000  cells  and  an  e.  m.  f.  of 
1,000  volts,  and  the  internal  resistance  is  2,000 
ohms,  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  current  de- 
livered to  an  external  circuit? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

All  will  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  the  old  say- 
ing :  "The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,"  there- 
fore we  might  assume  that  the  world  loves  a 
cheerful  person,  and  we  would  not  be  far  wrong. 
Nowr,  such  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  to  try 
and  keep  down  all  outbursts  of  temper,  and  even 
if  you  have  to  take  it  out  in  thinking,  well — you 
cannot  hang  a  man  for  thinking,  but  do  not  think 
about  anything  that  you  would  not  care  to  have 
known,  somewhere  at  least.  I  usually  feel  the 
best  when  I  lose  the  grouch  and  all  of  its  progeny. 

We  are  told  that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  fall 
of  the  archangel  Lucifer,  and  there  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  All  of  us 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  because 
without  some  pride  we  are  likely  to  become  list- 
less and  careless,  but  beware  that  you  do  not  let 
your  pride  carry  you  into  the  zone  of  the  "swelled 
heads." 

No  person  has  any  right  to  unduly  feel  his  im- 
portance, for  did  you  notice  that  during  your  two 
weeks'  vacation  last  year  the  office  kept  right  on 
going,  and  don't  you  realize  it  would  have  con- 
tinued if  you  had  never  returned?  Of  course, 
there  may  have  been  a  few  things  that  did  not  go 
to  suit  you,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
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they  suited  the  man  higher  up,  or  he  would  have 
called  attention  to  the  short-comings  and  then 
the  missing  items  would  have  been  found  at  once 
and  for  all  time.  I  have  delved  into  the  subject  of 
pride  to  try  and  show  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  belittle  "the  other  fellow,"  and  we  occasion- 
ally hear  the  remark,  "I'll  bet  I  could  fix  that  in 
five  minutes,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  directed  to 
the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  Such  a  re- 
mark is  uncalled  for,  unfriendly  and  illogical,  be- 
cause you  do  not  know  whether  you  could,  or 
could  not,  do  as  you  claim,  without  first  seeing  the 
particular  thing  involved.  A  better  way  is  to  say, 
"how  does  it  act,  perhaps  I  can  assist  you."  I 
do  not  think  we  should  offer  to  assist  until  we  are 
asked,  but  it  is  indeed  a  mark  of  disrespect  for 
anyone  who  is  approached  to  retort,  "I  do  not 
need  any  of  your  help."  A  better  reply  would  be, 
"Thanks,  will  let  you  know  in  a  minute,"  if  you 
did  not  care  for  the  proferred  help,  or  accept  it  by 
narrating  how  the  thing  acted.  In  any  event  pro- 
mote, but  do  not  disrupt,  friendly  relations. 

If  any  one  feels  that  he  is  so  intelligent  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  enter  the  zone  of  the  "swelled  heads," 
I  would  like  to  lay  before  him  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  and  say  "tell  me  how  much  of  this  do 
you  know?"  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that,  although  we 
plod  along  our  whole  lives,  being  studious,  we 
find  the  more  we  learn,  the  less  we  know,  because 
the  more  we  learn  the  more  we  find  out  exists 
that  we  have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of.  In  many 
cases  there  are  some  "ologies"  we  never  heard  of 
until  we  chanced  to  see  mention  of  them  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Therefore  by  reading  a  trade  journal 
and  purchasing  books  devoted  to  a  particular 
trade,  we  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  for  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  said,  "to  read  without  reflecting,  is 
to  eat  without  digesting."  Now  the  moral  is  no 
one  man  can  know  everything  and  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  stating  that  no  one  man  knows  everything 
about  the  telegraph  business.  Remember  there 
are  many  departments  and  each  has  its  own 
specialist.  There  may  be  some  subordinate  in  a 
department  that  is  as  well  qualified  as  the  so- 
called  specialist,  or  expert,  but  another  man  may 
not  rank  with  either  who  excels  on  some  par- 
ticular points.  It  would  seem  then  by  a  little 
thinking  we  will  arrive  at  the  fact  that  by  co- 
operating, or  combining  our  knowledge  at  certain 
times  great  results  will  be  produced  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  zone  of  the  "swelled  heads"  will 

follow.  (To  be  continued) 


Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. — The  biennial 
convention  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers 
which  was  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently,  closed 
its  sessions  May  28.  Mr.  H.  B.  Perham  of  St. 
Louis  was  reelected  president  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Raw- 
lins of  Moores  Hill,  Ind.,  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Quick,  who  has 
occupied  that  office  sixteen  years.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  St.  Louis!  Mo.,  in  1919. 

Two  things  every  operator  should  do:  Buy  a 
Liberty  Bond  and  'subscribe  for  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age. 


Progress  in  the  Telegraph,  Telephone  and 
Wireless. 

Developments  in  telegraphy,  telephony  and  radio 
telegraphy  in  1916-1917  is  the  subject  of  a  review- 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Hogan,  Jr.,  chief  research  engineer 
of  the  National  Electric  Signaling  Company,  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Electrical  World. 

Line  wire  telegraphy  and  telephony  in  the  United 
States,  says  Mr.  Hbgan,  have  been  so  completely 
standardized  and  give  such  excellent  service  under 
normal  conditions  that  there  is  little  indication  of 
any  radical  change  to  be  expected  to  the  practice  of 
either.  Vacuum  tube  amplifiers  of  the  "audion" 
type  are  finding  greater  and  greater  use  in  the  elec- 
trical transmission  of  speech,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  they  will  be  further  extended. 

In  wire  telegraphy,  the  extension  of  printing 
systems  is  to  be  noted.  Keyboard  transmitters 
connected  in  synchronous  multiplex  relation  to  page- 
printing  receivers,  obviously  increase  line  capacity 
and  decrease  message  transmission  costs  where  the 
volume  of  traffic  is  large.  In  addition  to  the  syn- 
chronous multiplex  printers,  one  or  two  forms  of 
non-synchronized  printing  telegraphs  have  demon- 
strated their  practicability  and  will  in  all  probability 
find  further  commercial  applications. 

'In  cable  telegraphy  various  proposals  of  inter- 
linking wire  telegraph  and  cable  systems  by  direct 
relays,  to  avoid  manual  repetition  of  messages,  as 
well  as  plans  for  distortionless  alternating-current 
working,  were  brought  out  during  the  year.  The 
use  of  magnifiers,  usually  of  the  galvanometer- 
controlled  heated-wire  type,  is  said  to  be  proving 
important  in  increasing  cable  speed  and  signalling 
reliability. 

Both  in  radio  telephony  and  radio  telegraphy 
new  devices  and  modes  of  operation  are  constantly 
appearing.  The  commercial  practice  is  fairly  well 
defined,  and  entirely  satisfactory  within  'proper 
limits,  but  new  inventions  (or  new  applications  of 
old  ideas)  continually  tend  to  extend  the  limits  and 
to  make  radio  available  for  new  uses. 

In  radio  telephony,  nothing  fundamentally  new 
has  appeared  since  the  earliest  work  involving  vocal 
modulation  of  a  continuously  radiated  stream  of 
sustained  electromagnetic  waves.  Yet  the  practical 
work  of  the  first  experimenters  has  been  completely 
eclipsed,  in  so  far  as  magnitude  is  concerned,  within 
the  past  year  or  so. 

An  important  difficulty  which  confined  radio 
telephony  to  short-distance  working  was  that  of 
modulating  the  high  frequency  power  in  accordance 
with  voice  waves.  This  problem  seems  to  have 
been  solved  in  a  large  measure  by  the  development 
of  magnetic  and  vacuum  amplifiers.  The  genera- 
tion of  powerful  streams  of  sustained  waves,  for 
either  telegraphy  or  telephony  by  radio,  has  been 
practicable  for  many  years.  There  remains  in  both 
branches  of  the  wireless  art,  however,  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  This  is  the 
elimination,  or  reduction,  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  atmospheric  interference.  Until  the  "stray"  or 
atmospheric  problem  is  solved,  wastefully  large 
power  is  essential  at  the  transmitting  station,  for 
the  signal  at  the  receiver  must  be  so  strong  as  to 
dominate*  the  sounds  of  "static." 
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Clear  Transmission. 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


\Typm  403  400  Ampmrm  /four*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

a£fo«i»    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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From  the  Early  Period 
of  theTelegraph  tothe  present 
remarkable  development  inthe  field  of  Electricity 

KERITE 

has  been  continuously  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  reliable  and 
permanent  insulation  known 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

Mr.  M.  H.  Clapp,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  announces  that 
a  meeting  of  Special  Committee  No.  1,  construction 
and  maintenance — outside  plant,  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Erie  Railroad,  New  York,  has  returned  from  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  much  improved  in  health.  Mr. 
Griffith  was  confined  to  his  home  suffering  from 
rheumatism  for  many  weeks. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Saylor  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  commercial  telegraph  service,  Rock  Island  Lines, 
Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Saylor's  duties  cover  the  entire 
system. 

Women  on  Railroads. — Railroads  will  employ 
women  in  numerous  clerical  positions  to  release  a 
large  number  of  men  for  railroad  work  not  suitable 
for  women.  Women  also  will  be  employed  in  light 
work  about  the  shops  as  telegraphers,  in  signaling, 
train  dispatching,  ticket  selling  and  car  cleaning. 

New  Southern  Pacific  Office.  —  The  new 
Portland,  Ore.,  railroad  telegraph  office  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  oper- 
ating department  is  located  on  the  seventh  floor, 
and  light  is  admitted  through  windows  on  three 
sides.  All  of  the  furniture  is  new,  and  the  oper- 
ating equipment  is  up  to  date.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Day, 
a  well-known  telegraph  expert  is  manager  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Drew,  superintendent  telegraph,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Railway 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  writes:  "Enclosed  find 
check  for  $2.00  to  renew  my  subscription  to  your 
excellent  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age.  It 
grows  better  and  better  as  the  years  roll  around." 


Opportunity. 

Mr.  James  J.  Wood,  the  inventor  of  the  "Wood" 
system  of  electric  lighting  and  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  electrical  field  a  few  years  ago, 
gave  a  short  address  recently  before  the  Electro- 
technical  Club,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  the  subject 
"The  Opportunity."  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  a  man  of  energy  and  is  progressive  or  he 
never  would  have  attained  the  position  he  finally 
reached  in  the  electrical  field,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  on  "Opportunity"  will  fit  in  in  any  line  of 
work. 

Opportunity,  he  says,  consists  of  being  prepared 
to  a  point,  or  degree,  where  you  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  improved  conditions  or  environ- 
ments by  which  you  are  surrounded,  and  can  better 
your  own  condition  thereby.  This  definition  re- 
moves the  element  of  chance  or  uncertainty  and 
assumes  that  you  are  prepared  to  act  with  vigilance, 
tact  and  aggressiveness,  which  will  carry  your 
project  to  a  successful  issue.  Therefore,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  have  the  most  opportunities 
who  possess  the  most  practical  and  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

The  man  who  is  really  ambitious  is  the  man  who 
is  never  satisfied.    The  truly  ambitious  man  says 


"No  matter  what  I  do  I  shall  simply  try  to  do 
better.  No  matter  how  hard  it  may  be,  I  will  im- 
prove." To  do  this  you  must  keep  at  it — work  your 
very  best  just  where  you  are.  Don't  waste  time 
dreaming  of  what  you  might  do  if  things  were  dif- 
ferent. The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  develop 
yourself  and  you  can  do  that  right  where  you  are. 
Keep  at  your  work.  Don't  shirk  whatever  you  have 
undertaken.  Don't  think  that  idleness  or  shirking 
cheats  an  employer.  It  cheats  the  man  who  shirks. 
The  man  who  is  always  watching  the  clock  or 
listening  for  the  whistle,  and  thinks  he  is  doing  all 
he  is  being  paid  for,  is  not  earning  his  pay,  and  he 
never  advances  very  far. 

To  make  a  real  success  you  must  have,  first  of  all, 
industry,  stick-to-itiveness  and  the  faculty  for  hard 
work.  This  latter  quality  is  greater  than  all  others 
put  together,  and  you  can  cultivate  it  in  yourself. 
Map  out  what  you  are  going  to  do  each  day,  and 
do  it.  Never  let  yourself  get  into  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing a  thing  unfinished.  It  is  hard — for  some  it  is 
almost  impossible — but  if  you  will  do  this,  you  can 
make  yourself  a  hard  worker  eventually.  That  is 
the  first  step  to  real  success. 

What  I  would  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the 
young  man  of  today  is  this :  You  must  study  your 
own  character  and  find  out  your  own  weakness; 
you  must  make  up  your  own  mind  what  qualities 
are  necessary  to  push  you  ahead,  and  cultivate  them, 
remembering  that  whatever  you  do  has  got  to  be 
done  absolutely  by  the  exercise  of  your  own  will 
power.  If  you  deceive  yourself,  blaming  others  for 
your  failure,  you  will  never  get  ahead.  You  must 
be  your  own  most  severe  judge,  and  remember  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  wish  for  success,  or  to  admire 
the  qualities  that  make  success.  You  must  develop 
those  qualities  and  use  them,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  favorable  opportunities  for  the  young  man  of 
today  are  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  advance 
in  the  sciences,  arts  and  application  of  electricity 
to  the  use  of  mankind,  opening  up  vast  possibilities 
and  untried  field  for  research  and  improvement, 
thereby  giving  the  young  man  of  this  twentieth 
century  such  opportunities  for  advancement  as  were 
never  dreamed  of  before. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

A  Solution  of  the  Local  Battery  Problem. — 
The  United  States  Government  is  using  the  dia- 
phragm telegraph  sounder  on  the  Alaska  lines  and 
more  than  100  railroads  have  them  in  operation  on 
their  service  lines.  These  facts  are  noteworthy 
recommendations  for  this  unique  instrument, 
which  solves  the  local  battery  problems  in  railroad 
offices  and  telegraph  offices  in  general.  These  in- 
struments are  giving  satisfactory  results;  they  are 
trouble-proof  and  economical,  and  cost  nothing  to 
maintain.  The  device  is  attachable  to  the  relay 
points,  and  magnifies  the  sound  of  the  lever  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  the  noise  of  a  sounder. 
Once  it  is  installed  no  further  attention  is  needed, 
and  the  worry  over  the  uncertainties  of  the  local 
battery  may  be  dismissed  from  the  mind.  The  dia- 
phragm sounder  is  made  by  the  Railways-Labor 
Saving  Device  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Telegraph.* 

BY  F.  W.  LIENAU,  SUPERINTENDENT  TARIFF  BUREAU, 
WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  increased  load 
which  the  telegraph  has  recently  been  called  on 
to  carry  is  no  doubt  the  reflex  of  the  general  ex- 
traordinary stimulation  of  business  during  the 
last  two  years  or  so.  But  paralleling  this  abnor- 
mal increment  attributable  to  the  special  condi- 
tions of  the  day,  there  has  been  proceeding  at  a 
constant  ratio  of  increase  a  growth  of  traffic  of  a 
more  permanent  and  substantial  character.  To 
this  a  number  of  causes  have  contributed.  The 
introduction  of  the  night  letter  and  the  day  letter 
services  some  years  ago  marked  a  notable  step 
forward  in  the  extension  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
graph to  the  public.  The  American  people  are 
quick  assimilators.  They  cannot  afford  to  waste 
the  proverbial  nine  days  in  wondering  at  any  in- 
novation. It  is  stripped  of  its  newness  with  very 
much  the  same  dispatch  with  which  young  Amer- 
ica removes  the  nice,  shiny  paint  from  a  new  red 
wagon,  and  the  novelty  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
commonplace  of  today.  So  the  new  overnight 
and  deferred  day  services,  affording  the  facility 
of  sending  (as  their  names  imply)  communica- 
tions of  letter  length  by  wire,  at  low  cost,  prompt- 
ly made  a  permanent  place  for  themselves  in  our 
scheme  of  business  and  social  correspondence. 
They  have  had  much  to  do  with  opening  the 
way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  telegraph  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  had  in  former  years  not  been 
recognized  as  available,  and  have  thus,  in  con- 
junction with  other  elements,  to  which  further 
reference  will  be  made,  played  an  important  part 
in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  public  mind. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  so  very  far  back  to  re- 
call the  day  when  a  telegram  was  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  calamity  and  distress. 
Though  this  extremely  old-fashioned  supersti- 
tion may  now  safely  be  said  to  belong  to  a  past 
epoch,  there  still  persisted  the  conception  of  the 
telegraph  as  an  instrumentality  to  be  used  only 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  its  employ- 
ment even  for  business  purposes,  though  in  the 
aggregate  of  respectable  proportions,  being  re- 
stricted by  the  limitations  of  this  narrow  aspect. 
This  point  of  view,  as  has  been  said,  has  been 
undergoing  an  important  modification.  The 
speeding  up  of  modern  business  processes  calls 
for  the  quicker  handling  of  transactions.  Con- 
stantly sharpening  competition  has  brought 
home  to  the  business  man  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing in  the  closest  touch  with  the  trade  to  which 
he  sells,  as  well  as  with  the  market  from  which 
he  buys,  and  with  the  units  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion. Men  of  constructive  imagination  have  been 
quick  to  discern  the  value  of  the  attention-com- 
pelling power  peculiar  to  the  telegram.  They 
have  reasoned  that  a  telegram  always  commands 
preferred  consideration;  that  it  always  reaches 
the  man  who  decides  and  is  not  sidetracked  by 
some  routine,  mail-handling  clerk ;  that  its  appeal 
is  powerful  and  its  demand  for  prompt  action  in- 

•The  Nation,  New  York. 


sistent,  and  that  for  these  reasons  it  offers  the 
most  effective  way  of  presenting  any  proposal — 
and  this,  whether  it  be  to  a  single  individual  or 
to  a  number  of  people.  As  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  the  telegram  has  demon- 
strated a  quite  remarkable  efficiency  as  a  sales 
medium  and  business  builder,  and  with  experi- 
ence its  employment  in  this  capacity  has  grown. 
Many  concerns  throughout  the  country,  when- 
ever they  have  some  special  offer  to  present  to 
their  customers,  now  do  so  by  wire.  This  may 
involve  only  a  dozen  or  so  messages  simultane- 
ously sent,  or  it  may  involve  anywhere  from  one 
or  two  hundred  to  many  thousands.  Files  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  telegrams  at  a  time  are 
no  longer  uncommon.  A  department  store  found 
it  a  profitable  enterprise  to  announce  a  special 
sale  by  sending  33,000  night  letters  to  residents 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  territory.  There 
have  been  other  occasions  when  more  than  100,000 
telegrams  were  sent  simultaneously. 

The  telegram  is  being  used  for  buying  as  ex- 
tensively as  it  is  for  selling.  Dealers,  large  and 
small,  are  utilizing  it  most  freely  to  keep  their 
stocks  frequently  and  newly  replenished,  with 
a  consequent  saving  of  capital  tied  up  and  of 
wastage  in  dead  stock.  Again,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  most  effective  agency  for  bringing  in  de- 
linquent accounts.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers 
employ  it  as  a  constant  encourager  of  their  sales 
forces.  In  soliciting  orders,  it  has  become  a  fre- 
quent custom  to  request  that  they  be  sent  by  tel- 
egraph at  the  sellers'  expense,  a  self-addressed 
telegraph  blank  being  enclosed  for  the  purpose. 

The  social  use  of  the  telegraph  has  likewise  be- 
come more  general.  Travellers  have  developed 
the  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  their  families 
by  night  letter,  probably  because  a  night  letter 
received  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  morning 
after  it  was  sent  has  a  freshness  lacking  in  a 
letter  from  one  to  five  days  old.  The  conveni- 
ence of  telephoning  a  telegram  to  the  telegraph 
office  from  the  home  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  enlarged  employment  of  the  telegram  for 
social  and  family  messages. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  handling  the 
traffic  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  use  of  the 
service.  The  telegraph  of  today  is  a  very  different 
affair  from  the  telegraph  of  a  generation  ago.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  certain  Congressman  spread  upon  the 
Congressional  Record  a  speech  in  which  he  made 
the  statement  that  telegraph  companies  were  not 
progressive  and  consistently  refused  to  encourage 
inventors  of  new  methods.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  lead  the  distinguished  gentleman  (now 
long  since  retired)  through  a  modern  telegraph 
office  and  to  exhibit  to  him  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  perfection  of  automatic  telegraph 
transmission.  The  Morse  operator  still  holds  his 
place,  and  probably  will  indefinitely,  as  for  cer- 
tain purposes  manual  operation  by  means  of  the 
Morse  key  and  sounder  is  most  efficient.  But 
the  conditions  of  today  demand  in  addition  new- 
er methods  for  handling  the  vast  volume  of  traf- 
fic.  The  development  of  automatic  telegraph  ap- 
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paratus  has  occupied  the  attention  of  scientists 
for  many  years.  Many  contrivances  have  from 
time  to  time  been  perfected  and  have  had  their 
day,  to  give  place  to  improved  and  more  effec- 
tive mechanism.  There  are  now  in  successful 
operation  a  number  of  devices  by  which  mess- 
ages, written  on  a  typewriter  keyboard  by  the 
sending  operator,  are  reproduced  directly  and  au- 
tomatically by  a  typewriting  machine  upon  the 
proper  telegraph  blank  at  their  destination,  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  addressee.  And  invention  has 
not  stopped  there.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  in  daily  use,  over  many  cir- 
cuits, with  more  to  be  added  as  conditions  re- 
quire, apparatus  by  means  of  which  eight  mess- 
ages— four  in  each  direction — are  simultaneously 
transmitted  over  a  single  wire,  the  entire  process 
being  autonKatHc.  This  is  an  accomplishment 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

In  handling  telegrams  seconds  count,  and  the 
great  object  to  be  achieved  is  the  elimination  of 
every  moment's  loss  of  time.  Moving  belts  and 
pneumatic  tubes  have  been  installed  in  the  oper- 
ating rooms  to  carry  the  messages  from  one 
operator's  station  to  another.  Where  boys  and 
girls  are  employed  to  carry  messages  from  one 
part  of  the  room  to  another  they  are  equipped 
with  roller  skates.  Numerous  other  time-saving 
devices  have  been  provided,  and  new  ones  are 
added  as  fast  as  they  can  be  devised.  There  has 
been  constant  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
keeping  a  check  on  the  movement  of  the  traffic — 
within  the  offices  by  a  highly  developed  super- 
visory organization,  and  between  offices  by  a 
system  of  traffic  dispatching  by  means  of  which 
dispatchers  stationed  at  certain  centres  are  con- 
stantly advised  of  the  traffic  condition  of  every 
wire  in  the  country  and  may  direct  the  move- 
ment of  the  business  accordingly. 

Whether  more  exacting  demands  beget  im- 
proved facilities  or  whether  improved  facilities 
breed  more  exacting  demands  is  a  question  as 
difficult  to  answer  as  that  concerning  the  prece- 
dence of  the  hen  and  the  egg.  In  any  event,  there 
is  no  doubt  a  reciprocal  influence,  and  it  is  the 
telegraph  company's  task  to  keep  the  facilities 
always  a  step  in  advance  of  the  demand. 


New  Method  for  Testing  Insulation. 

Mr.  Sidney  Evershed,  of  London,  England, 
has  made  some  insulation  testing  investigations, 
the  results  of  which  are  the  subject  of  a  patent 
recently  issued  to  that  gentleman.  In  making 
the  test  no  new  type  of  instrument  is  involved. 
One  of  the  claims  states  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  relatively  low  resistance  of  insulation 
when  tested  at  high  voltages,  is  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  absorbent  insulating  materials  in  the 
form  of  drops  and  thin  films  which  form  leakage 
paths  for  electric  current. 

When  an  insulator  in  that  condition  is  sub- 
jected to  electric  pressure  the  propelling  force 
known  as  electric  endosmose  drives  water  out  of 
the  drops  in  the  films,  thereby  increasing  their 


thickness  and  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the 
leakage  paths. 

If  the  electric  pressure  is  gradually  increased 
the  insulation  resistance  of  absorbent  materials 
falls,  rapidly  at  first,  but  more  and  more  slowly 
as  higher  pressures  are  attained.  The  relation 
of  voltage  to  insulation  resistance  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  smooth  curve  which  is  convex  to 
the  base  line  from  which  resistance  ordinates  are 
measured,  so  long  as  the  endosmose  or  film  effect 
is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  its  shape 
or  law  of  curvature.  Ultimately,  if  the  increase 
in  voltage  is  continued,  the  curve  passes  through 
a  somewhat  undefined  point,  or  region,  of  inflec- 
tion, and  then  begins  to  bend  downward  toward 
zero  resistance,  the  curvature  rapidly  increasing 
until  actual  breakdown  occurs.  The  complete 
characteristic  curve,  as  it  may  be  called,  there- 
fore consists  of  two  parts  of  opposite  curvature 
joined  at  a  point  or  region  of  inflection,  indicat- 
ing the  growth  of  a  dangerous  mode  of  leakage 
which  ultimately  ends  in  a  breakdown  of  the  in- 
sulation. These  two  significant  parts  of  the 
curve  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "film  curve"  and 
the  "breakdown  curve." 

The  law  expressing  the  shape  of  the  film  curve 
is  much  the  same  for  all  absorbent  materials,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  contain  more  moisture  than 
they  can  harbor  in  the  form  of  drops  and  of 
thin  films. 


The  Modern  Messenger. 

"The  day  of  the  $6  a  week  messenger  is  gone," 
said  a  forty-year  old  telegraph  messenger,  recently. 
He  was  delivering  a  cablegram  early  one  morning, 
when  he  was  encouraged  to  talk  a  little  on  his  work. 
"It's  the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  the  early  bird  these  days.  There  are  many 
cable  messages  to  deliver  in  the  early  morning,  ac- 
cumulation of  over  night,  and  we  get  four  cents 
each  for  delivering  them.  That's  the  business  I'm 
after  and  I  am  at  the  office  as  early  as  they  will  let 
me  get  busy.  I  take  out  at  least  sixty  cables  every 
morning  by  about  10  o'clock,  and  that  makes  $2.40 
for  me  anyway.  Then  there's  the  rest  of  the  day 
for  what  other  cables  I  can  catch  and  a  big  lot  of 
telegrams,  for  telegrams  are  plentiful  in  this  dis- 
trict now.  They  mean  two  and  a  half  cents  each 
to  deliver.  It's  a  poor  week  that  I  don't  turn  $30, 
and  there's  a  lot  more  that  do  equally  as  well  or 
better. 

"Why,"  he  continued  without  even  a  slight  note 
of  envy  in  his  voice,  "some  of  our  'boys'  have  as 
much  as  $20,000  to  their  bank  account.  They  are 
the  ones  who  save  their  money,  and  when  they  get 
a  tip  from  a  broker's  office,  either  overheard  or 
given  to  them  directly,  they  can  take  advantage  of 
it — and  there  are  quite  a  few  tips  on  the  market 
that  are  got  both  ways,  for  that's  the  kind  of  tip 
I  mean  and  not  a  dime,  a  quarter  or  even  a  dollar 
for  delivering  some  good  and  joyous  message." 


Those  who  are  quite  satisfied  sit  still  and  do 
nothing;  those  who  are  not  quite  satisfied  are  the 
sole  benefactors  of  the  world. 
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Telephone  Transmission. 

In  a  long  telephone  toll  line  there  are  many 
sources  of  electrical  disturbances  which  affect  the 
transmission  and  so  distort  the  character  of  the 
waves  that  the  development  of  means  to  neutralize 
these  effects  is  perhaps  the  most  important  advance 
in  telephony  outside  of  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone itself. 

The  Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently  published  an  article 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bancroft  Gherardi,  engineer 
of  plant,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  gives  many  interesting  engineer- 
ing facts  regarding  the  New  York- San  Francisco 
line. 

A  New  York-San  Francisco  circuit,  he  says,  or 
rather  the  circuits  which  combined  together  consti- 
tute a  New  York-San  Francisco  circuit  are  repre- 
sentative of  many  telephone  circuits  which  together 
form  a  network  connecting  the  principal  centers 
in  the  United  States.  The  distance  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  is  3,400  miles.  The  circuit  in 
question  consists  of  two  wires  each  weighing  435 
pounds  to  the  mile  or  a  total  of  about  3,000,000 
pounds  of  copper.  A  circuit  such  as  this  for  the 
telephone  current  having  an  average  frequency  of 
800  periods  per  second  would  deliver  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  one  fifty  billionth  of  the  energy  put  in 
it  at  the  transmitting  end.  Certain  limitations  on 
the  power  of  telephone  transmitters  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  telephone  receivers  establish  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  good  transmission 
on  a  line  which  does  not  deliver  to  the  telephone 
receiver  at  least  one  thousandth  of  the  energy  sent 
out  by  the  transmitter  and  in  many  cases  one  one- 
hundredth  or  more  is  desirable. 

One  step  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  a  long 
line  is  to  add  to  it  at  suitably  determined  intervals 
specially  designed  inductance  coils  known  as  load- 
ing coils.  On  the  New  York-San  Francisco  line 
there  are  about  400  such  coils  spaced  at  intervals 
of  about  eight  miles.  These  coils  diminish  the  losses 
in  the  circuit  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  deliver 
at  the  receiving  end  about  one  millionth  of  the 
energy  put  in  the  circuit  at  the  transmitting  end. 
This  proportion  of  received  energy  is  still  far  below 
that  needed  for  commercial  service. 

Because  these  loading  coils  occur  successively 
in  the  line  any  losses  in  them  are  cumulative  and 
as  every  inductance  coil  must  have  losses  both  in 
its  conductor  and  in  its  core  these  must  be  carefully 
studied.  An  apparently  insignificant  loss  of  only 
one  per  cent,  of  the  energy  in  each  loading  coil 
would  mean  that  the  received  energy  would  be  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  what  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  losses  in  the  coils.  Actually  on  this 
circuit,  the  loss  in  the  coils  reduces  the  received 
energy  to  about  one-quarter  of  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  coils  been  without  energy  losses. 

Further  improvements  have  been  made  by  associ- 
ating with  this  line  intermediate  apparatus  known 
as  telephone  repeaters  and  capable  of  receiving  an 
enfeebled  electric  current  and  putting  into  the  line 
a  new  electric  current  derived  from  a  separate 
source  of  energy  and  controlled  by  the  enfeebled 


received  electric  current,  so  that  the  new  current 
possesses  the  same  characteristics  in  regard  to  shape 
but  is  greatly  magnified.  The  use  of  such  apparatus 
required  a  comprehensive  study  of  amplifiers, 
methods  of  connecting  them  into  the  circuit  and  of 
line  characteristics,  and  many  rearrangements  in 
the  existing  lines  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
methods  of  working.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  receive 
at  the  distant  end  of  the  circuit  energy  equal  to  one- 
eightieth  of  that  placed  upon  the  circuit  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  and  thereby  give  good  commercial 
service.   ;  

The  Simplification  of  Line  Testing. 

BY  GEO.  F.  TANNER. 

In  every  case  where  a  Varley  loop  test  is  made, 
the  question  which  at  once  arises  to  the  orthodox 
is,  "what  is  the  weight  per  mile  of  the  conductor 
under  test?"  In  the  generality  of  cases,  as,  for 
instance,  in  testing  over  a  paper  cable  where  the 
conductors  are  of  the  same  gauge,  or  where  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  similar  conductors,  this  knowl- 
edge is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  frequently  con- 
tributes to  a  less  accurate  result. 

There  is  no  originality  about  the  following 
method,  yet,  as  it  appears  to  be  seldom  used,  it  is 
perhaps  excusable  to  bring  it  under  notice. 

Provided  the  conductors  comprising  the  loop 
under  test  are  of  the  same  gauge,  the  only  known 
factor  required  is  the  distance  between  the  two 
testing  points. 

Assuming  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  test  for  an  earth  fault,  then  calling  the 
result  of  the  resistance  of  loop  test,  London  to 
Birmingham,  l,  and  result  of  distance  test  /,  and 
distance  to  Birmingham  d  miles,  the  distance  of 
fault  in  miles 

=  d  X  l/i  l  or  2  d  X  //l. 
That  is,  the  result  of  the  first  test  divided  by  the 
result  of  the  second  test,  multiplied  by  twice  the 
distance  over  which  the  test  is  made,  gives  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fault  in  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  of  expressing  the 
distance  of  the  fault  as  a  fraction  of  the  loop  itself 
is  to  fractionize  all  inaccuracies  due  to  slight  varia- 
tions in  weight  per  individual  mile.  It  is  inde- 
pendent of  temperature  correction  also.  The 
method  produces  a  truer  result  than  by  slavishly 
working  out  the  problem  on  a  resistance-per-mile 
basis. 

I  may  add  that  the  application  of  this  method  has 
yielded  more  successful  results  in  practice  than  the 
older  and  more  general  method;  it  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  much  simpler. — London  Elec- 
trical Review.   

A  Modest  Telegraph  Company. — The  Chinese- 
Jamestown  and  Sonora  Telegraph  Company,  operat- 
ing in  Sonora-Chinese  Camp,  Cal.,  reports  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  191 6:  Total  fixed  capital, 
$1,200;  total  assets,  $1,209.89;  operating  revenue, 
$276.59;  operating  expenses,  $214.56;  net  operating: 
revenue,  $62.03;  surplus,  $9.89. 


His  Preference. — A  tramp,  looking  for  work, 
showed  a  preference  for  a  position  as  lineman  for 
a  wireless  telegraph  company. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT, 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  a  bright,  intelligent  lot  of  men  and  women 
who  called  upon  Secretary  Fred  B.  Moxon,  on  the 
planet  Mars,  quite  recently. 

The  spokesman,  Ernest  W.  Emery,  who  had  in 
his  possession  half  a  year's  files  of  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  addressed  Mr.  Moxon. 

"We  are  no  kickers/'  he  began,  but  Charles  A. 
Tinker  just  gave  us  all  these  late  copies  of  the  Age, 
and  we  notice  that  among  the  records  of  the  club, 
of  which  you  are  secretary,  you  never  vouchsafe 
a  kind  word  for  any  of  the  eastern  boys  or  girls. 
There  is  nothing  right  about  this,  and  you  must 
admit  it.  Our  friends  down  there  on  the  earth 
are  as  interested  to  hear  from  us,  as  are  the  sur- 
vivors in  the  Windy  City  or  the  dwellers  on  the 
Nebraska  prairies." 

"Right  you  are,"  replied  Mr.  Moxon,  "and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Wash- 
ington is  the  city  where  I  was  born  and  bred  and 
it  fills  a  deep  place  in  my  heart,  but  the  club  is  still 
young  and  my  correspondent  is  covering  the  ground 
systematically,  and  you  will  all  be  heard  from. 
Indeed,  you  will  all  have  a  chapter  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  'dope' 
on  some  of  our  present  members  who  are  bashful, 
I  will  get  you  all  in  excepting  your  photographs, 
very  soon." 

Peter  DeGraw,  Ham.  Young  and  Ernest  Emery 
then  locked  arms  for  a  walk  down  the  Rue  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  other  old  members  of  the 
guard  from  Washington  and  procuring  additional 
data. 

"Hello,  there's  Bob  Bender,  newly  arrived  and 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  clam.  He  was  an  attendant 
at  the  recent  reunion  of  the  Old  Timers  Association 
in  New  York  and  ought  to  be  full  of  good  informa- 
tion.   Let's  stop  him  and  get  the  news." 

Bob  Bender  was  delighted  to  greet  his  old  friends 
again  and  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  ex- 
periences of  his  companions  and,  in  turn,  gave  them 
the  latest  news  from  Washington. 

"Yes,  George  C.  Maynard  is  there,  looking  as 
noble  as  ever,  and  Judd  Thompson,  C.  F.  Thomp- 
son, H.  McKeldin,  John  H.  Miller  and  Dennis 
Brown  are  still  in  the  harness.  Washington  has 
£T>ne  dry." 

Mr.  Bender  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  over 
to  New  York  recently,  but  as  there  was  going  to 
be  a  New  York  Chapter  in  the  Pleiades  Club  very 
soon,  and  also  a  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
number,  he  did  not  care  to  spoil  a  good  story  by 
anticipating  the  future. 

Mr.  Bender  locked  arms  with  his  comrades  in 
their  interesting  walk,  and  as  they  passed  Aeolian- 
ville  they  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  William 
T.  Loper,  who  was  being  entertained  by  that  most 
wonderful  orator,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  quartette,  composed  of  Messrs.  Emery,  De- 
Graw, Bender  and  Young,  stopped  for  a  minute. 
Thev  had  overheard  some  "shop  talk." 

''Yes,"  Loper  was  saying,  "you  are  the  only 
fellow  who  ever  rushed  me.    Don't  you  remember 


your  sermon  on  'Agreeing  with  your  enemy,'  and 
none  of  us  could  keep  up  with  you  ?  I  came  nearly 
throwing  up  my  job  on  that  very  occasion."  It 
was  stated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  that  each  Sunday  Mr. 
Loper  went  from  Washington  to  New  York  to 
copy  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermon.  He  then  went 
to  the  telegraph  office  at  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  the  sermons  were  telegraphed  from  his  note 
book  to  the  principal  papers  in  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Loper  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  finest 
operators  as  well  as  stenographers  of  his  day, 
and  one  of  the  few  shorthand  men  who  could  copy 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"Hi,  hi,  73,"  came  from  the  merry  four  and  Loper 
smiled  all  over,  while  Beecher  asked  what  was 
meant  by  "73." 

Later  in  the  day  Fred  Moxon  interviewed  his 
morning  visitor  and  made  inquiries  about  the 
Cassidy  boys,  James  P.  and  John  S.,  and  many 
other  of  his  boyhood  friends  still  on  earth. 

"We  will  have  a  Washington  day  very  soon  and 
we  will  invite  all  of  our  old  friends  from  near-by 
and  I  hope  that  each  city  will  get  up  a  similar 
demonstration,  as  these  meetings  are  all  for  the 
good,  and  as  the  records  of  the  same  will  be  printed 
in  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  it  will  be  a 
great  comfort  for  our  surviving  friends  to  read  of 
the  good  times  we  are  having  up  here." 

"When  I  was  in  the  Washington  office,"  said 
Ham.  Young,  "it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  assist 
our  boys  through  their  difficulties,  and  make  their 
lives  less  burdensome,  and  it  now  makes  my  heart 
feel  good  to  see  those  who  have  passed  from  earth 
to  Mars  enjoying  their  well-earned  rest.  The 
Washington  boys  all  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
'Father  of  his  Country/  whom  we  have  all  met  in 
this  ethereal  mansion  on  various  occasions,  and  are 
proud  to  be  identified  with  so  distinguished  a  gen- 
tleman, though  we  are  all  on  a  level  here." 

"Washington  is  very  different  now  to  what  it 
was  years  ago  when  I  used  to  rattle  off  the  Associ- 
ated Press  news,"  chimed  in  Vory  DeGraw.  "We 
had  no  multiplexes  and  page  printers  those  days 
and  each  man  was  an  artist  at  the  key.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  happiest  recollections  of  my  old 
telegraph  friends  in  Washington,  several  of  whom 
have  recently  joined  the  throng  in  this  abode  of 
rest  and  happiness." 

Ernest  Emery's  eyes  sparkled  with  greater 
brilliancy  than  ever  as  he  heard  the  names  of  his 
old-time  Washington  friends  mentioned.  "I  hope 
that  'Washington  day'  will  be  an  event  worthy  of 
the  great  city  and  its  associations"  he  said.  "Being 
the  capital  of  the  nation  the  best  men  in  the  tele- 
graph profession  exist  there,  and  those  now  here 
will  enter  into  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure,  when  their  lives  in  that 
city  are  recalled  and  rehearsed.  All  will  have  some- 
thing pleasant  to  relate." 


Bears. 

The  story  related  by  Pete  Lovell,  once  su- 
perintendent for  the  Western  Union,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  White  Pine  district  of  Nevada, 
which  he  was  wont  to  tell  with  much  unction,  of 
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the  bear  which  treed  him  in  a  lofty  telegraph 
pole,  has  been  told  and  re-told  around  the  camp 
fires  of  the  overland  line  repairers  and  construc- 
tion men  and  should  be  told  in  print. 

With  a  fusilade  of  chewing  tobacco,  Lovell  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  Sir  Bruin,  the  strong  and 
unsavory  juice  being  squirted  into  the  bear's 
eyes  by  the  doughty  Peter  who  was  an  ardent 
chewer  of  the  weed.  After  an  hour  or  more  of 
attack  and  retreat,  the  bear  retired,  covered  with 
defeat  and  tobacco  juice,  leaving  Peter  Lovell  to 
exploit  his  story  to  his  co-workers. 

In  the  northwest  portion  of  our  continent  is 
situated  the  beautiful  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Mr.  John  Fletcher  now  superintendent  of  traffic 
was  chief  operator  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  this  point  in  1899  and  a  bear  story  is 
related  about  him. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  tel- 
egraph are  modern  and  first  class  and  "Durabil- 
ity first"  is  evidently  the  watchword  with  that 
company. 

The  weather  during  the  winter  time  in  this  far 
away  country  is  very  cold  and  the  frost  keeps  the 
wires  tuned  up  to  such  a  tension  that  music 
like  unto  an  aeolian  harp  may  be  heard  quite 
frequently. 

It  seems  that  this  music  mystifies  Bruin  who, 
mistaking  it  for  the  humming  of  bees,  proceeds 
to  investigate,  for  surely  bears  like  wild  honey. 
He  would  come  closer  to  the  pole,  placing  his 
ear  on  it,  the  "humming,"  of  course,  increasing 
in  intensity,  and  then  he  would  start  to  climb  it, 
quickly  landing  on  the  cross  arm,  when  the  dam- 
age would  begin. 

It  often  took  the  bear  to  three  or  four  poles 
before  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  his  efforts  and  finally,  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed he  would  return  to  his  lair. 

It  took  a  year  or  more  for  the  bears  in  Canada 
to  learn  that  honey  does  not  grow  on  humming 
poles,  but  it  cost  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
some  money  to  make  repairs  after  these  depre- 
dations. 

When  John  Fletcher  wired  his  report  as  to  the 
cause  of  trouble  one  day,  he  said,  "Nos.  1  and  2 
crossed  near  'XN.'   Cause,  bears." 

The  general  manager  wired  back  for  a  more 
explicit  cause,  as  "bears"  was  too  indefinite  and 
the  explanation  was  given  as  above. 

Some  humorist  in  London  got  hold  of  the 
story  and  put  it  into  a  pictorial  paper,  ^hus  im- 
mortalizing Bruin  in  his  mad  search  for  wild 
honey. 

Chicago  Western  Union. 

The  offices  of  J.  C.  Nelson  and  A.  R.  McGrath, 
district  commercial  superintendents  of  the  West- 
ern Division,  which  were  located  on  the  fourth 
and  third  floors,  respectively,  of  the  Western 
Union  Building,  have  been  moved  to  more  pleas- 
ant and  commodious  quarters  in  the  Webster 
Building,  the  old  quarters  being  utilized  by  the 
traffic  department  to  spread  itself,  which  was 
much  needed.    This  change  will  be  appreciated. 


About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  young  oper- 
ator who  divided  most  of  his  time  between  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  This  young 
artist  was  a  living  exponent  of  rapid  and  perfect 
Morse  sending,  and  he  was  always  warmly  wel- 
comed at  each  office  where  he  was  considered  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  name  of  this  gentle- 
man is  Charles  Howard  Shell,  Sr.,  and  he  is  as 
popular  today  as  he  was  in  his  more  palmy  days 
of  speedy  telegraphy.  Mr.  Shell  holds  the  record 
of  sending  295  words  of  perfect  Morse  in  five 
minutes,  a  feat  unsurpassed  even  in  this  day  of 
rapid  bug  sending.  Later,  Mr.  Shell  took  up  the 
study  of  electricity  in  all  its  branches  and  has 
qualified  himself  to  fill  any  position  to  which  he 
may  aspire  in  the  gift  of  the  company.  He  is  at 
present  night  chief.  C.  Howard  Shell,  Jr.,  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block.  He  possesses  the  large 
frame,  kindly  heart  and  spirit  of  the  parent 
branch.  Young  Mr.  Shell  is  assistant  chief  oper- 
ator of  the  eighth  floor. 

L.  W.  Marsden,  of  "FX"  office,  Chicago,  is 
taking  a  much-needed  vacation. 

H.  A.  Smith,  recently  of  the  multiplex  force, 
Omaha,  and  who  was  multiplex  attendant  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  promoted  to  be  assistant  electrical 
engineer,  in  Division  Traffic  Superintendent  J.  P. 
Edwards'  office. 

A  meeting  of  forty-one  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
managers  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Mc- 
Grath, district  commercial  superintendent,  Chi- 
cago, at  Hotel  Sherman  in  that  city,  June  6.  Mr. 
McGrath  made  an  address  on  Liberty  Loans  and 
solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  managers  pres- 
ent for  subscriptions  from  them  as  well  as  those 
of  employes  at  offices  in  their  charge.  Everyone 
of  the  managers  present  signed  up,  the  largest 
subscription  being  that  of  Mr.  Michael  Sheehan 
of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  $1,000.  Mr.  A.  H.  Alien,  man- 
ager, Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Col.  L.  W.  Ainsworth, 
manager,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  followed  with  $500 
each.  Col.  Ainsworth  has  also  enlisted  and  ex- 
pects to  be  called  to  the  service  as  an  army  officer 
and  to  accompany  the  first  army  contingent  to 
France.  The  progress  in  Liberty  Loan  subscrip- 
tions in  the  third  district  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
managers  were  agreeably  surprised  by  Superin- 
tendent McGrath's  announcement  of  the  bonus  to 
be  paid  July  1  and  January  1  next  and  expressed 
their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  company's  gen- 
erosity and  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  wel- 
fare. After  luncheon  the  managers  gave  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks.  The  following  were  present: 
Michael  Sheehan,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  A.  H.  Allen, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  L.  W.  Ainsworth,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ;  J.  P.  O'Donnell,  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  M.  L. 
Smith,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  T.  H.  Torrison,  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.;  J.  A.  Kaeppler,  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
G.  H.  Nicoll,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Rus- 
sell, Stevenspoint,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Abbott,  Beloit, 
Wis.;  J.  J.  Hughes,  Waukesha,  Wis.;  H.  F. 
White,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  E.  A.  Gregory,  Rac- 
ine, Wis.;  F.  B.  Smith,  Hartford,  Wis.:  A.  V. 
Gearheart,  Wausau,  Wis. ;  J.  L.  Randolph.  Dav- 
enport, Iowa;  E.  J.  Rasico,  Appleton,  Wis. ;  E.  F. 
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Walsh,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  F.  J.  Kearney,  Du- 
buque, Iowa;  A.  J.  Duquaine,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Wm.  Owens,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  C.  J.  Zimmerman, 
Ames,  Iowa ;  G.  P.  Sterk,  Superior,  Wis. ;  M.  A. 
Skelly,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.;  J.  B.  Boreson, 
Neenah,  Wis.;  F.  A.  Mohns,  Janesville,  Wis.; 
D.  J.  McLoraine,  Davenport,  Iowa;  C.  V.  Ny- 
gren,  Marinette,  Wis.;  C.  C.  Eckwert,  Clinton, 
Iowa;  M.  A.  Gehr,  Boone,  Iowa;  S.  H.  Ashton, 
Rhinelander,  Wis.;  L.  D.  Doscher,  Marshfield, 
Wis. ;  J.  M.  Thompson,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. ;  W.  G. 
Boylan,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  O.  W.  St.  John, 
Mason  City,  Iowa;  H.  G.  Miller,  Burlington, 
Iowa ;  J.  P.  Smart,  Kenosha,  Wis. ;  B.  M.  Foote, 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa;  C.  A.  Gillette,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa;  J.  W.  Hilliker,  Muscatine,  Iowa;  M.  W. 
Clarey,  Estherville,  Iowa. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards,  division  traffic  superinten- 
dent, Chicago,  111.,  was  a  New  York  visitor  over 
Decoration  Day. 


Edward  F.  Wach. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Wach  as  assis- 
tant night  chief  for  the  Western  Union,  Chicago, 
which  took  effect  May  1,  deprives  the  night  force 
of  that  office  of  one  of  their  best  friends. 

Mr.  Wach  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  architec- 
ture, in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past 
three  years. 

During  his  long  service  with  the  Western  Union, 
Mr.  Wach  has  always  been  solicitous  and  earnest  in 
looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  those  under  him  and 
is  loved  and  respected  by  the  entire  staff  who  will 
miss  him  greatly. 

While  working  for  trie  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
some  years  ago,  James  J.  Hill,  the  president,  re- 
marked of  him,  that  during  his  stay  in  a  frontier 
town,  "Mr.  Wach  is  the  only  gentleman  in  Havre." 

His  efforts  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association 
during  the  past  year  have  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful, a  fact  due  to  his  popularity  with  the  boys 
and  girls  of  his  office,  and  the  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  the  cause. 

His  many  friends  unite  in  wishing  Mr.  Wach 
much  success  in  his  new  field  of  endeavor. 


A  Few  More  Left 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  my  late 
book,  "Autographs  and  Memoirs  of  the  Tele- 
graph/' which  I  will  sell  at  $1.25,  post-paid  to  any 
address.  After  this  edition  is  sold,  the  book  will 
be  out  of  print.  Address  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  5355 
Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


'The  Last  Call." 

Mr.  William  D.  White  of  the  Western  Union 
office  at  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  is  the  author  of  a 
poem  that  has  some  merit  and  will  appeal  to 
every  telegrapher  in  the  country.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  Last  Call,"  and  the  theme  was  suggested  to 
the  author  by  hearing  of  the  death  of  an  old 
friend.  The  poem  contains  a  lesson  that  should 
be  profitable  to  operators. 


Approved  Cipher  Codes.  —  This  publication  is 
headquarters  for  all  telegraph  cipher  codes,  which 
include  the  Western  Union  Code,  price  $16.00  office 
size,  pocket  size  $10.00;  Lieber's  Code,  price  $12.00 ; 
Bentley's  Code,  price  $25.00;  Scott's  Code,  price 
$25.00,  and  A.  B.  C.  Code,  fifth  edition  improved, 
price  $15.00.  These  are  the  codes  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  their  use  will 
meet  the  approval  of  the  censors.  This  publication 
is  headquarters  for  all  other  codes  and  needed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  any  of  them  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request.  Address  John  B.  Taltavall  pub- 
lisher, Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Morse  Telegraph  Records. — One  of  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  developments  in  tele- 
graphy is  the  Morse  telegraph  record  idea.  These 
records  can  be  reproduced  on  any  talking  machine, 
and  contain  lessons  in  Morse  and  wireless,  or  con- 
tinental code.  The  lessons  on  the  Morse  discs  were 
made  from  the  sending  of  the  finest  operators  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  wire- 
less sending  is  perfect.  There  are  eight  double 
discs  of  Morse,  sixteen  lessons,  and  four  of  wire- 
less, eight  lessons.  The  speed  of  reproduction  can 
be  varied  to  suit.  The  full  set  of  eight  Morse  discs, 
comprising  sixteen  lessons  costs  $8.00 ;  for  a  single 
double  record  disc  the  price  is  $1.25.  The  price 
of  the  four  double  wireless  discs  is  $8.00,  or  $2.25 
for  one  disc  containing  two  lessons. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Electrical  Instruments  and  Testing. — We 
are  frequently  asked  about  the  methods  employed 
for  testing  telegraph  lines  for  crosses,  insulation, 
grounds,  etc.,  and  we  invariably  recommend 
Schneider  and  Hargrave's  book,  entitled,  "Elec- 
trical Instruments  and  Testing."  It  is  written  in 
a  very  clear  style  by  practical  men  for  practical 
men.  Mr.  Jesse  Hargrave,  who  wrote  the  chapters 
on  testing,  is  a  well-known  telegraph  engineer,  and 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  is  worth  much  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  test  wires,  and  to  those  who  hope 
to  occupy  such  a  position  in  the  future.  The  price 
of  this  book  is  $1.15  per  copy,  which  is  a  remarkably 
low  price  for  so  much  information.  Copies  may  be 
purchased  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

The  bonus  which  the  company  is  about  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  employes  in  this  office  will  be 
largely  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  depositors  in  the  Serial  Building  Loan 
and  Savings  Institution.  When  the  bonus  was  an- 
nounced by  the  company  it  spurred  the  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  considerably.  Approximately 
over  twelve  hundred  people  in  the  New  York  main 
office  have  subscribed  an  amount  almost  equal  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  subjects 
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to  be  considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Western 
Union  Educational  Society  of  New  York  during 
June,  July  and* August:  June  27,  "Circuit  Layouts/' 
by  C.  M.  Mason,  engineer,  in  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president;  July  11,  "Commercial  News  Depart- 
ment,'' by  H.  M.  Heffner,  assistant  chief  operator 
in  charge  of  that  department;  July  25,  "The  Multi- 
plex System,"  by  R.  F.  Drehner,  division  traffic  in- 
spector of  automatics;  August  8,  "The  Clerical 
Department/'  by  W.  R.  Taylor,  chief  clerk,  main 
office;  August  22,  "The  Employment  Bureau/'  by 
Miss  L.  M.  Park,  employment  department  super- 
visor of  this  office.  The  lecture  scheduled  to  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  W.  Frey  on  May  31  was  post- 
poned to  June  13. 

The  following  changes,  effective  June  1,  were 
announced  by  Division  Traffic  Superintendent  S.  B. 
Haig:  W.  T.  Rogers,  formerly  division  wire  chief 
and  division  traffic  engineer,  has  been  appointed 
division  wire  chief  of  the  Eastern  Division ;  L.  C. 
Boochever  has  been  appointed  division  traffic  en- 
gineer; E.  D.  Pitt,  formerly  chief  clerk  to  Mr. 
Haig,  has  been  appointed  division  traffic  super- 
visor. 

The  Educational  Society  gave  a  theatre  party  on 
June  14  at  the  Lexington  Opera  House.  Over  five 
hundred  members,  including  their  families,  were 
present.  An  excellent  bill  was  enjoyed.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  devoted  towards  equipping  several 
baseball  teams  in  the  Western  Union  Educational 
Society's  league  of  New  York  City. 

Marriages. — E.  D.  Pitt,  the  newly  appointed  di- 
vision traffic  supervisor  and  Miss  Catherine  O'Neil. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Tierney,  cable  agent  for  this  company, 
at  20  Broad  Street,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
a  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
by  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Tierney  is  one  of  the 
best-known  cable  authorities  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  in  the  Western  Union  Service  since 
1871.  Under  his  command  are  Ensigns  J.  F.  Carter, 
R.  T.  Sullivan  and  E.  M.  Duncan. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  office  by  two  agents  instead  of  one 
as  formerly.  W.  T.  Budds,  who  has  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  agent,  will  hereafter  be  assisted  by 
W.  I.  McFatter.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well 
known  to  the  fraternity  at  the  Hub.  They  expect 
those  who  have  orders  to  place  will  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  they  can  obtain  through  them  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice  anything  that  they  may  re- 
quire in  the  line  of  educational  books,  subscriptions 
to  this  or  any  other  publication,  and  anything  else 
that  telegraph  people  require. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

The  recent  severe  electrical  storms  have  kept 
the  local  plant  force  on  the  go. 

Xatah  Broker  has  been  assigned  to  the  first 
Buffalo,  while  Joseph  P.  Collins  covers  the  Phil- 
adelphia end  of  the  Cleveland  wire. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Farrell,  formerly  of  this  of- 


fice, is  now  located  in  the  telegraph  department 
of  David  Lupton  Co.,  this  city. 

Adam  Leininger  of  the  printer  department  has 
been  promoted  to  be  night  supervisor.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Leslie  Kramer. 


THE  VALUE  OF  KNOWING  HOW 

The  control  of  electricity  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  electric 
problems  if  the  work  is  done  properly,  but  if  the  work  is 
not  well  done  the  electric  hazard  is  frreat. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL  trains 
young  men  to  do  all  kinds  of  electric  wiring,  installation, 
maintenance,  etc.,  in  the  most  approved  manner  and  the 
work  of  its  graduates  always  receives  the  approval  of  the 
inspectors  and  others  concerned. 

This  school  is  the  leading  and  most  up-to-date  institution 
in  electric  instruction.  The  student  is  taught  to  do  actual 
work  while  he  studies  and  the  combination  of  practice  and 
theory  is  well  developed. 

Wiring,  drafting  and  contracting,  and  installation,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  electrical  machinery  are  among 
the  features  of  this  School's  curriculum.  The  instruction 
is  intensely  practical. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  there  is  no  limit  as 
to  age.  For  further  particulars  address 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  1 7th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps*  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


32d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  Thot.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary  -    -    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  -  -  $1,160,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.  Begin  now." 

Western  Union  Building,  16  Day  Street,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  263  Broadway,  Room  1030,  2^0  to  430  pan., 

Fridays*  and  oaeh  15th  and  last  day  off  month. 
Tolophono  Building,  24  Walker  Street.  Room  1129.  Doily 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

8aturdayg  1  p.  m. 
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Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine 


Islands  $2.00 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00 
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CABLE  ADDRESS:  "Telegage,"  New  York. 
Telephone:  6657  Barclay. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— In  ordering  a  change  of  address  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address  must  be  given. 

REMITTANCES  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  should  be  made 
invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money- 
order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  By 
the  latter  method  money  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  so  remitted 
is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

ANY  NEWSDEALER  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain 
copies  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  through  the  Amer- 
ican News  Company.  New  York. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.  Issues  over  one 
year  old,  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies 
are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy. 
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Wireless  Telephony  in  ihe  Na^y. 

The  Navy  Department  authorizes  the  following: 
Wireless  telephony  as  well  as  wireless  telegraphy 
will  be  used  by  the  United  States  Navy  in  its  war 
operations.  A  year  ago,  by  order  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Daniels,  telephone  officials  of  the  Bell 
system  and  navy  officers  planned  and  successfully 
carried  out  a  three-day  mobilization  of  communica- 
tion forces  during  which  war  conditions  were  simu- 
lated. Instantaneous  communication  was  provided 
over  the  wires  of  the  Bell  system  by  both  telephone 
and  telegraph  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  at 
Washington  to  all  the  naval  stations  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  wireless  telephone  com- 
munication was  maintained  between  the  office  of  the 


secretary  and  an  American  battleship  in  the  Atlantic 

i  cean. 

Since  that  time  engineers  and  scientists  connected 
with  the  Bell  system  have  been  working  in  close  co- 
cpe ration  with  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
have1  developed  further  the  use  of  the  wireless  tele- 
phone in  the  naval  service.  The  plans  followed  in 
the  original  mobilization  have  proven  in  practical 
operation  to  be  as  highly  satisfactory  as  they  were 
at  that  time. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  engineers,  whose 
organizations  are  all  represented  on  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  have  also  been  working  with  the  army  and 
naval  officials,  the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  Naval  Consulting  Board  on  many  research 
problems  of  vital  importance  to  national  defense, 
such  as  telephone  communication  with  airplanes, 
new  wireless  methods,  and  apparatus  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  submarines,  and  important  progress 
has  been  made. 


President  Wilson  Favors  Conventions  This  Year. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  June  16  issue  to  the 
growing  sentiment  against  the  canceling  of  con- 
ventions this  year  on  account  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
fact  that  President  Wilson  had  been  asked  by  the 
Merchant's  Association  of  New  York,  if,  in  his 
judgment,  the  continuation  of  such  meetings  would 
be  beneficial.  President  Wilson  has  replied  that  so 
far  as  he  can  see  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
foregoing  the  holding  of  conventions  and  general 
commercial  meetings  by  business  interests. 


How  are  Your  Crop*? 

While  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are 
doing  so  much  for  their  employes  in  the  way  of 
extra  pay  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  they  have 
neglected  to  help  the  employes  to  take  care  of  their 
gardens.  Many  telegraph  and  telephone  men  have 
become  real  farmers  and  their  sole  conversation 
while  off  duty  is  about  cabbages,  corn,  bugs,  etc. 
Their  dreams  relate  to  fights  with  caterpillars  and 
other  pests,  and  in  their  waking  hours  they  picture 
in  their  minds  luscious  corn,  onions,  beets  and  in- 
dependence. The  companies  should  offer  prizes  to 
their  agricultural  employes  for  superior  products  of 
the  soil. 

As  many  employes  are  so  saturated  with  the  farm 
°nd  garden  idea,  they  have  acquired  a  real  farmer 
drawl  in  their  conversation,  and  use  such  expres- 
sions as  "by  heck,'*  "gol  darn,'*  etc. 

Here  is  some  advice  taken  from  a  paper  which 
is  not  a  farm  journal :  Plant  peppers,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  poison  potato  beetles  and  slugs: 
plant  cucumbers  for  pickles,  etc. 

We  hope  the  courage  of  these  farmers  will  not 
falter,  and  that  their  crops  will  be  abundant  and 
repay  them  for  their  labor  and  time. 
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In  Favor  of  the  Associated  Press. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  on  June  22,  the  Federal 
District  Court  is  instructed  to  issue  an  injunction 
restraining  the  International  News  Service  from 
taking  any  of  the  advantages  charged  by  The 
Associated  Press  as  unfair,  including  the  copying 
of  bulletins  or  the  taking  of  Associated  Press 
news  from  early  editions  of  newspapers  to  be 
sold  over  -  the  International  News  wires  as  its 
own  news.  The  International  News  Service  will 
take  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  MAY  22. 

1,227,474.  Telephone  System.  To  T.  G.  Mar- 
tin, Chicago,  111. 

1,227,521.    Wireless  Telegraph  Transmitter.  To 
J.  G.  Balsillie,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
issued  may  29. 

1,227,582.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,227,609.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1,227,895.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
B.  G.  Dunham,  New  York. 

1,227,932.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. To  F.  N.  Reeves  and  A.  E.  Lundell,  New 
York. 

1,227,936.  Telephone  Plug  Ejector.  To  H.  B. 
Rodier,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,228,007.    Connector  Repeater  Switch  of  Auto- 
matic Telephone  Exchanges  for  Handling  Fire- 
Alarm  Calls.    To  J.  Erickson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
issued  june  5. 

1,228,394.  Disinfecting  and  Advertising  Device 
for  Telephones  and  the  Like.  To  L.  Block,  New 
York. 

1,228,537.  Telephone  Svstem.  To  W.  W.  Dean. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,228,634.  Intercommunicating  Lockout  Tele- 
phone System.  To  F.  W.  Adsit,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
ISSUED  JUNE  12. 

1,229,347  and  1,229,348.  Telephone-Calling  Reg- 
istering Device.  To  V.  Thompson,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Canada. 

1,229,634.  Telephone  Transmitter.  To  R.  H. 
Manson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,229,796.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  System. 
To  J.  Schiessler,  Baden,  near  Vienna,  Austria. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  June  27: 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  ;  123^ 

Mackay  Companies   82^-85 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64-64^ 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

S5.00)     2?/8 

Western  Union    0-2 


Dividend. — The  Cold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany hns  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of 
one  and  ore-half  per  cent. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Phillips  celebrated  his  seventy- 
first  birthday  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass.,  June  14. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Conrad,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  Telegraph  Department,  Livingston, 
Mont.,  was  a  New  York  City  visitor  on  June  17 
and  made  this,  his  first  visit  to  New  York,  the  oc- 
casion to  call  on  many  old  telegraph  friends.  Mr. 
Conrad  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of 
Texas,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  a  New  York  business 
visitor  June  20. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  the  Valparaiso  Institute  of 
Telegraphy,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  office  at  that  place,  was  a  recent 
business  visitor  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Seth  Ljungqvist,  chief  of  division  to  the 
Royal  Swedish  Telegraph  Administration,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor.  Mr. 
Ljungqvist  has  been  in  America  several  months, 
and  is  now  returning  home. 

Mr.  Ainslee  A.  Gray,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Electrical  Review  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  business,  and  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Charles  L.  Benjamin,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gray 
and  Benjamin.  The  firm  will  devote  its  energies  to 
technical  advertising  counsel  to  manufacturers  of 
electrical,  mechanical,  chemical  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, with  offices  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Gray  has  had  a 
varied  experience  and  his  career  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a  progressive  spirit  can  accomplish 
unaided. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  John  J.  Whalen  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington  offices. 

Miss  Margaret  'Cassassa,  cashier  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  resigned  to  be  married. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Records  has  been  promoted  from 
manager  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  the  position  of  cashier 
at  San  Francisco. 

A.  D.  Wise  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
Superintendent  H.  Scrivens,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Managers  Appointed. — T.  A.  Boyle,  at  Quit- 
man, Ga. ;  T.  A.  Scott,  Moultrie,  Ga. ;  J.  C.  Ham, 
Warrensburg,  Mo.;  G.  H.  Frame,  Atchison,  Kan. 

No  Free  Service  for  the  City  of  Ogden. — 
When  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  was 
granted  a  franchise  in  Ogden,  Utah,  in  1904,  it 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  furnish  $150  worth 
of  free  service  to  the  municipal  government  each 
year  in  lieu  of  an  occupation  tax  for  the  use  of 
certain  streets  and  alleys.  After  several  years  and 
in  191 1  the  company  refused  to  provide  the  free 
tolls  on  the  ground  that  it  would  violate  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  regulation.  Judge  Pratt,  in  the 
district  court  at  Ogden,  decided  that  the  city  had  no 
cause  of  action,  holding  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  prevents  the  public  service  corporation 
from  accepting  anything  but  cash  for  its  servi<~»\ 
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Farewell  to  Jed  6.  Blake. 

On  May  11  representatives  from  every  depart- 
ment of  this  company  at  San  Francisco  assembled 
in  the  general  offices  to  tender  a  farewell  to  former 
general  superintendent  Mr.  Jed  G.  Blake,  who  was 
recently  appointed  special  agent  at  Chicago.  A 
number  of  tokens  of  esteem  and  good  will  were 
expressed  by  the  employes  of  the  Pacific  Division. 
District  Superintendent  Charles  L.  Lewis  acted 
as  spokesman,  and  made  some  very  interesting 
remarks  in  which  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Blake  personally,  and  his  work  while  at  the  head 
of  the  division.  Mr.  Blake  was  presented  with  a 
leather  traveling  bag,  a  traveling  toilet  set,  a 
silk  umbrella  and  a  diamond  stick  pin. 

Mr.  Blake  was  later  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  fare- 
well luncheon  given  by  about  twenty  prominent 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  the  various 
members  expressed  in  person  their  great  regret 
at  Mr.  Blake  leaving  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
presented  with  a  watch  chain  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  and  good  will. 


V.  V.  Stevenson,  Superintendent,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mr.  Vail  V.  Stevenson,  division  electrical  en- 
gineer of  this  company  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
whose  appointment  to  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  third  district,  Pacific  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  was  noted  in  our 
June  16  issue,  is  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  tele- 
graph into  whose  hands  the  great  telegraph  sys- 
tems of  the  country  are  rapidly  centering.  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  born  near  Kansas  City,  Mo., 


V.  V.  STEVENSON. 


March  30.  1881.  He  entered  the  service  as  a 
Western  Union  messenger  boy  in  1895.  By  1899 
he  had  become  an  operator  for  the  same  company 
at  Los  Angeles.  Subsequently  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  later  re- 
turning to  the  Western  Union  as  an  operator  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  from  which  he  went  to  Tucson 
as  repeater  chief.  In  1905  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  operator  for  the  Postal 


Telegraph-Cable  Company  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing received  promotion  to  the  managership 
of  the  repeater  station  at  Ashfork,  Ariz.  From 
this  point  he  was  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  as 
chief  operator  and  was  made  manager  of  the  of- 
fice November  1,  1908.  Later  he  was  appointed 
division  electrical  engineer,  and  his  headquarters 
were  transferred  to  San  Francisco.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

executive  offices. 

Western  Union  to  Operate  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  Telegraph  System. — This  company 
has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  whereby  the  telegraph  company  will 
handle  all  of  the  commercial  telegraph  business  at 
all  of  the  railroad  stations,  including  privileges  for 
separate  telegraph  offices  in  stations  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  railroad  company  owns  the  telegraph 
lines  along  its  right  of  way  and  the  telegraph  com- 
pany will  place  its  signs  and  blanks  in  the  stations 
and  use  the  railroad's  telegraph  equipment  at  all  the 
offices — in  other  words,  it  will  add  the  railroad's 
telegraph  lines  and  offices  to  its  general  commercial 
system. 

Mr.  \V.  T.  Davis  has  been  appointed  district 
commercial  superintendent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  vice 
Mr.  C.  B.  Horton  transferred  to  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Horton,  district  commercial 
superintendent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  occupy  the  position  of  com- 
mercial superintendent  of  the  third  district,  East- 
ern Division.  Mr.  Horton  was  born  in  Michigan 
in  1876.  His  father  was  prominent  in  telegraph 
circles  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  few  years  ago 
was  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  interests 
at  Omaha,  his  son,  C.  B.  Horton,  succeeding  him. 
He  began  his  telegraph  career  as  a  messenger  at 
Omaha  in  189 1  and  has  filled  almost  every  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  company  to  the  district  super- 
intendency.  He  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  addi- 
tional burdens  incident  to  a  larger  district. 

The  Eastern  Division  Traffic  Department 
on  July  1  will  be  divided  along  lines  similar  to  those 
separating  the  division  into  districts.  This  necessi- 
tates the  creation  of  the  new  supervisor  unit  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Pitt,  as  announced  in  the  previous  issue, 
was  made  division,  traffic  supervisor.  Coincident 
with  these  changes  the  position  of  division  traffic 
engineer  was  separated  from  the  joint  position  of 
division  wire  chief  and  division  traffic  engineer. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Boochever,  formerly  division  traffic 
supervisor,  was  appointed  division  traffic  engineer, 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Rogers,  formerly  occupying  the  joint 
position,  has  been  appointed  division  wire  chief. 

Cablegrams  to  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. — Special  arrangements  have  been  made  un- 
der wrhich  cablegrams  of  a  social  character  may  be 
sent  to  soldiers,  sailors  and  nurses  of  the  American 
expeditionary  forces  in  England  and  France,  such 
cablegrams  to  be  charged  on  a  w-ord  basis  without 
a  minimum  charge.    They  will  be  transmitted  as 
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traffic  conditions  permit  and  will  be  delivered  im- 
mediately upon  receipt.  Similar  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  acceptance  of  messages  from 
members  of  the  expeditionary  forces  in  England 
and  France  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  These  cablegrams  to  and  from 
France  will  be  handled  by  post  between  London 
and  France.  The  rates  will  be  five  cents  per  word 
from  New  York  City. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Foley,  superintendent,  Hammels,  L.  I., 
has  gone  to  Bay  Roberts  and  Hearts  Content  as  a 
representative  of  the  assistant  traffic  manager,  New 
York,  and  plant  engineer,  London. 

A  Multiplex  Circuit  to  Hearts  Content,  N.  F,. 
started  Monday,  June  18,  and  has  been  handling 
all  the  Anglo  division  New  York  cable  traffic  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

A  Long  Telegraph  Circuit. — New  York  main- 
tains daily  direct  communication  with  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  a  distance  of  approximately  7,000  miles,  over 
the  cables  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Tele- 
graph Company.  This  is  probably  tfhe  longest 
regularly  worked  circuit  in  the  world. 

Cable  Station  Sentries  Shot  At. — The  sentries 
guarding  the  Commercial  Cable  Company's  station 
at  Far  Rockaway,  L.I.,  were  fired  upon  by  two  men, 
June  24.  The  intruders,  however,  made  their 
escape. 


A  Long  Dot. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fdison  took 
an  automatic  Morse  arrangement  to  Fngland 
and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  he  tried 
to  pass  signals  through  a  cable  about  1,000 
miles  long,  coiled  in  a  tank.  After  the  trial  he 
laughingly  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been  very 
successful,  as  a  dot  sent  into  the  cable  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  long  when  it  came  out  at  the  other  end. 
"In  fact,"  he  added,  'T  thought  that  dot  was' never 
going  to  end/' 


Speed  in  Cablegrams. 

When  the  first  cable  was  laid  dispatches,  costing 
$5.00  per  word,  passing  through  to  their  destination 
in  Europe  in  anything  less  than  two  or  three  hours 
were  regarded  as  wonderful  achievements.  Today 
there  are  cable  dispatches  which  must  pass  through 
to  their  destinations  in  less  than  two  or  three  minutes 
or  they  fail  to  serve  their  purpose. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  June  26  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24 ;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30 ; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1  ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1  ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tene- 
dos,  November  6.  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  191 7. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 


GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Montreal,  Que., 
recently  returned  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  having 
made  a  trip  of  inspection  over  the  lines  of  his  com- 
pany located  on  the  Transcontinental  Railway. 

Captain  S.  Stiubard,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
formerly  chief  clerk  to  division  superintendent  of 
telegraphs,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  in  a  recent  casualty  re- 
port from  the  front  reported  missing.  The  hopt 
is  expressed  that  he  will  subsequently  be  reported  as 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

Samuel  Hutchinson  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  died 
June  10.  Deceased  was  identified  with  the  com- 
mercial and  railway  telegraph  system  of  Western 
Canada  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Hie  went  to 
Winnipeg  from  Toronto  to  take  over  the  manager- 
ship of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraphs  in 
Winnipeg  in  1890.  Subsequently  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany^ service  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  that 
company,  assuming  the  position  of  city  manager  at 
Winnipeg.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C,  on  the  inauguration  of  commercial 
service  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Com- 
pany on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
turned to  Winnipeg  in  August,  1916,  as  circuit  man- 
ager over  the  Central  Division,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


New  Canadian  Press  Association. 

The  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  in  annual  meeting  at 
Toronto,  Ont,  June  13,  unanimously  adopted  the 
plan  for  the  Canadian  National  Xews  Association 
which  had  already  been  approved  of  by  the  existing 
Canadian  cooperative  news  gathering  and  distri- 
buting organizations. 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
present,  congratulated  the  publishers  and  the  people 
of  Canada  on  this  great  forward  step  towards 
national  unity  and  solidarity,  pointing  out  how  the 
proposed  system  of  leased  wires  from  coast  to 
coast,  day  and  night,  would  tend  to  bring  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  into  the  closest  association. 

Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows:  John  Nelson,  British  Columbia;  J.  H. 
Woods,  Alberta;  W.  F.  Herman,  Saskatchewan; 
E.  H.  Macklin  and  R.  L.  Richardson.  Manitoba: 
J.  E.  Atkinson,  W.  J.  Blackburn,  J.  H.  Chevrier. 
C.  F.  Crandall,  J.  F.  Mackav,  E.  Norman  Smith. 
T.  Ross  Robertson  and  E.  F.  Slack,  Ontario  and 
Quebec:  E,  W.  McCready  and  G.  Fred  Pearson  for 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 

E.  F.  Slack  was  elected  president,  E.  H.  Macklin 
first  vice-president,  W.  J.  Blackburn,  second  vice- 
president,  and  C.  F.  Crandall,  secretary-treasurer. 

C.  O.  Knowles,  manager  of  the  Evening-  Paper 
Section,  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  new 
organization  and  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  assistant  g-eneral 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  there  will  be  a  24- 
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hour  daily  leased  wire  service  for  news  between 
Halifax  and  Vancouver,  with  extensions  to  Sydney 
on  the  east  and  Victoria  on  the  west,  and  a  loop  to 
Seattle. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  second  wire  between 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  to  carry  the  bulk 
of  the  Canadian  news,  including  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  from  a  news  bureau  to  be 
established  in  the  capital. 

The  location  of  the  head  office  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  general  manager  for  the  first  year. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Angus  S.  Hibbard,  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company,  was  painfully  injured  May  30, 
when  the  automobile  he  was  driving  was  struck 
by  a  passenger  train  near  the  Glen  View  Golf  Club. 
The  locomotive  struck  the  rear  of  the  car  and  threw 
it,  with  Mr.  Hibbard,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet, 
into  a  ditch.  Mr.  Hibbard's  injuries  consisted  in 
cuts  and  bruises. 

Dividend. — The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  two  dollars  per  share. 


Origin  of  the  Telephone  Pony  Press  Report 

The  first  "pony  report"  was  probably  one  started  in 
Indianapolis  in  April,  1908,  when  a  regular  service 
was  sent  by  telephone  to  the  Terra  Haute,  Ind.  Post, 
says  Mr.  Charles  Speaks  in  the  Telephone  Review. 
Kent  Cooper,  now  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Associated  Press,  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
the  telephone  to  supplant  the  old  "telegraph  pony 
reports."  At  the  time  Mr.  Cooper  was  corre- 
spondent in  Indianapolis  for  the  United  Press.  He 
discussed  his  plan  with  W.  E.  Bell,  then  commer- 
cial superintendent  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  in  Chicago,  and  they  decided  to 
come  to  New  York  to  "talk  it  over"  with  C.  H. 
Wilson,  then  general  superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, now  general  manager  of  the  company,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a  regular  telephone  news  service 
and  agreed  that  it  should  be  tried  out.  The  first 
circuit  was  soon  in  operation  and  a  short  time  after- 
ward "pony"  circuits  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  five  hundred  or  more 
daily  papers  on  the  telephone  circuits,  or  "PNT" 
(public  news  telephone)  circuits  receive  every  day 
from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  words  each 
of  news  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  most  of  the  larger  cities,  including  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and  a 
score  of  others,  offices  are  maintained  to  relay 
news  by  telephone  to  the  smaller  cities. 

The  telephone  news  service  is  used  for  both  morn- 
ing" and  afternoon  newspapers  and  many  of  them 
carry  the  line  "By  long  distance  telephone"  over 
their  news  stories. 

The  "pony"  services  have  had  a  good,  healthy 
growth  ever  since  they  were  started,  and  newspaper 
men  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  the  future  will 
bring"  a  more  widespread  use  of  the  telephone  as  a 
distributor  of  news. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY, 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  where  his  family  is  sum- 
mering. 

Mr.  Lewis  MacCommach,  private  secretary  to 
the  third  vice-president,  has  been  elected  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  America. 

Mr.  J.  de  Jara  Almonte  has  returned  from  Central 
America,  where  he  has  been  for  nearly  a  year  look- 
ing after  Marconi  interests. 

Mr.  Harry  Shoemaker,  research  engineer,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 


Signor  Guglielmo  Marconi  made  an  address  on 
the  war  conditions  at  the  luncheon  given  by  the 
Merchants'  Association,  New  York,  June  22,  to  the 
Italian  Royal  Commission  now  in  this  country  to 
discuss  war  problems. 

Large  Spark  Coil. — A  spark  coil  with  a  core 
over  twenty  feet  long  and  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  was  installed  at  the  station  of  the  old 
Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  on  Mount 
Tamalpais,  Cal. 

Examinations  for  Radio  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  a  competitive  examination  on  July  25  for  radio 
auditing  clerk  and  radio  bookkeeper  and  accountant 
at  the  usual  places.  Entrance  salaries  for  auditing 
clerks  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,400  a  year  and  the 
salary  for  bookkeeper  and  accountant  $1,500.  There 
will  also  be  an  examination  for  assistant  bookkeeper 
and  accountant  at  $1,000  per  year. 


Wireless  "Hams" 

They  have  poor,  jerky  senders  in  the  wireless 
service  as  well  as  on  land  wires,  and  this  fact 
caused  a  wireless  operator  considerable  trouble, 
mental  and  otherwise,  during  his  first  voyage  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  received  an  S  O  S  signal 
and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  ship 
sending  it.  He  could  get  no  reply  and  when  he 
got  back  to  shore  he  reported  the  matter  and  was 
informed  by  the  superintendent  that  there  had  been 
no  S  O  S  signals  at  the  time  mentioned  but  that 
a  message  bearing  the  Greek  name  "Hyksos"  had 
been  transmitted  from  a  near-by  liner  to  a  coastal 
station.  The  liner's  operator,  being  a  poor  sender, 
spaced  the  last  three  letters  of  the  name  so  that 
the  receiving  operator  mistook  them  for  the  regular 
signal  of  distress. 


The  Future  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

In  an  article  in  the  Wireless  World,  on  the  future 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming, 
the  eminent  English  scientist,  says  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  wireless  telegraphy  we  shall 
probably  see  in  the  near  future  progress  made  on 
lines  analogous  to  the  great  improvements  in  teleg- 
raphy with  wires  connected  with  multiplex  printing 
telegraphs.  The  Baudot  multiplex  system  and  its 
outcome,  the  Murray  multiplex  and  Western  Union 
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multiplex,  enabled  twelve  or  more  messages  to  be 
sent  simultaneously  along  a  single  wire,  and  the 
receivers  print  down  the  messages  in  Roman  type 
on  slip  or  page  form.  The  transmitters  are  operated 
by  keyboard  typewriters,  which  prepare  punched 
tape  for  automatic  transmission.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  such  automatic  transmission 
by  the  use  of  Creed  transmitters,  and  Senatore 
Marconi's  very  practical  method  of  duplex  trans- 
mission in  the  case  of  long-distance  stations  opens 
the  way  to  still  further  achievements  in  the  establish- 
ment of  quadruplex  wireless  telegraphy  which 
might  quite  easily  be  established.  Indeed,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago  diplex  wireless  telegraphy 
was  accomplished  in  Mr.  Marconi's  experimental 
station  at  the  Haven  Hotel,  Poole,  when  two 
messages  were  received  and  sent  simultaneously  in 
the  same  direction. 

As  soon  as  peace  restores  the  possibility  of  fresh 
invention  we  may  look  forward  to  a  great  advance 
in  automatic  sending  and  printed-message  receiving 
in  connection  with  long-distance  wireless  stations. 
Up  to  the  present  wireless  work  has  been  conducted 
in  International  or  American  Morse  code,  but  the 
five-unit  Baudot  alphabet  is  the  basis  of  all  modern 
machine  printing  telegraphs.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  future  wireless  work  may  be  conducted  with 
five  antennae  at  each  station,  each  radiating  or  re- 
ceiving one  unit  of  a  letter  at  a  separate  wave  length, 
the  whole  letter  being  signalled  and  received  simul- 
taneously and  recorded  instantly  as  a  printed  letter 
on  tape  or  page  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  recipient. 

In  wireless  telephony  we  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  await  the  invention  of  improved 
and  more  certain  methods  of  generating  undamped 
oscillations  than  those  depending  on  the  use  of  the 
electric  arc.  Some  modification  and  simplification 
of  the  frequency-raising  method  employed  in  the 
Goldschmidt  alternator  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
solution  unless  a  conductor  can  be  found  other  than 
the  electric  arc  having  a  steep  descending  character- 
istic curve.   

OBITUARY 

J.  A.  Fuller,  a  military  telegrapher  during  the 
Civil  War,  died  at  Clearwater,  Fla.,  May  11. 

Locke  L.  Lowry,  an  operator  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
died  in  that  city,  June  18.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mississippi  and  a  son  of  former  Governor  Lowry 
of  that  state. 

Jerry  L.  Newton,  aged  seventy-two  years,  a 
well-known  operator  and  a  poet  of  some  note,  died 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  31.  He  was  retired  in 
July,  191 1,  after  a  service  of  upward  of  forty  years 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Mr. 
Newton  was  formerly  and  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  San  Antonio  office.  When  quite  young  he 
entered  the  Union  Army  in  1862  and  was  captured 
and  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Confederates, 
being  sent  to  a  stockade  prison  near  Tyler,  Tex. 
He  made  his  escape  but  was  recaptured.  He  was 
exchanged  in  186=;  and  returned  to  his  command, 
and  soon  afterward  was  wounded. .  He  taught  a 
country  school  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
1866  and  1867.  Mr.  Newton  entered  the  Western 
Union  service  in  1868. 


The  Late  A.  W.  Copp. 

A.  W.  Copp,  whose  death  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  12,  was  announced  in  our  June  16  issue,  be- 
gan his  newspaper  experience  with  the  Associ- 
ated Press  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  first  as  a 
telegrapher.  He  represented  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  in  San  Francisco  and  he  gave  this  paper 
credit  several  years  ago  for  the  start  in  his  news- 
paper career. 

He  was  a  live  man  in  the  newspaper  service  and 
obtained  successive  promotions  until  he  was  selected 
to  represent  the  Associated  Press  as  its  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  Division  at  Washington. 
He  was  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  association  at  San  Francisco. 

When  the  Associated  Press  asked  for  a  volunteer 
to  go  to  Europe  aboard  the  American  Line  steam- 
ship "St.  Louis/'  the  first  armed  American  ship  to 
pass  through  the  submarine  zone,  Mr.  Copp  offered 
his  services.  He  came  back  to  America  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  of  the  steamship,  but  soon  after  his 
arrival  was  taken  ill. 

Aboard  the  "St.  Louis"  on  her  voyage  through 
the  submarine  zone  Mr.  Copp  was  ill,  but  he  en- 
countered the  danger  bravely  throughout  the  two 
days  and  two  nights  that  the  vessel  travelled  in  the 
zone,  and  he  remarked  on  landing  at  a  British  port 
that  he  was  sorry  there  had  not  been  some  excite- 
ment. 

The  voyage  of  the  "St.  Louis"  required  nine  days, 
during  which  the  few  passengers  had  no  wireless 
news — nothing,  in  fact,  to  think  of  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  being  sunk.  In  order,  as  he  put  it,  "to 
stir  things  up  a  little,"  Mr.  Copp  suggested  that  a 
newspaper  without  news  be  printed  aboard  the  ves- 
sel. The  four  other  newspaper  men  aboard  con- 
tributed articles  and  a  handbill  size  newspaper, 
called  the  St,  Louis  Periscope,  was  produced,,  the 
articles  dealing  with  incidents  that  happened  aboard, 
with  jingles  about  life  preservers  and  other  sub- 
jects, treated  in  a  humorous  vein.  The  Periscope, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Copp,  was  sold  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Copp  represented  the  Associated  Press  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  Later  he 
saw  service  as  a  correspondent  ^long  the  Mexican 
border.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Copp's  death  was 
Bright's  disease.   

Sources  of  Electric  Current  for  the  Operation  of 
Telegraph  Lines. 

There  are  more  methods  of  generating  electricity 
for  the  operation  of  telegraph  lines  than  there  used 
to  be  years  ago. 

Main  line  batteries  are  used  in  small  offices  and 
in  larger  places  where  no  source  of  power  is  avail- 
able for  driving  motor-generators.  Gravity  batteries 
are  used  for  locals  in  almost  all  smaller  offices,  even 
in  some  cases  where  motor-generators  are  employed 
for  main  line  operation,  when  the  number  of  locaU 
is  so  small  that  a  special  generator  would  not  be 
economical.  Storage  batteries  are  used  to  some 
extent  for  main  line  work. 

Where  the  supply  of  electrical  power  is  constant 
and  reliable  motor-generators  are  preferred  for 
places  where  they  can  effect  economy. 
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"Who  Struck  Billy  Pattfeon?"  and  Another  Tale. 

Chas.  M.  Holmes,  executive  office  messenger  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  New  York, 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  retired  from 
active  service  a  few  years  ago,  occasionally  calls 
on  old'  friends  along  the  telegraphic  lane.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the  profession. 
He  is  brim  full  of  good  stories.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  what  he  had  to  relate  on  a  recent  visit : 

One  day  when  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert  and  I  were 
signing  stock  certificates  (he  was  signing  them  and 
I  blotting  them)  I  asked  him  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation where  the  body  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  the 
assassinator  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  buried.  The 
General  laid  down  his  pen,  turned  and  looked  at 
me  very  seriously  and  said  "Holmes,  who  struck 
Billy  Pattison?" 

^  I  said,  'That  has  always  been  a  mystery."  The 
General  said  "In  those  words  you  have  your 
answer."  General  Eckert  and  two  other  govern- 
ment officials  were  the  only  persons  who  knew  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  body  of  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  and  not  one  of  the  three  could  ever  be 
induced  to  reveal  the  place  of  interment. 

About  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield  there  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
who  had  a  fad  or,  I  might  say,  a  mania  for  collect- 
ing autographs  and  would  overcome  any  obstacle 
to  get  one.  At  that  time  the  New  York  Herald 
daily  published  the  arrival  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages and  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  they 
stopped.  In  scanning  the  list  (a  daily  habit)  our 
friend  saw  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said 
no  one  ever  had  or  could  obtain  his  autograph. 

Other  friends,  knowing  this,  decided  to  play  a 
joke  on  the  collector  of  autographs.  They  went  to 
the  hotel,  secured  one  of  the  hotel  envelopes,  and 
taking  a  plain  card  one  of  the  men  wrote  with  a 
tooth  pick  the  name  of  this  stranger,  enclosed  it 
and  addressed  it  to  the  autograph  fiend  at  195 
Broadway. 

Of  course  the  recipient  was  delighted  and  proudly 
exhibited  it  with  the  remark,  "No  one  could  have 
got  this  but  me." 

It  is  believed  he  remains  unenlightened  to  this 
time.  The  collector  of  autographs  is  now  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  prominent  magazines  of  the 
day. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


New  Lockout  System. 

The  Railway  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  improved  its  "Remco" 
selector  mechanism  (which  has  been  operated  on 
some  of  the  foremost  roads  of  the  country  with 
such  signal  success)  to  function  as  a  "lockout." 

As  many  as  twenty  substations  can  be  maintained 
on  a  single  circuit,  and  the  central  station  can 
select  any  station  by  local  bell  ringing,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  other  stations. 

Normally,  all  station  telephones  are  in  circuit,  so 
that  central  can  be  reached  at  any  time,  but  it  is 


within  the  control  of  the  central  operator  to  cut 
out  all  stations  from  listening  when  he  desires  to 
have  a  confidential  talk  with  any  one  station;  or 
he  can  hold  one  station  on  the  line  while  calling 
and  speaking  confidentially  with  another  station, 
and,  by  the  mere  pressing  of  a  button,  let  the  first 
station  in,  when  a  three-sided  conversation  can  be 
had  if  desired. 

This  system  bids  fair  to  meet  with  considerable 
commercial  favor,  especially  where  it  is  desired  to 
build  private  lines,  or  to  lease  telephone  or  tele- 
graph wires,  and  installing  drops  into  various  sta- 
tions along  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
confidential  market  news  and  prices. 

The  "Remco"  selector,  operating  on  alternating 
current,  permits  the  use  of  iron  telegraph  circuits 
for  telephone  use,  without  interfering  with  the 
transmission  of  Morse. 

It  is  also  possible  that  railways  may  favor  this 
lockout  for  use  in  train  dispatching,  since  it  pre- 
vents "listening  in"  and  getting  orders  confused. 


A  Useful  Book  of  Tables  and  Wire  Information. 

The  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  very  handy  and  useful  book 
giving  a  large  variety  of  tables  and  wire  "informa- 
tion which  will  be  found  very  useful  by  electrical 
men.  It  covers  tables  of  weights  and  measures ;  the 
metric  system,  and  gives  many  conversion  tables. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  find  ready  and  frequent  use 
by  all  electrical  concerns  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone engineers. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  assessments  622  and 
623  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
W.  F.  Gessner  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hi.  Morot, 
New  York;  J.  F.  Seery,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  G. 
Force,  Chicago;  J.  M.  Sullivan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
B.  F.  Dancer,  Corinth,  Miss. ;  H.  L.  Miller,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  P.  H.  Burns,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  R. 
Cobourn,  Paducah,  Ky. ;  H.  L.  Waterbury,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Holle,  Koch,  Mo.; 
W.  M.  Goodridge,  Glendale,  Cal. 


A  Thrifty  Sparrow. — A  sparrow  built  its  nest 
in  a  telephone  cable  terminal  in  Charlestown,  W.  Va., 
using  as  part  of  the  domestic  equipment  a  one- 
dollar  greenback.  Even  birds  are  showing  thrift 
and  lay  up  for  the  future. 


Small  Condenser  Plates. — Small  condenser 
plates  are  more  efficient  than  large  ones  of  the 
same  capacity,  because  the  small  ones  discharge 
more  rapidly. 


Mr.  Wm.  Maver,  Jr.,  the  well-known  old-time 
telegrapher  and  electrical  engineer,  in  remitting  to 
cover  his  subscription  for  another  year,  writes: 
"I  wish  again  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
every  copy  of  the  Age  that  I  receive.  The  items 
of  technical  information  on  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony are  always  well  selected  and  the  personal 
news  of  the  whereabouts  of  and  happenings  to  old 
telegraph  friends  are  very  welcome  to  me." 
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How  an  Early  Telegraph  Line  Was  Worked. 

There  is  always  a  charm  to  a  story,  a  real  authori- 
tative story,  of  how  they  used  to  do  things  in  the 
early  days  of  the  telegraph.  The  following  account 
of  some  of  the  trials  and  experiences  of  the  oper- 
ators on  one  of  the  early  telegraph  lines  (in  1846) 
makes  highly  interesting  reading  in  these  days  of 
quadruplexes,  multiplexes,  etc.,  and  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  crude  ideas  of  the  early  days  and  the 
methods  of  operating  the  lines.  It  is  a  wonder  the 
wires  worked  at  all,  so  utterly  raw  were  the  means 
employed. 

This  story  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Old 
Time  Telegraphers'  Association  held  in  New  York 
City,  August  20,  1885,  and  although  thirty-two  years 
have  elapsed  there  is  in  it  a  freshness  of  detail  that 
will  be  highly  enjoyed  by  twentieth  century  oper- 
ators. Mr.  C.  C.  Haskins,  the  author  of  the  article 
was  a  leading  electrician  in  his  day,  and  did  much 
important  work  toward  the  development  of  the 
telegraph. 

Commencing  telegraphy  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  in  1846,  said  Mr.  Haskins,  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  accepting  the  position  of  operator 
today.  There  were  no  chiefs,  no  circuit  managers, 
in  those  days ;  there  was  not  even  a  night  trick,  for 
a  telegrapher  or  a  battery  man  who  was  not  out 
of  his  office,  his  day's  work  done,  by  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  the  most,  was  looked  upon  as  either  very 
hard  worked  or  extremely  lazy,  and  in  either  case 
to  be  pitied. 

Early  in  the  year  mentioned,  the  firm  of  Living- 
ston and  Wells  contracted  with  the  projectors  of 
the  work  to  build  a  line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  and  the  New  York 
Central.  The  project  was  so  new,  however,  that 
throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  state  there 
was  much  skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  tele- 
graph line  being  successfully  operated  to  make  it 
commercially  profitable.  There  were  grave  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  capitalists  whether  an  electrical 
current  could  be  depended  upon  to  correctly  record 
in  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  faulty  alphabet  a  veri- 
table translation  of  a  written  message,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  error  in  transcribing  from  these  ambig- 
uous dots  and  dashes — or,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  "strokes  and  pips" — was  another  serious 
objection  to  its  possible  usefulness.  This  feeling 
was  so  universal  among  those  who  were  importuned 
to  take  stock  and  risk  their  money  in  the  new  enter- 
prise, that  it  was  finally  thought  best  to  construct 
a  sample  line  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state 
which  would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph. 

The  route  selected  for  this  general  exhibit  lay 
along  the  old  one-horse  railroad  from  Buffalo  to 
Lockport — a  road  run,  by  the  way,  with  apartment 
cars,  like  coach  bodies;  a  group  of  three  of  these 
built  together,  with  entrances  at  the  side,  the  seats 
ranged  crosswise  of  the  track,  being  one  car. 

Upon  this  line,  which  was  strung  with  the  softest 
of  copper  wire,  of  about  No.  4  gauge,  an  insulator 
about  the  size  of  the  present  pony  was  used,  the 
single  wire  being  fastened  by  two  half-hitches  in 
the  wire.    The  ductility  of  the  conductor  rendered 


it  necessary  to  be  constantly  taking  up  the  slack, 
which  was  done  by  winding  the  wire  around  the 
insulator.  This  elongation  of  the  line,  which  was 
by  no  means  equal  at  all  points,  produced  a  unique 
looking  insulator  at  times,  when  several  of  these 
turns  were  wound  upon  the  glass. 

Two  offices—the  terminals — were  opened  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  newspaper  articles,  and  wonder- 
ful was  the  result  of  the  announcement.  From 
morning:  till  night  the  Buffalo  office  was  crowded 
with  sightseers,  who  were  constantly  importuning 
the  operator  (I  think  it  was  Swan)  for  a  piece 
of  the  paper,  "and  please  mark  the  letters,  so  I  can 
read  it,"  was  so  frequently  an  accompaniment  that 
this  marking  became,  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, where  samples  were  handed  over  the  little 
railing  that  separated  the  wonderful  artist  from  the 
ignorant  horde  without. 

Complimentary  messages  of  every  description 
were  sent  between  the  two  towns,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  papers,  with  the  cabalistic  characters 
translated,  were  delivered  with  the  message,  as 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the — I  had  almost  said 
"despatch."  We  called  it  a  "communication"  in 
those  days. 

While  this  was  amply  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a 
merely  complimentary  despatch  where  there  was 
no  money  at  stake,  further  corroboration  was  re- 
quired when  it  came  to  business,  and  I  know  per- 
sonally of  one  instance  where  a  flour  commission 
man  wrote  an  order  for  a  shipment,  which  he  sent 
by  mail,  and  duplicated  by  telegraph,  after  having 
dropped  his  letter  in  the  post-office. 

The  instruments  used,  if  wonderful  then,  would 
be  curiosities  now.   The  key  was  a  sort  of  camel- 
back  institution,  weighing  complete  nearly  half  a 
pound,  and  I  don't  know  but  nearly  a  pound.  It 
was  clumsy  in  the  extreme.   The  anvil  was  discon- 
nected and  required  to  be  fitted  into  a  hole  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter  through  the  heavy  plank  table 
at  which  the  operators  stood.    The  register  had 
three  pen  points  to  avoid  any  possible  error  which 
might  arise  from  a  lump  or  a  hole  in  the  paper.  An 
ingenious  arrangement  of  pins  on  one  of  the  train 
wheels  made  contact  with  a  bell  hammer,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieved  the  fly-wheel  of  a  friction 
brake,  so  that  a  short  succession  of  dots  made  by 
the  operator  set  the  register  going,  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  or  attending  to  the  paper  until 
it  was  convenient* to  do  so.    This  was  looked  upon 
as  wonderfully  convenient,  and  it  was  considered  a 
great  accomplishment.    But  it  had  its  drawbacks, 
for  in  order  to  be  ready  at  all  times  for  work  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  closed  circuit  system,  which 
was  impossible  without  great  waste  of  battery,  and 
our  batteries  were  expensive.    The  sulphate  of 
copper  battery  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  our 
motive  power  was  generated  by  the  Grove  com- 
bination, which  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  the  nitric 
acid  soon  ate  up  the  zincs. 

Our  relays  were  a  heavy  factor,  too,  in  the  prob- 
lem. These  contained  eight  coils,  set  up  in  pairs, 
the  armatures  arranged  like  the  letter  X,  with  the 
perpendicular  shaft  through  the  center  of  the  cross. 
Attached  to  one  of  these  arms  was  the  retractile 
spring  and  on  another  was  the  local  connection. 
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The  relay  complete  weighed  about  twenty-one 
pounds. 

The  battery  was  all  taken  down  at  shutting-up 
time,  the  porous  cups  emptied  into  a  demijohn, 
which  was  carefully  corked  to  prevent  deterioration 
during  the  night.  The  zincs  were  carefully  washed 
and  brushed,  and  any  which  were  in  the  least 
oxidized  were  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  re- 
amalgamated.  In  the  morning  a  mixture  of  one- 
half  fresh  and  one-half  of  the  previous  day's  nitric 
acid  was  used  for  setting  up  the  battery.  There 
was  no  battery  man.  The  duty  of  attending  to  the 
cells  devolved  upon  the  operators,  who  all,  save  the 
manager,  took  their  regular  turn,  where  there  was 
more  than  one  person  in  the  office. 

The  rapid  running  down  of  the  battery  when  on 
closed  circuit,  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  means 
be  devised  by  which  this  could  be  economized.  To 
accomplish  this  it  was  an  imperative  rule  that  who- 
ever received  a  message  became  the  custodian  of 
the  circuit,  and  must  hold  it  until  the  line  was 
wanted  by  another  office.  This  holding  consisted 
in  making  occasional  dots.  Half  an  hour  or  even 
more  was  by  no  means  long  to  hold  circuit,  espe- 
cially at  about  noon.  Any  operator  wishing  to  use 
the  line  had  only  to  open  his  key,  which  at  the  next 
close  of  the  key  keeping  circuit  told  the  story,  and 
relieved  the  circuit  holder. 

Among  the  abbreviations  which  all  apprentices 
were  compelled  to  learn  were  four,  s  f  b,  s  f  d,  s  f  s, 
and  s  f  n,  indicating  stop  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper  and  night,  and  these  we  were  compelled  to 
use.  One  operator  whom  I  knew  on  the  Canadian 
line,  whose  office  was  often  hard  to  raise,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  superintendent  to  add  a  fifth  to  this 
list  s  f  f ,  stop  to  go  fishing. 

The  use  of  any  one  of  these  four  abbreviations 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  where  any 
operator  broke  circuit  he  became  its  keeper,  and 
at  about  twelve  o'clock  it  was  not  infrequent  for 
operators  to  pitch  upon  some  individual,  and  to  use 
a  modern  phrase,  give  him  a  roast.  To  do  this 
it  was  only  necessary  to  call  him  up  and  ask  the 
time.  Upon  his  answering,  one  after  another  along 
the  line  would  chip  in  with  s  f  d,  and  the  poor 
fellow  would  be  elected  to  make  dots  for  a  long 
hour,  with  not  a  soul  on  the  line  but  himself. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Daniell,  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  battery  this  great  drawback  to  the  enter- 
prise was  removed.  Previous  to  this,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  office  clock  for  this 
duty,  but  the  application  proved  a  disgusting  failure 
on  one  occasion  when  the  office  was  left  alone  while 
the  clock  was  performing  this  duty,  for  which  the 
brilliant  inventor  received  anything  but  commenda- 
tion from  the  superintendent,  Sam  Porter,  who 
wanted  the  circuit  badly,  but  could  not  make  the 
clock  understand  the  situation. 

When  the  line  was  to  be  connected  through 
Lockport  to  Canada,  the  operator  could  not  be  made 
to  comprehend  how  the  line  could  possibly  work 
without  his  ground  wire,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  send  a  man  from  Buffalo  to  remove  the  Lock- 
port  ground. 

All  repairs  were  done,  as  a  rule,  by  the  operators, 
except  where  the  breaks  were  near  the  terminal  or 


larger  offices.  These  were  of  a  temporary  character 
usually,  and  were  subsequently  made  permanent  by 
linemen.  In  small  offices,  the  office  was  locked  up, 
a  notice  posted  on  the  window  or  door,  and  the 
operator  and  his  girl  went  out  on  line  with  a  buggy 
or  light  lumber  wagon,  as  facilities  permitted.  On 
lines  of  railroads,  the  repairer  usually  had  a  three- 
wheeled  hand-car,  which  had  occasionally  to  make 
rapid  time  ahead  of  an  engine  run  by  a  mischievous 
engineer.  We  all  had  a  chance  at  these  races  on  the 
New  York  Central  in  the  early  days. 

In  the  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  the  operator, 
unused  to  climbing,  before  the  days  of  spurs,  when 
an  ascent  of  the  pole  was  imperative,  made  the  best 
bargain  possible  with  some  country  lad,  who  climbed 
the  pole,  or  two  perhaps,  to  drop  the  wire  so  that 
a  connection  could  be  made,  and  the  loop  thus 
formed  usually  hung  until  the  next  trip  of  the  regu- 
lar repairer,  who  carried  a  ladder  and  other  tools 
in  his  wagon. 

The  line  from  Queenston,  Canada,  to  Lockport, 
ran  through  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservation.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  break  in  the  single  wire,  it  be- 
came my  duty  as  operator  at  the  former  office  to 
foot  it  over  the  line  in  search  of  the  trouble.  It 
had  been  broken  close  to  the  Indian  village,  but  a 
patriotic  native  had  mended  the  break  by  tying  in 
a  piece  of  clothes-line. 

As  the  public  became  more  familiar  with  the 
"new  improvement,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
additional  lines  were  strung,  the  old  copper  wires 
were  replaced  by  iron,  repairing  became  a  more 
difficult  matter,  and  the  operators  were  only  too 
glad  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  give  up  the  work, 
which  was  done  by  better  hands. 

Then  came  opposition.  Bitter  fights  and  ill-feel- 
ing between  rival  companies  descended  from  em- 
ployer to  employe,  and  open  war  was  in  some  in- 
stances the  result  of  factional  pride.  One  instance 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ingenuity  with  which  methods  were 
invented  to  down  the  opposition. 

In  a  small  town  in  Michigan  two  operators  had 
long  contested  for  the  small  business  of  the  place. 
The  office  of  the  younger  operator  was  fast  losing 
the  custom  of  his  former  friends,  who  had  been 
estranged  from  him  by  the  oily  tongue  of  his  op- 
ponent. "Since  I  am  maligned  and  abused  in  this 
way,"  thought  he,  "nothing  but  a  bit  of  strategy 
will  help  me  out  of  my  dilemma.  One  Saturday 
night,  after  both  offices  had  closed,  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  other  company,  and  with  a  fine  wire 
stripped  from  an  old  relay  he  made  cleverly  con- 
cealed connections  from  the  window  on  either  side 
to  the  zinc  beneath  the  stove.  This  zinc  was  in  two 
pieces,  without  metallic  connection.  The  cracks 
in  the  floor  and  down  the  casement  completely  hid 
the  wire.  Now,  when  the  operator  stirred  his  fire 
and  threw  the  poker  on  the  zinc  so  as  to  bridge 
between  the  two  pieces,  his  relay  was  cut  out.  This 
action  was  so  irregular  as  to  make  the  trouble 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find,  but  of  sufficiently  fre- 
quent occurrence  to  effectually  prevent  the  handling 
of  business  promptly  and  the  result  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  strategist  and  his  employers. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  275,  June  16.) 

As  in  all  other  business,  there  are  many  misfits 
in  the  telegraph  service.  Men  occupy  positions 
which  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  public  and 
they  are  not  qualified  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to 
have  dealings  with  the  average  business  man  of 
today.  They  are  unfitted  for  the  task  by  nature. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  They  are  simply  misfits. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  capable  men 
or  that  there  are  not  positions  that  they  could  fill 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  the  company. 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  serious 
blunder  made  by  a  manager  who  was  called  upon  by 
one  of  his  former  employes  who  had  gone  West 
fifteen  years  previously,  had  made  good,  had  become 
wealthy,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  pay  his  respects  to  his  for- 
mer manager.  When  he  met  his  old  employer  this 
is  the  way  he  was  greeted:  "Well,  what  do  you 
want,  a  job  or  to  borrow  money  ?"  "Neither"  was 
the  reply  and  the  former  employe  walked  out  of  the 
office  indignantly.  He  had  become  a  man  of  in- 
fluence and  the  manager  was  soon  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  and 
one  that  could  not  be  very  well  adjusted.  The  man- 
ager was  simply  a  misfit.  He  had  misjudged.  In 
the  first  place  he  had  no  right  to  accost  any  indi- 
vidual in  such  a-  brutal  manner.  He  was  totally 
unfit  for  the  position  he  held.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  an  individual  of  this  type  would  treat  his  em- 
ployes in  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  this  sort  of 
treatment  had  become  second  nature  to  him.  In 
the  instance  mentioned  it  had  at  least  cost  him  a 
good  dinner. 

Most  any  high  official  realizes  that  he  has  a  per- 
centage of  subordinates  who  are  not  properly  placed 
and  to  him  it  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  readjust 
and  assign  them  to  positions  where  they  will  render 
the  best  service. 

Many  years  ago  a  telegrapher  in  a  city  located  in 
New  York  state  resigned  to  enter  the  ministry. 
After  he  had  been  relieved  of  his  telegraphic  duties 
he  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  become  a  partner 
in  an  electrical  concern,  which  in  later  years  became 
one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  electrical  field. 
The  man  who  thought  himself  best  fitted  for  the 
ministry  had  the  name  of  driving  some  very  hard 
bargains  with  inventors.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
purchased  for  a  mere  song,  so  to  speak,  inventions 
of  great  value.  How  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  such  a  shrewd  business  man  to  have  .graced  the 
pulpit,  where  charity  is  the  cardinal  principle? 

A  man  who  has  been  trained  in  a  telegraph  operat- 
ing room  as  a  rule  does  not  make  the  best  of  man- 
agers unless  he  has  first  been  disciplined  in  the 
minor  positions  in  the  business  office.  An  electrical 
engineer  who  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  solve 
intricate  electrical  problems  is  also  usually  unfitted 
to  occupy  the  managership  of  a  large  office,  which 
naturally  brings  him  in  contact  with  alert  and  enter- 
prising business  men. 

A  manager  should  have  a  thorough  training  in 
all  departments  comprising  the  local  executive  or 
business  offices  of  a  company.   If  he  starts  his  tele- 


graph career  as  a  messenger,  his  first  advancement 
should  be  to  the  position 1  of  delivery  clerk.  This 
brings  him  in  contact  with  messenger  boys,  which 
necessarily  sharpens  his  wits  and  prepares  him  for 
the  greater  things  in  life.  His  next  promotion 
should  be  to  the  receiving  clerk's  desk.  Here  he 
meets  the  public  and  the  rough  edges  of  his  human 
nature  are  polished  off.  He  is  compelled  to  greet 
every  customer  with  a  pleasant  "How  do  you 
do/'  a  "good  morning,"  or  a  "good  afternoon."  In 
brief,  he  is  taught  politeness.  He  will  absorb  the 
good  qualities  of  those  who  visit  his  desk  to  transact 
business  with  him  and  he  will  naturally  observe 
the  weaknesses  of  those  who  are  irritable  and  seem 
to  take  a  delight  in  finding  fault  with  everything  and 
everybody.  He  is  in  a  position  to  study  human 
nature  in  its  various  forms.  If  he  profits  by  the 
opportunities  he  may  not  know  it,  but  he  is  quali- 
fying himself  for  better  positions. 

The  average  manager  of  a  telegraph  office  is 
looked  upon  by  the  community  at  large  with  respect. 
The  mayor  very  often  remembers  him  when  he  has 
honors  to  bestow.  The  governor  calls  on  him  to 
perform  some  occasional  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  at  large.  Every  business  man  not  only  respects 
him  but  honors  him,  and  he  is  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  the  officials  of  banks.  He  is  trusted  with 
the  secrets  of  the  business  community  as  the  banker 
is  trusted  with  its  funds.  At  the  same  time  the 
manager  of  a  telegraph  office  is  like  the  officials  of 
a  bank  in  many  other  respects.  He  must  use  dis- 
cretion. He  must  not  show  his  political  bias  if  he 
has  any.  He  must  not  be  a  party  in  a  controversy 
in  which  his  company's  interests  would  be  affected. 
He  must  keep  aloof  from  all  public  movements 
where  one  class  is  arrayed  against  another.  He 
must  in  a  sense,  like  the  banker,  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  his  own.  If  he  were  free  to  mingle 
and  do  as  he  pleased  he  would  make  enemies  for 
the  company  and  a  loss  of  business  and  revenue 
would  result. 

A  manager  who  takes  sides  in  disputes  of  any 
kind  soon  comes  to  grief.  He  should  be  neutral  or 
passive  on  all  questions  in  controversy.  If  he  is 
a  strong  democrat  his  Republican  customers  will 
not  like  it.  If  he  is  an  ardent  Republican  his  Demo- 
cratic customers  will  object.  Therefore,  a  model 
manager  makes  life's  burdens  easiest  when  he  plays 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  at  all  times  and  minds  his 

OWn  business.  (7*  be  continued) 


The  Salvador  Earthquake. — After  the  recent 
earthquake,  which  did  so  much  damage  in  Salva- 
dor, the  telegraph  very  quickly  got  the  news  to  the 
outside  world.  The  telegraph  service  in  Salvador 
has  been  greatly  modernized  in  late  years  and  it 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  received 
telegraph  training  in  America.  Messrs.  Fidel  Villa- 
corta  and  Victor  M.  Escobar,  of  the  government 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  Salvador,  studied 
modern  telegraphy  and  telephony  in  this  country 
and  returned  home  about  a  year  ago.  They  were 
sent  here  by  their  government  for  this  purpose  and 
they  readily  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  these  arts,  which  has  been  adapted 
to  their  country's  needs. 


DiyilizbU  by 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.]  • 

Telegraphy. 

Cells  in  Opposition. — In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  set 
of  six  cells,  two  of  which  are  placed  in  opposition, 
as  regards  their  poles,  to  the  other  four.  This 
figure  may  be  used  to  illustrate  what  is  termed 
counter-electromotive  force.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  positive  (  +  ) 
and  negative  ( — )  signs  over  the  cells,  that  cells 


FIG.  I — TWO  CELLS  IN  OPPOSITION. 


one  and  two  are  opposed  to  cells  three,  four,  five 
and  six.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  cells  one  and  two  offsets,  or  neutral- 
izes, the  electromotive  force  of  two  of  the  remain- 
ing cells,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  opposing 
or  counter-electromotive  force,  the  available  or  ef- 
fective electromotive  force  of  the  circuit  is  only 
equal  to  that  of  two  cells,  or  two  volts.  And,  since 
each  cell  in  the  circuit  retains  its  usual  internal 
resistance,  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  of  the 

2  1 

six  cells,  when  thus  arranged,  will  be  —  =  —  of 

12  6 

an  ampere,  as  against  one-half  ampere  when  the 
cells  were  connected  in  straight  series. 

Further,  if  in  Fig.  1  (June  1  issue)  the  wire  W 
be  severed,  no  current  will  flow  in  the  cells,  inas- 
much as  the  six  volts  of  row  x  will  oppose  the  six 
volts  of  row  y,  thus  presenting  an  equal  potential, 
or  pressure,  at  A  and  B,  and  thereby  preventing 
any  tendency  to  a  flow  of  current  between  those 
points;  the  flow  of  current,  as  already  stated,  de- 
pending on  a  difference  of  potential  or  pressure. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  resistance  of  the  connecting  wires  W  is  so  low 
as  to  be  negligible,  when  in  practice  this  is  not  the 
case;  the  resistance  of  those  wires  must  be  in- 
cluded in  calculating  by  Ohm's  law  the  resulting 
strength  of  current. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  may  counter-electromotive  force  be  il- 
lustrated in  the  coupling-up  of  six  or  more  cells 
of  battery? 


In  a  series  of  six  cells,  what  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  total  voltage  if  two  of  the  cells  are  so  con- 
nected that  they  will  oppose  the  current  from  the 
other  four,  that  is,  if  the  positive  pole  of  one  cell 
is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  next  cell, 
and  the  negative  pole  of  the  second  cell  is  con- 
nected to  the  negative  pole  of  the  adjoining  cell, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  1  ? 

What  will  be  the  value  of  the  current  delivered 
under  such  an  arrangement? 


Telephony. 

THE  FUNCTIONS   OF  CONDENSERS  IN  TELEPHONE 
CIRCUITS. 

Every  telephone  makes  use  of  two  kinds  of  elec- 
tric current — direct  and  alternating.  A  direct 
current  is  one  which  flows  constantly  in  one  di- 
rection. An  alternating  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  changes  its  direction  constantly,  flowing 
with  a  pressure  which  varies  from  zero  to  maxi- 
mum in  one  direction,  then  back  through  zero  to 
maximum  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  direct 
current  supplies  energy  for  the  talking  circuit, 
while  the  alternating  current  is  used  to  operate 
the  ringer  of  the  telephone. 

When  the  receiver  of  your  telephone  instru- 
ment is  on  its  hook,  the  talking  circuit  is  "open," 
that  is,  the  direct  current  is  not  flowing  through 
the  talking  parts  of  your  telephone,  but  the  pres- 
sure is  present  in  the  wires  connecting  you  with 
the  central  station,  so  that  taking  down  your 
receiver  may  close  the  talking  circuit,  permit  cur- 
rent to  flow,  and  place  you  in  instant  communica- 
tion with  the  operator.  The  alternating  current 
is  only  sent  over  the  wires  when  central  wants 
to  operate  your  ringer.  But  the  ringing  circuit 
must  be  kept  constantly  "closed,"  so  that  central 
may  signal  you  by  turning  on  the  alternating  cur- 
rent. Now,  inasmuch  as  both  the  ringing  and 
direct  currents  pass  through  the  same  pair  of 
wires,  to  save  duplication  of  the  circuit,  the  talk- 
ing and  ringing  parts  of  your  telephone  are  di- 
rectly connected.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  direct  current  pressure,  which  is  always 
present  in  any  subscriber's  circuit,  will  tend  to 
cause  current  to  flow  through  the  ringer  even 
when  the  talking  parts  of  the  instrument  are  not 
in  use.  The  ringer,  being  adapted  only  to  al- 
ternating current,  would  not  operate  under  such 
circumstances,  but  this  constant  flow  of  direct 
current  would  cause  a  great  waste  of  electrical 
energy,  which  in  a  large  exchange  would  be  very 
expensive. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  telephone  to 
be  equipped  with  some  device  which  will  keep 
the  talking  circuit  out  of  the  ringer. 

This  device  is  the  condenser.  It  is  used  for  a 
number  of  purposes  in  telephone  practice,  but  one 
of  its  most  important  functions  is  the  one  just 
mentioned,  i.e.,  to  keep  direct  current  from  con- 
stantly flowing  through  the  subscriber's  line  when 
the  receiver  is  on  the  hook,  while  still  allowing, 
at  all  times,  the  passage  of  alternating  current 
to  the  bell  or  ringer. 

(To  be  continued) 
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QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  direct  and  an 
alternating  current  as  used  in  telephony  ? 

For  what  part  of  the  telephone  apparatus  does 
the  direct  current  supply  energy? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

RHEOSTAT  AND  REACTANCE  CONTROL. 

In  order  to  control  the  power  delivered  to  the 
transformer  a  variable  resistance  or  rheostat  is 
sometimes  inserted  in  series  in  the  circuit  of  the 
alternator  armature  and  transformer  primary;  in 
other  cases  a  variable  inductance  called  a  react- 
ance or  reactance-regulator  is  used,  consisting  of 
coils  of  heavy  wire,  with  taps  brought  out  at  dif- 
ferent points,  wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core. 
The  rheostat  and  the  reactance  may  serve  similar 
but  not  necessarily  the  same  purpose ;  thus  in- 
creasing the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  always 
decreases  the  power  delivered  to  the  transformer, 
and  increasing  the  reactance  may  do  likewise.  In 
these  cases  the  rheostat  or  reactance  may  nor- 
mally be  cut  out  of  circuit  and  introduced  only  as 
needed  to  cut  down  the  power,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  is  desired  to  decrease  the  range  of  a  set 
so  as  not  to  cause  interference  at  a  distant  sta- 
tion or  when,  as  required  by  law,  a  ship  station 
reduces  its  power  as  it  comes  within  fifteen  miles 
of  a  naval  or  military  station. 

Increasing  the  reactance  does  not  always  cut 
down  the  power;  in  fact,  in  some  circuits  of  the 
quenched-spark  type  it  may  actually  increase  the 
power  delivered  to  the  transformer,  and  hence  to 
the  antenna,  where  it  causes  an  increase  in  the 
antenna  current.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  a  combined  adjustment  of  the  inductances  in 
the  transformer  primary  and  secondary  circuits 
and  of  the  capacity  of  the  closed  circuit  condenser 
which  is  best  adapted  for  the  charging  of  this 
condenser  at  regular  intervals.  In  some  cases 
more  inductance  is  required  than  that  in  the  al- 
ternator armature,  and  the  transformer  primary, 
and  it  is  then  added  as  a  reactance  in  the  primary 
circuit.  In  other  cases  the  inductance  may  be 
added  as  a  reactance  in  the  secondary  circuit, 
where  evidently  the  coil  m.ust.be  designed  to 
withstand  high  potentials.  In  a  few  cases  react- 
ances are  added  in  both  circuits  so  as  to  secure 
the  desired  results.  When  the  best  adjustments 
have  been  attained  it  is  often  found  that  the 
transformer  primary  current  drops  to  a  minimum 
value,  the  antenna  current  rises  to  a  maximum 
and  at  the  same  time  the  note  of  the  spark  is  the 

Clearest.  (To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Why  is  a  variable  resistance,  or  a  rheostat  as 
it  is  usually  called,  inserted  in  the  alternator  ar- 
mature and  transformer  primary? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

In  reading  various  trade  journals  I  have  often 
seen  it  stated  that  many  of  the  readers  have  asked 
the  editor  to  recommend  some  book,  or  books, 
whereby  one  could  secure  a  better  insight  into  his 


profession,  etc.  The  same  question  has  been  asked 
me  many  times  and  I  have  always  answered  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  My  first  reply  has  always 
been  "subscribe  for  the  best  trade  journal  devoted 
to  the  particular  line  of  business  in  which  you  de- 
sire to  get  better  posted."  After  that  I  have  suggest- 
ed certain  text  books. 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  have  asked  the 
same  question.  To  all  I  would  say,  subscribe  for 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  and  read  it  care- 
fully. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  heard  a  man  say  of  his 
trade  journal :  "It  is  not  as  good  as  it  formerly  was." 
Now  I  happen  to  be  a  subscriber  and  I  inquired: 
"why  is'n't  it?"  He  said:  "Oh,  I  have  not  read  it 
for  several  months;  I  became  tired  of  it."  During 
the  time  he  became  tired  of  it  I  read  much  that  was 
valuable  and  clipped  several  choice  pages  placing 
them  in  a  loose  leaf  binder,  the  same  constituting  an 
excellent  reference  library  when  properly  main- 
tained. I  have  choice  pages  from  various  trade 
journals  in  loose  leaf  binders,  that  I  have  been  gath- 
ering during  my  entire  telegraph  life,  and  I  have 
more  good  information  than  any  one  text  book 
contains.  There  is  no  patent  on  this,  merely  a  little 
labor  that  will  produce  results.  The  telegraph 
company  is  supplying  specifications  written  to  the 
point  by  experts ;  it  has  established  courses  with  a 
correspondence  school  and  the  present  generation's 
chances  for  an  electrical  education  is  far  better 
than  that  of  a  few  years  ago  when  the  only  source 
of  information  was  text  books  at  so  much  per,  and 
our  Alma  Mater — The  Age.  But,  the  trade  journal 
presents  ideas  from  the  man  in  the  field  and  tells 
what  is  going  on  in  the  particular  world,  more  of 
which  you  are  desirous  of  knowing.  Therefore  I 
would  say,  subscribe  for  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age;  take  the  correspondence  school  course 
that  treats  of  your  particular  field;  secure  all  the 
specifications  you  can,  preserve  them  as  they  are 
issued,  and  after  you  finish  your  course  these  speci- 
fications will  act  as  a  post  graduate  course,  and  will 
be  easily  understood  and  applied.  Do  not  try  to 
do  too  much  at  one  time,  especially  in  study.  It  is 
not  how  much  you  read,  but  how  much  you  under- 
stand. It  is  not  necessary  to  memorize  everything, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  to  lay  your  hand 
on  certain  formulas,  etc.,  when  the  demand  for  the 
information  exists.  My  reason  for  laying  stress 
upon  taking  the  correspondence  school  course  is 
because  the  methods  are  systematic  and  will  give  you 
a  firm  foundation  to  build  upon.  If  you  pass  the 
examinations  then  "you  know  that  you  know." 
There  may  be  many  whose  general  education  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  the  training  outlined  in 
the  courses  and  who  desire  some  good  books  on 
telegraph  engineering.  To  such  I  would  say,  sub- 
scribe for  and  read  carefully  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age.  Get  a  Jones  book  for  your  pocket 
and  daily  helper.  For  your  library  there  are  none 
better  than  Maver's  "American  Telegraphy"  and 
McNichors  "American  Telegraph  Practice."  For 
a  book  on  electrical  testing  there  is  much  in  favor 
of  Schneider  and  Hargraves.  An  excellent  little 
book  for  a  beginner  is  "The  A  B  C  of  Electricity," 
by  W.  H.  Meadowcroft. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Waves  and  Wave  Motion. 

Analysis  of  wave  motion  is  always  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  mind's  attention,  but  to  describe  the 
action  in  words  so  plain  that  the  simplest  mind  can 
"see  through  the  whole  thing/'  is  not  so  easy  as 
may  be  imagined.  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  the  well- 
known  English  scientist,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  Fleming  valve,  which  is  used  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  so  well  that 
we  reproduce  a  portion  of  an  article  by  him  on  this 
subject. 

If  we  look  at  two  floating  objects  not  too  close 
together  we  shall  see  that  they  perform  a  small 
oscillatory,  up  and  down  motion,  successively  and 
not  simultaneously.  A  little  careful  scrutiny  will 
thus  convince  us  that  the  true  motion  of  each  part 
of  the  water  is  merely  a  small  motion  in  a  circle, 
being  moved  up,  forward,  downwards,  and  back- 
ward, and  that  each  part  performs  this  cycle  of 
operations  in  its  turn,  and  over  and  over  again. 
The  speed  with  which  this  cyclical  motion  is  handed 
on  from  point  to  point  is  called  the  velocity  of  the 
wave.  We  might,  for  instance,  imagine  a  seagull 
to  fly  along  always  keeping  himself  above  one  par- 
ticular hummock  of  water.  His  speed  would  then 
be  the  speed  of  the  wave.  The  distance  from  one 
hump  to  the  next  one,  measured  crossways  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  crest,  is  called  the 
wave  length.  The  waves  are  said  to  be  long  when 
the  distance  is  great  from  crest  to  crest,  not  when 
the  ridges  themselves  are  long. 

Such  waves  on  water  are  called  surface  waves; 
and  the  effect  of  them  extends  a  very  little  way 
down  into  the  sea.  The  same  class  of  surface  wave 
is  produced  when  we  throw  a  stone  into  still  water 
in  a  pond  or  lake  and  notice  the  expanding  rings 
of  ripples  which  are  thereby  produced.  This  latter 
is  a  typical  case  of  wave  motion  in  two  dimensions. 

Again,  if  we  give  a  jerk  to  the  end  of  a  long 
stretched  cord  a  hump  or  kink  travels  along  it, 
which  is  likewise  a  wave  motion.  Each  part  of  the 
cord  is  lifted  up  and  then  let  down  successively,  and 
the  motion  is  handed  on  from  point  to  point  with  a 
certain  speed. 

A  large  number  of  models  of  various  kinds  have 
been  constructed  to  illustrate  various  forms  of  wave 
propagation.  In  the  case  of  the  water  surface 
waves  or  the  wave  motion  of  a  kink  along  a  rope 
the  displacement  of  each  part  of  the  medium, 
whether  water  or  rope,  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave  is  moving.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  forms  of  wave  motion  in  which 
the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  that  motion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  brass  or  steel  wire  is  coiled 
into  a  spiral  and  the  spiral  suspended  by  threads 
attached  to  it  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  sup- 
port it  in  a  horizontal  direction  we  have  a  medium 
in  which  we  can  propagate  what  are  called  longi- 
tudinal waves.  If  we  give  to  one  end  of  the  spiral 
a  smart  blow  with  a  piece  of  wood,  striking  the 
spiral  end-on  and  not  sideways,  we  shall  thereby 
suddenly  compress  the  end,  and  the  turns  of  the 
spiral  at  that  end  will  be  squeezed  closer  together, 
but  they  immediately  expand  again,  and  therefor 
compress  the  next  or  adjacent  turns.  The  result  is 
that  a  wave  of  compression  runs  through  the  spiral. 


We  see  each  part  of  the  spiral  in  turn  slightly  com- 
pressed and  then  relaxed. 


Repeaters. 

About  the  first  thing  a  telegraph  student  attempts 
when  he  begins  to  make  progress  in  his  studies 
is  to  invent  a  repeater.  Usually  he  thinks  that  his 
repeater  is  the  best  one  invented  and  that  his  fortune 
is  in  sight.  He  is  obsessed  with  the  repeater  idea, 
not  knowing,  perhaps,  that  repeaters  are  as  old 
as  the  telegraph  itself,  and  that  the  ground  is  literal- 
ly covered  with  them. 

Repeaters  were  described  in  the  very  early  days 
of  telegraphy.  Davy,  in  1838,  illustrated  a  "re- 
newer"  and  Morse  used  a  one-way  repeater.  These 
were  necessitated  largely  by  the  poor  character  of 
the  line  insulation.  Usually  the  insertion  of  a  re- 
peater of  the  type  prevailing  about  1871  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  speed  of  the  whole  circuit.  Sir  John 
Gavey  of  England  greatly  improved  such  repeaters 
by  the  introduction  of  direct  repeating  from  the 
relays,  and  in  this  country  many  excellent  repeaters 
were  invented  and  put  into  practical  use,  among 
them  being  the  Toye,  the  Hicks,  the  Milliken,  the 
Ghegan,  the  Weiny-Phillips,  the  Atkinson,  and 
others  equally  well-known.  Early  relays  actuated 
electromagnetic  keys  and  the  inertia  of  these  slowed 
down  the  rate  of  working  so  that  a  repeater  was 
only  introduced  when  bad  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailed. As  a  result  of  Gavey's  improvement,  the 
introduction  of  a  repeater  actually  increased  the 
speed  of  a  circuit,  by  reducing  the  effective  KR  to 
that  of  the  longest  section. 


Care  of  Storage  Batteries. 

A  prominent  example  of  the  effects  of  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  matter  is  found  in 
the  storage  battery.  Man  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
counteract  these  effects,  and  probably  never  will, 
and  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  use  mechanical  means 
to  keep  things  balanced. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  experienced 
with  a  storage  cell  is  "buckling"  or  bending  of  the 
plates  under  the  pressure  set  up  in  the  active 
material  by  the  chemical  reactions.  While  aggra- 
vated by  an  excessive  charge  or  discharge  this  takes 
place  to  some  extent  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions and  eventually  short  circuits  the  cell.  The 
soft  lead  plate  is  especially  prone  to  this  trouble  and 
often  has  to  be  actually  blocked'  in  place  bv  plates 
of  glass  or  other  insulation.  Aside  from  the  past- 
ing feature,  the  hard  lead  plate  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  using  a  grid 
stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape ;  an  attempt  which  has 
been  only  partially  successful,  because  while  a  hard 
lead  plate  buckles  much  slower  than  a  soft  one,  it 
is  harder  to  straighten  and  more  apt  to  be  broken 
in  the  process. 

While  less  subject  to  buckling,  the  hard  lead  plates 
are  more  liable  to  disintegration  of  the  active 
material,  not  only  lessening  the  capacity  of  the  cell 
but  occasionally  short  circuiting  it  by  pieces  lodging 
between  the  plates.  Disintegration  is  also  a  source 
of  danger  in  forming  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  short  circuiting  the  cell  when  it  reaches  the 
plates. 
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The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings 
Institution. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution, 
New  York,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Breslin,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  June  21,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  welfare  of  the  association  in  an 
informal  way,  and  to  meet  personally  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Carroll,  the  new  president  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  Mr.  T.  M. 
Brennan,  treasurer,  was  asked  to  act  as  toast- 
master. 

President  Carroll  delivered  a  very  optimistic 
address  and  stated  that  under  his  presidency  he 
hoped  the  Institution  would  continue  to  accom- 
plish as  much  good  work  in  the  behalf  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  the  future  as  it  had  in  the  past. 

Secretary  Edwin  F.  Howell  gave  some  statistics 
to  show  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Insti- 
tution since  its  organization,  some  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Telegraphers  had  invested  $5,000,000  during 
that  time  in  homes  and  they  had  on  deposit  the  sum 
of  $1,227,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  5  per 
cent,  interest.  Telegraph  and  telephone  employes 
were  encouraged  to  own  their  homes  which  they 
can  arrange  to  purchase  through  the  Serial  on 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  rent.  Hundreds  of 
New  York  telegraphers  have  become  property 
owners  and  large  depositors  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  admirable  institution. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Thomas  E. 
Fleming,  John  T.  Mulhall,  John  A.  Hill,  M.  J. 
O'Leary  and  J.  B.  Taltavall. 

Those  present  were:  T.  W.  Carroll,  T.  M. 
Brennan,  E.  F.  Howell,  T.  E.  Fleming,  M.  J. 
O'Leary,  W.  J.  Quinn,  P.  J.  Casey,  E.  P.  Tully, 
J.  F.  McGuire,  C.  G.  Ross,  C.  A.  Kilfoyle,  C.  Ja- 
cobson,  C.  P.  Bruch,  J.  R.  Beard,  J.  A.  Hill. 
M.  W.  Rayens,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  J.  J.  Ghegan,  J. 
T.  Mulhall,  M.  J.  Kenna  and  C.  E.  Rafford. 


Improved  Repeater. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Mcintosh,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  the  co-inventor  with 
Mr.  C.  L.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company  at  the  same  point,  of  a  tele- 
graph repeater  which  has  some  interesting  features, 
especially  that  of  working  through  foggy  atmo- 
sphere, which  abounds  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
repeater  is  designed  to  work  into  a  side  line.  9 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mcintosh,  much  of  the 
trouble  with  repeaters  i  s  due  to  "kicking"  and 
"lagging,"  as  a  result  of  mechanical  inertia.  The 
heavy  levers  on  the  transmitters  and  sounders  must 
be  moved  and  the  power  required  to  set  them  in 
action  reduces  the  electrical  sensitiveness  that 
much. 

One  of  these  repeaters  was  used  for  one  year  at 
Los  Angeles  on  the  Santa  Barbara-San  Diego  wire 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  and 
worked  with  satisfaction,  when  other  repeaters 
failed. 

The  original  instrument  has  been  improved  and 
the  new  form  makes  it  applicable  to  repeating  in 


three  directions.  .  It  is  a  direct-point  repeater,  the 
holding  magnet  and  line  magnet  being  combined 
in  one,  the  holding  magnet  taking  hold  the  instant 
the  line  magnet  lets  ago.  There  is  practically  no 
mechanical  inertia  or  lag  of  heavy  armatures  to 
contend  with.  The  main  line  coils  are  wound  to  150 
ohms  resistance  and  the  local  coils  to  ten  ohms  for 
dynamo;  forty  volts  or  four  ohms  for  gravity 
battery.  The  repeater,  Mr.  Mcintosh  states,  has 
received  the  approval  of  some  telegraph  engineers, 
who  pronounce  it  a  good  device. 


Camp  Telephones  for  the  Army. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  modern  war  could  be  con- 
ducted without  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
the  latter  particularly,  and  the  development  of 
this  class  of  apparatus  for  army  use  has  well 
nigh  reached  perfection. 

The  allies  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
mobility  and  reliability  in  their  military  telephone 
service,  and  the  United  States  is  not  behind  in  its 
development  work. 

The  camp  telephone,  which  supersedes  the  field 
telephone  was  developed  by  the  Signal  Corps  for 
use  in  connection  with  camp  telephone  systems 
and  small  arms  target  range  systems,  and  may 
be  installed  in  tents  and  structures,  or  considered 
a  portable  instrument  for  use  in  the  field  for  test- 
ing lines  or  other  purposes. 

Another  class  of  apparatus  which  will  play  an 
important  part  in  military  operations  is  the  ser- 
vice buzzer.  This  is  strictly  a  portable  instru- 
ment and  is  issued  to  troops  in  the  field  for  use 
in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation. It  may  be  used  as  a  telephone  or  for  send- 
ing customary  Morse  or  Continental  code  signals 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  specially  adapted  for 
field  use. 

When  it  becomes  impracticable  to  transmit 
messages  telephonically,  due  to  line  becoming  im- 
paired or  for  other  reasons,  the  usual  telegraphic 
signals  can  be  transmitted  and.  are  received  in 
distant  telephone  receivers  in  the  form  of  a  high- 
pitched  hum,  somewhat  similar  to  radiotele- 
graphic  signals.  These  signals  have  been  ex- 
changed between  two  of  these  instruments  after 
the  line  wire  had  been  severed,  both  the  ends, 
however,  being  slightly  grounded. 

The  service  buzzer,  which  is  the  latest  approved 
instrument  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  replaces  the 
field  buzzer,  the  cavalry  buzzer,  and  the  field 
artillery  telephone. 


New  York  Electrical  Society  Election. — 
Officers  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  were 
elected  June  14  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  A.  S. 
McAllister;  vice-presidents,  J.  F.  Carey,  W.  Neu- 
muller,  G.  H.  Barbour;  secretary,  G.  H.  Guy; 
treasurer,  T.  F.  Honahan. 


A  Monument  to  Prof.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  is  to  be  erected  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine,  in  the  near  future.  A  sculptor  is  now 
engaged  on  the  work. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity . 


Typm  403  400  Ampm  Hoars  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison, 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

a&Uoa.    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

John  J.  Keenan,  aged  fifty-four  years,  an  at- 
torney of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  a  brother  ©f  Mr.  E.  C. 
Keenan,  general  superintendent  of  telegraph,  New 
York  Central  Lines,  New  York,  and  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Keenan,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Toledo,  died  June  16.  Mr.  Keenan  was 
a  telegraph  man  and  was  at  one  time  chief  clerk 
to  Wm.  Kline,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

William  T.  Boyd,  aged  sixty  years,  a  well  known 
railroad  telegrapher,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  division  operator  of  the  New  York  Division 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  died  at  his  home  in  Harriman, 
N.  Y.,  June  19. 

Western"  Division  Proceedings. — The  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents,  held  in  'Chicago,  April  19,  have 
just  been  issued.  The  pamphlet  contains  92  pages, 
and  is  neatly  gotten  up.  Mr.  H.  D.  Teed,  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  Frisco  Lines,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the  division. 


L.  F.  Saylor,  Supervisor,  Commercial  Telegraph 
Service  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicago. 

A  brief  announcement  was  made  in  our  June 
16  issue  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Saylor 
as  supervisor  of  commercial  telegraph  service  for 
the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Saylor  first  entered  the  telegraph 
service  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  in  September,  1906. 


L.  F.  SAYLOR. 

In  May,  1907,  he  was  employed  as  operator  for 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  De- 
troit, and  in  July,  1910,  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Kinnucan,  district  commercial 
superintendent,  as  clerk.  In  July,  1912,  he  was 
transferred  from  Detroit  to  the  office  of  Mr.  T. 
W.  Carroll,  division  traffic  superintendent,  Chi- 
cago, and  acted  as  traffic  supervisor  until  July, 
1914.  Mr.  Saylor  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
Morkrum  Company  as  installer  and  remained 
with  it  until  July,  1915,  when  he  returned  to  the 


Western  Union  service  as  traffic  supervisor  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  which  position  he  held,  when  he 
received  his  latest  appointment  in  April  this  year. 

Mr.  Ashton  G.  Saylor,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  now  retired,  and  his  brother,  Elgin 
B.  Saylor,  of  the  Western  Union,  in  New  York,  are 
uncles  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Saylor. 


Block  Signals  on  New  York  Subways. 

The  great  importance  of  the  block  signal  system 
is  exemplified  on  the  New  York  Subway  system, 
which  has  a  greater  density  of  traffic  than  any  rail- 
road line  in  the  country  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
More  than  two  thousand  trains  start  each  day  from 
the  terminals  and  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000 
persons  each  day  ride  over  the  lines.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  number  carried  daily  by  all  of  the 
trains  on  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 
Express  trains  are  timed  to  run  only  one  minute 
and  forty-eight  seconds  apart. 

Safety  on  the  subway  depends,  most  of  all,  on  the 
man  who  operates  the  trains.  Proof  of  the  alert- 
ness and  intelligence  of  the  employes  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  2,915,200,205  passengers  have  been  car- 
ried safely  in  the  last  ten  years,  only  one  being  killed 
in  a  train  accident  in  that  time. 

Behind  the  efficiency  of  the  employes  are  the 
numerous  automatic  signals  and  stopping  devices. 
Block  signals,  placed  from  sixty-six  to  seven  hun- 
dred feet  apart,  guarding  every  part  of  the  express 
tracks,  means  use  of  the  line  to  full  capacity  and 
an  express  train  running  from  one  block  into  an- 
other already  occupied  has  its  power  automatically 
shut  off  and  the  brakes  set  in  emergency  appli- 
cation.   

Recruiting  Station  for  Signal  Corps  Reserves. 

The  United  States  Signal  Corps  enlisted  reserves 
has  established  a  recruiting  station  in  the  Putnam 
Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
Major  Henry  G.  Opdycke.  This  station  has  juris- 
diction particularly  in  New  York  City  but  also  in 
the  Eastern  Division  under  Col.  Hartman  in  the 
district  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Buffalo. 
Three  distribution  stations  and  a  recruiting  tent  have 
been  erected  in  Times  Square,  where  signaling  with 
heliograph  and  acetylene  gas  lamps  are  made 
nightly.  Recruiting  has  been  rather  brisk  since  the 
opening  of  the  station.  Several  thousand  telegra- 
phers, however,  are  desired  for  service  and  the 
training  camp  at  Monmouth  Park,  N.  J.,  is  now  in 
full  operation.  Men  and  officers  are  being  sent 
there  for  a  period  of  extensive  training. 

Mr.  F.  M.  McClintic,  the  well-known  telegrapher, 
who  has  passed  his  examination  and  has  been 
recommended  for  a  first  lieutenancy,  is  in  charge  of 
recruiting  in  the  Wall  Street  district. 

Expert  telegraphers  who  enlist  in  advance  of  the 
draft  may  expect  to  be  enrolled  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  which  will  entitle  them  to  a  better  rating 
as  to  pay  and  other  emoluments  than  they  would 
receive  if  they  wait  for  the  draft. 

Telegraph  people  who  desire' further  information 
can  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Major  Opdycke  of  the 
Putnam  Building  Recruiting  station. 
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Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

At  the  last  reunion  of  the  Old  Time  Teleg- 
raphers and  Historical  Association  an  historical  and 
interesting  document  was  presented  by  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Stumm  of  Areola,  N.  J.  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  under  which  the  New 
York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph 
Company  was  incorporated,  also  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation. 

The  evolution  of  causes  that  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
constitutes  an  interesting  and  curious  study  in  the 
history  of  the  telegraph.  Prior  to  1850  the  erec- 
tion of  telegraph  lines  had  been  spasmodic  and 
fragmentary,  without  much,  if  any,  continuity  of 
purpose.  Numerous  companies,  none  financially 
strong,  had  been  organized  East  and  West,  each 
jealous  of,  and  frequently  antagonistic  to,  others, 
until  by  185 1  over  fifty  different  companies  were  in 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manifest  absurdity,  considered  from  every  point  of 
view,  of  continuing  such  independent  organizations 
under  the  adverse  conditions  then  existing,  early 
became  apparent,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  local 
consolidations  began  to  be  effected.  Finally,  the 
larger  merger  in  April,  1856,  of  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company  (organized  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
185 1,  the  virtual  origin  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany itself),  with  many  of  those  of  the  West  to 
which  the  prophetic  name  of  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  was  given,  firmly  established  the 
concern  which  the  succeeding  years  have  extended 
into  greatness.  For  the  ten  years  succeeding  this 
important  event  the  main  office  of  the  company  con- 
tinued to  be  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Following  are  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  and  under  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  is  incorporated  and  organized,  together 
with  the  articles  of  association  and  incorporation  of 
the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company,  which  company  was  really  the 
corner-stone  upon  which  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany was  erected. 

CHAP.  265. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regu- 
lation of  Telegraph  Companies. 

Passed  April  12,  1848. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  i.  Any  number  of  persons  may  asso- 
ciate for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  line  of  wires 
of  telegraph  through  this  State,  or  from  and  to  any 
point  within  this  State,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  subject  to  the  liabilities  prescribed  in 
this  Act. 

§  2.  Such  persons,  under  their  hands  and  seal,* 
shall  make  a  certificate  which  shall  specify: 

1st.  The  name  assumed  to  distinguish  such  as- 
sociation, and  to  be  used  in  its  dealings,  and  by 
which  it  may  sue  and  be  sued. 

2d.  The  general  route  of  the  line  of  telegraph, 
designating  the  points  to  be  connected. 


•  So  in  original. 


3d.  The  capital  stock  of  such  association,  and 
the  number  of  shares  into  which  the  stock  shall  be 
divided. 

4th.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
each  of  them  respectively. 

5th.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall 
commence  and  terminate,  which  certificate  shall  be 
proved  or  acknowledged,  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  County,  where  any  office  of  such 
association  shall  be  established,  and  a  copy  thereof 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such 
acknowledgment  may  be  taken  by  any  officer  auth- 
orized to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds  of  real 
estate,  at  the  place  where  such  acknowledgment  is 
taken. 

§  3-  Upon  complying  with  the  provision  of  the 
last  preceding  section,  such  association  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is  declared  to  be,  a  body  corporate,  by  the 
name  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  designated  in  said  certi- 
ficate; and  a  copy  of  said  certificate,  duly  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  same  is  filed 
and  recorded,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  be 
used  as  evidence  in  all  courts  and  places,  for  and 
against  any  such  association. 

§  4.  Such  association  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase, receive  and  hold,  and  convey  such  real  estate, 
and  such  only  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  the  business,  and  for  effect- 
ually carrying  on  the  operations  of  such  association, 
and  may  appoint  such  directors,  officers  and  agents, 
and  make  such  prudential  rules,  regulations  and 
by-laws,  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  transaction  of 
their  business,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  States. 

§  5.  Such  association  is  authorized  to  construct 
lines  of  telegraph  along  and  upon  any  of  the  public 
roads  and  highways,  or  across  any  of  the  waters 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  by  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  fixtures,  including  posts,  piers  or  abut- 
ments, for  sustaining  the  cords  or  wires  of  such 
lines ;  provided  the  same  shall  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  incommode  the  public  use  of  said  roads  or 
highways,  or  injuriously  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
said  waters;  nor  shall  this  Act  be  so  construed  as 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  any  bridge  across 
any  of  the  waters  of  this  State. 

§6.  If  any  person  over  whose  lands  said  lines 
shall  pass,  upon  which  said  posts,  piers  or  abut- 
ments shall  be  placed,  shall  consider  himself  ag- 
grieved or  damaged  thereby,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  court  of  the  county  within  which  said 
lands  are,  on  the  application  of  such  persons,  and 
on  notice  to  said  association  (to  be  served  on  the 
President  or  any  Director),  to  appoint  five  discreet 
and  disinterested  persons  as  commissioners,  who 
shall  severally  take  an  oath  before  any  person  auth- 
orized to  administer  oaths,  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by 
this  act.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioners, or  a  majority  of  them,  to  make  a  just  and 
equitable  appraisal  of  all  the  loss  or  damage  sus- 
tained by  said  applicant,  by  reason  of  said  lines, 
posts,  piers  or  abutments;  duplicates  of  which  said 
appraisement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed 
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by  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them;  one 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  applicant,  and  the 
other  to  the  president,  or  any  director  or  officer  of 
said  association  or  corporation,  on  demand;  and  in 
case  any  damage  shall  be  adjudged  to  said  applicant, 
the  association  or  corporation  shall  pay  the  amount 
thereof,  with,  costs  of  said  appraisal,  said  costs  to 
be  liquidated  and  ascertained  in  said  award,  and  said 
commissioners  shall  receive  for  their  services  two 
dollars  for  each  day  they  are  actually  employed  in 
making  said  appraisement. 

§  7.  Any  person  who  shall  unlawfully  and  inten- 
tionally injure,  molest  or  destroy  any  of  said  lines, 
posts,  piers  or  abutments,  or  the  materials  or  prop- 
erty belonging  thereto,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  the  conviction  shall  be  had. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  association  of 
persons  organized  under  this  Act,  by  their  articles 
of  association,  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  their 
capital,  and  of  the  number  of  the  association. 

§  9.  Any  association  or  company  now  organized 
and  using  Morse's  telegraph  may  organize  a  cor- 
poration under  this  Act  on  filing  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  resolution  of  its  board  of 
directors,  signed  and  certified  by  the  officers  of  the 
company,  of  its  desire  so  to  organize,  and  upon 
publishing  notices  to  this  effect  in  some  one  news- 
paper in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  city  of  Albany,  three  months  pre- 
vious to  such  organization,  provided  that  two-fifths 
of  the  owner*  of  the  stock  of  said  company  or  as- 
sociation do  not  dissent  therefrom;  provided  that 
any  stock  or  shareholder  in  any  such  association  or 
company  may,  on  giving  thirty  days  notice  to  the 
officers,  or  any  of  them,  of  such  association  or  com- 
pany, at  any  time  before  such  organization,  refuse 
to  go  into  such  organization,  and  thereupon  such 
stock  or  shareholders  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  such  association  or  company,  the  full  value 
of  .  his  shares  or  stock  in  such  association  or  com- 
pany. 

§  10.  The  stockholders  of  every  association  or- 
ganized in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  personally  liable  for  the  payment  of 
all  debts  and  demands  against  such  association  which 
shall  be  contracted  or  which  shall  be  or  shall  be- 
come due  during  the  time  of  their  holding  such 
stock ;  but  such  liability  of  any  stockholder  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  amount,  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  him,  and  no  stockholder  shall  be 
proceeded  against  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  or 
•demand  against  such  association,  until  judgment 
thereon  shall  have  been  obtained  against  the  asso- 
ciation, and  an  execution  on  such  judgment  shall 
have  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  unless  such  association  shall  be  dissolved. 

§  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  the 
association  owning  any  telegraph  line,  doing  busi- 
ness within  this  State,  to  receive  dispatches  from 
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arid  for  other  telegraph  lines  and  associations,  and 
from  and  for  any  individual,  and  on  payment  of 
their  usual  charges  for  individuals  for  transmitting 
dispatches,  as  established  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  such  telegraph  line,  to  transmit  the  same 
with  impartiality  and  good  faith,  under  the  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  refusal 
so  to  do,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  or  persons 
sending  or  desiring  to  send  such  dispatch. 

§  12.  It  shall  likewise  be  the  duty  of  every  such 
owner  or  association  to  transmit  all  dispatches  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  under  the  like 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with 
costs  of  suit,  by  the  person  or  persons  whose  dis- 
patch is  postponed  out  of  its  order,  as  herein  pre- 
scribed ;  provided,  however,  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  proprietors  or  publishers  of  news- 
papers, for  the  transmission  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication of  intelligence  of  general  and  public  interest, 
out  of  its  regular  order. 

§  13.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

{To  be  continued) 


An  Interesting  Bit  of  War  Telegraph  History. 

BY  G.  C.  MAYNARD. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Colonel  Joseph  M.  Locke,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  retired  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  now 
eighty-four  years  old,  is  a  son  of  John  Locke,  who 
was  quite  an  eminent  chemist,  mathematician,  as- 
tronomer, inventor  of  an  electric  chronograph,  once 
a  professor  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  a  personal 
friend  of  Humboldt,  etc. 

Colonel  Locke  was  a  young  boy  when  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  an- 
nounced and  became  much  interested  in  the  subject. 
He  learned  the  Morse  alphabet  and  made  sound  sig- 
nals with  a  musical  instrument  which  were  read  by 
persons  in  some  neighboring  building  who  also  knew 
the  alphabet.  Colonel  Locke  spent  some  time  in 
Germany  and  received  a  degree  from  one  of  its  uni- 
versities. He  served  actively  through  the  Civil  War. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  with  the  Union  Army  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  marched  up  the  valley  with  the  Union  forces 
on  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  route.  One  day  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  news  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederates  should  be  communicated 
from  Locke's  side  of  the  valley  to  the  forces  oppo- 
site. They  could  not  use  the  flag  signal,  which 
might  be  seen  and  translated  by  the  Confederate 
forces.  Locke  removed  the  lens  and  eye-piece  from 
the  telescope,  split  open  a  tin  canteen  which  he  used 
as  a  reflector  which  threw  the  light  through  the 
telescope  and  using  his  hat  to  cut  off  the  light,  sig- 
naled with  the  Morse  alphabet.  His  signals  were 
seen  and  read  by  the  forces  across  the  valley. 

Colonel  Locke  does  not  assume  to  have  been  a 
telegraph  operator  and  the  instances  mentioned  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  he  really  did  any  telegraph- 
ing, but  he  is  much  interested  in  the  general  sub- 
ject of  electrical  transmission.  He  is  an  active,  very 
interesting  man  with  large  experience. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Stick  to  Your  Post. 

Soap  Creek  was  not  an  inspiring  spot  for  a  boy 
reared  tenderly  to  make  his  debut  in  the  telegraph 
arena,  and  Clint  Greenwell  gazed  ruefully  around 
him  at  the  surroundings  when  the  accommodation 
train  dropped  him  in  front  of  a  dilapidated  shack 
which  would  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  fame 
and  fortune. 

There  were  no  houses  visible  from  this  spot,  but 
it  had  been  told  the  young  operator  that  across  the 
hill  a  mile  or  two  there  was  a  settlement  where  he 
could  find  board  and  lodging. 

The  operator's  duties  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  consisted  in  reporting 
to  the  head  office,  at  Oil  City,  the  conditions  of  the 
pipe  line,  made  up  from  the  reports  of  the  pipe  line 
tester  who  made  constant  trips  between  Soap  Creek, 
mallet  in  hand,  testing  each  twenty  feet  of  pipe 
laid  along  the  route. 

The  office  was  a  rough  board  shack,  a  deal  table 
to  hold  the  Morse  instruments  and  a  couple  of  home- 
made stools. 

Adjacent  to  the  office  was  a  large  reservoir  capa- 
ble of  holding  several  thousand  barrels  of  oil.  It 
was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  oil  in  case  of  a  break 
in  the  pipe  line  and  it  was  the  chief  and  only  duty 
of  the  operator  at  Soap  Creek  to  manipulate  the 
lever  and  turn  the  oil  into  the  reservoir  should  any 
leakage  or  break  occur  in  the  pipe. 

Young  Greenwell's  duties  were,  therefore,  im- 
portant, but  in  no  way  irksome,  it  being  particu- 
larly essential  that  he  attend  strictly  to  business  and 
be  constantly  on  hand  during  working  hours  for 
any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

"The  poipe  loin  is  O.  K.,"  sang  out  Michael  Cos- 
tello  the  next  morning  as  he  put  his  homely  face  in 
the  window  of  the  little  office. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  young  Greenwell ,  "come 
in  and  get  acquainted." 

Costello  complimented  the  boy  for  his  good  for- 
tune and  luck  in  being  able  to  fill  such  an  important 
position  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  predicted  great 
things  in  store  for  him. 

So  profuse  were  the  laudations  that  Greenwell 
began  to  believe  he  had  fallen  into  a  snap  and  his 
job  was  merely  a  precursor  of  a  life-long  sinecure. 

"Tend  to  your  business,  me  bye,"  declared  Cos- 
tello, "and  yees  will  arise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
some  day." 

The  operator's  hours  were  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m., 
and  the  only  person  he  saw  all  day  was  Costello. 

There  was  little  business  going  on  over  the  wire 
and  the  legend,  "Pipe  line  O.  K.— Costello,  S.  P.," 
three  times  a  day  were  all  the  duties,  so  far,  called 
for  from  the  young  operator. 

Six  weeks  of  this  desultory  life  had  passed; 
every  message  passing  over  the  wire  had  been 
copied  for  practice  by  Greenwell  each  day,  and 
he  was  vainly  looking  for  that  recognition  of  his 
service  by  the  company,  so  earnestly  advocated  by 
Michael  Costello. 

"There's  to  be  a  grand  game  of  baseball  today 
over  there  in  Oil  City  and  ivery  mothers'  spalpeen 
is  going,"  remarked  Costello  one  day. 


At  the  mention  made  of  baseball  the  blood  in 
GreenwelFs  veins  began  to  grow  warmer  and  the 
more  he  pondered  on  the  subject  the  more  he  de- 
termined to  see  it. 

"Why,  I  have  been  here  for  six  weeks  and  have 
virtually  done  nothing  but  report  the  pipe  line  O.  K. 
three  times  a  day.  I  don't  see  much  immediate 
chance  for  me  to  rise  to  that  great  position  prophe- 
sied by  Costello.  I  don't  think  that  I  would  be  tak- 
ing any  chances  in  running  over  this  afternoon  to 
see  the  ball  game  and  I  believe  that  I  will  try  it.  No 
one  will  know  the  difference." 

Thus  debated  young  Greenwell,  as  he  hesitated 
between  pleasure  and  duty. 

"Ki,  yi,"  screamed  a  couple  of  boys  driving  a 
butcher  wagon  just  over  the  hill.  "I  say,  young 
fellow,  you  had  better  come  with  us  and  see  the  ball 
game — it  is  the  best  game  of  the  season,"  was  the 
remark  the  tempters  made,  and  which  decided 
Greenwell. 

With  a  bound  he  was  in  the  wagon,  off  to  the 
ball  game! 

"We  can  take  you  there  but  you  will  have  to  hoof 
it  back,  as  we  live  south  from  here,"  remarked  the 
occupants,  but  the  anticipation  of  a  four  or  five- 
mile  walk  merely  added  zest  to  the  afternoon's 
outing. 

The  game,  like  everything  else,  came  to  an  end; 
it  was  interesting  and  American,  and  Greenwell  did 
not  regret  the  homeward  journey  on  foot  if  he  was 
but  satisfied  that  everything  had  gone  well  with  the 
pipe  line. 

Swinging  his  shinnie  aloft  in  the  air,  he  ran, 
walked  and  dog-trotted  till  he  came  to  the  hill 
overlooking  the  little  valley  where  his  office  was 
located. 

"What  is  that  black  stuff  I  see  so  much  of  ?  It  is 
all  in  and  around  the  office  and  I  do  believe  the  pipe 
line  has  burst !" 

Looking  up  the  road,  Greenwell  discerned  a 
figure  approaching  on  horseback,  riding  at  top- 
notch  speed. 

The  rider  and  Greenwell  arrived  at  the  office 
simultaneously. 

"Are  you  the  operator  here?"  queried  the 
stranger. 

"I  am,"  replied  Greenwell. 

You  hain't,  neither,"  ejaculated  the  horseman: 
"you  mean  you  were  the  operator,  but  you  hain't 
the  operator  no  more,"  and  the  stranger  smiled 
ironically. 

"Dontcherknow  what  John  D.  will  do  to  you?" 
he  continued.  "Why,  you  have  lost  50,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  and  John  D.  will  make  you  work  the 
rest  of  your  life,  for  nothing,  to  pay  for  this." 

An  oil  train  with  a  caboose  attached  to  the  rear 
hove  in  sight.  A  whispered  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween operator  and  conductor,  and  a  minute  later 
Greenwell  boarded  the  oil  train  for  his  Cleveland 
home. 

His  mother  welcomed  him  home,  quieting  all  his 
misgivings,  but  urging  him  to  gather  a  lesson  from 
the  incident  which  would  be  of  lasting  value. 

Clint  Greenwell  never  called  for  his  pay  at  the 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  he  often 
related  that  the  experience  was  salutary  and  lasting. 
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The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Much  activity  was  being  displayed  by  the  New 
York  members  of  the  Pleiades  Club  on  the  fields 
surrounding  the  Telegraphers'  Tabernacle,  and 
the  air  reverberated  with  the  sound  of  the  ham- 
mer. 

This  activity  was  being  manifest  in  the  con- 
struction of  old-fashioned  balloons,  shambling 
dirigibles  and  the  more  graceful  aeroplane. 

Of  course  it  was  really  not  necessary  for  the 
spirits  on  the  planet  Mars  to  have  any  such  slow 
means  of  locomotion  but  the  idea  seemed  to  keep 
busy  and  active  and  be  entertaining  to  their 
friends. 

The  air  craft  was  unique  in  appearance  and 
novel  in  design,  and  would  have  been  considered 
marvelous  on  Mother  Earth. 

Many  hundreds  of  ex-New  York  telegraphers 
were  on  the  plaza,  engaged  in  more  serious  con- 
versation than  was  generally  their  wont.  The 
interest  centered  on  the  war  and  the  devastation 
being  created  by  the  U-boats. 

"I  have  the  greatest  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
ability  of  Tom  Edison  to  cope  successfully  with 
this  menace,"  said  Biff  Cook,  "just  as  he  has 
mastered  many  another  difficult  problem.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  even  now  his  keen  brain  has  in- 
vented a  device  to  offset  the  machinations  of  the 
submarine.  I  don't  like  to  see  our  American  boys 
engaged  in  this  strife  and  hope  that  Lncle  Sam's 
entrance  into  the  arena  will  have  the  moral  effect 
of  bringing  on  the  hoped  for  peace,"  and  "Biff" 
sat  down  after  prolonged  applause. 

The  New  York  aeroplane  club  invited  their 
friends  for  a  whirl  through  space,  their  object 
being  to  try  and  meet  the  "Thunderbolt  ex- 
press" which  was  expected  hourly  bearing  George 
\Y.  Conkling. 

Some  hundred  miles  down  the  line,  the  "Thun- 
derbolt express"  was  stopped  and  Mr.  Conkling 
stepped  aboard  the  dirigible  "Gotham"  (Tom 
Ragen,  commander),  where  he  was  saluted  by 
whistles  laden  with  "73,"  etc. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  pleased  with  his  reception 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  listening  to  the 
latest  news  from  Mother  Earth  as  delivered  by 
America's  fastest  telegrapher. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Mag- 
netic Club  tonight  in  the  Telegraphers'  Taber- 
nacle and  you  are  all  invited  to  come  and  have  a 
good  time. 

The  speaker  was  John  W.  Mackay,  and  as  his 
voice  rang:  out  in  hospitable  notes,  a  tumult  of 
apnlause  broke  out  on  every  side,  which  assured 
a  full  house. 

The  irrepressible  John  XV.  Kelly  promised  to 
"be  on  hand  to  entertain  the  gathering  as  "onlv 
Kelly  can." 

Former  telegraph  presidents,  general  superin- 
tendents, superintendents,  construction  superin- 
tendents, -linemen,  managers,  operators,  chiefs 
and  wiremen  all  promised  to  take  part  in  the 
"Hanouet  which  was  destined  to  be  a  never-forgot- 
ten-affair. 


Music  was  the  feature  of  the  banquet  and  all 
the  patriotic  pieces  were  played  and  encored  to 
the  echo. 

J.  W.  Kelly  was  more  than  usualh-  at  home 
and  his  songs  and  jokes  kept  the  audience  in  a  roar. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Belvidere  Brooks,  Alfred  S.  Brown,  "Biff" 
Cook,  Charlie  Parr,  Tom  Dolan,  A.  E.  Sink, 
Jimmy  Hennessey,  Ed.  Delaney  and  others. 

"We  have  had  such  a  nice  time  this  evening 
and  we  have  all  been  very  much  entertained," 
said  Belvidere  Brooks,  "and  as  none  of  us  are 
tired,  supposing  we  take  an  air  flight  in  our  ma- 
chines by  way  of  recreation,  and  when  we  return 
the  members  of  the  Morse  Club  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  tarry  at  our  big  round  table  and 
partake  of  the  Club's  hospitality." 

Events  were  occurring  rather  fast,  but  there 
was  nobody  disinclined  to  have  all  the  enjoyment 
there  was  in  sight,  and  after  a  joyful  aerial  ride, 
the  Morse  Club  rooms  began  filling  up. 

A  diversion  of  programme  was  made  and  many 
ladies,  known  to  the  profession,  were  present. 

The  speakers  were:  Alfred  S.  Downer  and  his 
brother  David.  Gillie  Olmstead,  Henry  A.  Bo- 
gardus,  Gib  Merrill,  George  Fagan,  Hank  Cowan 
and  others. 

Those  present  besides  those  mentioned  were : 
William  Orton.  Norvin  Green,  C.  A.  Tinker, 
E.  D.  L.  Sweet.  R.  H.  Rochester,  D.  Rich,  Stephen 
D.  Field  and  his  uncle  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Moses  G. 
Farmer,  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  Alfred  Vail,  Ed.  Leslie, 
Fred  N.  Bassett,  P.  V.  DeGraw,  Ham.  Young, 
L.  B.  McCarthv,  Dennis  Doran,  H.  H.  Ward. 
W.  D.  Schramf  J.  W.  Morlan.  W.  L.  Waugh. 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Maurice  Brick.  D.  B.  Mitchell, 
Thomas  P.  Scullv,  ].  A.  Henneberry,  E.  E.  Ste- 
wart, James  McParlan.  H.  V.  Shelley,  M.  H.  Red- 
ding. Lant  Jones,  H.  P.  Dwight,  J.  C.  Hinchman. 
William  J.  Holmes  and  many  others  well  known 
on  earth  several  years  ago. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

Miss  Rae  Folsom,  private  secretary  to  General 
Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt,  of  the  Western  Division, 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake  and  is  again 
at  her  desk.  Miss  Folsom  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
Mr.  Gaunt's  staff,  due  to  her  intelligence  and  busi- 
ness sagacity,  coupled  with  the  thorough  training 
for  the  position  which  she  occupies. 

Herbert  Brown,  commercial  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  district,  is  in  receipt  of  a  picture  of  the 
veterans  of  Company  K,  Oregon  National  Guard, 
which  displays  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Brown  taken 
with  the  rest  of  his  comrades.  A  picture  of  the 
editor  of  this  department  is  also  in  the  group.  Mr. 
Thrown  was  formerly  sergeant  of  Company  K  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

I  iberty  Bond  subscriptions  from  all  departments 
in  the  Western  Division  amounted  to  approximately 
$4^0,000. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  force  of  the  Chicago 
office  is  with  C.  Howard  Shell,  in  the  death  of  his 
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father,  who  passed  away  in  Pierce,  111.,  last  week, 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Lieutenant  Chester  Wright,  once  upon  a  time  a 
member  of  this  force  and  who  has  been  lately  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

General  Manager  C.  H.  Gaunt  will  vacate  his 
present  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor,  removing  to  the 
fifth  floor,  now  partly  occupied  by  the  division  traf- 
fic department.  The  entire  sixth  floor  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  operating  room,  which  is  expanding 
rapidly. 

The  office  of  Chief  Operator  Evan  T.  Jones 
has  been  moved  to  Room  409,  the  space  vacated 
by  Commercial  Superintendent,  John  C.  Nelson, 
who  is  now  located  in  the  Webster  Building. 

Hereafter,  all  employes  of  this  office  will  be 
paid  once  a  week,  on  Friday.  To  some,  the  inno- 
vation will  be  hailed  with  delight ;  to  others  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  while  to  many  it 
will  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  all  of  which  goes 
to  prove  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make 
a  world. 

David  S.  Anderson,  for  many  years  manager  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  office,  and  so  well  known  to 
visitors  at  the  Old  Timers'  gatherings,  is  work- 
ing for  a  brokerage  firm  in  Chicago. 

Frank  Richardson,  formerly  a  well  known 
member  of  this  force,  is  night  manager  of  an  im- 
portant branch  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Chicago  Postal. 

E.  \V.  Collins,  general  superintendent,  and  su- 
perintendent C.  A.  Comstock,  visited  Detroit, 
Pontiac,  Flint,  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  Lansing,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  and  Kalamazoo,  during  the  fore  part  of 
June,  the  object  being  to  note  and  improve  con- 
ditions for  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  the 
comfort  of  employes.  These  officials  always  have 
a  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  welcomed  everywhere.  During 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Collins  his  daughter  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  she  was  operated  on  for 
appendicitis,  but  she  passed  the  ordeal  safely  and 
is  now  on  the  highway  to  recovery.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Chicago,  Mr.  Comstock  took  his  son 
to  the  hospital  for  a  minor  operation,  and  the 
young  man  is  himself  again. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Looney  of  Indianapolis  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  get  in  line,  and  on  June 
16  he  went  to  a  hospital  for  the  removal  of  some 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  his  office  reports  him 
doing  nicely.  Mr.  J.  G.  Blake,  special  agent,  is 
looking  after  Mr.  Looney's  district  temporarily. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Whalen,  manager,  New  York  office, 
recently  visited  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  is 
now  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Whalen  always  finds  a 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  operators 
everywhere,  because  of  the  wholesomeness  of  his 
presence  and  the  inspiration  he  imparts. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  were  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  business  recently,  Mr.  Reynolds  re- 


turning direct  to  New  York,  and  Mr.  Capen  go- 
ing South  on  company  business. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Thomas  has  returned  from  a  ten 
days'  trip  in  the  sixth  district. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Shaw,  division  electrical  engi- 
neer, Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Divi- 
sion electrical  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  the  former  incumbent,  Mr.  V.  V.  Ste- 
venson, having  succeeded  Mr.  C.  L.  Lewis  as 
superintendent  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  W.  L.  Simp- 
son will,  no  doubt,  succeed  Mr.  Shaw  as  Divi- 
sion Electrical  Engineer  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  a  man  of  irreproachable  character  and  high 
ideals,  as  is  also  his  probable  successor,  Mr. 
Simpson. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Powers,  manager  operating  depart- 
ment, Chicago,  spent  a  week  in  Detroit  recently, 
looking  over  traffic  conditions  at  that  office,  and 
consulting  with  Chief  Operator  Macksey  relative 
to  the  general  service. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

When  anyone  desires  electrical  or  other  educa- 
tional books,  Vibroplexes,  or  wishes  to  subscribe 
for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  why  delay 
when  local  agents  of  this  publication  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  office  in  the  country?  Our  agents 
are  enterprising  and  will  be  glad  to  promptly  attend 
to  every  order  placed  with  them.  If  you  do  not 
know  who  the  local  agent  is  in  your  office,  make 
inquiries  and  place  your  orders  intended  for  this 
office  through  him.  He  will  give  them  immediate 
attention. 


New  York  Postal 

I.  Feldman,  of  the  main  office,  was  married  on 
June  10  to  Miss  Tillie  Greenside,  formerly  of  Sears, 
'Roebuck  Company. 

R.  M.  Telschow,  the  well-known  writer,  identified 
with  the  main  office  force,  will  return  to  duty  on 
July  2  after  enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

The  traffic  department  alone  subscribed  for 
$114,200  worth  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds.  The  di- 
vision and  other  offices  located  in  this  building 
were  also  very  liberal  in  their  responses  to  the 
needs  of  the  government  in  their  subscriptions 
for  bonds. 

G.  E.  Palmer,  chief  operator,  presented  the 
mascots  to  the  first  two  baseball  teams  at  the 
theatre  party  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Western  Union  Educational  Society  in  the  Lex- 
ington Theatre  on  June  14. 

Hobart  Mason,  circuit  layout  and  routing  en- 
gineer in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  gave  a  talk  on  "Circuit  Layouts"  before 
the  Western  Union  Educational  Society  on  June  27. 

Fred  Bauer  of  the  automatic  department,  who 
has  been  doing  government  service  in  Long  Is- 
land City,  was  shot  while  on  duty.  It  is  thought 
that  the  shot  was  fired  from  an  automobile.  Mr. 
Bauer  suffered  a  serious  injury  to  the  knee.  . 
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R.  F.  Drehner,  division  automatic  supervisor 
was  married  on  June  10  to  Miss  T.  McElroy  of 
the  automatic  department. 

Among  other  marriages  were  P.  J.  Reilly  of  the 
Central  Cable  Office  to  Miss  A.  G.  Carroll  an 
automatic  operator;  W.  A.  Ingham  of  this  office 
to  Miss  Minnie  Metzler,  statistical  clerk,  and  B. 
Gesicki  of  the  operating  department  to  Miss  May 
Duffy,  an  automatic  operator.  . 

Michael  Kenney,  aged  forty-seven  years,  a  por- 
ter in  this  office,  died  of  heart  trouble  on  June  10. 

The  Marine  Department  has  been  attached  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  will  soon  be  in  uniform. 

V.  G.  Wallace,  at  present  working  in  this  of- 
fice as  an  operator,  wears  the  King's  medal  for 
bravery  under  fire  in  restoring  communication  at 
the  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge,  France.  He  is  a  Cana- 
dian operator  and  is  working  in  New  York  dur- 
ing his  furlough. 

J.  T.  Ewing,  all  night  chief  operator,  is  on  va- 
cation and  is  relieved  by  E.  J.  Liston. 

Liberty  Loan  buttons  are  now  worn  by  almost 
every  employe  in  the  office. 

Those  desiring  to  place  orders  for  subscriptions 
or  electrical  and  educational  books  can  have  their 
wishes  promptly  attended  to  by  S.  Heiman  of  the 
division  traffic  superintendent's  office  who  is 
agent  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  cover- 
ing all  departments  in  the  24  Walker  Street  building. 

A  large  silk  flag,  6  by  9  feet,  has  been  placed 
on  the  wall  in  the  16  Broad  Street  Central  Cable 
Office.  Superintendent  W.  A.  McAllister  and  the 
entire  staff  are  proud  of  the  emblem. 

Eighteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds  were  sold  to  the  Central  Cable  Of- 
fice force. 

The  father  of  John  Morison,  supervisor  in  charge 
of  ways,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  died  May  18. 

Frank  Mittag,  a  clerk  at  195  Broadway  for  many 
years,  and  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  entire 
staff,  died  May  21. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Philadelphia  Postal  employes  are  more  than  en- 
thusiastic about  "crops."  Nearly  every  one  in  the 
main  office  has  a  "back  yard  farm,,,  and  the  topic  in 
general  now-a-days  is  "How's  your  garden  ?"  It 
is  surprising  the  number  of  "back  yard  farmers" 
we  have. 

Our  burglar  department  has  more  than  outgrown 
itself  in  our  new  quarters.  In  addition  to  enlarging 
the  switchboard  by  several  panels,  it  has  eventually 
crowded  out  the  messenger  boys'  tailoring  depart- 
ment to  the  subway-basement  to  make  room  for 
an  additional  burglar  alarm  equipment  that  is  bein? 
installed  under  the  supervision  of  City  Foreman 
W.  M.  Fitzgerald. 

F.  D.  Burke,  master  carpenter;  J.  M.  Eder,  cable 
department,  and  A.  G.  Carpenter,  office  electrician, 
have  moved  their  departments  to  1617  Ranstead 
Street,  occupying  a  three-story  building  for  their 
departments,  on  account  of  the  burglar-alarm  de- 
partment requiring  their  former  location. 


Joseph  Truedell,  of  our  burglar-alarm  depart- 
ment, had  the  experience  of  capturing  a  notorious 
thief  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  house  in  the  fashion- 
able section  of  Philadelphia,  while  answering  an 
"alarm."   This  is  one  of  his  many  captures. 

Among  recent  visitors  here  were  vice-president 
and  general  manager  E.  Reynolds,  vice-president 
C.  C.  Adams,  and  manager  J.  J.  Whalen,  of  New 
York. 


Denver  Western  Union. 

In  the  Morse  department  we  have  several  new 
faces:  Wm.  N.  Morris,  former  wire  chief  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Pueblo  is  now  repeater  attendant  at 
Denver;  J.  D.  McLachlan,  repeater  attendant,  trans- 
ferred to  Denver  from  Ogden ;  operators  M.  C. 
Nelson,  R.  P.  Creelman,  W.  R.  Calaway,  of  Casper 
fame;  B.  N.  Devin,  transferred  from  Seattle,  Wash; 
E.  H.  Arnold,  H.  R.  Bird,  transferred  from  Kansas 
City. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Vanderhoof  has  been  confined  to 
her  home  for  some  time  with  a  broken  arm  but  she 
is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  are  pleased  to 
welcome  R.  P.  Cowarden  back  to  the  plant  depart- 
ment. Daniel  W.  Vaughn,  repeater  attendant  has 
left  the  service  and  we  understand  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  telephone  company.  Geo. 
M.  McGill,  has  been  transferred  to  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

Miss  Nora  Lea  was  married  recently  and  left  the 
key  for  life  on  the  ranch.  Louis  G.  Kirchenblatt, 
one  of  pur  faithful  file  clerks  has  enlisted  in  the 
navy. 

In  the  automatic  department  the  new  arrivals  are : 
M.  E.  Loomis,  from  San  Francisco,  night  trick 
traffic  regulation;  C.  Q.  Adams,  from  Great  Falls, 
student  traffic  regulation  and  W.  Bucker,  multiplex 
student  traffic  regulation. 

Miss  L.  Lindstrom  is  relieving  Mr.  Blackwood 
during  his  vacation,  having  charge  of  the  traffic 
in  the  multiplex  department. 

In  the  telephone  department,  Mrs.  Lulu  Ryan  has 
returned  to  the  Morse  department  and  Mr.  Cox  is 
doing  the  day  shift  alone.  Miss  Georgia  Flint  has 
been  transferred  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Miss  Lola 
Hollister  comes  to  Denver  from  the  telephone  de- 
partment at  Colorado  Springs.  Miss  Gracia  Jones 
was  transferred  to  Colorado  Springs  but  had  to  re- 
turn to  Denver  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
stand  the  altitude  at  the  Springs.  We  have  in  the 
telephone  department  new  students  as  follows: 
Margaret  McEnroe,  Madaline  Barkley,  Helen  Zuber, 
Marie  Tulford,  Irene  McWharter,  Lillie  Anderson, 
Gladys  Craigie,  Rhoda  Slee. 

The  new  additions  to  the  multiplex  school  are: 
Gertrude  Mason,  Elizabeth  Ljungvall,  Hielen  Swan, 
Rita  Kohn,  Alvira  Hyden,  Evelyn  McEnroe,  and 
Dorothy  Okerstrom.  . 

In  the  Morse  school  the  recent  additions  are: 
Miss  Hazel  Crowl,  of  Antonito,  Col.,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Wheatley,  of  Canon  City.  Miss  Blanche 
Wing  has  been  given  a  position  as  manager  at 
Golden,  Col.  Arvid  E.  Smith  and  H.  H.  Hamilton 
have  also  taken  positions  in  the  Denver  Morse  de- 
partment. 
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Los  Angeles  Notes. 

Jack  Beaton,  well  known  in  commercial  and 
railroad  telegraph  circles,  for  several  years  past 
operator  in  the  general  telegraph  offices,  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
joined  the  Signal  Corps  and  is  located  at  Angel 
Island. 


St.  Louis  Western  Union. 

Nearly  all  the  employes  of  this  company  in  St. 
Louis  purchased  Liberty  Bonds  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan  offered  by  the  company.  The  total 
amounted  to  $35,000  or  more,  of  which  $24,000  was 
from  traffic  employes.  The  $50  bond  was  in  the 
greatest  demand. 

The  Western  Union  Electrical  Society  gave  its 
seventh  annual  river  excursion  on  the  steamer 
"Alton,"  Thursday  evening  June  21.  The  weather 
and  river  conditions  were  ideal,  and  the  entertain- 
ment programme,  consisting  of  songs  and  recita- 
tions, interspersed  by  dancing,  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  400  or  more  members  and  their  families  and 
friends  aboard  the  boat. 


New  Book  on  Storage  Batteries. 

"Storage  Batteries  Simplified''  is  the  title  of  a 
recently  published  book,  by  Victor  W.  Page,  which 
gives  the  operating  principles  and  describes  the 
care  and  industrial  applications  of  storage  batteries. 
It  is  a  non-technical  but  authoritative  treatise  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  modern  storage  bat- 
teries &nd  outlining  the  basic  operation  of  the  lead- 
ing types.  It  also  describes  the  methods  of  con- 
struction, charging,  maintenance  and  repair,  and 
all  practical  applications  of  commercial  batteries 
are  shown  and  described.  The  book  has  been  writ- 
ten with  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  American 
storage  battery  makers  and  is  fully  illustrated. 
Generally,  it  covers  the  discovery  of  storage  bat- 
teries; how  they  differ  in  construction;  storage 
battery  defects;  charging  methods  and  uses.  There 
are  two  folding  inserts  showing  the  application  of 
storage  batteries  to  submarine  boats.  The  Edison 
Storage  Battery  comes  in  for  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  its  construction  and  advantages.  There  arc 
208  pages  and  89  illustrations. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50  per  copy.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  .Telephone 
Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York* 

Sending  by  Lung  Power. — It  is  announced  that 
a  new  telegraph  sending  device  has  been  brought 
out  which  operates  by  puffs  of  air  from  the  lungs, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  key. 
Instead  of  manipulating  a  key  the  operator  makes 
dots- and  dashes  by  vibrating  the  air  with  his  voice 
in  front  of  something  similar  to  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter, which  opens  and  closes  the  circuit.  It  looks 
to  us  as  if  a  terrible  upheaval  would  occur  among 
dots  and  dashes  if  the  "sender"  should  lose  the 
proper  key  to  his  voice.  The  new  device,  however, 
should  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to  weak-lunged  oper- 
ators. It  will  build  them  up  physically  and  the  tele- 
graph fraternity  will  become  models  of  physical 


development.  Operators  under  the  new  order  of 
things  will  become  very  ''Chesty/'  It  will  be  a 
grand  and  inspiring  sight  to  watch  operators  in  a 
large  operating  room  puffing  dots  and  dashes  into 
their  instruments,  and  no  doubt  the  dilated  cheeks 
will  remind  one  of  a  brass  band. 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  issued  the  proceedings  of 
the  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York, 
March  14.  Mr.  M.  J.  O'Leary,  secretary  of  the 
association,  195  Broadway,  New  Ybrk,  will  be  glad 
to  give  anyone  information  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages of  membership  therein. 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  Northern  District  Manager, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Cable  System,  Liver- 
pool, England,  in  remitting  to  cover  his  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year  writes:  "I  much  enjoy 
reading  the  Age  which  I  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing, finding  it  not  only  valuable  for  the  technical 
information,  but  also  for  the  up-to-date  news  fur- 
nished regarding  the  American  telegraph  world 
generally. " 

Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


33d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

President,  -  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin    F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,227,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  -  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law 
of  New  York 

"No  man  spends  exactly  what  he  earns.  He  is  either 
in  debt  or  ahead  of  the  game.  Keep  ahead  by  saving 
a  little  constantly  and  regularly.   Begin  now." 
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WNttrn  Union  Building ,  16  Dey  Street,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.  in. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030,  SL30  to  4.30  pun.. 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolsphons  Building,  24  Walker  Street.  Room  1129.  Dally 
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Saturdays  1  p.  m. 
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Demand  for  Operators  for  Government  Service. 

The  demand  for  operators,  as  a  result  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  for  the  signal 
service,  is  beginning  to  loom  up  as  a  very  large 
problem  for  the  telegraph,  railroad  and  other  in- 
terests employing  large  numbers  of  operators. 
These  concerns  will  have  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  help  it  needs,  and  how  to  do  it  and 
conserve  their  own  interests  is  a  hard  problem 
for  them  to  solve.  Operators  cannot  be  made  in 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think.  It  takes  long  practice  to  become 
sufficiently  proficient  to  be  entrusted  with  impor- 
tant business,  and  how  the  problem  is  to  be  met 


is  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  interests 
concerned.  It  is  a  trying  situation  indeed,  but 
the  companies  will  probably  find  a  way  out  of  it 
so  the  public  business  will  not  suffer  materially. 


Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

All  things  have  an  origin,  but  few  of  us  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  most  familiar 
things  and  institutions  about  us,  yet  the  history 
of  human  achievements  is  one  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating studies  one  can  take  up. 

Comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  employed 
by  the  telegraph  companies  can  tell  how  the  com- 
panies came  into  being,  how  they  grew  and  how 
they  became  the  great  agencies  of  progress  that 
they  are  today. 

The  article  on  the  "Origin  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,"  which  we  began 
publishing  in  our  July  I  issue,  and  continue  in 
the  present  issue,  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  telegraph  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  There 
were  no  telegraph  laws  then  because  there  was 
no  need  for  them.  In  1847  ^aws  were  passed  in 
New  York  State  for  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  telegraph  companies  and  in  reading 
them  over  one  is  impressed  with  the  thorough- 
ness and  completeness  with  which  the  work  was 
done.  Very  few  amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  original  act.  The  early  lawmakers  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
future  of  the  telegraph  because  they  provided  so 
well  in  the  laws  they  passed  for  its  proper  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  refreshing  to  look 
backward  occasionally  and  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  companies.  In  this  way  we  can  note 
the  great  progress  they  are  making  toward  render- 
ing perfect  service. 

The  Wonders  of  Electricity. 

When  a  person  speaks  into  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter his  words  are  not  carried  over  the  wire  to 
the  receiver  and  listener  at  the  other  end  as  many 
uninformed  people  suppose,  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  classes  electricity  as  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful of  natural  agencies.  It  is  something  like 
sending  a  message  by  code.  A  coded  message 
must  first  be  written  in  plain  English,  then  it 
must  be  coded  and  transmitted  in  this  form,  then, 
on  receipt,  it  must  be  decoded,  or  deciphered,  so 
it  can  be  made  intelligible  again.  So  it  is  with  a 
telephone  commuincation.  The  "words"  trans- 
mitted over  the  wire  to  the  receiver  are  not 
sounds  at  all,  nor  sound  waves,  or  anything  like 
sounds  or  words,  but  just  simply  a  succession  of 
electric  waves,  because  nothing  else  can  go  over 
a  wire  electrically.  These  waves,  or  disturbances 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  electric  current,  act  upon 
the  receiver  in  such  a  manner  that  the  original 
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voice  waves  that  brought  them  into  being  are 
reproduced,  and  we  hear  what  we  call  the  voice, 
but  it  is  not  the  voice  at  all. 

This  intermediary  action  of  electricity  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  electricity,  rind 
who  dare  say,  or  predict,  what  the  further  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  may  lead  to  eventually. 

We  have  yet  to  discover  a  way  to  see  by  elec- 
tricity, and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
feat  will  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  mechanism. 
The  world  is  waiting  for  such  an  invention,  but 
like  all  other  new  ideas,  development  is  slow. 
When  the  result  is  accomplished  and  announced 
to  the  world  many  will  say,  "how  simple ;  why 
didn't  someone  think  of  that  before,"  but  the 
man  who  wfins  the  prize  knows  why  it  was  not 
thought  of  before.  He  knows  that  right  in  front 
of  him  there  are  many  wonderful  things  to  be  re- 
vealed, but  men  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  they  can  look  into  the  future  and  see  what 
it  has  in  store.  Byron  said  "the  best  of  prophets 
of  the  future  is  the  past." 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JUNE  19. 

1,230,117.  Telephone  Exchange.  To  H.  F. 
Clausen,  New  York. 

1,230,170.  Telephony.  To  M.  L.  Johnson, 
Chicago,  111. 

1,230,410.  Operator's  Key.  To  W.  Kaisling, 
Chicago,  111. 

1,230,421.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.   To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,230,553.  Telephone  Booth  and  the  Method  of 
Manufacturing  the  same.  To  A.  Beran,  Hirsch- 
wang,  Austria. 

1,230,564.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,230,565  and  1,230,566.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.    To  II.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,230,578.  Telephone  Signaling  System.  To. 
E.  E.  Hinrichsen,  New  York. 

1,230,582.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
L.  H.  Johnson,  New  York. 

1,2^0,6^9.  Semi- Automatic  Telephone  System. 
To  B*.  D.  Willis,  Chicago,  111. 

1,230,694.  Two  wire  to  Three  Wire  Telephone 
System.  To  E.  D.  Fales,  Chicago,  111. 

1,230,807.  Telegraph  Sending  and  Recording- 
Device.    To  L.  C.  Shearer,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

•SST'KD  JUX!-:  26. 

1 ,230,83 Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  G. 
Babcock,  Chicago,  111. 

1,230,884.  Telephonic  Apparatus.  To  C.  -For- 
gues,  Paris,  France. 

1,230,956.  Microphone.  To  A.  Vaugean,  A.  de 
Lavandevra  and  W.  Garthwaite,  Paris,  France. 

1.230,996.  Telephone  System.  To.  E.  E. 
Clement,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,231,013.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.   To  C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1.231,024.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  E. 
E.  Hinrichsen,  New  York. 

1,231,085  and  1,231,086.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.   To  A.  B.  Sperry,  New  York. 


1,231,095.  Telephone  Transmitter.  To  Naho 
Tannaka,  New  York. 

1,231,140.  Telegraph  System.  To  A.  F.  Dixon, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

1,231,319.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To  C. 
S.  Winston,  Chicago,  111. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  July  12: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co   121 

Mackay  Companies  82^4-83 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64*4  -64 U 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par 

value  $5.00)    2~s 

Western  Union    93^ 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Crosby,  a  well-known  electrical 
engineer  and  author  of  electrical  and  other  books, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  Gisu  J.  Olafson,  manager  of  telegraphs 
and  telephone,  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  is  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  was  in  New  York  June  28. 
He  called  on  many  friends  while  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Ashton  G.  Saylor,  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  Division,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York,  who  retired  from  active 
service  last  August,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Maine. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  former  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  who 
underwent  a  slight  operation  four  weeks  ago,  is 
now  entirely  recovered.  He  will  spend  the  month 
of  August  in  the  Adirondacks  on  vacation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Vansize,  patent  attorney  and  electrical 
expert,  of  New  York,  has  opened  an  office  at  160 
Broadway,  and  is  associated  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Baker 
in  exploiting  the  Radio  Talking  Picture  'Corporation. 

M*\  r.  Y.  Bu*T-r*!.:\  a  well  known  operator  in 
the  Associated  Press  office  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 
and  one  of  the  prize  winners  at  the  telegraph  tourna- 
ment in  San  Francisco,  in  August,  1915,  recently 
passed  examinations  in  that  city  for  admission  to 
the  bar. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ritter,  formerly  sales  engineer  of  the 
Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
company,  with  headquarters  at  the  factory  at.  Gar- 
wood, N.  J.  Mr.  B.  A.  Hinman,  for  several  years 
sales  engineer  in  the  signal  department,  has  been 
made  sales  engineer  for  the  signal  and  selector  de- 
partments, vice  Mr.  Ritter,  with  headquarters  at 
the  company's  offices  at  50  Church  Street,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frans  J.  Fransson,  the  head  of  the  electri- 
cal laboratory,  Svenska,  A.  B.  Gas  Accumulator 
Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  is  in  New  York- 
studying  electrical  conditions  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Fransson  expects  to  return  to  Sweden  in  October. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss,  of  Rye. 
N.  Y.,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  last  month 
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and  were  surrounded  by  their  three  children,  ten 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren.  One 
of  the  blessings  which  was  recognized  by  the  family 
assembled  was  the  fact  that  during  their  married 
life  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  realize  the 
sorrow  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  with  the  late  E.  A.  Calahan  was 
the  organizer  and  he  was  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company 
in  1867.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  American  District  Telegraph 
Company  and  christened  it  that  name.  This  was  in 
1 87 1.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  older 
members  of  the  telegraphic  fraternity. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Offices  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This 
company,  as  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  will  maintain 
its  offices  in  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  depots  as 
heretofore  and  its  wires  will  be  kept  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  pole  lines  as  in  the  past.  The  com- 
pany will  keep  its  present  offices  in  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  stations  at  New  York;  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia ;  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  left  New  York 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  July  1 1  on  a  general  trip  of 
inspection.    He  will  be  absent  about  one  month. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Simpson  has  been  appointed  division 
electrical  engineer  at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  C 
Shaw,  who  has  been  transferred  to  a  like  position 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mr.  Simpson  was  Mr. 
Shaw's  assistant  in  Chicago  for  the  past  three  years, 
previous  to  which  time  he  was  manager  at  La 
Junta,  Colo. 

Managers  Appointed. — Miss  Clara  Thompson, 
Waynesboro,  Ga. ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Lovett,  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
Mr.  Carl  Chapman,  Franklin,  Ind.;  Mr.  R.  E. 
Cooney,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Mr.  M.  D.  Grubbs, 
Paducah,  Ky. ;  C.  E.  Spivey,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Frank 
C.  Bagby,  Grand  Island,  Xeb. ;  W.  Shiflet, 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 


H.  C.  Shaw,  Division  Electrical  Engineer,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shaw,  division  electrical  engineer,  at 
Chicago,  who  was  on  July  1  appointed  division  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  Pacific  Division  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  as  briefly  announced  in 
the  July  1  issue,  was  born  in  Ohio,  December  23, 
1875,  and  studied  telegraphy  while  employed  as 
messenger  in  a  railroad  office  at  Hudson,  Mich.  He 
was  first  employed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1894,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  operator  and  chief  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  and 
Chicago. 

In  1903  he  became  manager  of  La  Junta,  Col.,  a 
repeater  station,  and  in  1905  was  transferred  to  the 
managership  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  division  electrical  engineer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, his  headquarters  being  transferred  to  Chicago 
in  191 1.    Now,  after  six  and  one-half  years  in  Chi- 


cago, he  has  been  returned  to  California,  the  land 
of  his  adoption  and  desire. 

John  W.  Jackson,  aged  fifty-five  years,  chief 
operator  for  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  died  June  18,  of  heart  failure. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Liberty  Bond  Subscription. — Twenty-one  thou- 
sand employes  of  this  company  subscribed  for 
Liberty  Bonds,  the  amount  being  $1,825,000.  Mr. 
Lewis  Dresdner,  treasurer  of  the  company,  has  this 
matter  in  hand.  The  officials  feel  gratified  at  the 
splendid  showing  made. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the 
Eiastern  Division,  New  York,  is  making  an  ex- 
tended trip  throughout  his  division. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Crowder,  equipment  layout 
engineer,  New  York,  was  married  at  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  Wednesday,  June  27,  to  Miss  Teressa  Roberta 
Matthews. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Peebles,  manager  of  the  Western 
L'nion  Telegraph  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  telegraph  trade  section  of 
the  International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs,  suc- 
ceeding W.  C.  Carswell,  manager  of  the  Western 
Union,  Topeka,  Kan.,  office. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  manager  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 
has  been  transferred  as  manager  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  B.  X.  Roney,  manager  of  the  Bloomington, 
111.,  office  has  been  advanced  to  the  management 
of  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  office  of  this  company. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Craighead,  chief  operator  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  wire  chief  at 
Dallas,  vice  I.  D.  Hough,  resigned. 

Appointments  to  Signal  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. — The  following  employes  of  this  company 
have  been  appointed  first  lieutenants  of  the  Signal 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps :  J.  A.  Hart  and  W.  A.  Wal- 
lace of  the  office  of  vice-president  W.  X.  Fash- 
baugjh ;  M.  H.  Stockberger  and  C.  B.  Glann  of  vice- 
president  G.  M.  Yorke's  office,  and  J.  D.  Felsen- 
held  of  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Nathan,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Division.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Clokey  of  vice-president  Yorke's  office  has 
been  appointed  captain. 

The  Morse  Electric  Club  will  omit  its  usual' 
summer  outing  this  year  on  account  of  the  war 
conditions,  but  will  probably  hold  its  regular  fall 
dmner. 

Mr.  Conrad  O.  Fretheim  has  been  appointed 
Morse  supervisor  in  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  office. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Canada,  manager  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  managership  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Ya.,  office,  vice  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  advanced  to 
the  managership  of  the  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  office. 

The  Earnings  Report  of  this  company  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30,  19 16  and  191 7,  shows 
the  following  results:       lgl7  l()l6 

Total  Revenues  ...$36,422,757.00  $29,244,150.00 


Maintenance  Repairs, 
and  Reserved  for 

Depreciation  .  .  .  .$  4,468,524.00    $  3,930,650.00 
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*0  ther  Operating 
Expenses,  includ- 
ing Rent  of  Leased 

Lines  and  Taxes.  24,462,681.00  18,668,462.00 


Total  Expenses  $28,931,205.00  $22,599,112.00 


Balance  $  7,491,552.00   $  6,645,038.00 

Deduct   Interest  on 

Bonded  Debt   665,925.00  665,925.00 


Net  Income  $  6,825,627.00   $  5,979,113.00 

•Includes  special  payments  to  employees  for  first  half  of  1917. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  Dennis  O'Sullivan  of  the  Western  Union 
cable  station,  Valentia,  Ireland,  has  been  retired.  He 
was  in  active  cable  service  since  1866  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem. 

Thomas  T.  Hagen,  chief  operator  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company's  (Western  Union) 
staff,  St.  Pierre,  died  May  17. 

New  Censorship  Plan. — A  new  censorship  plan 
lias  been  adopted  by  the  government,  and  a  wide- 
spread extension  of  it  is  under  consideration.  In 
effect  it  provides  for  the  strictest  possible  scrutiny 
of  all  outgoing  cable  messages  and  a  virtual  lifting 
of  the  censorship  of  incoming  press  cable  dispatches. 
The  outgoing  censorship  will  apply  more  particu- 
larly to  commercial  messages. 

Bars  New  Cable  Codes. — Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York  that  for  censorship  purposes  a  di- 
vision be  made  between  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres  and  that  the  use  of  distinctively  Ameri- 
can codes  be  permitted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Daniels  says  further  extension  of  the  list  of 
•codes  is  not  practicable. 

Test  Words  in  Cablegrams. — A  test  word  is  per- 
mitted in  any  cablegram  addressed  to  or  sent  by 
a  hank,  firm  or  organization  which  is  qualified  by 
complying  with  the  United  States  censorship  reg- 
ulations already  issued.  Where  a  test  word  is  used 
it  will  be  the  first  word  of  the  message. 

[A  test  word  is  a  word  of  a  private  code  used  by 
financial  institutions  or  firms  and  their  correspon- 
dents to  indicate  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid.] 


James  Hamilton,  Manager,  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Cable  System,  Liverpool,  England. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  northern  district  manager 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph-Cable  System,  with 
headquarters  at  Liverpool,  England,  was  born  in 
Belfast.  Ireland,  December  8.  1867.  He  entered  the 
telegraph  service  in  Bristol,  England,  February  16, 
1885,  and  soon  received  an  appointment  as  oper- 
ator in  the  British  government  telegraphs.  He 
spent  fifteen  months  as  operator  in  Egypt  with  the 
Nile  expedition.  November  17.  1890,  be  was  ap- 
pointed relay  operator  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  England  and  on  January  1,  1893, 
was  promoted  to  be  cable  operator.  He  became 
traveling  representative  for  the  United  Kingdom 
on  November  1,  1903,  and  on  July  1,  1914,  was 


appointed  southern  district  manager  in  England. 
On  January  20,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position. 

CANADIAN  NOTES. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  H.  Bott  of  Toronto  has  been  advanced  to 
the  position  of  inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Ed- 
monton, Alta. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Camp,  formerly  inspector  at  Bran- 
don, Man.,  for  the  past  year  or  more  in  overseas 
service,  has  been  transferred  to  Bramshott  Camp, 
London,  as  chief  signal  officer.  Mr.  Camp  is  the 
son  of  Wm.  J.  Camp,  assistant  manager  of  tele- 
graphs at  Montreal.  Eric,  the  younger  son  of  Mr. 
Camp,  has  joined  the  Royal  Aviation  Corps  and  is 
stationed  at  Toronto,  where  he  is  being  trained  in 
that  branch  of  the  service. 

This  company  is  erecting  a  new  copper  wire  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Halifax. 


GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

All  trunk  lines  out  of  the  Great  North  Western, 
Montreal  office,  are  now  worked  automatic  except 
the  Halifax  circuit.  The  Montreal-St.  John  wire 
was  recently  transferred  to  the  automatic  equipment. 

Eight  motor  generators  will  replace  the  present 
storage  battery  in  the  Quebec  office  of  this  company. 

Montreal's  third  concentrator  will  be  placed  in 
service  this  month.  This  consists  of  a  standard 
eight-position  steel  table,  which  concentrator  equip- 
ment is  installed  for  sixteen  way  wires.  With  the 
completion  of  this  equipment  Montreal  will  have 
all  way  wires  under  selector  call.  A  three-channel 
multiplex  will  soon  be  established  between  Montreal 
and  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  for  handling  cable  busi- 
ness. This  will  be  the  first  multiplex  installed  in 
Canada. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Fay,  of  the  office  of  General 
Superintendent  of  Plant  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  has  been  com- 
missioned a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Officers 
Reserve  Corps.  Mr.  Fay  served  in  Company  A. 
New  York  National  Guard  Signal  Corps  for  five 
years,  and  was  on  the  border  at  McAllen  and  Mis- 
sion, Tex.,  for  six  months  last  year. 

Joi  n  H.  Cahill,  former  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company, 
died  in  New  York,  July  5.  He  was  in  the  telephone 
service  for  thirty-five  years,  but  retired  six  years 
ago. 

Mercer  of  Telephone  Companies. — The  merger 
of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Telephone  Company,  which  operates 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  vicinity,  was  approved 
June  29. 

Battalion  of  Pacific  Telephone  Employes — 
The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has 
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contributed  210  officers  and  employes  to  the  Eighth 
Telegraph  Battalion  of  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps. 
D.  P.  Fullerton,  general  superintendent  of  plant, 
organized  the  battalion  and  was  recently  appointed 
a  major  in  the  Signal  Corps. 


Heavy  Submarine  Telephone  Cable. 

The  twelve-conductor  telephone  cable  recently 
laid  across  Vineyard  Sound  to  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Island  is  one  of  the  heaviest  ever  employed 
for  transmission  purposes.  It  weighs  10.6  pounds 
to  the  foot  and  is  2.8  inches  in  diameter,  the  size 
and  weight  being  considered  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  tides  encountered  in  the 
sound.  The  Nantucket  cable  carries  six  conduc- 
tors and  weighs  about  five  pounds  to  the  lineal 
foot.  The  lead  sheath  in  each  instance  is  five 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavily  insu- 
lated with  jute  roping  and  armor  wire. 


Emergency  Telephone  Service. 

The  telephone  company,  in  its  admirable  cam- 
paign for  simplifying  life,  has  recently  devised  a 
system  of  emergency  calls  whereby  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  give  a  number.  All  one  has  to  do  in 
case  of  a  conflagration,  for  example,  is  to  remark: 
'T  want  to  report  a  fire.''  Anyone  urgently  desir- 
ing an  officer  of  the  law  has  only  to  say :  "I  want  a 
policeman" — and  presto !  the  bluecoat  appears.  And 
if  one  has  had  the  worst  of  an  encounter  with  the 
cook,  he  has  but  to  moan :  "I  want  an  ambulance." 

But  here  the  system,  excellent  as  it  is,  stops  short. 
This  seems  to  me  a  pity.  I  do  hope  that  the  benevo- 
lent telephone  company  will  some  day  put  in  an 
extension  to  cover  still  other  emergencies  of  life. 

For  example,  when  somebody  with  an  overflow- 
ing ego  takes  up  a  seemingly  all-night  abode  in  my 
living  room,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  telephone 
and  call :  "Hello !  I  want  an  assassin." 

When  my  landlord  and  grocer  and  baker  become 
unduly  obtrusive,  it  would  be  ever  so  handy  if  I 
could  call :  "Hello !  I  want  to  report  an  insolvency. 
Please  send  a  bullion  wagon." 

And  when  the  dreariness  of  solitary  existence 
reaches  a  climax,  it  would  be  a  decided  convenience 
to  be  able  to  call :  "Hello !  I  want  a  wife."  Fancy 
the  pleasurable  thrill  of  waiting  while  this  call  was 
being  answered !  The  operator  at  "Central"  would 
ring  up  "Information"  to  find  out  what  were  my 
amatory  preferences  as  stated  on  the  back  of  my 
contract,  and  she  would  be  told  that  I  had  stipu- 
lated "blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  medium  plumpness," 
etc.  Then  she  would  consult  the  file  of  female  appli- 
cants for  wedding  •service.  In  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time  an  emergency  limousine  would  draw  up 
at  my  door  and  out  would  step  a  bride.  If,  by 
chance,  I  should  find  that  "Central"  had  made  a 
mistake,  I  should  only  have  to  say:  "Pardon  me, 
but  this  is  the  wrong  number."  Otherwise  it  would 
be:  "Oh,  so  it's  you.  I've  been  trying  to  get  you 
for  a  perfect  age!" 

And  the  next  time  anyone  attempted  to  ring  me 
up,  the  reoort  would  probably  be:  "Busy — don't 
answer." — Jvdzc. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 


MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
New  York,  was  married  July  4  to  Miss  Lizette 
Hermant  of  New  York.  A  reception  and  dinner 
at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  followed  the 
wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sarnoff  will  spend  some 
time  on  Shelter  Island,  and  then  return  to  Wood- 
haven,  L.  I.,  to  live. 


Wireless  Operator  Saved. — Philo  Dodds,  wire- 
less operator  on  the  steamer  "Addah,"  which  was 
torpedoed  on  June  15,  was  among  those  picked  up 
by  a  French  liner.  He  hailed  from  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  Frederickton,  N.  S.  He, 
with  others  of  the  crew,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  submarine  while  in  the  water. 

Large  Order  for  Wireless  Equipment. — The 
Kilbourne  &  Clark  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has,  according  to  information  from 
that  city,  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion and  delivery  within  nine  months  of  250  addi- 
tional radio  transmission  telegraph  sets,  to  cost 
$988,800,  which,  with  the  contracts  from  the  gov- 
ernment, already  held  by  the  company,  brings  the 
total  to  315  sets,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,112,000.  The 
contract  calls  for  200  one-kilowatt  radio  transmis- 
sion sets  and  50  two-kilowatt  transmission  sets  for 
the  use  of  the  Navy  Department. 


Another  Brave  Wireless  Operator. 

The  fortitude  of  wireless  operator  L.  F.  Larson 
in  sticking  to  his  instrument  made  possible  the  res- 
cue of  forty-six  men  out  of  fifty  on  the  American 
steamer  "Orleans"  when  she  was  torpedoed  un- 
awares by  a  German  submarine,  July  3,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  Capt.  Allen  Tucker,  com- 
manding the  vessel.  The  captain  said,  "The  tor- 
pedo burst  with  such  force  that  it  seemed  to  tear 
the  ship  asunder.  L.  F.  Larson,  our  wireless  oper- 
ator, was  sitting  in  his  cabin  and  sending  off  S  O  S 
calls  as  coolly  as  though  they  were  merely  com- 
mercial messages.  He  finally  got  into  radio  touch 
just  as  the  stern  began  sliding  under  the  water.  I 
ran  in,  pulled  him  out  on  deck  and  practically  threw 
him  overboard,  knowing  he  could  swim.  Then  I 
followed,  and  we  both  swam  like  hell  to  get  away 
from  being  dragged  under  the  sinking  shi]». 

"The  'Orleans'  sank  within  ten  minutes." 


Service  Signals  in  Sending  Wireless  Messages. 

In  transmitting  wireless  messages  service  signals 
are  employed  to  indicate  the  nature  and  different 
parts  of  a  message.    They  consist  of : 

( 1 )  Prefix,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  message, 
for  example  : 

"P"—  (Paid). 
"A"— (Service). 

"MSG" — (Master  Service  Message). 

(2)  Rdo— (Abbreviation  for  "Radio"). 

(3)  M — (Abbreviation  for  Morning). 
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S  — (Abbreviation  for  Afternoon  and  Eve- 
ning). 

(4)   (Double  dash  signal).    The  only 

punctuation  used  is  the  double  dash  signal,  — , 

between  the  address  and  text,  and  between  the  text 
and  signature;  if  service  instructions  are  trans- 
mitted, the  double  dash  signal  —  is  also  em- 
ployed between  the  service  instructions  and  the  name 
of  the  addressee. 

EXAMPLE. 

P3  13  Rdo,  ss  Comal  430M.  Fred  Davis,  42 
Broad  St.  New  York. 


Arrive  Monday  meet  boat  if  possible. 
Jack 

The  words  "HR"  (another  message),  "NO"  or 
"NR"  (number  of  message),  "CK"  or  "WDS" 
(number  of  words),  "FM"  (from)  and  "TO"  are 
not  transmitted. 

The  long  numerals  are  generally  used  in  wire- 
less in  giving  the  number  of  words  in  a  message 
and  in  transmitting  figures  appearing  in  radiograms. 
However,  short  numerals  may  also  be  employed  to 
express  figures,  but  only  in  official  repetitions  and 
in  the  preamble,  and  in  the  text  of  radiograms  writ- 
ten entirely  in  figures. 

The  short  figures  are  as  follows :  1  . —  2  . . — 
3  . . .—  4  •  •  —  5  •  6  — . . . .  7  — . . .  8  — . .  9 
— .  o  — 

The  comma  in  Continental  is  dot,  dash,  dot,  dash, 
dot,  dash  (dot,  dash  three  times).  This  is  the  same 
as  the  Morse,  with  an  additional  dot,  dash. 


Employment  of  Radio  at  the  Front. 

The  Wireless  Age  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  use  of  wireless  in  the  war,  the  description  be- 
ing furnished  by  a  Russian  officer  of  one  of  the 
mobile  field  outfits  operating  near  the  front. 

The  whole  wireless  station  can  be  unloaded  from 
its  auto  truck,  rigged  up  and  be  ready  for  work  in 
twenty  minutes.  The  seventy-foot  masts  are  hollow 
and  made  in  sections  which  are  screwed  together 
when  taken  off  the  truck. 

Often  it  is  absolutely  quiet  outside  in  the  starry 
night  around  the  station.  Not  a  shot  breaks  the 
stillness.  But  through  the  operator's  telephone 
comes  the  uproar  of  rifle  and  machine  guns,  and 
the  bombardments  of  the  heavy  batteries,  for 
messages  are  telephoned  to  him  for  transmission 
from  dugouts  right  up  on  the  firing  line  of  the  front, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 

These  little  stations  catch  the  entente's  daily  com- 
muniques, and  those  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
general  staffs.  They  come  at  definite  times.  Some- 
times one  sees  the  operator  hurriedly  finishing  a 
meal  or  refusing  a  third  glass  of  tea.  He  explains 
that  French  headquarters  will  want  to  talk  with  him 
in  a  few  minutes.  And,  sure  enough,  in  a  few 
minutes  along  comes  France's  communique.  It  is 
odd  to  stand  a  little  way  off  and,  glancing  at  the 
forlorn  canvas  hut  and  its  two  sticks,  lost  in  the 
drifted  snows,  with  no  other  signs  of  life,  hear  the 
aerial  voices  of  all  Europe. 

The  longest  official  communiques  sent  through  the 


air  every  day  are  those  of  the  Germans.  They  are 
signed  by  Ludendorf.  From  Germany,  too,  every 
day  comes  the  Radio  Gazette,  in  condensed  form-— 
a  sort  of  aerial  condensed  newspaper,  which  is 
dilated  and  worked  up  into  the  daily  flysheet  news- 
papers distributed  to  the  German  troops  on  all  the 
fronts. 

The  station  does  not  have  much  to  do  at  times 
of  lull  on  the  front,  as  then  all  the  staffs  are  linked 
by  telephone  and  telegraph  wire.  Its  busy  times 
come  during  the  battles. 

Some  of  the  mobile  stations  do  much  service  with 
floating  cavalry  units,  by  which  they  are  prized. 
During  the  great  Russian  advance  in  Volhynia  and 
Galicia  last  summer,  for  instance,  cavalry  squadrons 
kept  in  touch  with  their  bases  while  pursuing  the 
retreating  Austrians  almost  exclusively  by  means 
of  these  auto  wireless  outfits  that  accompanied  them 
wherever  they  went. 


Unahunted  Ammeters  for  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

An  interesting  recent  development  is  the  un- 
shunted hot-wire  ammeter  for  the  highest  fre- 
quencies used  in  wireless  work.  Ordinary  shunted 
hot-wire  ammeters,  when  used  for  current  of 
1,000,000  cycles  show  very  large  errors.  The 
new  "hot  strip"  ammeter  has  a  group  of  thin 
platinum-iridium  strips  arranged  as  elements  of 
a  cylinder,  the  ends  of  the  strips  being  connected 
to  two  copper  disks,  which  are  part  of  the  line 
terminals.  The  current  passes  straight  through  the 
instrument,  avoiding  loops,  and  since  the  strips  are 
symmetrically  placed  there  is  no  tendency  toward 
change  of  distribution  of  the  current,  due  to  change 
of  frequency.  The  uppermost  strip  is  used  as  the 
expansion  element  in  place  of  the  usual  wire.  These 
ammeters  are  made  up  to  300  amperes. 


Effect  of  Moon  on  Wireless. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cohen,  a  wireless  expert,  states  that 
while  stationed  in  the  tropics  for  several  years  as  a 
wireless  operator  he  observed  that  in  the  period  of 
the  full  moon  the  atmospheric  interferences  are 
slight  and  the  ether  seems  to  carry  the  wireless 
waves  with  less  absorption  than  when  the  moon 
is  in  its  quarter  periods.  With  the  full  moon  he 
could  receive  signals  from  stations  two  hundred 
miles  farther  away  than  when  the  moon  was  in  the 
first  and  last  quarters.  He  also  noted  that  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  were  better  between  December 
and  April. 


A  Brief  Stay. — A  newspaper  in  a  western  city 
announces  Mr.  So-and-So,  chief  operator,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  of  the  same 
city,  was  a  recent  brief  Palm  Beach  visitor.  The 
hotel  rates  were  $15.00  a  day,  hence  the  brief 
sojourn. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barnes,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada,  in 
remitting  to  cover  his  subscription  for  another 
year,  writes :  "I  appreciate  the  Age  very  much  and 
am  always  glad  when  it  comes.  I  hope  you  may 
be  spared  many  more  years  to  give  us  our  semi- 
monthly feast." 
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Jeremy  6.  Case. 

In  the  June  1  issue  we  recorded  the  fact  that 
Jeremy  G.  Case,  formerly  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  in  telegraph  circles,  had  recently  vis- 
ited many  of  his  old  friends  in  New  York.  The 
appearance  of  this  personal  item  has  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  regarding  Mr.  Case,  who  was 
so  prominent  in  his  day,  but  who  had  seldom  been 
heard  from  by  any  of  his  former  telegraph  friends 
since  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  telegraph, 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago. 

The  old  friends  of  Mr.  Case  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  hale  and  hearty.  He  resides  at  Kirkville, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  summer  time  and  makes  New  York 
City  his  place  of  residence  during  the  winters. 

Mr.  Case  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1845,  ar*d  a  history  of  his  telegraph  career  will 


JEREMY  G.  CASE. 


prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  telegraph  people.  He  became  an  oper- 
ator in  the  early  sixties  and  in  1864  was  a  member 
of  the  force  of  the  Independent  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's main  office  on  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
when  every  one  identified  with  the  service  in  the 
various  cities  connected  by  the  system  was  placed 
under  arrest  on  account  of  the  alleged  complicity 
of  the  company  in  transmitting  a  bogus  proclama- 
tion calling  for  300,000  additional  troops,  which 
affected  the  gold  market.  The  instigator  of  the 
forgery  was  Joseph  Howard,  the  well-known  news- 
paper man.  Mr.  Case  escaped  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment by  passing  the  soldiers  in  the  office  door  while 
going  off  duty.  The  history  of  the  Independent 
Telegraph  Company's  controversy  with  the  govern- 


ment growing  out  of  this  incident  has  several  times 
previously  been  printed  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Case  always  worked  for  opposition  telegraph 
companies  and  was  as  well  known  in  Wall  Street 
as  any  man  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Case  was  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Mr. 
Frank  Brown,  the  operator,  while  the  latter  was 
receiving  the  message  from  Washington  announc- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
immediately  concluded  that  the  rebels  had  tapped 
the  wire  and  sent  this  message  as  a  joke  and  the 
message  was  regarded  as  a  hoax  and  thrown  into 
the  paper  basket.  All  the  wires  into  New  York 
were  immediately  severed  by  the  conspirators  and 
the  assassination  of  the  President  was  not  con- 
firmed until  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  James  D.  Reid  in  his  "History  of  the  Tele- 
graph"  had  the  following  to  say  about  Mr.  Case's 
enterprise  in  the  formation  of  the  Bankers'  and 
Merchants'  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  he  was 
the  moving  spirit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  once  well-known  and  much  talked  about  tele- 
graph company. 

"When  the  American  Union  and  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Companies  united  their  fortunes  in  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  Mr.  Jeremy  G.  Case  and  Mr.  J.  Heron 
Crosman  of  the  firm  of  F.  M.  Lockwood  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  were  on  a  shooting  excursion  in 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Case  had  been  connected 
with  opposition  telegraph  lines  in  New  York  almost 
from  their  origin.  He  took  to  telegraph  fights  with 
the  same  instinctive  delight  with  which  an  Irish- 
man takes  to  a  'shriek.'  His  companion  had  an  eye 
open  to  betterments.  Although  their  bags  were 
well  lined  with  partridges,  these  gentlemen,  on  their 
way  to  their  plantation  quarters,  on  passing  a  small 
telegraph  office  on  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  get  the  last  mar- 
kets from  New  York.  With  the  usual  quotations 
came  the  news  of  the  telegraphic  consolidation 
which  had  just  been  perfected.  Mr.  Case  at  once 
smelt  the  air  of  the  old  battlefield. 

'True  to  his  instincts,  Mr.  Case  at  once  proposed 
to  his  companion  that  they  should  return  imme- 
diatedly  to  New  York  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
excitement  which  the  consolidation  of  the  leading 
companies  was  certain  to  cause  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  start  an  opposition  line.  As  they  walked 
and  talked  the  project  grew  and  broadened.  It 
was  thus  that  the  plan  of  the  Bankers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Telegraph  Company  came  to  be  formulated 
by  these  two  gentlemen  while  tramping,  gun  in 
hand,  through  the  woods  of  North  Carolina.  The 
northern  game  seemed  vastly  more  worth  bagging 
than  even  southern  deer. 

"On  arriving  in  New  York,  Mr.  Case,  who  was 
at  home  on  Wall  Steeet,  and  who  had  long  served 
in  connection  with  telegraph  rivalries  there,  at  once 
opened  a  subscription  for  stock  in  the  new  company, 
asking  only  $75,000  for  a  line  of  twelve  wires  to 
Philadelphia.  The  apparent  modesty  of  the  sum 
was  attractive.  With  a  keen  knowledge  of  the 
men  from  whom  he  expected  funds,  he  limited  sub- 
scribers to  $2,500.  This  implied  that  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  round.    The  list  was  soon  full  of 
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responsible  names  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
hasten  construction. 

"The  Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Telegraph  Com- 
pany was  formally  organized  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  March  22,  1881, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Incorporators :  Jeremy 
G.  Case,  J.  Heron  Crosman  and  Garrett  S.  Mott. 
The  company  was  organized  by  electing  W.  W. 
Maris,  president;  A.  W.  Dimock,  vice-president; 
J.  G.  Case,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Garrett  S. 
Mott,  general  manager.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  were  to  receive  no  salary  and  it  was  de- 
signed to  avoid  all  'red  tape/  to  have  no  way  offices, 
but  to  do  a  rapid  and  special  business  in  connection 
with  several  leading  interests  at  a  very  moderate 
tariff.  A  number  of  wires  were  to  be  reserved  to 
be  leased  to  business  houses. 

"In  the  spring  of  1882  the  lines  were  extended 
to  Washington.  Lines  were  soon  projected  and 
completed  to  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  other  western  cities.,, 

Mr.  Reid  then  goes  on  in  the  "History  of  the 
Telegraph"  to  describe  in  detail  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants'  system  by 
consolidation  with  many  other  small  companies. 
All  went  well  until  1884,  when  the  panic  of  that 
year  brought  disaster  to  the  new  enterprise  and 
the  president  of  the  company,  A.  W.  Dimock,  was 
unable  to  weather  the  financial  storm.  Edward  S. 
Stokes  of  New  York  bought  the  property  at  auc- 
tion and  the  United  Lines  Telegraph  Company  was 
organized  as  a  result.  After  a  few  other  shifts  in 
the  scene  the  property  became  merged  into  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company. 

Mr.  Case  was  identified  actively  in  the  man- 
agement with  most  all  of  the  opposition  telegraph 
companies  of  his  time.  These  included  the  In- 
dependent Telegraph  Company,  the  United  States 
Telegraph  Company,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  Franklin  Telegraph  Company, 
Automatic  Telegraph  Company,  Continental  Tel- 
egraph Company,  American  Rapid  Telegraph 
Company,  Southern  Telegraph  Company,  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  The  Com- 
mercial Telegram  Company  as  well  as  the  Bank- 
ers and  Merchants  Telegraph  Company. 


Notes  on  Dry  Cells. 

The  most  commonly  used  type  of  battery  for 
"open  circuit"  magneto  telephone  exchange  service 
is  the  dry  battery,  which  in  reality  is  a  moist  battery 
containing  substances  capable  of  retaining  moisture 
for  considerable  time.  It  is  used  in  telephones  for 
supplying  current  to  the  transmitter  circuit,  and 
night  alarm  circuit;  also  used  in  connection  with 
pole  chancers  for  ringing  telephone  bells.  Carbon 
is  the  positive  electrode  and  zinc  the  negative  elec- 
trode. 

By  internal  circuit  is  meant  the  path  between  the 
two  electrodes  within  the  cell.  By  external  circuit 
is  meant  the  path  from  one  electrode  to  the  other 
outside  of  the  cell. 

The  cells  used  for  these  purposes  are  six  inches 


high  by  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and 
weigh  twro  pounds. 

The  zinc  in  a  good  grade  of  cell  is  .02  inch 
thick.  The  short  life  of  cells  while  in  use  may  be 
due  to  inferior  chemicals  or  poor  grade  of  carbon 
and  zinc.  Deterioration  of  cells  not  in  service  is 
due  to  local  action  caused  by  inferior  chemicals  and 
poor  grade  of  carbon  and  zinc.  New  cells  should 
give  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  amperes  discharge  on 
short  circuit  for  about  five  seconds. 

Drying  out  of  cells  increases  the  resistance.  The 
higher  the  internal  resistance  of  cells  the  lower  the 
current  output.  Do  not  place  cells  near  radiators  or 
steam  pipes  as  it  causes  them  to  dry  out  and  thus 
shortens  the  life.  To  be  kept  in  storage  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  will  also  shorten  the 
life.  Drying  out  is  also  caused  by  cracks  in  the 
sealing  compound  when  extended  down  far  enough. 

If  current  is  supplied  at  a  low  rate  the  life  of  the 
battery  will  be  longer.  The  voltage  test  of  cells  on 
open  circuit  is  misleading,  as  the  internal  resistance 
may  be  high  and  still  give  full  voltage  reading. 

Never  group  cells  so  they  are  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  moisture  absorbed  by  the  pasteboard 
cover  of  a  cell  due  to  its  zinc  having  been  eaten 
through  may  moisten  the  cover  of  an  adjacent  cell 
and  cause  a  short  circuit. 


Beware  of  Static  Electricity  When  Around 
Automobiles. 

A  curious  story  of  a  fire,  caused  presumably  by 
static  electricity,  comes  from  Dubuque,  Iowa.  A 
resident  of  that  city,  wearing  a  fur  coat  and  rub- 
ber boots,  walked  hurriedly  to  his  garage  on  a 
cold  morning  recently.  He  did  not  realize  that 
his  movements  were  storing  up  a  dangerous 
amount  of  electricity  in  his  body.  But  the  fact 
was  the  friction  of  his  arms  against  the  coat 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  static  electricity  to 
be  generated,  and  this  was  stored  in  the  man's 
body  because  it  was  insulated  from  the  ground 
by  his  rubber  boots.  When  he  sought  to  prime 
the  motor  of  his  car  with  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  ether,  using  a  metal  squirt  can — probably  of 
copper,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  electric  cur- 
rent— the  can  was  brought  so  close  to  the  motor 
that  a  spark  was  produced  between  it  and  the 
priming  cup,  igniting  the  gasoline.  The  can 
exploded,  throwing  the  flaming  liquid  over  both 
man  and  car.  The  man  escaped  with  severe 
burns,  but  the  car  and  garage  were  completely 
destroyed. 


The  Telephone  in  Hawaii. 

Although  Hawaii  does  not  have  snow  and  sleet 
storms,  the  telephone  companies  on  the  islands  ex- 
perience considerable  difficulty  with  the  "kona,"  or 
south  winds,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  These 
winds  last  for  several  days  at  a  time  and  create 
havoc  with  the  telephone  lines,  the  poles,  wires  and 
cross-arms  all  yielding  to  them.  These  wind 
storms  occur  periodically,  about  once  in  every  five 
years,  and  usually  nearly  a  week  is  spent  in  repair- 
ing the  telephone  lines  after  such  a  storm  has 
passed. — Telephony. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  298,  July  I.) 

Are  you  a  procrastinator  ?  Your  answer  of  course 
will  be,  emphatically,  no.  But  are  you  a  procrasti- 
nator? Let  us  analyze  what  this  means.  A  man- 
ager or.  a  chief  operator  is  at  the  elbow  of  every  em- 
ploye, swinging  the  motto  "prompt  service."  These 
officials  see  that  the  telegraph  machinery  is  oiled 
by  the  best  lubricant  obtainable  so  that  everything 
may  run  smoothly.  The  superintendent  writes  to 
the  manager  asking  for  important  information  of  a 
local  character  covering  an  extension  of  telegraph 
facilities.  The  manager  reads  the  letter,  lays  it  aside 
to  be  answered  later.  He  then  proceeds  to  see  that 
everyone  is  in  his  place  and  everything  is  moving 
regularly.  This  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  would 
stop  there,  by  trusting  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  to  the  subordinate  officials  in  order  to 
give  his  entire  attention  to  local  executive  matters. 
A  quad  chief  naturally  resents  a  chief  operator's 
suggestions  as  to  better  methods  of  balancing  a 
quadruplex  set  during  wire  trouble.  He  has  prob- 
lems on  his  mind  and  he  does  not  wish  to  listen  or 
waste  time  in  arguing  with  the  chief  operator  or 
anyone  else.  It  is  his  business  to  restore  communi- 
cation as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  head  of  the 
operating  department  should  never  embarrass  him. 
Permit  everyone  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  ac- 
cording to  his  own  methods  which  are  usually  up 
to  date  and  the  best  that  brains  can  furnish. 

When  managers  and  chief  operators  become  med- 
dlesome they  become  the  subjects  of  anxiety  by  their 
official  superiors.  The  manager  who  has  the  im- 
portant letter  to  answer  previously  mentioned,  per- 
mits it  to  lay  on  his  desk  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  following.  He  then  answers  it  because  he  is 
in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  superintendent 
urging  a  hasty  reply.  It  probably  has  to  go  by  wire 
because  of  its  importance.  The  letter  might  just 
as  well  have  been  answered  the  day  previous. 

Suggest  to  the  manager  that  he  is  a  procrastinator 
and  he  will  reply  to  you  in  very  emphatic  terms  of 
a  negative  character.  He  recalls  visiting  everyone 
and  seeing  that  every  department  was  well  taken 
care  of  the  day  previous  so  that  the  public's  busi- 
ness would  be  expedited.  He  realized  the  necessity 
of  pleasing  the  business  men  who  support  the  tele- 
graph. At  the  same  time  he  neglected  to  answer  a 
letter  from  his  superintendent,  the  very  man  who 
has  his  eyes  on  him  all  the  time.  The  superintendent 
"began  to  wonder  if  the  manager  gave  the  public's 
"business  the  same  treatment  that  official  matters  re- 
ceived. 

This  manager  was  no  doubt  far  above  the  average 
In  all  essentials  except  one  and  that  one  branded 
him  as  a  procrastinator  and  really  lowered  his  busi- 
ness qualifications  in  the  estimation  of  his  superior 
'official.  It  makes  no  difference  how  urgent  a  manr 
ager  may  deem  it  necessary  to  personally  supervise 
daily  the  delivery,  the  receiving,  the  operating  and 
other  departments,  he  can  always  spare  the  time  to 
attend  to  his  important  communications.  If  he  has 
not  the  time,  he  should  turn  the  task  over  to  some- 
one else  who  has. 

One  of  the  general  superintendents  of  one  of  the 


large  companies  went  on  public  record  once  that  in 
many  offices  managers  would  permit  their  mail  to 
accumulate  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  they  would  dictate  a  dozen  or  more  let- 
ters to  a  stenographer  who  had  done  nothing  all 
day.  The  stenographer  was  then  compelled  to  work 
until  seven  o'clock  to  finish  the  mail  which  should 
have  been  written  before  noon. 

W e  have  been  asked  several  times  to  state  whether 
it  is  efficiency  when  telegraph  communication  is 
suddenly  interrupted  to  pack  up  the  accumulated 
messages  and  send  them  to  a  neighboring  city  which 
can  be  reached  in  two  or  three  hour6  by  fast  express 
train.  This  has  been  termed  a  "suit  case  telegraph" 
service.  A  manager  should  have  no  scruples  in  ex- 
plaining a  condition  of  this  kind  to  his  customer 
who  happens  to  bring  the  subject  to  his  attention. 
Telegraph  companies  cannot  foretell  total  interrup- 
tions to  business.  Such  interruptions  do  not  happen 
except  on  rare  occasions,  not  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years.  If  during  suoh  an  emergency  a  repeat- 
ing office  has  on  its  hooks  to  be  sent  several  hun- 
dred messages  and  the  break  can  be  bridged  by  an 
express  train  in  from  two  to  five  hours  it  is  decided- 
ly an  act  of  efficiency  to  forward  the  messages  by 
special  messenger,  "suitcase  telegraph"  if  you  wish 
to  call  it  so.  A  manager  or  chief  operator  who 
would  issue  an  order  to  carry  out  a  proposition  of 
this  kind  should  be  commended  for  his  judgment. 
He  not  only  has  done  his  own  company  a  service, 
but  he  has  expedited  the  delivery  of  public  business. 
There  is  certainly  hot  the  slightest  reason  why  an 
official  should  not,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  his 
customer,  explain  such  a  condition.  The  customer 
would  naturally  commend  him  and  the  company  he 
represented  for  being  alive  to  the  importance  of  car- 
rying his  communication  as  far  as  it  could  by  wire, 
bridging  a  break  by  speedy  train  service  and  then 
wiring  his  business  to  its  destination. 

No  well  balanced  official,  no  matter  how  strong 
his  religious  scruples  may  be,  should  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  even  necessary  to  explain  to 
a  customer  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  that  his  tele- 
gram sent  to  Philadelphia,  owing  to  an  interruption 
in  the  wires  between  that  point  and  New  York,  was 
forwarded  by  special  messenger  from  the  latter  city 
'  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  The  same  argument 
used  holds  good  in  cablegrams  from  London  and 
we  might  say  that  business  originating  at  points  less 
distant  than  those  mentioned  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

Telegraph  companies,  it  must  .be  remembered, 
have  no  facilities  to  mail  business  or  handle  it  at 
long  range  by  special  messengers  as  many  allege. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  "suit- 
case telegraph"  has  not  been  resorted  to  five  times 
in  twenty  years,  but  in  every  instance  it  expedited 
the  public  business. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  hold  competitive  examinations  for  junior  tele- 
graph and  telephone  engineer  and  junior  signal  en- 
gineer at  the  usual  places  on  July  25.  The  salaries 
for  these  positions  range  from  $720  to  $1,680  per 
year. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telephony. 

THE  CONDENSER. 

A  condenser  consists  essentially  of  two  metal 
plates  separated  by  an  insulator.  In  the  ordinary 
telephone  condenser  the  metal  plates  are  of  thin 
sheets  of  tin  foil  and  the  insulator  paraffined 
paper.  In  most  cases  the  amount  of  material 
necessary  would  be  altogether  too  large  to  use 
spread  out  flat,  so  that  in  order  to  save  space  the 
sheets  of  tin  foil  and  paper  are  rolled  into  a 
cylindrical  form.  As  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of 
having  no  electrical  connection  between  the  two 
sheets  of  tin  foil  rolled  up  in  this  way,  two  paper 


a  b  c 

FIG.  I — PARTS  OF  A  TELEPHONE  CONDENSER. 

insulators  are  used.  Metallic  connectors  are 
brought  out  from  each  of  the  tin  foil  plates  to  two 
terminals  and  the  rolled  condenser  is  placed  in  a 
metal  case  to  protect  it  from  injury.  The  end  of 
the  case  where  the  terminals  come  through  the 
holes  in  the  metal  cover  is  sealed  with  a  moisture- 
resisting  wax,  for  if  the  paraffin  paper  were  per-* 
mitted  to  absorb  moisture  it  would  lose  its  in- 
sulating properties,  thus  destroying  the  usefulness 
of  the  condenser.  In  Fig.  1  three  stages  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  condenser  appear;  (A)  a  con- 
denser partially  unrolled  to  show  the  alternate 
layers  of  the  foil  and  paper,  (B)  a  condenser 
ready  for  assembly  in  the  case,  and  (C)  a  com- 
pleted condenser. 

If  a  source  of  electric  current  having  a  certain 
pressure  or  tendency  to  flow  be  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  the  condenser,  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity will  flow  into  the  condenser  until  the 
electrical  pressure  at  its  plates  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  source.  If  the  source  of  current  is 
then  removed,  this  electrical  energy  will  remain 
in  the  condenser  and  will  have  the  same  pressure 
or  tendency  to  flow  as  before  the  removal  of  the 
source.  Under  these  conditions  the  condenser 
is  said  to  be  "charged."  If  a  metallic  connection 
is  then  made  between  the  terminals,  this  pressure 


will  cause  a  quantity  of  electricity,  equal  to  the 
amount  which  previously  flowed  into  the  con- 
denser, to  flow  from  one  plate  to  the  other.  When 
the  pressure  has  decreased  to  zero  the  condenser 
is  said  to  be  "discharged." 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

What  is  the  alternating  current  used  for  in 
the  telephone? 

When  the  receiver  is  on  the  hook,  is  the  talking 
circuit  open  or  closed? 

At  what  times  is  the  alternating  current  sent 
over  the  wire? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

KEYS. 

In  the  smaller  sizes  of  radio  sets  the  current 
from  the  alternator  to  the  transformer  can  be 
controlled  by  ordinary  types  of  Morse  kevs,  with 
either  silver  or  platinum  contacts,  without  trou- 
blesome sticking,  trailing,  or  arcing  even  at  fast 
sending.  In  the  larger  sizes,  however,  special 
means  of  cutting  down  the  arc  at  the  breaking 
of  the  circuit  must  be  used,  such  as  shunting  the 
key  by  a  resistance,  condenser,  reactance,  etc., 
so  that  the  key  does  not  break  the  whole  current! 
In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  these  shunts  always  allow  some  current 
to  flow  through  them,  the  high  tension  and  high 
frequency  circuits  are  alive  and  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  touch  any  of  them.  In  the  largest  sets 
a  relay  key  is  generally  furnished  which  consists 
of  an  electromagnet  the  windings  of  which  are 
in  series  with  an  ordinary  Morse  key  and  a  source 
of  direct  current  and  the  armature  of  which  car- 
ries the  heavy  contacts  necessary  to  break  the 
current  in  use.  Such  a  key  may  be  used  to  break 
a  current  of  fifty  or  sixty  amperes  or  more  with- 
out injurious  sparking.  In  some  cases  a  single 
large  key  with  contacts  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter 
and  a  handle  a  foot  long  has  been  used. 

Another  type  of  key  is  coming  into  use,  known 
as  a  "break  key,"  which  permits  the  receiving 
operator  to  break  the  transmitting  operator  as 
on  a  wire  line.  Among  other  ways  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  providing  the  ordinary  key  with 
an  extra  set  of  contacts  which,  just  after  the  cur- 
rent has  been  broken  in  making  a  dot  or  dash, 
and  just  as  the  key  handle  comes  up  to  its  final 
position,  automatically  connects  the  receiving  cir- 
cuit to  the  antenna  and  ground  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  throwing  a  special  switch.  At  any 
time  that  the  receiving  operator  misses  a  word 
or  desires  to  "break"  the  transmitting  operator 
he  holds  his  key  down  or  calls  "bk"  and  the  trans- 
mitting operator  with  the  telephones  on  his  head 
and  with  his  detector  in  adjustment  will  hear  the 
call  between  the  dots  and  dashes  of  his  own  send- 
ing and  thus  be  broken.  For  most  successful 
use  both  operators  should  be  provided  with  break 
keys.  It  is  essential  that  the  receiving  circuits 
in  general  and  the  detector  in  particular  be  pro- 
tected from  sparks  from  the  transmitting  circuits, 
and  that  the  operators  be  not  bothered  by  the 
sounds  from  their  spark  gaps  or  machinery. 
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QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Is  the  power  delivered  to  the  transformer  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  increasing  the  resistance 
in  the  rheostat? 

Does  increasing  the  reactance  necessarily  cut 
down  the  power? 

Why  does  the  increase  of  reactance  sometimes 
cause  an  increase  in  the  antenna  current? 


Telegraphy. 

THE  DYNAMO  MACHINE. 

The  dynamo  machine,  or  "generator"  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  called,  was  first  extensively  used  in 
telegraphy  in  this  country  to  take  the  place  of  grav- 
ity battery  previously  used,  to  furnish  the  current 
required  in  the  main  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  New  York  City,  in  1880.  It 
is  now  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  many  other 
large  telegraph  offices  in  this  country. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  circuits  at  most  can 
be  advantageously  worked  from  one  gravity  bat- 
tery. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  variation  in 
the  strength  of  the  current  furnished  by  this  form 
of  battery,  when  many  line  wires  are  being  fed  from 
one  of  them,  renders  signals  unsteady.  This  varia- 
tion of  the  current  strength  is  due  to  a  constantly 
changing  external  resistance,  caused  by  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  wires  in  the  act  of  operating 
them.  When  a  source  of  electromotive  force  having 
a  very  low  "internal"  resistance  is  employed,  the 
fluctuations  of  the  external  resistance  do  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  amount  or  strength  of  current  sup- 
plied to  the  various  wires  forming  the  external  re- 
sistance. 

An  explanation  may  be  useful  here,  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  this  variation  of  current  strength  when 
gravity  batteries  are  employed,  and  of  the  statement 
just  made,  namely,  that,  with  a  source  of  electro- 
motive-force having  low  internal  resistance,  this 
variation  would  not  occur.  But,  as  to  a  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  "joint"  resistance  of  circuits,  and  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  current  strength  in  divided  circuits,  is 
essential,  reference  will  first  be  had  to  those  laws, 
before  proceeding  with  the  explanation. 

(To  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

After  watching  the  results  since  the  institution 
of  the  dispatcher,  I  must  report  progress.  How 
many  of  us  recall  the  many  times  we  required 
help  on  certain  business,  but  when  we  would  ask 
for  help,  maybe  we  secured  it  and  maybe  we  did 
not.  But  we  get  it  now  and  there  are  no  more 
waits  and  hard  luck  stories.  When  all  wires  and 
circuits  are  O.  K.,  the  dispatcher's  life  is  com- 
paratively an  easy  one,  but  when  there  is  scat- 
tered trouble,  his  path  is  one  of  thorns  and 
brambles.  Now  we  can  help  the  dispatcher  in 
many  ways.  We  can,  by  a  little  thought,  see 
which  circuits  he  classifies  as  "extra"  important 


circuits,  for  all  circuits  are  important,  or  they 
would  not  exist.  Now  when  there  is  trouble  on 
any  circuit  and  you  can  patch  it,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  do  not  rush  to  the  dispatcher  wire  and 
yeH  out  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  if  you  have  a 
patch,  but  that  you  patch  it  and  do  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  then  tell  him  the  full  story.  In 
this  way  he  will  know  what  use  the  two  wires 
are  in  and  record  accordingly.  In  making  reports 
be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  narration. 
Whenever  the  dispatcher  gives  you  an  order  ver- 
bally and  you  think  it  is  wrong  help  him  by  a 
counter  remark  but  if  he  sticks  to  his  order,  do  it 
and  do  it  at  once  for  he  has  not  time,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  he  give  you  his  reason.  However, 
I  will  say  that  at  times  I  have  seen  some  circuits 
established  that  I  thought  were  rather  odd.  Curi- 
osity prompted  me  to  investigate  and  I  found  that 
owing  to  wire  trouble  in  sections  which  I  had  no 
way  of  reaching,  that  the  supposed  odd  circuits 
were  about  the  only  practical  way  a  circuit  could 
be  established.  Therefore,  co-operate  with  the 
dispatcher  and  do  it  with  alacrity.  One  great 
fault  I  find  is  the  abuse  of  circuits  due  to  swings. 
Perhaps,  it  is  a  day  when  the  wind  is  blowing  a 
gale.  Maybe  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  wires 
on  a  certain  route  are  down  and  because  one  of 
the  fast  wires  hits  once  or  twice,  in  an  hour,  it  is 
boarded.  A  report  is  rushed  to  the  dispatcher 
and  he  must  arrange  some  way  to  detour  the  bus- 
iness, or  the  circuit.  The  wire  chiefs  watch  the 
wire  for  a  half  hour ;  maybe  they  get  a  hit  and 
maybe  they  do  not ;  the  wire  is  restored  and  then 
it  must  all  be  done  over  again.  Now  whenever 
there  is  a  route  that  carries  several  wires  and 
only  one  of  them  swings,  the  swing  should  be 
located,  no  matter  how  hard  the  wind ;  but  if 
most  of  a  route  is  already  out  due  to  swings,  then 
I  say  the  wires  that  are  safe  for  business  should 
be  worked.  A  swing  that  hits  two  or  three  times 
an  hour  will  not  justify  killing  a  manual  circuit. 
Now  if  there  is  more  than  one  wire  on  a  route 
and  only  one  wire  is  swinging,  but  very  slowly, 
and  you  wish  to  locate  it  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  time,  cross  connect  it  at  the  middle  with  a 
clear  wire  and  see  which  side  it  is.  Then  you 
can  take  out,  or  make  further  cross  patches 
until  you  locate  it.  There  may  be  times  when 
by  swapping  two  circuits  between  two  points 
you  can  improve  matters.  Now  if  this  is  but  a 
temporary  shift  do  it  and  tell  the  dispatchers 
why,  but  do  not  make  any  swaps  unless  neces- 
sary, and  never  swap  without  telling  the  dis- 
patcher, because  he  gives  his  orders  often  by 
wire  numbers,  and  if  you  swap  without  the  dis- 
patcher's knowledge  you  mix  his  chart.  What 
the  dispatcher  wants  is  to  maintain  circuits  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  time,  the  circuits  to  be  as 
near  100%  efficient  as  is  possible.  Never  attempt 
any  unpleasant  argument  with  the  dispatcher.  If 
it  did  not  result  in  your  dismissal,  it  would  be 
unbecoming  of  you.  The  dispatcher  is  here  to 
stay  and  the  amount  of  good  service  that  has  re- 
sulted from  his  efforts  fully  justifies  the  expense, 

(To  be  continued) 
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Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

(Continued  from  page  307,  July  1) 

CHAPTER  98. 
An  Act  to  amend  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Tele- 
graph Companies/'  passed  April  twelfth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Passed  April  8,  1851. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
Section  i.  The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  tele- 
graph company  formed  or  incorporated  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorpora- 
tion and  Regulation  of  Telegraph  Companies, 
passed  April  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  may,  at  any  time,  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  persons  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  stock  of  such  company,  extend  their  line  of 
telegraph,  or  may  construct  branch  lines  to  connect 
with  their  main  lines,  or  may  unite  with  any  other 
incorporated  telegraph  company. 

§  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  471. 
An  Act  to  amend  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of 
Telegraph  Companies,"  passed  April  twelfth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Passed  June  29,  1853. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follozvs: 
Section  i.  Any  number  of  persons  may  associ- 
ate, for  the  purpose  of  owning  or  constructing,  using 
and  maintaining,  a  line  or  lines  of  electric  telegraph, 
whether  wholly  within  or  partly  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  State;  or  for  the  purpose  of  owning  any 
interest  in  any  such  line  or  lines  of  electric  tele- 
graph, or  any  grants  therefor,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  prescribed 
in  the  Act  passed  April  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight 
"hundred  and  forty-eight,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Tele- 
graph Companies."  And  such  association  shall,  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  be- 
come a  body  corporate,  and  shall  have  the  powers, 
and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  said  Act, 
and  in  the  several  Acts  amending  the  same,  con- 
tained, not  inconsistent  herewith.  And  any  tele- 
graph company  now  owning  or  using  any  telegraph 
line,  either  wholly  or  partly  within  this  State,  may 
become  a  body  corporate,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  provisions  herein  contained,  on  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  a  majority  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors to  organize  under  this  Act;  which  said 
certificate  shall  contain  the  specifications  required 
by  the  said  recited  Act,  and  shall  be  proved  or 
acknowledged,  and  recorded  in  the  manner  therein 
prescribed. 

§  2.  Such  association  is  authorized  to  erect  and 
construct,  from  time  to  time,  the  necessary  fixtures 
for  such  lines  of  telegraph,  upon,  over  or  under  any 
of  the  public  roads,  streets  and  highways;  and 
through,  across  or  under  any  of  the  waters  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  restrictions  in 


said  recited  Act  contained;  and  also  to  erect  and 
construct  such  fixtures  upon,  through  or  over  any 
other  land,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof  to  full  compensation  for  the  same; 
and  if  any  such  association  cannot  agree  with  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  land  taken  or  used  by  such 
association  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid  there- 
for, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  association, 
or  such  owner  or  owners  to  apply  to  the  county 
court  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  are,  by 
petition,  stating  the  facts  in  relation  thereto;  and 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  from  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  and  notice  thereof  given  to 
such  association,  or  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
land,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Court  to  appoint  five  disinterested  persons  to 
make  a  just  and  equitable  assessment  and  appraisal, 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  recited  Act  of  the 
loss  or  damage,  if  any,  which  may  have  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  land,  taken  or  used  as  aforesaid,  whilst  such 
land  shall  have  been,  or  shall  continue  to  be  used 
as  aforesaid.  And  such  assessment  and  appraisal 
shall  determine  the  annual  rent  or  compensation  to 
be  paid  by  such  association  for  such  use,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  sum  in  gross,  as  the  compensation  for 
allowing  the  fixtures  belonging  to  such  association 
permanently  to  continue,  and  the  same  to  be  re- 
paired, improved  and  renewed,  or  removed  from 
time  to  time,  as  such  association  may  require. 

§  3.  Every  such  company,  owning  or  using  a  line 
of  electric  telegraph,  partly  within  and  partly  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  State,  shall  render  to  the  proper 
officer  a  true  report  of  the  cost  to  such  company  of 
their  works  within  this  State;  and  the  stock  of 
such  company  in  amount  equal  to  such  cost,  or  the 
dividends  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  stocks 
or  dividends  of  other  companies  incorporated  by 
the  laws  of  this  State  are  subject. 

§  4.  The  liability  of  any  share  or  stockholder  in 
any  company  organized  under  this  Act,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Act  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall 
only  apply  to  the  amount  due  by  any  such  share  or 
stockholders  in  such  company,  and  unpaid,  on  or 
for  any  such  share  or  stock. 

CHAPTER  559. 
An  Act  to  amend  an  Act,  passed  April  twelfth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  provide  for 
the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Telegraph 
Companies. 

Passed  April  19,  1855. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  eleventh  section  of  the  Act 
passed  April  twelve,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regula- 
tion of  telegraph  companies,  is  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  or  the 
association  owning  any  telegraph  line,  doing  busi- 
ness within  this  State,  to  receive  dispatches  from 
and  for  other  telegraph  lines  and  associations,  and 
from  and  for  any  individual,  and  on  payment  of 
their  usual  charges  for  individuals  for  transmitting 
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dispatches,  as  established  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  such  telegraph  line,  to  transmit  the  same 
with  impartiality  and  good  faith,  under  the  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  refusal 
so  to  do,  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  or  persons 
sending  or  desiring  to  send  such  dispatch;  pro- 
vided that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  telegraph  company  or  as- 
sociation to  receive  and  transmit  dispatches  from  or 
for  any  other  company  or  association,  owning  a  line 
of  telegraph  parallel  with  or  doing  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  line  over  which  the  dispatch  is 
required  to  be  sent. 
§  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  97. 
An  Act  to  change  the  name  of  the  New  York  and 

Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company. 

Passed  April  4,  1856. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  name  of  "The  New  York  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company/' 
a  body  corporate,  organized  under  the  general  laws 
of  this  State,  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company and  the  said  company 
shall  have  the  right  to  continue  to  hold  and  manage 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  said  telegraph  com- 
pany, as  a  corporation,  by  or  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company." 
But  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
action  now  pending  in  favor  of  or  against  said  com- 
pany; and  in  case  any  action  shall  be  hereafter 
commenced  against  the  said  company,  in  this  State 
or  elsewhere,  by  any  person  or  party  not  knowing 
the  change  of  the  corporate  name  of  said  company, 
it  shall  not  be  authorized  to  plead  a  misnomer,  but 
shall  answer  or  plead  to  the  merits  of  the  action, 
stating  in  such  answer  the  true  name  of  said  cor- 
poration; and  such  action  shall  proceed  against  it 
in  either  name,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
court  in  which  such  action  shall  be  pending;  and 
any  judgment  recovered  therein  shall  be  as  valid 
as  if  the  action  had  been  commenced  and  conducted 
against  the  said  company  by  its  true  name. 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  425. 
An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 

to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation 

of  Telegraph  Companies/'  passed  April  twelfth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Passed  April  22,  1862;  three-fifths  being  present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  A!ny  telegraph  company  which  is  duly 
incorporated  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and 
Regulation  of  Telegraph  Companies,"  passed  April 
twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  may  con- 
struct, own,  use  and  maintain  any  line  or  lines  of 
electric  telegraph  not  described  in  their  original 
certificate  of  organization,  whether  wholly  within  or 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 


may  join  with  any  other  corporation  or  association 
in  constructing,  leasing,  owning,  using  or  main- 
taining such  line  or  lines,  and  may  own  and  hold 
any  interest  in  such  line  or  lines,  and  may  become 
lessees  of  any  such  line  or  lines,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  the  liabilities  prescribed 
in  said  Act,  so  far  as  such  provisions  are  applicable 
to  the  construction,  using,  maintaining,  owning  or 
holding  of  telegraph  lines,  or  any  interest  therein, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

§  2.  In  case  any  company  incorporated  as  before 
mentioned  shall  become  the  owners  or  lessees  of,  or 
engaged  in  the  construction,  use  or  maintenance  of 
any  line  or  lines  of  electric  telegraph,  not  described 
in  their  original  certificate  of  organization,  or  shall 
join  with  any  other  corporation  or  association  in 
leasing,  constructing,  owning,  using  or  maintaining 
any  such  line  or  lines,  or  shall  own  or  hold  any 
interest  in  such  line  or  lines,  or  shall  become  lessee 
of  any  such  line  or  lines,  such  company,  within  one 
year  after  constructing  or  becoming  such  owners 
or  lessees,  or  after  joining  with  any  other  corpora- 
tion or  association  in  such  construction,  leasing  or 
ownership,  or  after  acquiring  any  other  interest  in 
such  line  or  lines,  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  this  State  a  certificate  describing 
the  general  route  of  such  line  or  lines,  designating 
the  extreme  points  connected  thereby,  as  provided 
in  section  two  of  the  Act  hereby  amended;  which 
certificate  shall  be  executed  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  directors  of  such  corporation  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  and  shall  be  acknowledged  by  them 
as  prescribed  in  subdivision  five  of  the  second  sec- 
tion above  mentioned. 

§  3.  Any  telegraph  company  incorporated  as 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  which  be- 
fore the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  have  purchased, 
constructed  or  leased,  or  shall  have  joined  with  any 
other  corporation  or  association  in  the  purchase, 
construction  or  leasing,  or  shall  have  become  the 
owner  or  holder  of  any  interest  in  any  line  or  lines 
of  telegraph  not  described  in  their  original  certificate 
of  organization,  may,  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  make  and  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  such  certificate  as  is  provided 
in  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  and  upon  the  filing 
of  such  certificate,  their  act,  if  otherwise  within  the 
provisions  of  this  statute,  shall  be  as  valid  and 
effectual  as  if  done  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
saving  all  existing  rights  of  other  persons. 
§  4.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

{To  be  continued) 


How  Success  is  Achieved. 

Success  is  only  achieved  by  hard  work.  There 
is  no  formula  by  which  lasting  favor  or  pros- 
perity can  be  secured  by  moderate  efforts.  Who 
will  fill  the  vacancies  in  higher  positions  which 
must  occur  in  one,  two,  or  five  years?  Cer- 
tainly not  he  who  has  failed  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  master  his  present  position.  And  even 
before  these  vacancies  occur,  executives  are 
studying  individuals  for  their  fitness  for  higher 
positions.  Can  you,  in  all  sincerity,  expect  to  be 
selected? 
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Routing.* 

BY   JOHN   A.    HART,   ROUTING   ENGINEER,  WESTERN 
UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  installation  of  the 
dispatching  system  emphasized  strongly  the  need 
of  efficient  message  routing  throughout  the  country. 
When  the  dispatching  system  had  been  in  use  a 
short  time,  a  condition  that  had  been  generally 
recognized  for  a  long  period  became  even  more  evi- 
dent, namely,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
gestion occurring  on  our  trunk  circuits  was  caused, 
not  by  traffic  originating  at  one  of  the  termini  of 
a  circuit  and  destined  for  the  other,  but  by  traffic 
relayed  over  this  circuit  for  distant  points.  It  also 
became  plainly  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  this  relay 
traffic  could  and  actually  should  be  diverted  over 
other  routes  which  were  lightly  loaded. 

While  the  dispatchers  keep  traffic  from  becoming 
unduly  congested  under  sudden  emergencies,  much 
of  the  congestion  under  normal  conditions  can  be 
prevented  by  prearranged  diversions  of  traffic  when 
a  circuit  is  temporarily  lost  or  a  heavy  file  is  sud- 
denly dumped  into  an  office. 

The  present  methods  of  routing  traffic  have 
grown  with  the  needs  of  the  service.  Many  offices 
have  lists  prepared  showing  the  home  relays  for 
distant  offices.  When  a  message  is  received  for  a 
distant  office  it  is  forwarded  over  the  most  available 
route  to  the  home  relay  of  this  distant  office.  This 
"most  available"  route  for  the  originating  office 
often  imposes  at  least  one  extra  relay  in  the  mes- 
sage. Many  offices  also  have  tabulated  lists  showing 
to  what  points  they  forward  certain  business.  These 
lists  have  been  prepared  according  to  information 
received  from  various  sources  and  in  many  cases 
contain  errors  both  of  statement  and  omission.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  the  chief  operators  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  as  changes  are  made  in  circuit  lay- 
outs. When  changes  are  made  in  these  lists  they 
cover  the  needs  of  the  home  office  only  and  have 
no  regard  for  the  needs  of  distant  offices. 

Therefore,  to  be  efficient,  a  system  of  routing 
instructions  must  be  prepared  at  a  centralized  point 
and  from  there  issued  to  the  various  offices.  As  the 
necessary  data  for  the  preparation  of  such  instruc- 
tions has  now  been  compiled  in  the  office  of  the 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  then  such  in- 
structions, as  well  as  those  for  the  normal  assign- 
ment of  circuits,  should  properly  be  routed  from  that 
office. 

To  determine  the  data  to  appear  in  each  office  a 
thorough  study  must  be  made.  This,  of  course,  is 
necessary,  as  instructions  will  be  different  from  each 
office.  For  instance,  the  instructions  at  Portland, 
Me.,  for  Los  Angeles  traffic  would  be  different  from 
the  instruction  at  Boston  for  the  same  traffic  or  at 
Los  Angeles  for  Boston  or  Portland,  Me.,  traffic. 
Again  the  westbound  route  for  traffic  for  various 
reasons  may  be  different  from  the  eastbound  route 
for  traffic  between  the  same  two  points.  The  rout- 
ing engineer's  forces  are,  therefore,  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  preparing  and  issuing  instruc- 
tions for  each  individual  office.  These  instructions, 
after  being  prepared,  will  be  forwarded  directly  to 
the  office  concerned. 

'Western  Union  News. 


The  question  of  what  is  to  appear  in  these  instruc- 
tions has  received  careful  investigation  and  it  has 
been  finally  decided  to  show  the  point  for  which 
traffic  is  destined  with  its  normal  relay  and  a  first 
and  second  alternate.  The  study  to  determine  the 
first  and  second  alternates  will  be  as  carefully  made 
as  the  study  for  the  normal  relay  point. 

When  the  instructions  are  finally  prepared  and 
placed  in  an  office,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
routing  clerk  in  office  "A"  to  determine  from  the 
list  to  what  office  a  message  should  be  forwarded. 
This  in  all  cases  will  be  to  an  office  having  a  direct 
circuit  with  office  "A."  When  the  message  is  for- 
warded from  office  "A"  to  office  "B"  the  routing 
clerk  in  office  "B"  will,  in  turn,  find  instructions 
for  the  further  handling  of  the  message.  These 
instructions  in  all  cases  will  carry  the  message 
straight  through  until  it  finally  reaches  its  destina- 
tion. If,  at  any  point  in  the  delivery  of  the  message, 
it  is  found  the  first  or  normal  route  is  unavailable 
clue  to  trouble  which  is  not  likely  to  clear  in  a  short 
time,  the  route  clerk,  who  will  be  constantly  in- 
formed of  any  shortage  of  circuits,  will  forward  the 
message  to  the  first  alternate  circuit.  Upon  the 
message  arriving  at  the  first  alternate  destination, 
proper  instructions  will  be  found  for  its  further 
handling.  This  method  will  be  carried  through  to 
tfie  second  alternate  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  normal  route  selected  In  each  case  by  the 
routing  engineer's  force  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  relays  placed  in  a  delivery,  an  effort  being 
made  to  reduce  the  relays  to  a  minimum.  This  is 
sometimes  impossible  or  undesirable  due  to  exces- 
sive room  drags,  shortage  of  force  or  working  con- 
ditions of  circuits.  When  two  routes  are  available, 
one  a  multiplex  and  the  other  a  duplex,  the  multi- 
plex route  would  be  selected  as  the  first  route,  other 
conditions  being  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
multiplex  circuit  terminated  in  an  office  having  a 
heavy  room  drag  and  the  duplex  in  a  small  office 
being  well  manned  and  having  facilities  to  the 
terminating  office  equal  to  those  of  the  large  office, 
then  the  duplex  would  be  selected. 

The  proper  routing  of  traffic  will  tend  to  make 
the  whole  plant  more  efficient.  It  will  have  the 
following  effects: 

(1)  Cut  down  unnecessary  back  hauls. 

(2)  Eliminate  unnecessary  relays. 

(3)  Reduce  cost  of  handling  traffic. 

(4)  Equalize  loads  on  important  trunk  lines,, 
hence  insuring  greater  stability  of  service. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insurance 
Association. 

Mr.  William  H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Life  Insurance  Association,  in  a 
circular  letter  to  the  members,  announces  that  the 
matters  discussed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  held 
March  14,  relative  to  the  future  of  the  Association, 
are  progressing  satisfactorily  and  that  the  executive 
committee  expects  at  an  early  date  to  be  able  to 
place  a  definite  and  comprehensive  proposition  be- 
fore the  members  for  consideration,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  membership  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose. 
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Clear  Transmission, 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400  Ampere  Horn  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 
^<rr^    THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

^k«a»aSfc«w    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Hough  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  telegraph  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 
System,  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  vice 
W.  T.  Davis,  resigned.  Mr.  Hough  was  formerly 
division  wire  chief  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  School  of  Telegra- 
phy.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  transferred 
its  school  of  telegraphy  from  Bedford,  Pa.,  to  1625 
Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  school  is  in  charge 
of  Thomas  Saddington,  manager,  and  furnishes 
virtually  instruction  in  railroad  telegraphy  and  train 
dispatching  by  means  of  a  miniature  railroad 
equipped  with  moving  trains  and  signals,  duplicat- 
ing those  in  actual  use. 


Convention  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C,  Septem- 
ber 11,  12  and  13. 

Extraordinary  matters  are  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  railroad  men  this  summer,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of 
members  at  the  meeting.  Several  matters  of  im- 
portance will  be  brought  before  the  convention, 
and  the  problems  that  now  confront  the  superin- 
tendents in  handling  the  extraordinary  business 
resulting  from  the  traffic  pressure  with  which  the 
railroads  are  subjected  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Some  important  papers  are  promised 
and  the  meeting  will  be  profitable  in  every  re- 
spect. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  postponing  the 
meeting  and  having  in  its  stead  a  division  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  in  November.  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  expressions  on  the  subject,  some 
of  the  members  think  that  the  annual  meeting 
should  take  place  in  Washington  as  scheduled. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind.,  is  secretary 
of  the  association. 


Guiding  Trains  by  Telephone. 

In  1850,  the  telegraph  lines,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  used  only  for  the  carrying  of  com- 
mercial messages,  inspired  Superintendent  Charles 
Minot  of  the  Erie  Railroad  with  the  idea  which  led 
to  the  development  of  the  telegraph  dispatching 
system.  After  a  year  of  successful  experimenting 
on  the  Erie,  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  tele- 
graph train  orders  to  trainmen  and  conductors  from 
a  central  point,  and  from  that  time  until  the  latter 
part  of  1907,  practically  all  train  movements  were 
directed  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

The  introduction  of  the  telephone  into  the  world 
of  business,  says  the  Western  Electric  News,  re- 
sulted in  its  speedy  recognition  as  an  indispensable 
asset  in  the  successful  economic  and  efficient  con- 
duct of  both  large  and  small  business  undertakings. 
There  was,  however,  one  essential  thing  lacking, 
without  which  the  maximum  benefits  obtainable  in 
a  commercial  telephone  system  could  not  be  secured 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  train  move- 


ments. This  one  thing  was  a  means  of  calling, 
quickly  and  reliably,  any  one  of  a  number  of  way- 
stations  located  in  a  dispatching  district  or  division, 
without  interfering  with  any  other  station  in  that 
district.   The  selector  was  the  result. 

The  telephone  train  dispatching  line  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  party  telephone  line  extending 
from  the  dispatcher's  office  to  the  various  way- 
stations  on  his  dispatching  division.  It  consists  of 
a  metallic  telephone  circuit  to  which  certain  calling 
apparatus  is  connected  at  the  dispatcher's  office  and 
an  individual  selector  at  each  of  the  way-stations,  in 
addition  to  the  telephone  apparatus.  The  calling 
apparatus  at  the  dispatcher's  office  is  so  arranged 
that  a  predetermined  number  of  electrical  impulses 
may  be  sent  out  at  will  to  signal  any  one  of  the 
way-stations. 

The  flexibility  of  the  telephone  system  also  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  additional  through  telegraph 
and  telephone  circuits  between  terminal  points  or 
division  headquarters  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  dollar  for  increasing  the  outside  wire  plant. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  simplexing  and  phan- 
toming  the  train  dispatching  circuits. 

A  simple  circuit  is  a  telegraph  circuit  obtained  by 
connecting  repeating  coils  or  retardation  coils  to 
the  telephone  circuit.  These  coils  make  it  possible 
to  carry  on  simultaneous  telephone  and  telegraph 
communication  over  a  single  pair  of  wires  without 
interference. 

A  phantom  circuit  is  a  circuit  obtained  by  connect- 
ing repeating  or  retardation  coils  to  two  existing 
metallic  telephone  circuits  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
third  through  telephone  circuit  is  provided  over  the 
two  pairs  of  wires.  In  this  way,  three  telephone 
conversations  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
over  the  two  original  circuits.  Practically  even- 
railroad  having  message  or  commercial  circuits  par- 
alleling their  train  dispatching  lines  is  utilizing  these 
wires  to  secure  an  additional  circuit  by  means  of  the 
phantom. 

In  October,  1907,  the  first  successful  installation 
of  telephone  and  selector  equipment  for  train  dis- 
patching was  completed  on  the  lines  of  the  New 
York  Central.  This  was  closely  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  installations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  where  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
officials  of  other  roads  watching  these  first  service 
tests,  that  the  telephone  and  selector  combination 
could  be  used  equally  well  for  single  track  as  for 
double  and  multi-track  operation. 

Out  of  a  total  of  285,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  over  95,000  are  now 
equipped  for  this  method  of  handling  train  move- 
ments. Not  only  is  the  telephone  and  selector  equip- 
ment used  on  the  train  wires,  but  similar  apparatus 
is  used  on  message  wires  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  other  than*  those  relating  to  train  orders. 

A  comparison  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems in  operation  will  show  many  advantages  for 
the  former.  With  the  telephone,  the  dispatcher  is- 
sues orders  verbally,  using  the  same  terms  and  forms 
as  he  would  with  the  telegraph,  his  speed  being 
limited  ,  only  by  the  rate  at  which  the  operator  can 
copy  the  messages. 

Accuracy  in  transmitting  orders  is  assured  by  the 
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practice  of  having  the  dispatcher  write  down  the 
words  as  they  are  spoken  and  checking  this  record, 
word  for  word,  as  the  order  is  repeated  back  by  the 
operator  who  has  previously  written  it  down  simul- 
taneously with  the  dispatcher.  With  the  telegraph, 
the  dispatcher  writes  down  the  order  only  when  it 
is  repeated  by  the  operator  and  may  not  catch  the 
errors  in  the  repeat  due  to  the  natural  impulse  to 
write  down  the  message  as  originally  sent  out  by 
him. 

This  greater  accuracy  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  since  the  telephone  has  been  adopted 
for  directing  train  movements,  not  a  single  accident 
has  resulted  from  its  use.  The  ease  and  speed  with 
which  the  dispatcher  can  handle  his  work,  is  a  fur- 
ther guard  against  accidents.  There  is  more  time 
to  lay  out  work  and  plan  meeting  points,  thus  re- 
lieving the  dispatcher  of  the  mental  strain  engen- 
dered by  trying  to  keep  things  moving  and  the  al- 
most continued  strain  of  operating  the  telegraph 
key.  This  physical  strain  has,  in  the  past,  been  a 
prolific  source  of  wrecks  and  other  traffic  disturb- 
ances. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  not  limited  to  the  dis- 
patchers and  station  operators.  Portable  telephones 
are  supplied  to  crews  of  passenger,  freight,  and 
wreck  trains.  They  put  the  crew  in  immediate  touch 
with  headquarters  in  case  of  a  breakdown  or  other 
accident  occurring  between  stations.  With  the  tele- 
graph, it  is  necessary  to  reach  the  nearest  telegraph 
office.  The  portable  telephone  has  proved  a  great 
aid  in  the  work  of  construction  and  bridge  gangs. 

As  a  result,  the  use  of  portable  and  siding  tele- 
phones in  connection  with  the  regular  dispatcher 
and  way-station  telephone,  apparatus  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  increasing  the  operating  speed  of  the 
railroads  that  have  adopted  the  telephone  method 
for  controlling  train  movements. 

Selectively  operated  semaphores  have  also  been 
installed  by  a  number  of  railroads.  The  semaphore 
arms  are  operated  through  a  local  circuit  which  is 
energized  by  a  selector  connected  to  the  train  wire. 
An  answer-back  signal  automatically  notifies  the  dis- 
patcher that  the  semaphore  has  been  operated.  The 
selector  and  telephone  apparatus  mounted  in  a  wea- 
therproof compartment  in  the  body  of  the  sema- 
phore mast  enables  the  dispatcher  to  set  the  sema- 
phore against  a  train  and  have  the  conductor  tele- 
phone for  orders. 

There  are  now  about  135  railroad  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  have  adopted  the 
telephone  method  of  dispatching  trains. 


Convention  of  Train  Dispatchers. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Train 
Dispatchers'  Association  of  America  was  held  in 
Fresno,  Cal.,  during  the  week  of  June  19.  Mr. 
Hugh  McPhee,  district  commercial  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  who  was  at  one  time  in  his  telegraph 
career  a  train  dispatcher,  made  an  address  on  his 
company's  welfare  work.  "Employes  have  an  eight- 
hour  day,"  he  said,  "based  on  twenty-six  days  in 
a  month,  and  a  vacation  of  a  week  to  those  in  serv- 
ice one  year  and  two  weeks  to  those  in  service  two 


years  or  more.  Men  are  relieved  of  Sunday  work 
in  all  departments  after  1  p.  m.  wherever  possible. 
The  company  has  found  it  more  economical  and 
productive  of  more  efficiency  to  keep  its  employes 
well  by  shortening  hours  of  work  and  granting 
other  privileges.,, 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Frank  N.  McPhee,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, L.  Rice,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  J.  F.  Mackie 
is  secretary  of  the  association.  Next  year's  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  18. 


Convention  of  Municipal  Electricians. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Municipal  Electricians  will  be  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  11  to  14,  both  in- 
clusive. The  committee  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  securing  good  papers  and  topics  for  presentation 
and  discussion  at  the  convention. 


Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  the  Serial  Building 
Loan  and  Savings  Institution,  issued  June  1  : 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand   $34,058.64 

Mortgages    1,1 15,733-65 

Share  loans   21,740.00 

Real  Estate   37,896.33 

Shares  of  Land  Bank   10,000.00 

Advances    8,099.81 

U.  S.  Bonds    200,00 


■  • 
$1,227,728.43 

LIABILITIES. 

Members'  installments    $190,485.47 

Savings    498,364.66 

Income  Certificates    362,997.88' 

Juvenile  savings  .  .,   1,813.54 

Land  Bank  collateral  loans   50,000.00 

Due  on  incomplete  loans    50,194.71 

Special  mortgages    3,500.00 

Undivided  earnings    43.671.38 

Mortgage  payments    23,532.79 

National  Defense  Savings  Shares   3,168.00 


$1,227,728.43 

This  institution  is  incorporated  under  the  bank- 
ing laws  of  New  York,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Howell,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  is  secretary. 

During  the  past  month  several  loans  have  been 
made  to  telegraph  people  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
their  own  homes  on  which  they  will  pay  a  moderate 
sum  each  month  for  twelve  years*  when  they  will 
become  the  owners  of  the  property. 


OBITUARY 

Daniel  J.  McNamara,  electrician  for  the 
Newark  District  Telegraph  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  died  in  that  city  July  6. 

Oscar  L.  Perry,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  for  over 
forty  years  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  died  in  that 
city,  June  25.  He  retired  from  active  service  four 
years  ago. 
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Telegraphers  for  War  Service. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding as  to  just  how  telegraphers  can  best 
serve  the  country  and  where.  The  following  infor- 
mation on  these  points  is  reliable: 

The  most  natural  place  for  any  telegrapher,  in  any 
army,  is  in  the  signal  corps.  Many  who  have  en- 
listed have  been  assigned  (during  past  years,  and 
more  recently)  to  other  branches  and  have  had  to 
do  uncongenial  work,  while  their  real  talent  was  lost 
to  the  branch  that  needed  them  most,  and  would 
have  given  them  the  greatest  opportunity. 

The  signal  corps  can  use,  right  now,  every  able- 
bodied  telegrapher  in  the  United  States  who  is  in 
good  health  and  not  the  sole  support  of  dependents. 
Telegraphers  can  utilize  their  ability  in  telegraph 
work,  in  a  non-combatant,  mounted  service,  where 
the  pay  is  good  and  the  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  service. 

The  signal  corps  is  known  as  the  "eyes  and  ears," 
and  the  "nerves"  of  the  army.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lines  of 
communication  between  the  front  and  all  points  in 
the  rear.  No  telegraph  expert  has  yet  been  asked 
to  enlist  under  the  grade  of  corporal,  which  pays 
$36.00  per  month — and  this  means  that  amount 
above  all  necessary  expenses. 

Telegraphers  residing  in  the  Eastern  Division, 
composed  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland  and  Delaware,  should  apply  to  Major 
Henry  G.  Opdycke,  Army  Building,  39  Whitehall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Those  in  other  army  districts  may  apply  to  De- 
partment headquarters  at  Boston,  Charleston,  Chi- 
cago, etc..  etc. 


INDUSTRIAL, 

Morse-Phillips  High-Speed  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Phillips  has  closed  a  contract  with 
Horace  G.  Martin  to  manufacture  an  unlimited 
number  of  sets  of  instruments  composing  the  Morse- 
Phillips  high-speed  telegraph.  Mr.  Phillips  pur- 
poses to  supply  the  operators  when  desired  to  work 
his  system  and  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  men  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
the  past  in  any  of  his  various  enterprises  and  from 
any  others,  with  a  view  to  making  such  of  them  as 
he  may  require  propositions  that  will  be  sufficiently 
tempting:  to  bring  back  into  their  legitimate  sphere 
those  who  have  strayed  into  other  fields  and  who 
prefer  to  do  telegraphic  work  to  any  other,  pro- 
vided the  rate  of  compensation  is  satisfactory. 

The  widely  used  and  extremely  ingenious  Vibro- 
plex  which  bears  Mr.  Martin's  name  was  invented 
while  he  was  doing  secretarial  work  for  Mr.  Phillips 
in  the  office  of  the  American  Graphophone  Com- 
pany at  Bridgeport.  He  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
members  of  the  force  that  was  released  in  1897  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  former  United  Press  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  was  one  of  the  fastest 
and  best  senders  ever  in  the  press  service.  His 
ty  pewriting  and  penmanship  were  accomplishments 
that  were  generally  admired  even  when  he  was 
somewhere  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 


He  took  the  Associated  Press  report  at  Atlanta 
while  yet  a  youth.   

The  J.-C.  Repeater. 

The  Jester-Cooper  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  an- 
nounces that  its  repeater  is  meeting  with  a  widely 
extending  use  and  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Among  the  new  customers  who  are  using  this  re- 
peater may  be  mentioned :  United  States  War  De- 
partment; Postal  Telegraph-Cable  'Company  of 
Texas;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (East  and  West  of 
Pittsburgh);  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway;  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chicago  Railroad;  Gulf  Pipe 
Line  Company ;  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad ; 
Western  Electric  Company ;  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  of  Mexico;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  New  York  Central  Railroad;  Canadian 
Government  Railways;  Virginian  Railroad;  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railway ;  Panama  Canal ; 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad; 
Louisville  and  Nashville;  North  American  Tele- 
graph Company;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad;  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  System; 
The  Texas  Company ;  Pioneer  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company ;  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad ;  North- 
western Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad; 
Illinois  Central  Railroad;  Spokane,  Portland  and 
Seattle  Railway. 

This  repeater  is  a  direct  point  repeater  and  re- 
quires no  local  battery.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
installed  and  is  economical  in  maintenance  and 
efficient  in  operation. 


Diaphragm  Sounder. 

The  diaphragm  sounder  manufactured  by  the 
Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  one  of  the  latest  developments  in 
telegraphy.  It  is  an  invention  arising  from  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  necessity  in  this  case  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  local  battery,  on  account  of  the  expense 
and  labor  in  taking  care  of  it.  This  device  gives 
the  noise  effect  of  a  sounder  by  magnifying  the 
noise  of  the  relay  contact  points,  and  gives  efficient 
service.  It  is  built  strongly  and  withstands  hard 
usage  and  abuse,  and  there  is  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  When  the  relay  is  adjusted  the  sounder 
is  adjusted.  It  is  specially  useful  in  bad  weather, 
because  it  will  respond  faithfully  to  the  fine  adjust- 
ment of  the  relay.  

The  GrLL  Selector. — "How  to  Clean  and  Oil  a 
Gill  Selector"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  just 
issued  and  now  being  distributed  by  the  Hall  Switch 
and  Signal  Company,  New  York.  It  is  very  clearly 
illustrated  and  the  author  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Ritter,  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  company.  This  mat- 
ter wras  published  in  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  May  1  and  May  16.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet 
may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  company's 
office.   

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company,  New  York,  writes:  "It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  send  you  my  check  for  another 
year's  subscription  to  your  excellent  publication.,, 
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A  Lively  Septuagenarian. 

"We  have  with  us  today" — or  at  least  we  did  have 
a  few  days  ago — the  familiar  figure  of  Walter  P. 
Phillips,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Graphophone 
Company's  printing  department,  says  the  Tonearm. 
Fresh  from  a  vacation  trip  to  the  balmy  climes  of 
Virginia,  the  east  coast  and  Florida,  and  a  swing 
through  the  middle  west,  Mr.  Phillips  returned  to 
Bridgeport  much  improved  in  health  and  strength 
and  he  promptly  visited  the  West  Plant  to  renew  old 
acquaintances.  And  what  was  a  more  natural  sight 
than  his  characteristic  personage  moving  jauntily 
through  the  factory  as  it  did  in  years  past;  a  little 
grayer,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  keen  and  interest- 
ing. 

On  his  extensive  tour  about  the  country,  Mr. 
Phillips,  famous  in  the  telegraphic  and  newspaper 
world,  was  greeted  with  open  arms,  banqueted  and 
"written  up"  by  every  leading  newspaper,  while 
camera  men  jockeyed  for  vantage  positions  to 
"snap"  him  for  Sunday  editions.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
never  lost  his  interest  in  the  magic  click  of  the 
telegraph  instrument  and  he  is  busily  engaged  try- 
ing out  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  working 
of  wires  and  machines.  One  of  his  latest  achieve- 
ments is  the  teaching  of  telegraphy  by  the  use  of 
lessons  on  graphophone  records. 

"Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try," said  Mr.  Phillips,  "has  there  been  such  a  dearth 
of  first  class  telegraphers.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment needs  them,  the  business  world  needs  them, 
and  it  is  part  of  my  plan  to  provide  them." 

The  present  situation,  he  added,  recalled  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War. 

"Young  man,"  said  President  Lincoln  during  a 
conversation  with  Jesse  Bunnell,  in  1862,  "Young 
man,  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  had  learned 
to  do  that  when  I  was  young.  The  ability  to  read 
those  signals  is  a  never  ending  mystery  to  me." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Telegraph  in  New  Eng- 
land," Mr.  Phillips  says: 

"Become  a  first  class  operator,  if  it  takes  ten  years 
of  your  life  to  compass  it.  Absorb  all  you  can  learn 
about  electrical  matters.  Read  all  you  can  and  above 
all  sit  down  occasionaly  and  think.  The  man  who 
gets  on  in  the  world  is  he  who  thinks.  *  *  *  *  The 
one  fundamental  principle  that  must  underlie  every 
worthy  achievement  is  the  ability,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, not  only  to  absorb  information,  but  to  men- 
tally digest  it." 

Mr.  Phillips  had  everything  good  to  say  of  the 
South  and  its  people,  except  that  some  of  them 
needed  instruction  as  to  the  proper  method  of  cook- 
ing baked  beans.  He  left  Bridgeport  to  spend  the 
summer  months  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 


Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  Greetings. 

BY  J.  B.  DILLON,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Greetings,  Congratulations.  I  cannot  let  pass 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversay  of  the  Age  without 
extending  felicitous  greetings  and  saying  a  few 
words  to  the  friend  of  the  telegraph  world.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  Age  since  a  mere  boy  and 
during  all  that  time  I  cannot  recall  a  single  state- 
ment therein  that  was  not  intended  either  for  an 


intellectual  uplift,  social  guidance,  or  a  little 
joviality,  but  never  any  harmful  or  pernicious 
suggestions.  There  are  many  chief  operators, 
wire  chefs,  etc.,  who  have  made  good  and  they 
can  truthfully  testify  that  the  Age  was  their  alma 
mater.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the 
telegraph  company  has  distributed  its  well  writ- 
ten specifications  covering  the  technical  side  of 
the  business,  but  the  Age  has  printed  helpful 
articles,  covering  every  department  of  the  tele- 
graph, for  thirty-five  years  and  even  unto  this 
day  with  the  sterling  specifications  given  away  by 
the  telegraph  company,  social  articles  printed  in 
the  News,  the  Age  twice  monthly  sends  out  pages 
that  cover  all  sides  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
business,  technically  and  socially.  Regardless  of 
all  that  the  specifications  and  the  News  accom- 
plishes, I  say  in  all  honesty  that  any  telegraph 
man  that  does  not  subscribe  for  the  tried  and  true 
trade  journal,  the  Age,  is  missing  an  intellectual 
treat.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  reap  the 
reward  that  is  justly  due  you,  and  that  is,  that 
every  telegraph  man  may  subscribe  for  and  read 
the  Age.  If  that  is  done  they  will  be  sure  to  say 
that  the  two  dollars  per  year  spent  have  brought 
them  returns  a  hundred  fold. 


A  New  Primary  Battery. 

A  new  primary  battery  has  been  brought  out  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Warr,  of  St.  Helens,  England.  From 
the  description  of  this  battery  •  published  in  the 
Electrical  Review  of  London  we  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  the  No.  1 
size  being  1^  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Leclanche  cell,  the  active  material  and 
depolarizer  being  packed  in  a  dry  state  under  heavy 
pressure  round  the  central  electrode,  with  a  per- 
forated electrode  outside.  The  cell  has  a  very  low 
internal  resistance  and  high  capacity.  To  make  the 
cell  active  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  it  in  a  glass 
or  earthenware  jar  and  add  water  up  to  one-quarter 
inch  from  the  black  varnish  round  the  top.  Within 
a  few  minutes  the  cell  is  ready  for  use,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  short-circuit  current  will  be  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  amperes. 

The  active  material,  depolarizer  and  zinc  have 
been  proportioned  so  that  exhaustion  of  all  three 
is  nearly  simultaneous;  but  if  there  is  further  life 
in  the  zinc,  the  cell  can  be  revived  by  standing  it  in 
a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  There  is  no  crystalliza- 
tion on  the  zinc  of  a  cell  that  has  been  in  use  many 
months. 

The  e.m.f.  is  1.5  volts.  The  same  principle  is 
adopted  for  bichromate  cells  (over  two  volts), 
Daniell  cell  ('9  volt),  and  Lalande  (1*4  volts). 

After  the  cell  has  been  lifted  out  of  water,  in  a 
few  minutes  it  will  be  found  to  be  inactive ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  it  will 
become  active. 

Another  type  of  cell  is  being  made  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  dry  cell.  After  immersing  in  water,  the 
cell  will  hold  sufficient  moisture  to  Keep  it  active 
over  long  periods,  and  this  can  be  repeated  until  the 
cell  is  exhausted. 
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Crystallization  of  Lead  Cable  Sheaths. 

BY  L.  C.  EDDY,  JR.,  BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 

Crystallization  of  the  sheath  of  lead  cables  caused 
by  the  vibration  of  bridge  structures  has  necessi- 
tated cable  removal  or  replacement  in  many  cases. 
At  places  where  much  vibration  occurs,  but  where 
it  is  not  feasible  to  remove  the  cable  or  use  under- 
ground or  submarine  construction,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  methods  of  support  employing  some 
"shock  absorber,,  principle  will  continue  to  be  used. 
The  present  practice,  however,  can  be  much  im- 
proved upon  by  fastening  a  single  suspension  strand 
to  its  end  supports  by  means  of  clamps  designed 
with  a  shock  absorber  attachment.  Only  two  of 
these  clamps  are  necessary  for  each  ordinary  span, 
because  cable  hangers  may  be  used  for  attaching 
the  cable  to  the  strand.  The  use  of  double  steel 
strand  and  extra  clamps  for  attaching  it  to  poles, 
etc.,  can  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  more  sightly  and 
less  expensive  support  provided  for  places  where 
much  vibration  occurs.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  a  small  percentage  of  antimony  will 
harden  lead  when  alloyed  with  it  so  that  the  latter 
can  withstand  harder  knocks.  The  alloy  is  crystal- 
line, however,  and  it  is  claimed  that  antimony  sub- 
jects lead  to  rapid  corrosion  by  water.  Tin  is  al- 
loyed with  lead  to  harden  and  strengthen  the 
sheaths  of  cables  of  large  diameter,  but  it  does  not 
alloy  very  uniformly  with  lead  and  has  a  tendency 
to  segregate  and  develop  brittle  sections  if  much 
tin  is  used.  Experience  has  shown  that  lead  cable 
sheaths  and,  in  fact,  all  metals,  crystallize  as  a  re- 
sult of  slow  heating  or  cooling  as  well  as  vibration. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  superiority  in  practice  of 
the  lead  sheath  over  bitumen  or  rubber,  it  is  prob- 
able that  metals  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
sheaths  of  important  cables  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  subject  to  electrolysis  and  crystallization. 


Maimed  Operator  Uses  a  Typewriter. 

A  remarkable  case  of  a  badly  maimed  operator 
using  a  typewriter  regularly  is  that  of  Melville 
Fisher,  who  is  one  of  the  operators  on  the  force  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  at  253  Broad- 
way, New  York.  His  right  arm  is  severed  near  the 
elbow  and  his  left  hand  is  minus  two  fingers,  yet 
he  operates  the  typewriter  with  remarkable  facility, 
and  receives  messages  and  handles  the  blanks  quite 
as  well  as  one  who  has  full  use  of  these  members. 
The  injuries  were  the  result  of  being  caught  by  a 
moving  freight  train  in  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  when  Mr. 
Fisher  was  only  five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  Mifflintown,  May  28, 
1858,  and  learned  telegraphy  on  a  tape  recorder  in 
the  early  spring  of  1875.  I"  May  of  the  same  year 
he  became  an  operator  and  later  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pulling  block  signals. 
He  was  train  dispatcher  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road at  Denver  in  1881  and  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  other  western  railroads  until  1884,  when 
he  went  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
where  he  remained  about  six  years.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1892  and  re-entered  the  com- 
mercial telegraph  service,  using  at  that  time  an  old 


Caligraph  on  the  wires  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  old  United  Press.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Mr.  Fisher 
received  ninety-eight  messages  and  cables  from 
Birmingham  in  one  hour.   At  another  time  he  sent 


MELVILLE  FISHER. 

by  hand  from  Washington  three  thousand  words, 
spelled  out,  immediately  after  the  sinking  of  the 
"Maine"  in  Havana  harbor.  He  still  retains  his 
sending  grip,  notwithstanding  his  physical  handi- 
cap. 


Jones'  Telegraph  Information  and  Diagrams 
Enlarged. — The  latest  edition  of  Pocket  Edition  of 
Diagrams  and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  Students,  by  W.  H.  Jones,  now  being 
sold,  includes  as  an  appendix  a  full  description  of 
the  Western  Union  multiplex  system.  This  new 
matter  brings  the  book  up  to  date,  and  no  telegra- 
pher who  has  his  own  weifare  at  heart  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work  on  the 
American  telegraph.  The  price  is  $2.00  per  copy. 
Send  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Mathews,  who  has  acted  as  one  of  our 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  agents  for  the  past  three  years, 
in  severing  his  relations  with  this  paper  to  take  up 
governmental  work  writes:  "I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest in  me,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  have  been  a 
big  help  in  qualifying  me  for  the  commission  that 
I  am  slated  for,  through  the  Age  and  the  books 
that  I  have  purchased  from  you.  The  Age  started 
the  seed  of  ambition  along  these  lines  and  also  sug- 
gested the  proper  procedure,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
boost  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  any- 
where and  everywhere  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so." 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  most  every  western  city  in  the  United  States 
there  exists  a  Pennsylvania!!  Society  to  which  any 
genteel  person  is  eligible  provided  he  or  she  hails 
from  the  classic  precincts  of  the  Keystone  State, 
the  members  of  the  society  evidently  being  of  the 
opinion  that  "Once  a  Pennsylvanian,  always  a  gen- 
tleman." 

The  love  of  state  is  strong  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
observe  the  consideration  shown  to  the  denizens  of 
the  Smoky  City  by  the  dwellers  of  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and  also  to  see  how  freely  the  for- 
mer citizens  of  the  oil  region  will  hob-nob  with  the 
residents  of  the  more  favored  Harrisburg,  Strouds- 
burg  and  Erie. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  terrestrial 
planet  during  life  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  feeling  would  exist  after  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  long  flight  to  the  planet 
Mars. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  .month  of  June,  1917, 
that  Jim  McKinstry,  Dan  Francis  and  George  W. 
Baxter,  all  formerly  of  Erie;  Mark  Luce,  Ed  M. 
Boynton,  recently  from  the  oil  section ;  Peter  Mc- 
Keever,  from  Pittsburgh,  and  some  of  the  former 
Philadelphia  boys  met  and  talked  over  the  proposi- 
tion of  having  a  good  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  Independence 
Day. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  dropped  in  on  the  meet- 
ing from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  whom  had  acquired 
national  fame  and  whose  names  are  household  words 
still  on  earth. 

Telegraphers'  Tabernacle,  on  the  planet  Mars, 
was  to  be  the  place  where  the  happy  event  was  to 
take  place  and  the  usual  bulletin  written  by  a  wire- 
less wand  on  heaven's  bright  empyrean  gave  notice 
to  all  of  the  coming  event. 

"I  wonder  how  these  Pennsylvanians  would  like 
to  have  a  visit  from  the  Chicago  delegation,  ejacu- 
lated Ed.  Whitford,  "we  have  quite  a  formidable 
crowd  to  introduce." 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  the  Chicago 
delegation  and  any  other  members  of  the  craft  who 
wanted  to  come,  and  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment were  immediately  begun. 

Wednesday,  July  4,  1917.  arrived  and  the  grounds 
around  Telegraphers'  Tabernacle,  on  the  planet 
Mars,  were  the  scene  of  much  merriment,  the  badges 
of  the  Keystone  State  being  in  evidence  everywhere. 

It  was  not  what  the  people  on  Mother  Flarth 
would  term  a  "sane"  Fourth,  as  there  was  a  big 
display  of  firecrackers  and  the  like,  the  wish  having 
been  expressed  that  the  occasion  would  be  one  of 
the  "old-fashioned"  kind.  'Conditions  were  changed 
from  those  on  the  terrestrial  planet,  there  being 
nothing  of  a  combustible  or  inflammatory  character 
on  Mars  which  might  invite  a  conflagration. 

A  brass  band  was  heard  in  the  distance  playing 
that  old  song,  "We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Six  Hundred  Thousand  More,"  and  immediately 
automobiles  containing  the  Chicago  delegation  be- 
gan to  arrive. 


Among  them  were  the  following:  Frank  M.  and 
Xevvt  Crittendon,  Wm.  Foley,  X.  L.  Boydston,  C.  H. 
Kelly,  J.  E.  Zeublin,  A.  C.  Thomas,  John  Boughan, 
P.  A.  Rowe,  Fred  Swain,  W.  W.  Wells,  J.  C  De- 
long,  A.  J.  Long,  John  D.  Walker,  T.  P.  Dudley, 
F.  S.  Kent,  S.  O.  Bracken,  Wm.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Al 
Baker,  W.  C.  Ramsdell,  Col.  J.  J.  S.  Wilson,  W. 
Chapman,  S.  C.  Mason,  J.  C.  Springer,  M.  C.  Bris- 
tol, C.  H.  Summers,  G.  W.  Fulton,  Francis  W. 
Jones,  H.  C.  Maynard,  E.  S.  Patton,  W.  A.  Leary, 
John  A.  Strong,  Luke  Fisher,  H.  G.  McGill,  Billy 
McMillen,  C  M.  Roebuck,  Henry  Tatge,  J.  DeWitt 
Congdon,  Harrv  S.  Converse,  Frank  W.  Farley, 
Jeff  Prentice,  Earl  Rudd,  C.  H.  Haskins,  C.  W. 
Gearhart  and  many  others,  including  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  ladies. 

Good  natured  chaffing  was  carried  on,  Charlie 
Roebuck  being  asked  what  was  done  with  that  un- 
distributed $300,000,000  his  firm  had  in  reserve. 

"Oh,  we  bought  Liberty  bonds  with  that  money," 
came  the  immediate  and  patriotic  reply. 

Among  other  pieces  played  by  the  bands  were, 
"We'll  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,  We'll  Rally 
Once  Again";  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
are  Marching"  ;  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" ; 
"America";  "Dixie  Land,"  and  such  darky  songs 
as  "Darkies  Have  You  Seen  the  Massa,  with  the 
Moustache  on  His  Face,  Walking  Down  the  Road 
this  Morning,  Like  He's  Gwine  to  Leeb  the  Place?" 

The  Tabernacle  was  visited  during  the  day  by 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  McClellan,  Sheridan, 
Franz  Siegel,  G.  HI  Thomas,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  many  others,  including  all  the 
Presidents  back  to  George  Washington's  time. 

Songs  were  sung,  speeches  made,  music  indulged 
in  and  a  most  enjoyable  and  entertaining  programme 
was  given. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  committees  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1917,  passed  into  history  on  the  planet  Mars  with 
pleasant  memories  and  a  strong  feeling  of  meeting 
again  and  often. 


Binrfiamton  Without  a  "P." 

For  many  years  Dan  Holton  was  the  happy  boni- 
face  of  the  Holton  House,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
fame  of  his  hostelry  was  wide  and  far.  Mr. 
Holton  was  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  hailing  from 
Binghamton,  where,  at  the  time  of  my  story,  he 
had  an  aged  mother  living. 

Although  he  might  be  a  little  dilatory  in  writing 
letters,  the  worthy  hotel  keeper  never  neglected  to 
send  $100  each  month  to  his  mother,  which  he  did 
by  the  money  transfer  system  conducted  by  the 
telegraph  company. 

There  had  recently  been  a  change  of  managers 
in  the  Portland  office,  and  young  Jack  Hamlin  was 
the  new  appointee. 

"I  say,  young  fellow,"  said  Dan  Holton  address- 
ing Hamlin,  as  he  entered  the  office,  "I  want  to 
send  my  mother  $100  by  telegraph,  so  give  me  one 
of  your  money  order  forms. 

Jack  smilingly  handed  out  the  required  blank, 
which  Holton  proceeded  to  fill  out. 
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Hamlin  read  the  order  for  the  payment  of  $100 
to  Mrs.  Rachel  Holton,  address  known,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

"I  will  just  insert  the  letter  "p"  in  the  destina- 
tion and  the  order  will  be  complete  and  correct," 
said  the  manager,  as  he  quickly  took  his  pencil  and 
made  the  supposed  correction. 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  send  this  money  to  Bing- 
hamton,  without  a  'p'  interposed  Holton. 

'That's  all  right,,,  patronizingly  replied  Hamlin, 
but  we  will  send  it  to  Binghampton,  with  a'p'  as  that 
is  the  proper  way  to  spell  it." 

Humorous  taunts  passed  between  customer  and 
manager,  Holton  backing  up  his  declaration  by 
putting  up  a  $20  gold  piece,  which  was  immediately 
covered  by  Hamlin. 

The  company's  tariff  book  was  consulted  as  suffi- 
icent  authority,  which,  much  to  Hamlin's  chagrin, 
spelled  it  "Binghamton"  without  a  "p". 

The  generous  hotel  keeper,  however,  refused  to 
take  the  $20  declaring  it  "too  easy"  money  and  he 
was  glad  to  donate  such  a  small  amount  to  teach 
the  too  impetuous  manager  a  useful  lesson. 

Twenty  years  later,  Daniel  Holton  met  with  fin- 
ancial difficulties  and  returned  to  his  old  home  where 
his  mother  still  lived. 

His  surprise  was  great,  when,  one  day  his  mother 
handed  him  a  bank  book  with  his  name  on  it  which 
showed  he  had  a  deposit  over  $20,000,  the  fruit  of 
twenty  years  of  being  a  monthly  patron  to  the  money 
transfer  system. 

It  was  just  another  case  of  " Bread  cast  upon  the 
waters." 

"I  did  not  need  the  money.  Dannie,"  said  the  good 
old  mother,  "and  I  thought  sometime  you  might." 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

Frank  Abbott,  an  oldtimer  of  the  Chicago  office, 
died  recently. 

We  found  Martin  J.  Tullv,  the  chief  deliver)' 
clerk  of  the  Western  Union  Chicago  office,  in  a 
soliloquizing  mood  the  other  day  as  he  rehearsed  the 
names  and  some  of  the  doings  of  former  managers 
and  notables  of  the  Chicago  office. 

You  remember  Billy  Frazier,  former  chief  of  the 
delivery  department  of  this  office,  don't  you?  He 
was  as  widely  known  as  was  "Clark,  New  York," 
except  that  Billy  was  a  live  member,  and  "Clark" 
merely  a  fictitious  character.  Billy  passed  on  long 
ago  and  should  be  a  valued  member  of  your  Pleiades 
Club. 

I  came  to  Chicago  in  1879  and  soon  after  entered 
the  Western  Union  service  as  messenger.  George 
W.  Felton  was  manager  and  a  good  man.  His  suc- 
cessors in  rotation  were  the  following:  E.  M.  Mul- 
ford,  J.  C.  Smith,  F.  V.  Moffatt,  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Lorin  J.  Mink.  The  manager  was  in  charge  of  the 
operating  room  as  well  as  the  commercial  end. 

The  chief  operators  in  succession  wTere  Jerry 
Mereness,  W.  J.  Lloyd,  W.  R.  Holligan,  L.  K. 
Whitcomb,  A.  B.  Cowan,  Chas.  H.  Finley,  Evan  T. 
Jones. 

Other  prominent  employes  were :  Charles  Catlin, 
cashier ;  Henry  Behl,  paymaster ;  Ed.  Bell,  assistant 


cashier;  Robert  W.  Chapman,  chief  bookkeeper, 
George  B.  Simpson,  assistant  chief  bookkeeper; 
A.  C.  Gibbs,  now  chief  bookkeeper  in  New  York; 
Samuel  Spencer,  chief  collector;  A.  L.  Wellington, 
now  chief  clerk,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  E.  Boening,  super- 
intendent, Detroit :  John  H.  Ray,  chief  night  de- 
livery clerk ;  Henry*  C.  Tobey,  settlement  delivery 
clerk;  John  M.  Becker,  Thos.  Gorman,  assistant 
delivery  clerk,;  Frank  Michaels,  now  assistant 
cashier,  Union  Trust  Co. ;  Astie  Carlsom,  now 
in  New  York. 

Following  are  the  names  of  some  since  deceased : 
Fd.  Bell,  John  H.  Ray,  Henry  C.  Tobey,  John  M. 
Becker  and  Thomas  Gorman. 

E.  J.  Murphy  of  the  office  of  George  E.  Palmer, 
chief  operator,  New  York,  is  now  with  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edwards,  division  traffic  superintendent,  and  con- 
nected with  the  telephone  service  in  this  office. 

H.  C.  Chace,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  formerly 
division  traffic  superintendent  in  San  Francisco,  paid 
Chicago  a  visit  recently  and  called  upon  a  number 
of  his  old  friends,  including  General  Manager  C.  H. 
Gaunt. 

Patriotism  is  at  a  high  pitch  in  this  office  and 
many  will  say  "goodby"  to  their  colleagues  when 
the  time  comes  to  march  onward. 

John  R.  Magill,  the  genial  oldtimer  so  well 
known  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  back  in  the 
'7o's,  is  on  the  night  force  of  this  office.  Jack  is 
exceedingly  well.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Magill  also  works  the 
same  hours  as  does  her  husband. 


Chicago  Postal. 

A  new  sixty-unit  concentration  cabinet  has  been 
installed  in  the  main  office  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased way-wire  traffic.  There  are  now  two  way- 
wire  cabinets  in  service.  The  installation  was  under 
the  direction  of  A.  C.  Johnson  of  the  operating 
room: 

J.  D.  Murphy  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  line 
traffic,  vice  W.  M.  McCreary,  transferred  to  the 
qua.!  depirtmcnt.  Operator  H.  W.  Honic  has  been 
promoted  to  traffic  chief  in  the  North  American 
division,  vice  J.  E.  McNulty,  transferred  to  the 
Eastern  division. 

Chief  W.  G.  Washburn  has  been  transferred  to 
the  quad  department. 

Mrs.  Church,  our  timekeeper,  has  returned  to 
work.  She  has  been  undergoing  treatment  for  her 
eyes. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  equipment  chief,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assist  W.  L.  Simpson  in  the  electrical 
engineer's  office.  W.  H.  Steels  takes  over  Mr.  John- 
son's duties  in  the  operating  room.  John  Nash  has 
been  promoted  to  the  East  board,  vice  Steels. 

Mrs.  George  Merritt,  wife  of  operator  George 
Merritt,  died  recently. 

Frank  Schubert,  Philadelphia  bonus  operator, 
mourns  the  death  of  his  father. 

General  traffic  chief  J.  J.  Harrington  spent  the 
Fourth  visiting  relatives  in  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  who 
is  president  of  the  Western  Union  Educational 
Society,  announced  that  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  business  and  other  conditions  the  lecture 
of  Hobart  Mason,  circuit  layout  and  routing  en- 
gineer, on  July  11  completed  the  lecture  course 
for  the  season.  The  talks  will  be  resumed  in  the 
fall.  Mr.  Mason  is  an  authority  on  circuit  lay- 
outs and  routing  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
gigantic  task  of  charting  the  wire  facilities  of 
the  company,  which  amount  to  more  than  one 
million  miles  of  wire.  His  lecture  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  present. 

Martin  Durivan,  supervisor  of  this  office,  has 
gone  to  Long  Branch  as  has  been  his  custom  for 
almost  forty  years  to  act  as  chief  operator  during 
the  summer  season.  The  manager  of  the  Long 
Branch  office  is  P.  J.  Casey,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  telegraph  in  the  East.  Mr.  Casey  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  more  prominent  people  than 
almost  any  other  telegraph  man. 

Among  recent  assignments  to  summer  offices 
are:  Miss  Maude  Staples  to  the  Waumbek  Hotel, 
Jefferson,  N.  H.,  and  C.  H.  Sniffin  to  the  West 
End  Long  Branch  office. 

Among  recent  main  office  visitors  were  Joseph 
Marshall,  wire  chief  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  E.  J. 
Murphy,  division  telephone  supervisor,  Western 
Division,  Chicago. 

R.  H.  Place,  formerly  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  this  office,  has  returned  for  a  short  fur- 
lough from  the  front  in  France,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  driving  a  Red  Cross  ambulance.  Mr. 
Place  contemplates  returning  to  France  with  the 
American  troops. 

E.  D.  Pitt,  of  the  office  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Haig, 
division  traffic  superintendent,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Western  Union  Bowling  Associa- 
tion, vice  First  Lieut.  J.  A.  Hart,  who  has  joined 
the  Signal  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

The  New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society  an- 
nounces that  claims  for  s'.ck  benefits  will  only  be 
allowed  from  the  date  notice  is  received  by  the 
recording  secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  to  the  by-laws,  which  became  effec- 
tive July  1.   

New  Book  on  Telegraphy. 

The  third  edition  of  "Telegraphy,"  by  T.  E.  Her- 
bert, of  London,  was  recently  issued.  This  work 
is  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  British  Post  Office,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  containing  now  985  pages  and 
630  illustrations. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  American  tele- 
graph engineer,  because  it  not  only  describes  the 
English  telegraph  systems  but  other  systems  which 
are  of  direct  interest  to  American  practice.  The 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  carried  out  in 
a  masterly  style,  and,  altogether,  the  book  forms  a 
valuable  work  of  reference,  and  for  study  as  well. 

The  terminology  in  many  instances  sounds  pe- 
culiar because  it  is  English,  but  it  is  self-suggestive, 
so  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 


meaning  of  the  terms.  "Forked  repeater,"  and 
"Forking  wires,"  for  instance,  cannot  be  taken  for 
anything  else  other  than  branch  repeater  and  branch- 
ing wires. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  $4.00  and  copies  may 
be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Become  An  Electrician  for  Uncle  San 

HE  NEEDS  YOU 

There  is  a  greater  demand  now  for  trained  electrical 
workers  than  ever  before.  The  Army  and  Navy  and  Wire- 
less need  such  men.  They  must  know  how,  and  they  must 
have  initiative  if  left  to  their  own  resources.  This  is  no 
time  to  experiment;  what  the  government  needs  is  trained 
help  for  its  electrical  work.  Young  men  who  would  like 
to  enter  the  government  service  should  take  up  a  course  of 
practical  electrical  work  at  the  New  York  Electrical  School 
and  qualify  themselves  for  a  government  position. 

After  graduation  they  are  fit  for  any  practical  electrical 
position  with  the  government  or  in  civil  life.  This  school 
gives  very  thorough  instruction  in  practical  electrics  and  its 
method  appeals  very  strongly  to  its  students. 

You  can  enter  the  course  at  any  time. 

For  particulars  address 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

45  West  1 7th  St.,  New  York  City 
 Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay- 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Have  you  not  had  a  longing  for  a  cosy  little  home  of  your 
own,  with  the  rose  bushes  and  the  flower  beds  in  front  and 
the  garden  in  the  back  and  a  playground  for  the  kiddies,  all 
on  vour  own  land?  That's  the  life  and  can  be  had  with 
little  cost!    See  Secretary  Howell. 
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Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President,  -  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin    F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  I  -  $1,227,000 
Reserve  Fund  -  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 


OFFICES 

Western  Union  Building,  16  Day  Street,  9  a.  m,  to  5  p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030,2.30  to  4.30  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolephone  Building,  24  Walker  Street.  Room  1129.  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  in. 

Saturday*  1  p.  m. 
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people  to  come  forward  and  offer  their  assistance 
and  thus  do  their  part  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 
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allowing  their  sense  of  justice  to  become  warped  by 
their  hastily  formed  opinions. 

There  are  a  great  many  mischievous  and  malicious 
meddlers  in  the  world  who  take  delight  in  creating 
trouble  in  personal  and  business  relations. 

It  is  a  safe  plan  not  to  accept  the  statements  of 
a  third  person  concerning  acquaintances  and  their 
affairs. 

Misunderstandings  of  this  kind  can  almost  with- 
out exception  be  adjusted  by  the  persons  concerned 
coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  having 
a  mutual  understanding.  Usually  it  will  be  found 
that  the  supposed  trouble  between  them  had  no  basis 
in  truth. 


Opportunity  of  Pensioners  to  do  "Their  Bit." 

When  the  telegraph  companies  adopted  the  policy 
of  retiring  their  operators  and  other  employes  on 
pension,  on  account  of  age,  they  had  no  idea  that 
the  time  would  come  when  they  could  again  utilize 
the  services  of  these  faithful  old  employes.  This 
time  has  really  come  and  now  those  on  the  retired 
list,  who  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  a  good 
day's  work,  have  a  chance  to  help  the  company 
which  has  so  generously  provided  for  them  in  their 
declining  years.  The  telegraph  companies,  the  rail- 
roads and  broker  houses  no  doubt  will  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  avail  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  their 
services  in  these  times  of  stress,  and  we  urge  these 
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Do  not  believe  reports  that  have  any  suspicion  of 
falsehood  and  do  not  repeat  them,  because  stories, 
especially  false  ones,  undergo  abnormal  changes  as 
they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  human  tongue 
is  a  dangerous  weapon  when  not  bridled. 


Operators  for  Military  Service  Causes  Shortage 
of  Supply. 

The  government  is  making  such  heavy  demands 
for  telegraphers  all  over  the  country  that  the  situa- 
tion is  assuming  a  serious  aspect.  The  telegraph 
companies  and  the  telephone  companies  are  experi- 
encing very  large  increases  of  business  and  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  they  can  keep  up  their  own  sup- 
ply of  working  forces,  let  alone  the  requirements 
of  the  government.  Leased  wires  will  probably 
suffer  the  greatest  inroads  in  the  demand  for  gov- 
ernment operators.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five 
hundred  leased  wire  operators  and  they  are  the 
cream  of  the  profession.  There  are  also  in  the 
United  States  50,000  railroad  and  35,000  commer- 
cial te^graphers  from  whom  the  government  can 
select  its  quota  for  military  duty. 

Approximately  6,000  telegraphers  will  be  taken 
to  secure  the  required  strength  of  the  Signal  Corps 
department  of  the  first  military  unit  of  500,000 
men  ;  each  succeeding  unit  of  the  same  size  will 
require  4,000  more.  There  will  be  thirty  or  more 
training  camps  throughout  the  country,  each  con- 
nected with  Washington  by  direct  wire,  comman- 
deered from  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
and  manned  by  government  servants.  A  wire 
authority  estimates  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  leased 
wire  capacity  of  these  companies  will  be  govern- 
mentally  employed  and  the  present  private  leased 
wire  service  will  be  curtailed  approximately  as 
much. 

Chief  operators  of  leased  wire  houses  are  con- 
ferring with  chief  operators  of  telegraph  companies 
over  the  modus  operandi  of  some  cooperative  plan 
for  using  facilities  and  men  to  the  best  advantage 
and  without  excessive  wage  demands.  It  is  realized 
that  appeals  to  patriotism  are  necessary  to  produce 
all  available  telegraph  talent  and  to  coordinate  it 
most  effectively  and  economically. 

Patriotism  runs  high  in  the  leased  wire  field. 
Already  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  these  operators 
have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
In  several  large  offices  here  more  than  one-half  the 
telegraph  force  has  enlisted. 

No  drafting  of  telegraphers  from  railroads,  in- 
dustrials or  commission  houses  is  expected,  but  the 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
panies are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  as  they  have 
not  responded  with  their  full  quota  asked  for  the 
army  and  navy,  as  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  has.  The  latter  has  made  an 
exceptionally  good  showing,  contributing  from 
Chicago  alone  1,300  linemen  and  other  experts  of 
various  sorts. 

Telegraph  volunteers  will  be  sent  in  largest  num- 
bers to  France,  but  Russia  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  will  require  a  good  many  for  railway  ser- 
vice, which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  largely  by 
American  methods  under  supervision  of  Americans. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JULY  3. 

1,231,629.  Telephone  Switchboard.  To  H.  Low- 
ry,  New  York. 

1,231,800.  Telephone  System.  To  F.  M.  Slough, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,231,922.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,231,984.  Radio  Transmission.  To  H.  D.  F. 
Arnold  and  H.  W.  Nichols,  New  York. 

1,232,045.  Selective  Telegraph  System  and  Ap- 
paratus. To  C.  L.  Krum  and  H.  L.  Krum,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1,232,087.  Automatic  Telephone  Register  Send- 
er. To  F.  N.  Reeves  and  A.  E.  Lundell,  New 
York. 

1,232,224.  Telegraph  System.  To  H.  P.  Clausen, 
New  York. 

1,232,250.  Semi-automatic  Telephone  Exchange 
System.   To  A.  H.  Dyson,  New  York. 

1,232,279.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1^32,338.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. To  J.  W.  Lattig  and  C.  L.  Goodrum,  New 
York. 

1,232,345.  Semi-automatic  Telephone  System. 
To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  July  26: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  119^6 

Mackay  Companies  78^-81 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  ,  64-64^2 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$5.oo)   2# 

Western  Union    92% 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Perham,  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  New 
York  City  visitor  this  week. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Brien,  the  well  known  oldtime 
and  military  telegrapher,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  en- 
rolled himself  and  eight  members  of  his  family  as 
members  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  made  a 
liberal  subscription  toward  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

Charles  R.  Chase,  grandson  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Rob- 
inson, an  oldtimer  and  military  telegrapher  during 
the  Civil  War,  has  joined  the  Ambulance  Corps  and 
has  gone  to  France,  where  he  will  do  his  share  of 
work  in  prosecuting  the  war.  All  of  his  ancestors 
from  the  Revolutionary  days  were  patriots. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Rugh,  well  known  in  electrical  and 
railroad  circles  in  Chicago,  is  now  identified  with 
the  Kleinschmidt  Electric  Company,  New  York,  as 
engineer.  These  interests  have  factories  in  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York,  where  Kleinschmidt  printers 
and  perforators  are  being  turned  out  in  large 
numbers. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Moffitt,  well  known  in  telegraph 
circles,  having  been  at  one  time  manager  of  the 
Chicago  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  offices  of  the  Western 
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Union  Telegraph  Company,  but  who  retired  from 
active  telegraph  service  four  years  ago,  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  E.  B.  Carrigan  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  wholesale  coal  dealers. 

Maude  Clark  Hough,  wife  of  I.  D.  Hough, 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  System,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  well 
known  to  the  telegraph  fraternity,  has  written  a 
touching  and  cheering  poem  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Straw- 
bridge,  wife  of  Chief  Operator  Strawbridge,  of  the 
Western  Union  at  Dallas,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
enlistment  in  the  Navy  of  her  son,  W.  J.  Straw- 
bridge.   The  thought  of  the  poem  is  "Trust." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Thatcher. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Thatcher,  former  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  office  at 
San  Francisco,  and  now  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  East  Bay  Water  Company,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  a  copy  of  a  sprightly  paper  published  by 
the  water  company.  It  is  called  "Bubbles,"  and  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  company's  interests  and  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  personnel  of  the  various 
offices. 

Captain  W.  A.  King,  Signal  Reserve  Corps,  and 
chief  of  the  telegraph  division,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  delivered  a  lecture  recently  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Reserve 
Corps  at  Washington,  his  subject  being:  "The  Use 
of  the  Commercial  Cable  and  Telegraph  for  Army 
Purposes. "  Mr.  King  is  a  son  of  Albert  King, 
and  a  nephew  of  William  C.  O'Neal,  both  United 
States  military  telegraphers  during  the  Civil  War, 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Senator  William  L.  Ives,  of  New  York,  the 
well  known  oldtime  and  military  telegrapher,  who 
retired  from  active  service  several  years  ago,  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  his  native  heath,  where  he 
will  spend  the  summer  months.  The  Senator  is 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  profession  through- 
out the  entire  country.  He  had  been  identified  with 
the  fraternity  since  1857  and  has  held  many  impor- 
tant positions.  He  was  for  eleven  years  manager 
of  the  government  telegraph  office  in  the  United 
States  Senate  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenoir. — Major  B.  O. 
Lenoir,  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  cable  and  tele- 
graph system,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Before  becoming  assistant  signal  corps  head  at 
Seattle  he  was  in  charge  of  the  cable  steamer  "Burn- 
side,"  and  before  that  was  in  charge  of  the  signal 
corps  stations  in  Alaska,  with  headquarters  in  Valdez 
and  Cordova.  He  is  fifty-eight  years  old  and  a 
native  of  Georgia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  he  was  commissioned  a  first  lieuten- 
ant and  assigned  for  duty  in  the  signal  corps,  in 
which  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Captain  John  A.  Kick,  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps,  the  well  known  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone engineer,  is  now  engaged  in  organizing  the 
reserve  signal  corps  in  sixteen  states.  In  1892 
Captain  Kick  became  an  operator  on  a  western 
railroad  and  in  i8q8  he  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish- American  War,  serving  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.    In  1905  he  entered  the  ser- 


vice of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  as  wire  chief  and  assistant  chief 
operator,  and  in  1910  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
telegraph  department  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  West.  He  afterward  went  with  the  Western 
Electric  Company  as  railway  sales  engineer.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  he  received  the  appointment  as 
captain  in  the  regular  army  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Signal  Corps.  He  is  co-inventor  of  the 
Cummings-Kick  typewriter  telegraph  system  and 
the  inventor  of  a  high  speed  selective  system  for 
train  dispatching. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  expects  to  leave  on  vacation  August  6, 
and  will  spend  the  following  three  weeks  on  the  golf 
links  and  automobiling. 

Vice-Presidents  Chas.  C.  Adams  and  Major 
C.  P.  Bruch,  will  probably  leave  on  vacations  about 
September  1. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Collins,  general  superintendent,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Blake,  special  agent,  Chicago,  have  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  government 
training  camps  and  the  following  offices :  Omaha, 
Council  Bluffs,  Grand  Island,  Hastings  and  Lin- 
coln, Neb. ;  Sioux  City  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Managers  everywhere  were  found  to  be  enthusi- 
astically "doing  their  bit"  and  they  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  this,  the  first  visit  of  Mr. 
Blake. 

General  Superintendent  A.  B.  Richards  of 
San  Francisco  and  Vice-President  W.  I.  Capen  of 
New  York  are  making  a  trip  of  inspection  in  the 
northwestern  states. 

Mi*.  H.  A.  Tuttle,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tuttle, 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
the  home  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuttle.  Mr.  Tuttle 
will  return  to  Minneapolis  via  New  York  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  V.  V.  Stevenson,  superintendent  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  is  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  government 
censorship  matters. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Richardson,  superintendent,  New 
York,  has  returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  to  the 
various  offices  in  his  district. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Skirrow,  associate  electrical  engineer,. 
New  York,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Eaves,  assistant  engineer,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  which  took 
him  as  far  as  California. 

Mr.  J.  P.  O'Donohue,  division  electrical  en- 
gineer, New  York,  is  back  to  his  desk  after  his 
annual  vacation. 

Managers  Appointed.  —  B.  A.  Gould,  at 
Kearney,  Neb. ;  C.  L.  Prefontaine,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. ;  B.  Krasnicky,  Michigan  City,  Ind. ;  and  J.  J. 
Yarnelle,  Reed  City,  Mich. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Rommell,  for  the  past  ten 
year  manager  of  this  company's' office  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  prior  to  that  chief  operator,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  brokerage  field.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Hill,  assistant  manager,  succeeds  Mr.  Rom- 
mell. Upon  his  last  day  at  the  office  a  number  of 
old  friends  of  Mr.  Rommell  wished  him  good  luck 
in  his  new  career,  and  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some diamond  ring.  Mr.  Hill,  the  new  manager, 
has  been  with  the  Postal  in  Kansas  City  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  been  assist- 
ant manager  for  the  past  six  years. 

Tariff  Circular. — This  company  has  issued  its 
regular  tariff  circular,  dated  July  1,  which  brings 
the  tariff  and  relevant  matters  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Gi:orge  O.  Koesters,  recently  appointed  man- 
ager at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  native  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  having  been  born  at  Cincinnati,  February  17, 
1884.  He  began  his  telegraphic  career  in  that  city 
in  1906,  entering  the  service  as  a  messenger.  He 
advanced  through  the  positions  of  clerk,  operator 
and  branch  manager,  and  has  now  become  manager 
of  the  office  at  the  capital  city. 


W.  L.  Simpson,  Division  Electrical  Engineer, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Simpson,  whose  appointment  as  divi- 
sion electrical  engineer  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Chicago,  was  briefly  noted  in  our 
July  16  issue,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  and  began  his  telegraph  career  as  a  messenger 


VV.  L.  SIMPSON. 

for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Barclay,  111.,  in 
September,  18S8.  In  1890  he  was  transferred  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where  he  worked  as  operator  and 
bill  clerk  for  the  Illinois  Central  for  a  few  years 
and  functioned  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  ranging 
from  check  clerk  in  the  freight  house  to  train  dis- 
patcher and  even  trainmaster.  He  entered  the  Postal 
Company's  service  August  1,  1893,  as  operator  at 
Springfield,  111.  While  in  that  office  he  acted  as 
general  handy  man — messenger,  if  need  be — tele- 
phone, delivery  and  receiving  clerk  and  operator, 
and  substituting  for  the  manager  when  the  occa- 
sion required.    In  other  words,  he  was  always  avail- 


able whenever  anything  was  needed  to  be  done,  see- 
ing it  and  doing  it. 

From  Springfield  Mr.  Simpson  was  promoted  to 
be  early-chief  operator  at  Denver  and  from  there 
to  the  management  of  the  repeater  station  at  La 
Junta,  Col.  In  June,  191 1,  he  came  to  Chicago  as 
assistant  to  the  division  electrical  engineer,  which 
position  was  held  until  appointed  to  the  present 
position. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  New  com  it  Carlton,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, left  for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  July  26  on  a 
business  and  pleasure  trip,  accompanied  by  outside 
business  friends.  He  expects  to  return  to  his  office 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  party  will  make 
stops  at  Salt  I^ake  City,  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willevkr,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
commercial  department,  started  on  his  vacation  last 
week.  He  will  tour  through  the  New  England 
states  by  automobile  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
his  family. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dresdner,  treasurer,  will  start  on 
August  2  on  a  trip  through  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
to  be  gone  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Kelley,  district  commercial  manager, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  gave  a  lecture  before 
The  Forum,  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  July  18,  his  subject 
being  "Ocean  Cables  and  Their  Importance  in  the 
Present  War."  Mr.  Kelley  has  been  invited  to  give 
this  lecture  before  several  other  organizations. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Nevtxs,  division  traffic  engineer  of  the 
Gulf  Division,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Signal  Service  and  during  his  absence 
his  position  will  remain  open. 


W.  T.  Davis,  District  Commercial  Super- 
intendent, Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  William  T.  Davis,  whose  appointment  to 
be  district  commercial  superintendent  at  Omaha. 


VV.  T.  DAVIS. 

Neb.,  as  noted  in  our  July  1  issue,  was  born  in 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  January  30,  1878.  He  entered 
the  telegraph  service  on  October  18,  1892,  a* 
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messenger  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  He  became  operator  and  finally  man- 
ager at  Fairmont  and  his  next  move  was  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Col.,  as  chief  operator.  Later  he 
went  to  Durango,  Col.,  as  manager  and  after- 
wards became  cashier  in  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice at  Denver.  While  in  the  latter  city  he  also 
filled  the  positions  of  printer  chief,  chief  clerk  to 
the  division  plant  superintendent  and  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  manager  and  later  became  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  El  Paso  and  South 
Western  Railroad  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 


New  Western  Union  Office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  new  Western  Union  office  in  the  Rose  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  cut  into  service  on  the 
night  of  May  19. 

The  operating  room  occupies  about  half  of  the 
fifth  floor  space  of  9,800  square  feet  and  contains 
operating  positions  for  nearly  200  Morse  and  multi- 
plex operators.  City  wires  are  brought  to  three 
eight-wire  concentration  units  in  order  to  expedite 
prompt  handling  of  branch  office  business.  There 
are  also  two  sixteen-wire  selector  concentration 
units  for  handling  way  wire  business.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fifth  floor  space  accommodates  the 
testing  and  regulating  department,  telephone  room, 
Morse  and  automatic  schoolrooms,  and  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department.  The  switchboard  con- 
sists of  one  loop,  one  city  line  and  seven  main  line 
sections  of  the  pin  jack  type.  The  distributing 
frame  for  terminating  and  cross-connecting  all 
wires  and  the  motor  generator  plant  are  located 
back  of  the  switchboard.  Equipment  for  combined 
time  and  messenger  circuits  has  been  installed. 
This  permits  connecting  clocks  and  messenger  call 
boxes  to  the  same  circuits. 

A  system  of  pickup  and  delivery  belts  handle 
messages  between  operating  tables  and  the  routing 
center. 

Windows  on  three  sides  and  a  ceiling  height  of 
fifteen  feet  afford  ample  natural  light  and  ventila- 
tion. Artificial  illumination  is  provided  by  standard 
semi-indirect  lighting  fixtures. 

Space  on  the  fourth  floor  similar  to  that  on  the 
fifth  accommodates  the  bookkeeping  department, 
district  plant  office,  operators'  rest,  locker  and 
toilet  rooms,  and  a  hospital  room. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  with  en- 
trance from  East  Ninth  Street,  is  the  new  commer- 
cial office.  A  large  lobby  and  customers'  counter 
occupy  the  front  of  the  space,  the  delivery  depart- 
ment and  call  circuit  board  occupy  the  rear,  and 
working  space  between  counters  accommodates 
about  thirty  employes.  Pneumatic  tubes  connect 
the  ground  floor  office  with  the  operating  depart- 
ment. 

The  ceiling  height  on  the  ground  floor  is  eighteen 
feet,  and  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  artificial 
illumination  a  special  type  of  semi-indirect  lighting 
fixtures,  combining  efficiency  with  ornamental  ap- 
pearrance,  have  been  installed. 

Basement  space  below  the  commercial  office  is 
used    for   storage   rooms   and    for  messengers' 


quarters,  which  include  a  clubroom,  toilets,  shower 
baths  and  a  tailor  shop  for  care  of  uniforms. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Ross  is  commercial  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  office  and  Mr.  M.  A.  McGrath  is  assist- 
ant manager.  Following  are  the  chief  operators, 
etc.:  F.  J.  Dayman,  chief  operator;  F.  L.  Hertzer, 
night  chief  operator ;  T.  B.  Baker,  late  night  chief 
operator;  W.  Bligh,  assistant  chief  operator;  J. 
Wissmar,  wire  chief ;  W.  Gales,  night  wire  chief ; 
C.  F.  Williams,  late  night  wire  chief;  A.  H.  Cas- 
sidy,  supervisor  Morse  trunks;  F.  G.  Diebold, 
supervisor  ways;  J.  T.  Hanford,  supervisor  city 
lines;  C.  S.  Jones,  supervisor  automatics;  W.  A. 
Ladd,  chief  automatic  attendant;  J.  F.  Traverse, 
repeater  chief ;  M.  Handler,  manager  Commercial 
News  Department;  L.  Masterson,  assistant  chief 
operator  in  charge  of  telephones ;  V.  J.  Beaumont, 
chief  clerk.  There  are  425  employes  on  the  traffic 
payroll. 


THE  CABLE. 

Deferred  Rates  to  Central  America. — The 
Mexican  and  the  Central  and  South  American  Tel- 
egraph companies  on  July  16  began  a  deferred  rate 
service  to  Panama  and  Ecuador  at  half  the  regu- 
lar rate  of  forty  cents  a  word. 

Cable  Censorship. — Extension  of  the  cable  cen- 
sorship to  all  transatlantic  messages  was  formally 
ordered  on  July  18  by  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy 
under  the  authority  of  President  Wilson's  executive 
order  of  April  28.  The  censorship  will  apply  to 
press  as  well  as  private  dispatches. 

Alexander  E.  Hoyt,  aged  eighty  years,  who  was 
identified  with  the  Western  Union  Cable  interests 
at  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  for  fifty  years,  and  who 
was  pensioned  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  died  at  that 
point  July  8.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  the  well  known  telegra- 
pher of  New  York,  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  a  brother  of  the  deceased. 

Student's  Guide  to  Submarine  Cable  Testing, 
by  H.  K.  C.  Fisher  and  J.  C.  H.  Darby,  fifth  edition, 
is  the  most  recent  book  published  on  submarine  cable 
testing.  It  is  very  complete  and  covers  simple 
testing,  measurement  of  copper  resistance,  capacity 
and  its  measurement,  tests  for  breaks,  the  earth 
overlap,  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  an  earth, 
and  many  other  subjects  pertaining  to  submarine 
cable  work.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
list  of  questions  and  answers,  and  many  diagrams 
of  connections  of  apparatus.  Price  $3.50  per  copy. 
For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  July  25  as  follows  : 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti.  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tenedos, 
November  6.  1914:  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917. 
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CANADIAN  NOTES. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Charles  L.  Hallett,  aged  fifty-four  years,  for- 
merly circuit  manager  at  Fort  Williams,  Ont.,  but 
for  the  past  ten  years  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  died  in  the  latter  city  on  July  7. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Hallett  acted  as  agent  for  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age. 


John  Dee,  son  of  William  Dee,  district  superin- 
tendent, government  telegraph  service,  Victoria, 
B.  C,  has  returned  home  from  Europe  incapacitated 
for  future  service.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  only 
a  slight  limp  is  noticed  when  he  walks.  Another 
son  of  Mr.  Dee  is  located  at  the  general  head- 
quarters of  the  army  in  France.  He  reports  that 
he  frequently  came  across  Canadian  telegraphers  on 
the  various  battle  fronts. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Field  Ambulance  Purchased. — Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  employes  have  subscribed  $2,135.01 
for  the  purchase  of  a  field  ambulance  for  use  in 
relief  work  in  France. 

A  Few  Telephone  Calls. — During  the  year 
1916  the  daily  average  of  telephone  calls,  in  New 
York  City  was  about  twenty-nine  million  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand. 

Newark  Telephone  Company  Sold. — The  New 
York  Telephone  Company  has  purchased  the  assets 
of  the  Newark  ( N.  J.  )  Telephone  Company,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Value  of  .Arizona  Telephone  Lines.  —  The 
valuation  of  telephone  lines  in  Arizona  has  been 
fixed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  at  $2,883,687. 
There  are  40,712  miles  of  telephone  wire  in  the 
state. 

Telephone  Mileage  and  Offices. — The  Bell 
Telephone  System  in  the  United  States  on  May  31 
owned  20,870,194  miles  of  wire,  compared  with 
18,005,2 t 8  at  the  same  time  in  the  year  191 6,  and 
10,256,068  connected  stations,  compared  with 
9,463,800. 


Telephone  Pioneers'  Meeting  Postponed. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Telephone  Pi- 
oneers of  America  has  decided  to  postpone  the 
annual  and  general  meeting  of  this  year,  pending 
the  development  of  more  favorable  conditions. 


Distinguished  Visitors  Talk  Across  the  Continent. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  head  of  the  British  Mission, 
General  White  of  the  British  Army  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  New  York  talked  over  the 
transcontinental  telephone  circuit  on  July  12  to 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Omaha,  Denver,  Salt  Lake, 
Winnemuca,  Xev.,  and  San  Francisco,  then  listened 
to  the  roaring  of  breakers  at  the  Golden  Gate. 


The  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  to  Be 
Sold  at  Auction. 

Judge  Dever,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
Countv.  Chicago,  on  Tulv  Jo  entered  a  decree  in  the 


case  of  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company,  or- 
dering that  all  of  the  stock  of  the  company  held 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
be  cancelled  and  that  the  Central  Union  Company 
be  sold  at  auction. 

The  Central  Union  Telephone  Company  operates 
in  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 


Making  Telephone  More  Efficient. 

In  order  to  keep  disturbing  sounds  out  of  the 
ears  and  to  amplify  the  sound,  particularly  in  the 
instance  of  long  distance  calls,  there  has  recently 
been  introduced  a  device  which  can  be  used  with 
the  ordinary  telephone  instrument,  but  which  is  not 
an  attachment,  and  therefore  cannot  be  objected  to 
by  the  telephone  companies,  says  the  Scientific 
American.  This  device  consists  of  a  sound  chamber 
over  which  is  placed  the  telephone  receiver  instead 
of  putting  it  up  to  the  ear,  and  two  adjustable  hear- 
ing tubes.  Simple  means  are  provided  for  fitting 
the  tubes  to  the  individual,  thus  leaving  his  hands 
free.   

Joints  on  Telephone  Lines. 

On  telephone  junction  poles  where  insulated 
copper  wires  are  used  for  jumping  the  iron 
wires  from  one  pin  to  another,  the  joints  are  often 
left  unsoldered.  This  results  in  every  instance 
in  a  resistance  joint  and  often  causes  the  sub- 
scriber no  end  of  trouble  for  the  service  gradu- 
ally gets  weaker  as  the  resistance  increases. 

Copper  to  iron  connections  should  never  be 
left  unsoldered,  for  in  galvanized  wire  the  chemi- 
cal action  induced  by  the  air  sets  up  a  miniature 
current,  seemingly,  between  the  copper  and  zinc 
coating,  resulting  in  increasing  resistance  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  Soldering  alone  will  check 
this  action.   

Telephone  Earnings  and  Expenses. 

The  earnings  report  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  for  six  months  ending 
June  30  shows  the  following  results : 
Earnings:  1916  191 7 

Dividends   $13,253,106.08  $13,968,644.00 

Interest  and  other 
revenue  from 
associated  com- 
panies   6,874,308.74  8,580,213.71 

Telephone  traffic 

(net)    4,197,037.32  4,754.480.13 

Other  sources    859,577.94  1,136.824.41 

Total   $25,184,030.08  $28,440,162.25 

Expenses:    2,725,155.38  3,672,813.93 

Net  earnings.  .  .$22.4^8,874.70  $24,767,348.32 
Deduct  interest   3,287,791.67  5,171,443.22 

Balance  $19,171,083.03  $19,595,905.10 

Dividends  paid   15,425,007.88  15,839.804.64 

Balance   $3,74^075.15  $3,756,100.46 

The  earnings  report  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
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in  the  United  States  for  the  five  months  ending*  May 
31  shows  the  following  results: 

1916  1917 

Total  operating  reve- 
nues  $105,500,128  $120,077,825 

Total  operating  ex- 
penses                       69,144,217  80,875,893 

Net  operating  reve- 
nues                  $36,355*9! 1  $39,201,932 

Surplus  earnings              $9,085,145  $8,964,454 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 


MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Weagant,  chief  engineer, 
New  York,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  John  Bottomley,  vice-president,  New  York, 
has  been  spending  a  week  at  his  country  home  on 
Long  Island. 

Mr.  J.  de  Jara  Almonte,  who  is  taking  the  cure 
at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  will  sail  for  South 
America  this  month. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  chief  engineer  Transoceanic 
Division,  has  returned  from  Marion,  Mass.,  where 
extensive  construction  work  is  in  progress  in 
preparation  for  the  Norwegian  service. 

Lieutenant  O.  Boutillion,  a  wireless  expert  of 
the  French  Post  Office  Department,  who  has  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  this  country  during  which  he 
inspected  the  Marconi  high  power  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  is  now  enroute  from 
New  York  to  Glace  Bay  and  Montreal  for  inspec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  high  power  stations  and  will 
submit  a  report  to  his  Government  on  the  prog- 
ress of  radio  science  in  America. 


Wireless  Meeting  in  London. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Marconi  International 
Marine  Communication  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held 
in  London  recently.    Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  who  pre- 
sided, said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  busi- 
ness was  still  being  conducted  under  exceptionally 
unfavorable  conditions  the  figures  were  satisfactory. 
Practically  the  whole  of  their  profits  were  derived 
from  ships'  subsidies,  for  there  wTas  practically 
nothing  doing  at  the  present  moment  in  commercial 
or  private  telegrams  at  sea.   Not  only  had  the  num- 
ber of  ship  telegraph  stations  been  immensely  aug- 
mented during  the  war,  but  there  had  been  also  a 
large  addition  to  the  coast  stations,  which  would 
£five  far  greater  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  land  than  obtained  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.    They  felt  justified,  having  regard  to 
the  sound  development  of  the  business,  to  recom- 
mend an  increased  dividend,  which  they  felt  confi- 
dent of  being  able  to  at  least  maintain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  necessity  for  increasing  the  capital. 

Up  to  June  30  this  year  they  had  already  fitted 
593  additional  ships,  making  the  total  number  of 
ships  installed,  after  deducting  losses,  1,855,  which 


was  by  far  the  biggest  rate  of  increase  in  the  history 
of  the  company. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  staff.  To  June  16  they 
had  3,347  operators  and  students.  Of  these,  to  that 
date,  333  had  been  saved  from  vessels  sunk,  forty- 
five  were  drowned,  twenty-nine  had  been  injured, 
one  killed,  and  nineteen  had  been  taken  prisoners 
of  war.  A  number  of  instances  of  splendid  heroism 
were  given  by  the  speaker.  One  man  had  been 
torpedoed  three  times  within  three  months,  stand- 
ing to  his  post  unflinchingly  on  each  occasion.  The 
company  had  now  given  him  a  post  on  shore,  be- 
cause if  his  nerves  had  not  suffered  they  ought  to 
have  done  so. 


New  Radio  Division  for  Signal  Corps. — A 
radio  division  of  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer 
has  been  established  to  handle  radio  matters,  both 
for  the  aviation  section  and  the  signal  corps  proper. 
Major  Nugent  H.  Slaughter,  U.  S.  R.,  is  desig- 
nated as  officer  in  charge  of  this  division,  which  will 
be  located  at  1710  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Captain  Charles  C.  Culver  is  transferred 
from  the  Aircraft  Engineering  Division  to  the  radio 
division. 


New  Book  on  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

A  practical  book  on  wireless  telegraphy  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Wireless  Press,  Inc.,  bringing 
the  subject  up  to  date.  This  new  work  is  entitled 
"Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  the  author  being 
Elmer  E.  Bucher,  instructing  engineer  of  the  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America.  It 
is  a  complete  textbook  for  students  of  radio  com- 
munication in  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
give  the  non-technical  student  and  the  practical 
telegrapher  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of 
present-day  commercial  wireless  telegraph  appa- 
ratus. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject 
with  rigid  scientific  accuracy  or  completeness,  the 
idea  being  rather  to  show  the  student  what  the 
apparatus  consists  of  and  how  it  is  manipulated. 

Each  topic  is  treated  separately  and  completely, 
furnishing  progressive  study  from  first  principles 
to  expert  practice.  Starting  with  elementary  data, 
it  progresses,  chapter  by  chapter,  over  the  entire 
field  of  wireless,  fundamentals,  construction  and 
practical  operation. 

The  350  illustrations  alone,  specially  drawn,  form 
a  complete  diagrammatic  study  and  impress  upon 
the  reader's  mind  a  pictorial  outline  of  the  entire 
subject.  Many  of  these  illustrations  reveal  de- 
tails of  construction  of  the  newest  types  of  sets  and 
apparatus  never  before  published. 

The  book  is  6  x  9  inches  in  size,  and  contains  330 
pages  and  350  illustrations.  It  is  substantially 
bound  in  cloth  and  the  price  is  $1.50  per  copy. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mexican  Telegraph  Re-established. — After  a 
lapse  of  several  years  telegraphic  communication 
has  been  re-established  between  Mexico  City. 
Mexico,  and  the  State  of  Yucatan. 
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The  Stock  Ticker.* 

BY  HORACE  L.  HOTCHKISS. 

Electricity  for  the  service  of  man  was  not  only 
first  utilized  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  through 
the  various  discoveries  and>  mechanisms  of  Morse, 
Wheatstone,  Edison,  Bell,  Humstone,  Farmer,  Cala- 
han,  Tesla,  Prescott  and  other  famous  inventors 
was  made  practical  and  profitable  in  both  commer- 
cial and  domestic  life.  In  1S67  E.  A.  Calahan,  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  American  Telegraph 
Company  for  many  years  as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  manager  of  its  electric  batteries,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  stock  telegraph  printing  instrument. 
Mr.  Calahan  had  noticed  the  congestion  of  business 
around  the  halls  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  was 
largely  caused  by  the  brokers  and  their  clerks  strug- 
gling to  secure  the  latest  quotations  made  on  the 
floor.  These  were  recorded  on  suitable  pads  and 
then  carried  by  hand  to  the  various  Wall  Street 
offices.  Active  brokers  and  their  messengers  were 
at  that  time  often  called  "pad  shovers"  in  the 
humorous  slang  of  the  day.  It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Calahan  that  an  instrument  might  be  constructed 
which  would  record  automatically  the  names  of  se- 
curities and  the  figures  representing  quotations  or 
selling  prices.  The  necessity  of  such  an  invention 
was  questioned  by  many  of  the  most  experienced 
bankers  and  brokers  of  that  period,  some  of  them 
declaring  that  they  and  their  customers  preferred 
to  have  quotations  "brought  to  their  offices  by  the 
"pad  shovers,"  as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
send  back  orders  to  be  executed  on  the  Exchange 
through  this  medium  of  communication. 

Mr.  Calahan  spent  several  months  in  perfecting 
the  printing  or  recording  instrument,  and  succeeded 
in  arranging  a  transmitter  which  could  operate 
many  instruments  from  one  central  office.  He  had 
these  details  completed  in  the  summer  of  1867  and 
a  corporation  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  called  the  "Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  was  organ- 
ized on  September  19,  1867.  Messrs.  Elisha  W. 
Andrews,  William  Muir,  George  B.  Field  and 
Horace  L.  Hotchkiss  assisted  in  its  organization 
and  early  development.  Later,  Mr.  George  B.  Field 
was  elected  president  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Gallagher,  who  had  charge  of  the 
night  exchange  uptown  (which  was  used  by  op- 
erators during  the  exciting  times  of  the  Civil  War), 
had  a  large  acquaintance  with  Wall  Street  brokers 
and  was  engaged  to  secure  patrons  or  subscribers 
who  would  contract  to  pay  $6  per  week  for  the 
quotations.  His  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  those 
officers  of  the  company,  resulted  in  agreements  with 
a  number  of  the  prominent  brokers  of  the  Street. 
The  governors  of  the  Stock  Exchange  granted  per- 
mission for  employes  of  the  company  to  go  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  and  report  the  market  prices 
by  this  new  system.  In  December,  1867,  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  the  first  stock  quo- 
tation instrument  was  placed  in  the  office  of  David 
Groesbeck  and  Company,  where  the  veteran  op- 
erator Daniel  Drew  made  his  headquarters.  The 
next  day  an  instrument  was  placed  in  the  office  of 

•Written  in  1905  and  published  in  "The  New  York  Stock  Exchange," 


Work,  Davis  and  Barton,  and  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days  instruments  were  placed  in  the  offices 
of  Greenleaf,  Norris  and  Company  ami  Lockwood 
and  Company,  respectively.  These  four  instruments 
were  delivered  in  the  order  of  subscription.  Before 
they  had  been  in  operation  many  days  the  company 
had  on  its  list  of  subscribers  about  one  hundred  of 
the  prominent  bankers  and  members  of  the  Ex- 
change. When  the  first  instrument  began  work 
in  the  office  of  David  Groesbeck  and  Company  it 
naturally  created  a  sensation  as  the  quotations  made 
their  appearance  on  the  tape.  The  crowd  around 
it  was  at  least  six  deep,  and  the  person  nearest  the 
instrument  called  out  the  prices  to  the  wondering 
assembly.  At  that  time  Mr.  William  Heath  was 
an  active  broker ;  he  was  tall,  thin  and  exceedingly 
energetic.  It  was  his  custom  to  run  from  office  to 
office,  supplied  with  the  latest  quotations  obtainable 
from  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  He  was  generally 
known  as  the  "American  t)eer,"  and  now  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  Groesbeck's  office  a  crowd  watch- 
ing the  "ticker/'  He  created  much  amusement 
when  offering  his  quotations,  and  was  told  he  was 
"too  late — we  have  them  all  on  the  tape."  It  was 
some  months,  however,  before  he  thoroughly 
realized  that  the  machine  could  outstrip  the  "Ameri- 
can Deer"  in  the  race  of  quotations,  but  eventually 
he  had  to  surrender,  and  filed  his  order  for  one  of 
the  company's  instruments. 

The  operation  of  the  earliest  stock  quotation  in- 
struments required  the  closest  attention  of  Mr.  Cala- 
han and  his  assistants.  A  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  brokers  was  the  liability  of  the  instruments  to 
get  out  of  "unison"  and  thus  make  a  jumble  of  un- 
intelligible letters  or  figures  on  the  tape.  To  adjust 
the  instrument  back  to  "unison"  required  the  visit 
of  one  of  the  employes  of  the  company  to  the  office 
where  it  was  out  of  order,  and,  as  calls  for  such 
service  were  at  that  time  quite  frequent,  it  often 
became  necessary  for  the  treasurer,  superintendent, 
and  even  the  office  boys  to  respond  to  them.  Later 
in  the  history  of  this  enterprise  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Hoeyenberg  invented  an  automatic  "unison"  ad- 
justment which  was  attached  to  the  Calahan  instru- 
ment and  corrected  this  difficulty. 

As  it  was  at  that  time  claimed  that  the  stock  in- 
struments of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany would  revolutionize  the  old  system  of  report- 
ing prices,  they  were  naturally  placed  under  the 
most  severe  tests  of  adverse  criticisms,  not  only  as 
to  their  capacity  for  responding  to  the  mechanical 
requirements  in  producing  an  accurate  and  imme- 
diate report  of  the  fluctuations  of  stocks,  but  also 
questioning  the  desirability  of  such  an  innovation 
on  the  old  style  of  making  known  the  market. 

Another  difficulty  which  caused  much  annoyance 
to  the  management  of  the  company,  and  also  the 
bankers  and  brokers  in  their  offices  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  this  system,  was  the  necessity 
for  a  local  battery  in  each  office  where  the  instru- 
ment was  placed.  This  battery  consisted  of  four 
glass  jars,  then  known  as  the  carbon  battery,  sup- 
plied with  a  liquid  consisting  of  proper  proportions 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  in  connection 
with  zinc  and  carbon.   This  acid  had  to  be  renewed 
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twice  a  week  in  the  early  morning  before  the  com- 
mencement of  business,  and  it  was  carried  around 
in  pails  to  the  subscribers'  offices.  At  times  serious 
as  well  as  amusing  accidents  occurred  during  the 
performance  of  this  duty— carpets  were  spoiled, 
furniture  injured,  clothing  damaged — and,  in  fact, 
at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  sulphurous  influences 
of  that  "infernal  battery"  would  discourage  the  use 
of  the  instruments.  Fortunately,  before  the  whole 
system  was  abandoned,  Mr.  Calahan  proved  equal  to 
the  crisis,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  operating  the 
instruments  by  means  of  a  large  system  of  batteries 
placed  in  a  building  equipped  for  that  purpose,  and 
thereafter  the  local  battery  in  the  bankers'  and 
brokers'  offices  was  eliminated  from  the  problem. 

The  "gold  indicator,"  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  the  Gold  Exchange  by  S.  S.  Laws,  proved  to  be 
of  great  value,  and  had*  anticipated  the  advent  of 
the  stock  ticker  by  several  months.   Mr.  Laws  was 
the  vice-presi'dent  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Gold 
Exchange  and  displayed  considerable  mechanical 
ability  when  he  arranged  a  double-faced  gold  indi- 
cator, one  face  of  which  was  visible  in  New  Street 
outside  of  the  Gold  Exchange,  while  the  other 
looked  inside  and  was  visible  to  members  on  the 
floor.   At  that  period  the  premium  on  gold  fluctu- 
ated rapidly  and  highly  excited  crowds  often  stood 
in  the  street  watching  this  indicator  and  the  vary- 
ing changes  of  the  market.   It  was  quite  the  custom 
to  regulate  the  day's  prices  of  many  staple  articles 
of  commerce  by  the  opening  price  of  gold  at  the 
Gold  Exchange.    Early  each  morning  merchants 
assembled  on  the  street  to  watch  for  the  first  figures 
of  the  gold  indicator  and  then  hastened  to  their 
places  of  business  to  mark  a  corresponding  value  on 
their  merchandise.    This  condition  of  affairs  on 
New  Street  and  the  multitude  of  messengers  that 
were  kept  running  to  and  from  the  Gold  Exchange 
suggested  to  Mr.  Laws  the  plan  for  establishing  a 
system  of  gold  indicators,  to  be  operated  by  an 
electric  current  from  the  Exchange  and  set  up  in 
the  various  offices  connected  therewith,  so  that  every 
fluctuation  of  the  market  could  be  reported  to  all 
subscribers  simultaneously. 

In  August,  1869,  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  purchased  from  S.  S.  Laws  his  patents, 
inventions,  good  will  and  all  his  interests  in  the  gold 
indicator  for  $25,000  in  cash  and  $75,000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. They  also  agreed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Laws  $10,000 
per  annum  during  the  continuance  of  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  this  royalty  in  fact  was  paid  until 
January  1,  1879. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company  there  were  not  less  than 
six  additional  general  telegraph  companies  compet- 
ing for  the  business  of  the  bankers  and  brokers. 
Nearly  every  housetop  in  and  about  Wall  Street 
was  cobwebbed  with  bare  and  uninsulated  wires. 
Mr.  Calahan  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expose  his  ticker  system  to  the  danger  of  contact 
with  any  of  these  wires  and  therefore  decided  that 
thoroughly  insulatedl  wires  should  be  used  on  the 
lines  of  the  company.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  construction  between  perfectly  insulated  wires 


and  the  uninsulated  was  in  the  ratio  of  40  to  1. 
The  wisdom  of  his  decision  was  soon  proved,  as 
the  wires  of  the  company  were  not  disturbed.  At 
that  time  the  only  insulated  wire  that  could  be  se- 
cured for  the  construction  of  the  company's  lines 
was  A.  G.  Day's  "Kerite"  wire.  As  it  was  then 
a  new  invention,  and  the  facilities  for  producing  it 
were  very  limited,  the  cost  to  the  company  in  those 
early  days  was  equal  to  eight  cents  per  foot.  This 
same  wire  at  the  present,  time  is  produced  in  vast 
quantities  at  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  foot  and 
of  the  same  standard  of  reliability. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year's  operations  of 
the  company  there  was  a  general  demand  for  the 
stock  ticker  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  others  interested  in  the  stock  market.  Requir- 
ing additional  funds  for  constructing  the  lines  of 
the  company  and  placing  instruments  in  service, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  capital 
from  $200,000  to  $500,000.  This  was  accomplished 
on  May  7,  1868.  On  September  4,  1869,  the  capital 
of  the  company  was  increased  to  $1,000,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  increase  being  needed  to  purchase  the 
gold  indicator  system  and  patents  of  S.  S.  Laws. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1869,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
directors :  George  B.  Fiekl,  Joseph  M.  Cook,  Tracy 
R.  Edson,  D.  J.  Garth,  S.  S.  Laws,  A.  F.  Roberts 
and  W.  B.  Clerke. 

The  growth  of  the  business  continued  with  giant 
strides  and  the  company  soon  found  other  fields  of 
operation.  Both  the  Produce  Exchange  and  the 
Cotton  Exchange  adopted  the  new  system  of  report- 
ing their  markets  and  the  financial  interests  in  and 
about  Wall  Street  became  patrons  of  the  "General 
News  Bureau,"  which  was  established  by  the  com- 
pany for  reporting  over  its  wires  the  news  of  the 
day  and  the  gossip  of  the  Street  appertaining  to 
financial  affairs. 

In  March,  1870,  General  Marshall  Lefferts  was 
elected  a  director  and  preskient  of  the  company,  and 
on  October  n,  1870,  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  further  increased  to  $1,250,000.  With 
this  additional  capital  it  secured  the  Page  patents 
and  other  valuable  inventions.  As  the  business  of 
the  company  in  1871  grew  to  be  very  profitable,  and 
as  opportunity  was  constantly  presented  for  the 
extension  of  its  service  to  other  cities,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  a  contract  followed  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company  should  be  augmented 
to  $2,500,000,  the  increase,  $1,250,000,  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for 
its  Commercial  News  Department.  This  was  duly 
accomplished,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  held  in  September,  1871,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  came  into  practical  con- 
trol of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company, 
through  the  election  of  the  following  board  of  di- 
rectors: James  H.  Banker,  Horace  F.  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Astor,  Tracy  R.  Edson,  Marshall  Lefferts, 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell  and  Joseph  M.  Cook. 

{To  be  continued) 
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The  Function  of  the  Signal  Corps.* 

BY  LIEUTENANT  W.  S.  PALMER. 

In  considering  the  army  from  a  vocational  or 
professional  standpoint,  there  is  no  more  interesting 
part  than  the  Signal  Corps. 

Information  gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  when 
contact  with  the  enemy  is  made — in  fact,  all  infor- 
mation of  any  value  whatever — finds  its  way  to  the 
proper  authority  over  the  lines  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
In  turn  these  lines  become  the  channel  through 
which  orders  are  transmitted  for  the  necessary  ac- 
tion. Of  course,  actually  the  operations  do  not- 
appear  in  as  simple  a  form  as  I  have  given.  In  fact, 
the  interchange  of  messages  becomes  quite  compli- 
cated at  times,  but,  however  intricate  it  may  be 
made  to  appear,  it  will  be  found  by  analysis  to  be 
governed  by  the  general  principles  here  laid  down. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  army  which  plays  such 
an  important  part,  in  time  of  war  especially,  as  the 
Signal  Corps  and  how  important  the  Signal  Corps 
is  to  the  service  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the 
class  from  which  must  be  drawn  the  men  for  its 
several  kinds  of  organizations. 

I  will  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  several 
methods  of  transmitting  information.  First,  and 
probably  of  the  most  importance  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity, is  the  telegraph.  This  system  requires  for 
its  operations  telegraphers  familiar  with  the  Morse 
code  and  linemen  with  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  both  permanent  and  temporary  lines.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  men  in  a  telegraph 
battalion  are  either  telegraphers  or  linemen.  In  fact, 
such  an  organization  must  include  in  its  personnel 
cooks,  auto  drivers,  mechanics  and  others.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  so-called  telegraph  battalion  is  one- 
half  telephone  and  one-half  telegraph  equipment. 
These  organizations  are  employed  in  maintaining 
communication  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  automobile  will  be  used 
as  a  means  of  transportation  for  telegraph  battalions. 

In  the  field  battalions  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  the  telegraph  or- 
ganizations, there  being  three  different  companies 
in  each  battalion — first,  a  wire  company;  second,  a 
radio  company;  and  lastly,  an  outpost  company. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  names,  the  functions  of 
each  of  these  organizations  are  quite  different  from 
I  he  others,  as  is  also  their  equipment  and  method  of 
transportation. 

The  first  named  or  wire  company  maintains  com- 
munication between  divisional  or  brigade  head- 
quarters, using  temporary  lines  and  the  buzzer  for 
this  service.  Because  of  the  necessity  for  extreme 
mobility  and  great  speed  these  companies  are  fur- 
nished with  the  horse  for  transportation.  A  word 
about  the  buzzer  will  be  appropriate  here  as  com- 
pleting the  rough  sketch  of  a  wire  company.  This 
is  in  reality  a  telephone  and  telegraph  instrument 
combined,  and  gives  very  satisfactory  service  for 
the  purpose.  It  may  be  connected  to  lines  already 
in  operation  for  other  systems  without  interference. 
This  instrument  weighs  approximately  six  pounds 
and  is  therefore  easily  transported. 

A  radio  company  is  just  what  the  name  implies — 
a  wireless  telegraph  organization — and  its  duties 

"Telephone  Engineer. 


are  to  keep  the  cavalry  in  touch  with  the  division 
commander,  and  also  to  keep  separate  columns  in 
touch  on  the  march.  With  an  outpost  company  the 
duties  are  various,  and  for  that  reason  men  of  all 
capabilities  are  needed  in  forming  its  personnel. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  light  field  telephone 
switchboards,  together  with  field  telephone  sets. 

Other  methods  than  those  referred  to  are  fre- 
quently used  in  transmitting  information,  such  as 
the  wig-wag  and  semaphore  systems,  which  are 
used  for  sending  messages  by  means  of  a  telegraph 
code;  the  heliograph,  acetylene  lanterns,  rockets, 
pistols,  guns,  etc.  These,  however,  have  a  smaller 
radius  of  action  and  as  a  rule  are  subject  to  disad- 
vantages which  at  times  preclude  their  use.  For 
certain  purposes,  however,  one  or  more  of  these 
auxiliary  methods  are  very  well  adapted. 

Thus,  the  use  of  rockets  or  large  guns  as  a  gen- 
eral alarm  signal  is  very  much  better  than  any  other 
method  by  reason  of  the  large  area  of  territory  cov- 
ered and  consequently  the  large  number  of  men 
simultaneously  warned.  However,  as  different  con- 
ditions are  always  occurring,  it  is  impracticable  to 
determine  in  advance  what  method  will  best  serve, 
and  it  is  only  by  being  prepared  to  use  any  and  all 
means  at  hand,  and  at  times  to  invent  new  methods, 
that  the  Signal  Corps  can  most  efficiently  perform 
its  duties. 

Therefore,  the  men  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps 
must  be  of  a  high  standard  and  should  be  well 
equipped  as  to  preliminary  education  along  elec- 
trical lines.  However,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  all  men  be  electricians,  as  the  corps  conducts 
instruction  in  special  schools  and  in  the  field,  thereby 
fitting  men  not  only  for  their  special  work  in  the 
Signal  Corps,  but,  as  has  occurred  in  many  cases, 
putting  them  in  a  position  to  hold  very  good  situa- 
tions in  civil  life.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  enlistment  in  the  Signal  Corps,  as  a 
man  gains  the  best  of  health  due  to  out-of-doors 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  receives  an  education 
of  great  aid  to  him  in  his  civil  pursuit.  For  all  of 
this  he  is  well  paid,  his  pay  ranging  from  $30  to 
$81  per  month,  besides  his  clothing,  rations,  medical 
attention,  etc.  This  pay  should  not  be  compared 
directly  with  the  same  amount  of  money  earned  in 
civil  life,  as  it  more  nearly  represents  the  cash  that 
a  man  can  save  per  month.  In  civil  life  if  a  man 
has  available  at  the  end  of  each  month,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid,  a  sum  as  low  as  $30  even, 
he  is  holding  a  very  good  position. 


Assessment.  —  The  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Life  Insurance  Association  has  levied  assessment 
624  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
C.  F.  Cook,  at  Racine,  Wis. ;  G.  W.  Snyder,  Wash- 
ington, Ind. ;  M.  K.  Reeves,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.; 
G.  A.  Rawlins,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


News  Injunction  in  Force. — The  final  order, 
putting  into  effect  the  injunction  restraining  the 
International  News  Service  from  using  the  news 
gathered  by  The  Associated  Press  was  filed  a  few 
days  ago.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  failed  in  three 
efforts  to  secure  a  delay  in  filing  the  order. 
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Scientific  History. 

BY  DONALD  McNICOL,  NEW  YORK. 

One  hundred  years  ago  (181 7)  Francis  Ronalds, 
in  England,  constructed  an  experimental  telegraph 
line  employing  a  "single  needle,"  operated  by  a 
friction  electric  generator,  or  a  Leyden  jar.  At 
the  receiving  end  of  the  line  a  pith-ball  electro- 
meter in  connection  with  a  clock  synchronized  with 
a  similar  clock  at  the  transmitting  end  indicated  the 
intended  signals.  This  was  the  first  "dial"  telegraph 
system.    A  distance  of  eight  miles  was  covered. 

Dr.  John  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  independent- 
ly duplicated  telegraph  experiments  performed  by 
Soemmering,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  whereby  com- 
munication was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  plurality 
of  wires.  At  the  receiving  station  the  electrical 
decomposition  of  water  observed  in  the  circuit  of 
any  selected  wire  indicated  the  desired  letter. 

Ronalds  observed  that  an  electric  impulse  would 
probably  encounter  retardation  in  a  long  under- 
ground or  submarine  conductor.  (His  ideas  on  this 
subject  could  not  have  been  very  clear,  as  the  dif- 
ficulties he  experienced  were  with  an  underground 
wire  but  525  feet  in  length,  and  "retardation"  as 
later  understood  was  not  successfully  investigated 
until  seven  years  later,  by  Faraday). 

Berzelius  discovered  selenium. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  (1842). 

Joule,  in  France,  discovered  that  iron  alters  its 
dimensions  when  magnetized. 

Joseph  Henry,  in  America,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Savery,  pointed  out  that  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  is  oscillatory.  Henry  stated :  "The 
discharge,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  not  cor- 
rectly represented  (employing  for  simplicity  the 
theory  of  Franklin)  by  the  single  transfer  of  an  im- 
ponderable fluid  from  one  side  of  the  jar  to  the 
other;  the  phenomenon  requires  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  principal  discharge  in  one  direction, 
and  then  several  reflex  actions  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  each  more  feeble  than  the  preceding,  until 
equilibrium." 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  (I867). 

The  Callahan  three-wire  stock  quotation  printing 
telegraph  invented. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  in  England,  announced  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic theory  of  light. 

The  "Ladd"  dynamo  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. 

Cromwell  Varley,  of  England,  engaged  by  the 
Western  Lrnion  Telegraph  Company  to  come  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  elec- 
trical conditions  of  American  telegraph  lines.  Evi- 
dently there  was  not  in  America  an  electrical 
engineer  qualified  to  do  this  work. 


Conductors  and  Insulators. 

Conductors  and  insulators  are  distinguished  by 
their  ability  to  carry  electric  charges  from  point 
to  point.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  conductors  and  insulators.  All  so-called 
insulators  conduct  electricity  to  some  extent  and 
all  so-called  conductors  possess  varying  degrees 
of  resistance  according  to  the  material.  Silver 
conducts  an  electrical  current  more  freely  than 


does  any  other  substance ;  that  is,  it  has  the  least 
resistance ;  dry  air  has  the  most  resistance  of  all 
insulators. 


Sazarac,  a  Word  of  Mystery. 

Sazarac  is  die  name  of  a  celebrated  drink  in  New 
Orleans  and  most  all  visitors  to  the  Crescent  City 
are  sooner  or  later  introduced  to  this  famous  bev- 
erage. Several  telegraph  people  were  recently  on 
their  way  by  boat  to  New  C  Means.  A  wireless  mes- 
sage via  Key  West  was  sent  from  the  party  on  the 
ship  to  a  friend  in  the  city  on  the  Mississippi  River 
stating  that  they  expected  to  reach  port  in  time  to 
enjoy  a  Sazarac.  The  Government  censors  were  not 
slow  in  deciphering  the  word  Sazarac  to  mean  all 
sorts  of  unfriendly  acts  towards  the  United  States 
Government.  Secret  service  men  and  others  met 
the  steamer  at  New  Orleans  and  the  party  was  shad- 
owed until  they  at  last  wandered  into  the  palace  of 
Sazarac  where  the  secret  service  contingent  were 
enlightened  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  that 
had  puzzled  them  for  so  many  hours. 


Simple  Methods  of  Testing  for  Telephone 
Troubles. 

One  of  the  most  useful  devices  for  locating  tele- 
phone wiring  troubles  is  a  headband  receiver  of 
from  250  to  500  ohms  resistance — the  same  type  of 
receiver  as  is  used  by  telephone  operators.  This 
type  of  headband  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  free  use  of  both  hands  for  testing. 

In  testing  for  doorbell  trouble,  for  instance,  re- 
move the  cover  from  the  push  button,  touch  one 
cord  end  to  each  terminal  and  listen.  If  no  sound 
is  heard  in  the  receiver  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
circuit  is  clear  and  the  wiring  is  all  right.  If  a 
frying  noise  is  heard  it  indicates  a  loose  joint  or 
poor  connection  on  the  circuit — on  the  bell,  probably 
If  the  terminals  are  pushed  together  to  ring  the  bell 
while  the  receiver  cords  are  still  connected  and  a 
sharp  back  kick  is  heard  in  the  receiver,  it  indicates 
that  the  bell  is  either  short-circuited  or  the  tension 
on  the  clapper  is  too  great.  If  there  is  a  rattling 
sound,  the  bell  has  been  ringing.  If  every  operation 
produces  but  a  very  faint  response  in  the  receiver, 
it  means  that  the  battery  is  weak. 

After  a  little  practice  the  trouble  man  can  soon 
find  very  many  uses  for  a  receiver  of  this  kind. 
By  this  push-button  test  method,  trouble  can  be 
readily  located  and  remedied.  A  double  receiver 
headband  should  never  be  used,  but  a  single  one, 
so  as  to  have  one  ear  free  for  listening  to  outside 
noises. 


C.  B.  Rawlins,  New  Secretary-Treasurer,  O.  R.  T. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Rawlins,  recently  elected  grand  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers, was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  10, 
1880,  and  entered  the  telegraph  service  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  at  Milledgeville,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad.  He  has  held  vari- 
ous telegraph  and  agents'  positions  on  different  rail- 
roads and  was  train  dispatcher  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Railroad. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

JOINT  RESISTANCE  OF  CIRCUITS 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  a  given  length 
decreases  in  proportion  as  its  weight,  or  mass,  is  in- 
creased. Thus,  if  a  wire  one  mile  in  length  and 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds  be  assumed  to  have 
a  resistance  of  six  ohms  per  mile,  a  wire  of  the 
same  length  and  material,  weighing  four  hundred 
pounds,  will  have  a  resistance  of  three  ohms. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  1,  a  number  of  conductors  be  con- 
nected with  a  given  battery,  or  other  source  of  elec- 
tromotive force,  the  whole  may  be  classed  as  one  cir- 
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FIG.  I — JOINT  RESISTANCE. 

cuit,  the  total  resistance  of  which  will  be  that  due 
to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  and  the  ex- 
ernal  resistance  of  the  conductors;  the  internal  re- 
sistance in  this  instance  being  the  "joint"  resistance 
of  the  three  conductors.  . 

Let  ABC  represent  three  copper  wires  of  equal 
diameter  and  length,  weighing  three  pounds  each, 
and  each  having  a  resistance  of  twelve  ohms.  It  is 
evident  then  that,  as  regards  electrical  resistance, 
these  three  wires  are  equal  to  one  wire  of  similar 
length  weighing  nine  pounds.  Consequently,  if  the 
three  wires  be  measured  together  it  will  be  equal 
to  measuring  one  wire  of  nine  pounds  weight  and 
hence,  the  joint  resistance  of  the  three  wires  will  be 
but  one-third  of  twelve  ohms,  namely  four  ohms, 
and,  if  we  neglect  for  the  present  the  resistance  of 
the  battery,  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  will 
be  four  ohms.  Conductors  thus  arranged  are  said 
to  be  in  "multiple"  or  in  "parallel,"  and  such  a 
circuit  as  that  shown  in  the  figure  is  termed  a  "di- 
vided circuit." 

If  the  weight,  length  and  material,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  resistance  of  each  conductor  of  a  cir- 
cuit were  the  same,  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  the 
joint  resistance  of  any  number  of  circuits  arranged 
in  multiple.  For  instance,  the  joint  resistance  of, 
say,  twenty  wires  of  equal  weight  and  length,  each 
having  a  resistance  of  twenty  ohms,  would  be  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  one  wire  of  similar  length  weigh- 
ing twenty  times  as  much  as  any  one  of  the  twenty 


wires;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  such  a  wire  would 
be  one  ohm.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  that  each  of,  say,  twenty  wires,  should 
be  of  the  same  weight  and  length.  If  each  wire  has 
the  same  resistance,  the  joint  resistance  of  the 
twenty  wires  will  be  one  ohm.  For,  evidently,  elec- 
trically considered,  a  wire  measuring  twenty  ohms, 
whatever  be  its  actual  weight  and  length,  will  be 
the  equivalent  (as  to  resistance)  of  any  other  wire 
measuring  twenty  ohms.  Thus  an  easy  way  to  find 
the  joint  resistance  of  a  number  of  circuits  of  equal 
resistance,  in  multiple,  is  to  divide  the  resistance  of 
any  one  of  the  circuits  by  the  total  number  of  wires 
20 

as  in  the  last  instance :  —  =1  ohm. 

20 

(To  be  continued) 


Telephony. 

THE  CONDENSER  (Continued) 

If  the  condenser  is  connected  to  a  source  of 
electricity  in  which  the  pressure  is  fluctuating,  a 
current  will  flow  into  it  while  the  pressure  is  in- 
creasing, there  will  be  no  flow  while  the  pressure 
is  steady,  and  the  current  will  flow  from  the  con- 
denser back  to  the  source  while  the  pressure  is 
decreasing.  A  current  flows  into  or  out  of  the 
condenser  only  when  the  pressure  at  its  terminals 
is  changing.  A  condenser  will  therefore  permit 
the  flow  of  alternating  current,  but  will  prevent 
the  flow  of  direct  current. 

How  this  property  of  the  condenser  serves  to 
prevent  a  constant  flow  and  subsequent  waste  of 
direct  current  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  1. 
When  the  subscriber  is  not  using  his  telephone, 
his  receiver  is  on  the  hook  and  the  talking  circuit 
is  opened  at  A  and  A';  therefore,  the  only  path 


FIG.  I — HOW  A  CONDENSER  PREVENTS  WASTE  OF  DIRECT 
CURRENT. 

for  electricity  is  through  the  ringer  and  con- 
denser. As  the  condenser  transmits  alternating 
current,  it  enables  central  to  operate  the  ringer 
at  the  subscriber's  station,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  prevents  the  flow  of  direct  current  through  the 
ringer.   

QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

Is  the  ringing  circuit  open  or  closed? 

Do  the  direct  and  alternating  currents  pass 
through  the  same  pair  of  wires  or  through  dif- 
ferent wires? 

What  is  the  most  important  use  of  the  con- 
denser in  the  telephone? 
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Radio  Telegraphy. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  TERMS. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  some  of  the 
points  to  follow,  definitions  and  explanations  are 
given  below  of  the  more  common  terms  in  use  in 
ithe  practice  of  alternating  currents. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  charges  in  the 
condenser  C  (see  Fig.  3,  June  1  issue)  are  renewed 
by  the  transformer  depends,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  voltage  and  current  de- 
livered by  the  alternator  is  varying.    Fig.  1  repre- 
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FIG.  I — ILLUSTRATING  VARIATION  OF  CURRENT  OR  VOLTAGE. 

sents  the  manner  in  which  these  quantities  vary, 
where  the  set  of  values  ABCDE,  half  of  which  is 
positive  and  half  negative,  is  called  a  cycle  of 
voltage  of  current,  the  symbol  for  which  is  often 
thus  written  ^— ^ .  The  number  of  cycles  per  sec- 
ond is  called  the  frequency  and  the  letter  "n"  or 
"f  is  often  used  as  its  symbol.  In  commercial 
alternators  used  in  radio-telegraphy  the  frequencies 
are  generally  60,  120,  480  or  500  cycles  per  second; 
that  is,  there  are  60,  120,  etc.,  complete  sets  of 
values,  such  as  ABCDE  of  Fig.  1,  per  second,  or 
n  =  60,  120,  etc.  Half  a  cycle,  such  as  the  set  of 
values  ABC  or  CDE  of  Fig.  1,  which  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  is  called  an  alternation.  There 
are  always  twice  as  many  alternations  per  second 
as  there  are  cycles.  The  frequency  of  an  alter- 
nating current  is  sometimes  given  in  alternations 
per  minute  instead  of  cycles  per  second;  thus,  a 
current  of  60  cycles  per  second  is  of  the  same  fre- 
quency as  one  of  7,200  alternations  per  minute. 
The  time  taken  to  complete  one  cycle  is  called  the 
period,  and  the  letter  T  is  often  used  as  its  symbol ; 
thus  if  there  are  500  cycles  per  second,  the  time 
to  complete  one  cycle  is  1/500  second  or  0.002 

I 

second;  that  is,  T  =    second  or  T  =  0.002 

500 

second.  Similarly  the  time  for  one  alternation  of 
a  current  of  the  same  frequency  is  1/1,000  second 
or  0.001  second.  The  relation  between  the  fre- 
quency in  cycles  per  second  and  the  period  in 
fractions  of  a  second  is  given  by  the  formula 

1  1 
T  =  —  or  N  =  — . 
N  T 
The  highest  value  of  the  current  or  voltage  in 
any  alternation,  as  at  points  B,  D,  etc.,  of  Fig.  1,  is 
called  the  amplitude  or  sometimes  the  peak  of  the 
<:urve. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  sustained  oscillations  (see  Fig.  4,  April  16 
issue)  and  the  alternating  current  or  voltage  as 
represented  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  1.  The  two 
curves  have  the  same  shape  or  form,  being  known 


in  trigonometry  as  sine  curves,  but  they  differ  in 
the  greatly  increased  frequency  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  million  per  second  in  the  radio  circuits 
(the  closed  and  open  oscillating  circuits),  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  60  to  500  per  second  in  the 
power  circuits  (the  alternator  and  transformer 
circuits).  It  is  the  general  practice  to  speak  of  the 
number  of  oscillations  or  of  cycles  per  second  in 
radio  circuits,  but  only  of  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second  in  power  circuits. 

(7V?  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

We  dwelt  upon  swings  in  our  last  epistle.  Now 
we  come  to  other  bugbears,  viz. :  Unevenness, 
adjustment  of  points,  magnets,  etc. 

Next  in  order  to  the  great  loss  of  time  due  to 
real  and  imaginary  swings,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  unevenness  is  the  next  greatest  source  of 
delay.  No  one  will  deny  that  an  uneven  circuit 
is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  if  the  bias  is  too 
great,  much  breaking  will  result.  However,  we 
frequently  hear  repeater  men  arguing  the  case, 
and  one  cites  as  his  assurance  that  it  is  uneven 
because  he  gets  twelve  milliamperes  on  one  pole 
and  fourteen  on  the  other.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  man  can  read  the  sender  all  right, 
he  stops  the  current  to  "even  it  up,"  a  circuit  that 
is  no  more  uneven  than  that  is  not  uneven  at  all,  as 
far  as  practice  and  results  are  concerned.  Uneven- 
ness of  a  circuit  consists  of  a  variation  between  the 
strength  of  signals  as  compared  with  the  open  and 
closed  key,  judging  the  same  for  a  manual  circuit 
from  an  acoustical  effect.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  a  milliammeter  needle  does  not 
pick  out  flaws  much  quicker  in  many  cases  than  the 
law  of  acoustics,  but  I  do  say  that  such  cases  as  I 
cite  are  quite  numerous  and  as  such  are  a  source 
of  hindrance  rather  than  help. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  for  real  unevenness 
is  due  to  repeater  men  balancing  to  their  needle, 
but  never  centering  their  relay  armatures.  •  Think 
it  over.  Another  cause  for  unevenness  is  (if  the 
power  is  even,  and  circuit  devoid  of  great  leaks) 
hanging  of  pole  changers,  relay,  or  sounder  arma- 
tures in  their  trunions. 

One  mistake  that  many  make  is  to  assume  that 
because  the  signals  sound  all  right  passing  them, 
that  the  signals  must  necessarily  be  going  through 
perfectly.  Whenever  a  man  tells  you  that  he 
reads  your  key  all  right  but  does  not  get  even 
signals  from  the  man  next  to  you,  while  you  get 
them  all  right,  be  sure  and  center  your  relay, 
clean  your  points  and  watch  results.  Above  all 
things  do  not  start  any  unpleasant  remarks,  or 
delay  the  circuit  by  idle  talk.  Be  polite  and 
brief,  but  to  the  point.  On  a  fast  circuit  the  Joss 
of  fifteen  minutes  may  necessitate  holding  up,  or 
detouring  thirty  or  forty  messages  involving  the 
work  of  two  men.  Therefore,  while  we  are  after 
maximum  efficiency,  let  us  not  overlook  these 
facts. 

Keep  your  power  even  at  your  generators. 

(To  be  continued) 
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{Continued  from  page  321,  July  16.) 

Service  seems  to  be  a  topic  that  is  never  over- 
worked in  its  application  to  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony. The  reason  is  obvious  and  is  found  in  the 
two  words  "Eternal  vigilance."  Poor  service  shines 
forth  brilliantly,  particularly  poor  telephone  ser- 
vice. The  individual  user  of  the  telephone  is  at 
once  informed  of  its  shortcomings.  Poor  telegraph 
service  is  hidden  from  view  for  at  least  a  time. 
Those  in  charge  of  telegraph  and  telephone  plants 
should  never  relax  their  efforts  to  render  a  perfect 
service  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  M.  English,  general  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
recently  addressed  his  managers  on  the  subject  of 
service  and  made  some  very  good  points  which  are 
worth  reprinting  in  these  columns.   He  states : 

Service  should  be  a  good  investment — an  asset. 

Most  of  it  is. 

Some  of  it  is  a  speculation. 
Some  of  it  is  a  liability. 

The  moment  service  ceases  to  be  voluntary  it 
ceases  to  'be  good  service. 

I  have  known  men  to  loaf  on  their  jobs  and  kick 
for  overtime. 

The  company  buys  your  time  and  may  know  that 
you  are  on  duty  every  minute  you  are  paid  for,  and 
you  might  even  hang  around  after  hours  without 
pay,  doing  a  little  extra  job,  or  you  may  just  be 
doing  the  work  you  should  have  done  on  your  regu- 
lar time  that  you  wasted. 

But  if  you  are  not  voluntarily  rendering  your 
best  service  to  the  company  and  its  patrons  during 
the  time  you  are  paid  for,  you  are  not  "toting  fair" 
with  the  company,  its  patrons  or  yourself. 

With  yourself,  because  you  are  not  fooling  any- 
body else,  not  even  the  man  to  whom  you  look  for 
advancement. 

You  are  cheating  the  company  and  its  patrons  by 
not  giving  them  the  service  they  pay  for. 

The  company  has  proven  its  willingness  to  pay 
for  good  service,  as  you  will  agree  when  you  com- 
pare salaries  of  today  with  those  of  a  few  years 
ago,  when  about  all  it  got  for  the  poor  salaries  paid 
was  time. 

Men  will  always  voluntarily  render  good  service 
when  they  are  happy  and  feel  that  they  are  getting 
a  square  deal. 

For  example,  the  operators  in  relay  offices  volun- 
tarily increased  the  value  of  their  services  by  hand- 
ling more  business  over  the  same  wires  with  less 
delay  and  fewer  errors. 

In  appreciation  the  company  voluntarily  increased 
their  pay  and  reduced  their  working  time  one  hour. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  who  have  not  earned 
this  consideration,  but  then  every  business  h? 
profit  and  loss  account.  The  produce  man  can  save 
loss  by  culling  out  the  rotten  apples  before  they 
spoil  the  good  ones.  Fortunately  telegraph  em- 
ployes have  awakened  to  the  need  of  steering  clear 
of  "rotten  apples"  and  paddliner  their  own  canoe. 

The  time  when  one  man  could  demoralize  a  whole 
force  is  ancient  history. 

Anyway,  service  is  not  a  thing  to  brag  about. 
Every  customer  has  a  right  to  expect  it.    It  rightly 


belongs  to  him — whether  he  be  a  two-bit  customer 
or  a  thousand-dollar  customer,  he  is  paying  his 
share  of  your  salary  and  mine,  and  all  of  us  want 
to  feel  he  is  getting  what  he  is  paying  for — service, 
our  best  service. 

Service  to  the  customer  is  always  an  investment. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  him  depends  solely 
upon  the  messengers,  the  clerks,  the  operators,  the 
manager  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 

A  few  moments'  delay  or  an  error  may  cause 
serious  financial  loss  to  a  customer  during  an  active 
market. 

Delays  and  errors  cost  the  company  thousands  of 
dollars  which  might  be  saved  with  a  little  more  care 
all  along  the  line. 

Handling  messages  correctly  and  promptly  has 
more  to  do  with  holding  business  than  any  other 
feature  of  our  service.  Managers  and  salesmen 
can  sell  service  but  they  cannot  keep  it  sold  "on 
a  windy." 

Quoting  a  bank  president: 

"If  on  looking  us  over  a  customer  feels  we  are 
weak  in  any  one  respect,  that  one  weakness  will 
outweigh  a  host  of  arguments  for  strength. 

"So  we  must  watch  the  little  things.  All  we  do 
should  be  done  as  for  a  'prospective'  customer — as 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  yet  on  our  books, 
but  who  we  hope  will  be. 

"The  prospective  'savings'  depositor  may  some 
day  be  our  biggest  general  customer.  We've  seen 
just  such  things  happen.  Therefore  our  service 
can  never  discriminate.  It  must  be  fair  to  the  pros- 
pect before  it  can  be  fair  to  the  actual  customer,  or, 
in  turn,  to  the  bank." 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  service  to 
the  patrons  of  a  bank  and  to  those  of  our  company. 
In  fact  both  serve  the  same  customers,  especially 
business  men,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  make  compari- 
sons of  our  policies  and  methods  of  serving  them.  - 

There  is  possibly  this  difference  in  our  favor.  We 
represent  a  service  more  far  reaching  than  any 
bank. 

One  difference  in  favor  of  the  service  of  a  bank 
is  sometimes  the  appearance  of  those  who  serve. 

I  note  that  some  telegraph  employes,  including  a 
few  of  those  in  the  more  responsible  positions,  are 
inclined  to  neglect  their  personal  appearance. 

They  forget  to  shave.  They  wear  soiled  shirts 
and  collars.  They  allow  their  clothing  to  remain 
dusty  and  spotted.  They  forget  to  get  a  shine. 
They  wear  their  ties  until  they  ravel  and  are  spotted 
with  grease  and  dust. 

They  think  it  is  because  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing.   It  is  most  likely  thoughtlessness  or  neglect. 

Anybody  can  use  a  safety  razor,  which  can  be 
bought  for  from  ten  cents  up. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  to  get  a  good  shine  and  a 
good  brushing  is  always  thrown  in. 

It  doesn't  speak  well  for  the  company  for  an 
unkempt  representative  to  introduce  himself  and 
begin  talking  service,  when  every  business  man 
knows  that  the  first  principle — the  very  foundation 
of  good  service — is  neatness  and  refinement. 

Fortunately  most  men  voluntarily  do  their  best 
to  serve  and  do  not  overlook  these  first  principles. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Clear  Transmiss 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity . 


Type  403  400 


Hoar*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

a&U«.    247  Lakeside  Arenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Convention  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents Postponed. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  has  mailed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  members  in  which  he  says: 

"With  a  view  of  conserving  our  time  and  re- 
sources to  the  end  of  being  able  to  do  our  part  in 
meeting  the  present  war  situation,  the  executive 
committee,  after  due  consideration,  has  decided  to 
indefinitely  postpone  the  annual  meeting  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  The  executive  committee  has  further 
decided  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  Chicago  for  a  short  session  of  one  or  two  days 
during  the  month  of  November  of  this  year.  You 
will  be  advised  later  the  exact  date.  This  meeting 
is  to  be  strictly  a  business  session,  free  from  enter- 
tainment. 

"It  is  desired  that  all  the  committees  continue 
their  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  be  prepared  to 
present  reports  for  discussion  and  action  at  the 
proposed  Chicago  meeting  in  November. 

"The  necessity  of  postponing  our  annual  meeting 
is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  but  under  the  present 
conditions  it  does  not  seem  proper  or  desirable  to 
carry  out  our  original  plans." 


Mr..  Charles  A.  Goodnow,  assistant  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Earling,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation.  He  began  his  railroad 
experience  as  a  telegraph  operator. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Shannon,  division  operator,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  re- 
mitting to  cover  his  subscription  for  another  year 
writes :  "It  is  certainly  worth  the  price  and  is  one 
of  the  means  in  which  us  oldtimers  can  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another." 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kane,  an  electrical  engineer  with  the 
General  Electric  Company,  has  been  awarded  the 
appointment  of  superintendent  Fire  Alarm  Tele- 
graphs, Newark,  N.  J.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Adam  Bosch, 
retired.  Both  Mr.  Bosch  and  Mr.  Kane  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  five-year  Cooper  Union  Scientific  Course. 
Mr.  Bosch  had  charge  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraphs 
at  Newark  for  over  forty-one  years. 


Visual  and  Audible  Signals  for  Policemen. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  police 
signaling  and  telephone  system  is  a  system  of  visual 
and  audible  signals  whereby  the  central  office  may 
at  any  time  call  any  or  all  patrolmen  to  the  street 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instructions. 

The  importance  of  this  method  of  signaling  to 
patrolmen  at  any  time  from  police  headquarters 
cannot  be  overestimated,  as  it  eliminates  all  possi- 
bility of  duty-shirking  on  the  part  of  the  force. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  men  will  not  fail  in 
their  duty  where  there  is  a  chance  of  being  called 


by  headquarters  at  any  moment.  In  every  city  or 
town  there  are  many  points  at  which  these  visual 
and  audible  signals  can  be  placed  and  operated  to 
advantage.  In  some  cities  a  light  elevated  above 
every  street  station  might  be  considered  necessary. 
In  other  places  a  few  visual  and  audible  signals  may 
be  placed  throughout  the  city  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  meet  all  requirements,  or  in  some  cases  a  single 
light  might  be  so  located  at  such  an  elevation  as  to 
be  visible  to  all  patrolmen  on  duty. 

Visual  and  audible  signals  consist  of  lights  for 
use  at  night  and  electric  horns  or  vibrating  gongs 
for  use  in  the  daytime.  These  signals  are  operated 
from  the  central  office,  and  the  central  office  equip- 
ment is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  any  code  of 
signals  may  be  transmitted  to  the  patrolmen,  indi- 
cating that  one  or  more  patrolmen  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict are  required  to  report  at  the  street  stations  for 
instructions,  or  the  entire  force  may  be  summoned- 
at  one  time  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  system  is 
flexible  and  may  be  adapted  to  varying  conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

Western  Electric  New  Houses  and 
Organization  Changes. 

To  better  serve  the  trade  in  Connecticut  and 
adjacent  territory,  a  Western  Electric  office  and 
warehouse  has  been  opened  in  New  Haven  at  135 
Wood  Street,  and  Mr.  Tyler  L.  Holmes  is  in  charge. 

Mr.  S.  Greenfield,  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of 
the  company,  will  head  the  sales  force  of  the  new 
Baltimore  branch,  which  was  opened  July  16  at  425 
East  Oliver  Street. 

The  company  will  be  represented  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  by  a  warehouse  and  sales  office  at  238  West 
First  Street.   Mr.  R.  H.  Bouligny  will  be  in  charge. 

In  order  to  adequately  take  care  of  the  growing 
demands  of  the  business  in  the  Northwest  the  ware- 
house and  sales  office  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany has  just  moved  into  new  and  commodious 
quarters  at  84  Marion  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Quirk  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  house  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Sioussat  will  succeed  Mr.  Quirk  as  stores 
manager  in  the  company's  Cleveland  house. 
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Origin  of  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

(Continued  from  page  325,  July  16) 

CHAP.  568. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  Telegraph  Companies. 

Passed  May  2,  1870. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xeic  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  In  order  to  perfect  and  extend  the 
connections  of  telegraph' companies  in  this  State, 
and  promote  their  union  with  the  telegraph  systems 
of  other  States,  any  telegraph  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  may  lease,  sell  or  con- 
vey its  property,  rights,  privileges  and  franchises, 
or  any  interest  therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
telegraph  company  organized  under,  or  created  by, 
the  laws  of  this  or  any  other  State,  and  may  acquire 
by  lease,  purchase  or  conveyance  the  property, 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises,  or  any  interest 
therein,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  telegraph  com- 
pany organized  under,  or  created  by,  the  laws  of 
this  or  any  other  State,  and  may  make  payments 
therefor  in  its  own  stock,  money  or  property,  or 
receive  payment  therefor  in  the  stock,  money  or 
property  of  the  corporation  to  which  the  same  may 
be  so  sold,  leased  or  conveyed;  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  purchase,  sale,  lease  or  conveyance  by 
any  corporation  of  this  State  shall  be  valid  until  it 
shall  have  been  ratified  and  approved  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  its  board  of  directors  or  trustees,  and 
also  by  the  consent  thereto  in  writing,  or  by  vote, 
at  a  general  meeting  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  of 
three-fifths  in  interest  of  the  stockholders  in  such 
company,  present  or  represented  by  proxy,  at  such 
meeting. 

§  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
State  or  New  York,  \ 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  \ 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original 
laws  on  file  in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  same  are  correct  transcripts  therefrom,  and  of 
the  whole  of  said  original  laws. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  the 
City  of  Albany,  this  day  of  ,  in 

the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Secretary  of  State. 

New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company. 


articles  of  association  and  incorporation. 

Whereas,  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Isaac  Butts, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  a  contract  between  them  of 
the  one  part,  and  Freeman  M.  Edson  and  Samuel 
L.  Selden  of  the  other  part,  are  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  establishing  and  constructing  a 
line  of  telegraph  to  be  operated  by  the  instrument 
known  and  patented  under  the  name  of  "House's 
Printing  Telegraph.''  between  Buffalo,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Isaac 
Butts  are  now  engaged  in  constructing  a  line  of 
telegraph  between  the  places  and  for  the  purpose 
above  mentioned. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  completing. 


owning  and  operating  said  telegraph  line,  the  sub- 
scribers hereto  have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  to 
form  an  incorporated  association  or  company  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Telegraph  Com- 
panies," passed  April  12,  1848,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  following,  to  wit: 

Art.  1.  The  name  of  the  said  Company  shall  be 
"The  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company." 

Art.  2.  The  route  of  the  said  telegraph  line 
shall  pass  through  this  State,  from  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie. 

Art.  3.  This  Company  shall  own  and  operate 
the  residue  of  the  said  telegraph  line  from  the 
boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York  through  the 
several  States,  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  touching  at 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  and  thence  to 
St.  Louis  by  such  route  as  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Directors,  to  be  constructed  by  the  said  San- 
ford J.  Smith  and  Isaac  Butts,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  authority  from  the  said  States  respectively,  or 
from  the  persons  whose  lands  the  said  line  may 
cross. 

Art.  4.  The  capital  stock  of  said  Company  shall 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
divided  into  three  thousand  six  hundred  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  but  the  amount  of  said 
stock  may  be  increased  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

Art.  5.  The  persons  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed  are  the  shareholders  of  said  capital  stock, 
and  their  places  of  residence  and  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  are  set  opposite  to  their  names 
respectively. 

Art.  6.  This  Company  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
and  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Art.  7.  This  Company  is  to  have  the  exclusive 
right,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  aforesaid  Smith 
and  Butts,  of  constructing  and  using  said  Printing 
Telegraph  upon  the  line  aforesaid,  under  letters- 
patent  issued  to  Royal  E.  House,  as  the  inventor 
thereof,  during  the  life  of  said  patent,  and  of  any 
renewals  thereof,  and  the  right  of  constructing  and 
using  House's  insulators  and  of  all  improvements 
made  or  to  be  made  by  said  Royal  E.  House  in  the 
Printing  Telegraph  or  in  the  apparatus  or  machinery 
connected  therewith. 

The  assent  of  the  patentees  to  these  articles  is 
to  be  obtained  and  properly  attested  prior  to  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
stock.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  building  said  line  shall  have  been 
paid  by  the  subscribers  to  the  said  stock,  the  rights 
above  specified  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Company 
by  deed  or  other  good  and  sufficient  conveyance. 

Art.  8.  The  one-half  of  said  capital  stock,  to 
wit:  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars — 
shall  be  appropriated  in  payment  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  constructing  and  using  the  said  Printing 
Telegraph  upon  the  line  aforesaid,  under  the  letters- 
pntent  issued  to  Royral  E.  House  as  the  inventor 
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thereof,  during  the  life  of  said  patent,  and  of  any 
renewals  thereof ;  the  other  half  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  object  of  constructing,  completing  and  put- 
ting in  operation  the  said  line. 

Art.  9.  The  line  is  to  be  constructed  by  San  ford 
J.  Smith  and  Isaac  Butts,  above  named,  who  are 
to  receive  therefor  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  them  out  of 
the  moneys  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  said 
Company ;  and  provided  the  full  amount  shall  not 
be  realized  from  subscription,  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  and  shall  accept  the  balance  in  stock. 

Art.  10.  The  affairs  of  this  Company  shall  be 
managed  by  a  Board  of  nineteen  Directors,  who 
shall  choose  a  President  and  Vice-President  from 
their  number;  the  Board  shall  also  have  power  to 
appoint  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  respectively  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board,  or  they  may  appoint  one  person  to  act  both 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

They  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
President  and  of  all  the  other  officers  and  agents 
of  the  Company,  and  to  adopt  such  resolutions  and 
by-laws  not  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  these 
Articles,  as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  regulation 
of  the  business  of  the  Company.  A  majority  of  the 
Directors,  including  the  President  or  Vice-President, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  Special 
meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

They  shall  hold  regular  quarterly  meetings  on  the 
third  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
respectively,  of  each  year,  and  may  declare  divi- 
dends at  such  meetings,  or  as  often  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

They  may  also  designate  three  of  their  number 
who,  with  the  President  and  Treasurer,  shall  con- 
stitute an  Executive  Committee  who  shall,  for  the 
time  being,  have  charge  of  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the*  Company,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board. 

Art.  11.  The  Directors  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen. 

No  person  shall  be  Director  unless  he  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Company.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  be  filled  for  the  residue  of  the 
year  by  the  remaining  Directors. 

The  stockholders  shall,  at  the  same  time,  choose 
three  persons  to  act  as  Inspectors,  to  preside  at  the 
next  succeeding  annual  election. 

Until  the  first  annual  election  of  Directors,  or 
until  other  persons  are  appointed  in  their  places,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  following  persons  shall 
compose  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  wit: 

Henry  S.  Potter.  Addison  Gardiner,  Freeman 
Clark,  Isaac  R.  Elwood,  George  W.  Burbank, 
Joseph  Hall,  George  H.  Mumford,  E.  Darwin 
Smith,  Isaac  Hills,  Samuel  Medary,  Joseph  Med- 
bery,  James  Chappel,  Rufus  Keeler,  Royal  E. 
House.  Freeman  M.  Edson,  Samuel  L.  Seldon, 
Isaac  Butts,  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Hiram  Sibley. 

In  case  any  of  the  aforesaid  persons  shall  not 
become  stockholders  of  this  Companv  within  sixty 
days  from  the  organization  thereof,  thev  shall  cease 
•to  be  Directors,  and  the  remaining  Directors  may 
supply  the  vacancy  until  the  said  election. 

Art.  12.    The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 


ings of  the  Directors,  and  also  of  the  stockholders 
except  during  the  election  of  Directors.  He  shall 
draw  all  drafts  upon  the  treasury  for  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Company,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  He  shall  sign  all  certificates 
of  stock  ami*  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  absence  or  inability 
of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall  act  in 
his  stead,  and  possess  all  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  President. 

Art.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  of  stock- 
holders, and  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  stockholder;  he  shall 
countersign  all  certificates  of  stock;  he  shall  keep 
the  general  accounts  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  a 
record  of  all  issues  and  transfers  of  stock ;  and 
shall  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  may  be  im- 
posed upon  him  by  resolutions  or  by-laws  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  14.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  .moneys 
collected,  pay  all  drafts  and  dividends  made  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  keep  a  faithful  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements;  and  at  each  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  and  oftener  if  required,  he 
shall  exhibit  to  them  a  true  transcript  thereof.  He 
shall  also,  when  required,  give  security  to  the  Com- 
pany, in  such  form  and  to  such  amount  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  prescribe,  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

While  the  line  is  in  progress  of  construction,  the 
Treasurer  shall  also  receive  and  have  the  custody 
of  the  moneys  subscribed  for  building  said  line, 
which  subscriptions  shall  be  payable  to  his  order: 
and  he  shall  pay  to  the  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and 
Isaac  Butts  the  moneys  so  received  by  him,  undei* 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  fast 
as  the  same  shall  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  said  line ;  but  the  amount  so  to  be  paid  shall 
not,  at  any  time,  exceed  the  value  of  the  work 
actually  'done,  and  materials  delivered  or  procured ; 
which  materials  so  delivered  or  procured  shall  there- 
upon become  and  be  the  property  of  the  Company. 

The  Board  of  Directors  or  Executive  Committee 
may  exact  from  the  said  Smith  and  Butts  adequate 
security  for  the  faithful  appropriation  of  all  moneys 
paid  to  them  for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

(To  be  continued) 


Morse-Phillips  High-Speed  Telegraph. 

The  Phillips  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  now  manufacturing  the 
instruments  used  in  the  Morse-Phillips  high-speed 
telegraph  system,  and  orders  for  them  will  be  filled 
according  to  the  date  of  their  arrival.  The  company 
has  ample  manufacturing  facilities  and  will  fill 
orders  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  company  also  deals  in  music  machines  of  all 
makes,  and  records,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
best.  Descriptive  literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

This  company  was  founded  by  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Phillips,  the  well  known  old-time  telegrapher  and 
newspaper  man. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Keep  Your  Word. 

The  Pendleton  "Round-up"  was  a  weekly 
journal  conducted  by  Homer  H.  Hallock,  an  old 
time  telegrapher,  who  was  widely  known  to  the 
fraternity  on  the  Pacific  Coast  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Hallock  was  a  natural  wit  and  he  took  great  de- 
light in  playing  practical  jokes  on  his  friends,  al- 
ways, however,  with  no  venom  or  animosity  to 
inspire  him. 

Down  the  line  at  Cayuse,  some  few  miles 
away,  as  distances  are  reckoned  out  West,  Tom 
O'Rourke  labored  as  night  operator.  O'Rourke 
was  an  expensive  fellow  and  when  he  came  to  the 
city,  his  expense  account  partook  of  recklessness 
and  he  would  proceed  homeward  entirely  with- 
out money. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  peri- 
odical visits  to  Pendleton  that  he  came  across 
his  friend,  Homer  Hallock.  The  Cayuse  opera- 
tor had  performed  his  customary  stunts  with  the 
usual  result,  and  he  determined  to  ask  his  old 
friend,  Hallock,  for  a  loan. 

"I  just  need  ten  dollars,  Homer,  and  if  you  will 
loan  it  to  me,  I  will  surely  return  it  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  Yes,  Homer,  if  I  am  living,  you 
will  surely  have  the  money  on  the  first  of  the 
month." 

Hallock  demurred  a  little,  protesting  that  he, 
also,  was  hard  up,  but  finally  yielded  to  his 
friend's  importunities,  which  were  always  accom- 
panied with  the  statement :  "If  I  live,  I  will  surely 
return  the  loan  on  the  first  of  the  month." 

The  money  was  handed  over  to  O'Rourke,  who 
made  a  final  declaration  as  to  the  date  of  reim- 
bursement, prefixing  his  remark  with :  "If  I  live." 

Days  passed  by,  the  first  of  the  month  came 
and  passed  into  history,  but  nothing  was  heard 
from  O'Rourke.  About  the  end  of  the  third  week 
the  following  item  appeared  in  the  "Round-up," 
which  was  read  with  much  interest  by  the  oper- 
ators in  that  vicinity: 

"DEATH  OF  THOMAS  O'ROURKE." 

"We  are  pained  to  be  called  upon  to  chronicle 
the  untimely  demise  of  our  old  friend  and  col- 
league, Thomas  O'Rourke,  which  took  place  re- 
cently. The  place  of  his  death  and  the  date  of 
the  same  is  unknown  to  us  at  present.  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  early  demise  will  be  regretted  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  on  the  railroad  and  tele- 
graph circuits." 

Two  days  later  Tom  O'Rourke  entered  the  of- 
fice of  the  Pendleton  "Round-up"  and  inquired 
for  Homer  Hallock.  There  was  blood  in  his  eye 
and  a  fierceness  in  his  tone  when  that  gentleman 
appeared. 

O'Rourke  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
death  notice  which  appeared  in  the  "Round-up," 
declaring  it  had  occasioned  him  endless  explana- 
tion and  expense  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

"Why,  my  explanation  is  very  simple."  said 


Hallock.  "You  remember  you  borrowed  $10  from 
me  last  month  and  you  promised  me,  over  and 
over  again,  that  you  would  return  the  loan  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  'if  you  lived.'  Well,  I  waited 
and  waited  several  weeks  after  the  first  of  the 
month,  and,  as  you  did  not  come,  I  naturally  in- 
ferred that  you  must  surely  be  dead,  and  so  in- 
formed our  readers." 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  members  of  the 
Pleiades  Club  to  send  out  a  special  train  with  at- 
tendants to  gather  in  any  and  all  stray  members 
found  loitering,  so  to  speak,  at  the  different  way- 
side stopping  places  between  the  earth  and  Mars 
and  bring  them  all  into  the  fold  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Telegraphers'  Tabernacle.  There  were  a 
number  who  did  not  respond  to  the  roll  call,  and 
while  not  believing  that  anything  could  be  lost  in 
God's  great  economic  universe,  still  it  was 
thought  only  right  to  gather  everybody  in  and 
have  all  in  their  respective  places. 

Commodore  R.  R.  Haines,  who  was  a  leader 
during  his  sojourn  on  earth,  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  expedition  and  a  delegation  selected 
from  every  section  of  the  country  and  Canada 
were  invited  to  accompany  the  craft  to  identify 
all  telegraph  people  eligible  for  membership  who 
were  idling  their  time  away  among  the  many 
stopping  places  on  this  long  journey. 

It  had  been  resolved  to  begin  at  the  moon  and 
work  the  way  back,  so  Luna  was  the  first  satellite 
to  be  visited  and,  lo,  and  behold,  Edward  C. 
Cockey  came  to  greet  the  searching  party. 

Mr.  Cockey  was  astonished  to  see  his  visitors 
and  was  not  at  all  loath  to  join  them,  the  only 
regret  he  expressed  being  that  now  the  senti- 
mental young  ladies  would  have  no  one  to  watch 
over  them  from  the  moon.  He  asked  if  the  "Man 
in  the  moon"  was  still  talked  about  on  earth  and 
was  assured  that  he  was.    Aaron  Hilliker  sang: 

"I'm  in  love  with  the  man  in  the  moon, 
And  I'm  going  to  marry  him  soon, 
And  behind  some  dark  cloud,  where  there's 

no  one  allowed, 
I'll  make  love  to  the  man  in  the  moon." 

"That  settles  it  and  I'm  with  you  even  if  I 
must  desert  my  kingdom  forever,"  cried  "Happy" 
Cockey,  as  he  took  passage  in  Electric  No.  1, 
bound  for  the  outer  regions. 

The  next  stopping  place  will  be  "500,000-mile 
station,"  said  Captain  Haines,  and  I  believe  we 
will  find  some  notable  personages  there. 

It  took  but  one  hour  for  Electric  No.  1  to  make 
the  journey  to  Skippityvous,  as  the  retreat  was 
named  by  Tom  Dushane,  the  only  Frenchman 
aboard. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that?"  cried  Ed.  C 
Keeler,  "I'll  be  jiggered  if  there  isn't  Col.  L.  D. 
Parker,  Charles  Thomas,  Frank  Kingsbury  and 
Arthur  W.  Copp  sitting  out  there  under  a  big 
oak  tree  playing  a  series  of  delightful  games." 

Col.  Parker  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  his 
present  surroundings  but  did  not  object  to  join- 
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ing  the  merry  party,  as  he  remembered  the  many 
happy  days  spent  with  his  comrades  on  earth. 
Charlie  Thomas,  Arthur  Copp  and  Frank  Kings- 
bury were  ready  to  say  goodby  to  500,000-mile 
station  when  told  of  the  doings  on  the  planet 
Mars. 

"We  will  stop  off  at  Angel's  Camp  and  pick  up 
Samuel  J.  Kelley,  who  was  with  me  in  Los 
Angeles  once  upon  a  time,  remarked  Captain 
Haines,  as  they  started  out  into  space. 

It  did  not  take  many  hours  to  reach  Angel's 
Camp  where  the  whistles  of  their  aeroplane 
tooted  "73"  to  Sam  Kelley,  which  brought  that 
brother  to  the  front,  accompanied  by  Charles 
Stone. 

The  loiterers  were  taken  aboard  the  car  with- 
out much  ceremony,  neither  having  to  undergo 
that  irksome  task  of  shaving  and  changing  his 
clothes  and  both  were  delighted  to  be  in  such 
excellent  company,  with  the  prospect  of  meeting 
still  more  friends. 

At  Salt  Creek,  a  surprise  met  the  voyagers 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  Frank  P.  Medina 
would  be  on  hand  to  join  the  party.  Medina  had 
stopped  off  at  Salt  Creek  with  his  friend,  Jack 
O'Brien,  of  San  Francisco,  and  had  been  having 
an  enjoyable  time,  but  was  now  ready  to  climb 
higher  toward  the  goal. 

And  so  it  kept  up  all  day,  the  passengers  regal- 
ing themselves  by  merry  songs  and  stories,  in 
which  Col.  L.  D.  Parker  took  a  leading  part. 

The  Colonel  was  anxious  to  hear  the  latest 
news  from  Mother  Earth  and  affectionately  in- 
quired after  Edward  J.  Nally,  Edgar  W.  Collins. 
A.  B.  Richards,  A.  A.  Briggs,  Thomas  P.  Whee- 
ler, Harry  A.  Tuttle  and  many  others,  all  old  co- 
workers, and  he  listened  with  much  interest  to 
Arthur  Copp's  history  of  each  of  these  indi- 
viduals. 

Many  more  stops  were  made  en  route  back  to 
the  planet  Mars  and  many  noted  telegraph  men  were 
gathered  into  the  van,  notably,  James  Bell,  of 
Nevada ;  John  Henderson,  of  Chicago ;  Ed.  Sholes, 
Fred  Benson,  George  and  Joe  Harris,  of  St.  Paul; 
Ruby  Sheldon,  of  Cleveland;  Fred  Catlin,  Robert 
W.  Chapman,  George  B.  Simpson  and'  Charles  D. 
Burke,  of  Chicago. 

Many  songs  were  sung,  everyone  joining  in  sing- 
ing "Where's  My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight?"  and 
"Hail !  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  until  the  long 
journey  was  at  an  end  and  they  landed  safely  upon 
the  planet  Mars. 

A  big  programme  of  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  to  welcome  the  loiterers  to  their  new  rest- 
ing place  and  a  special  bulletin  of  the  two  days' 
proceedings  was  prepared  by  Secretary  Fred  B. 
Moxon  to  be  transmitted  to  his  terrestrial  partner, 
who  would  then  disseminate  the  same  through  the 
columns  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  to  all 
parts  of  the  earthly  globe. 

A  movement  was  now  on  foot  to  have  an  ex- 
odus from  Mars  to  Jupiter,  and  this  proposition 
was  being  much  canvassed,  particularly  by  the 
real  old-timers  on  Mars. 

General  George  Washington,  Napoleon  Bona- 


parte, Lord  Wellington,  William  Shakespeare, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  and  many  other  leaders  while  on 
earth  had  manifested  their  disposition  in  favor 
of  making  the  trip,  all  realizing,  however,  that 
there  was  no  comeback. 

"We  understand, "  said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
"that  we  are  in  God's  kingdom,  and  that  we  will 
be  as  safe  up  there  in  Jupiter  as  we  are  right  here 
on  Mars,  and  the  thought  of  God's  omnipresence, 
should  remove  doubt  and  fear  from  every  heart." 

Much  interest,  but  no  anxiety  was  felt  for  the 
members  who  were  determined  to  proceed,  yet 
there  were  many  who  desired  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  particular  dear  one  from  earth  and  those 
decided  they  had  "better  bide-a-wee." 

Preparations  for  this  hegira  are  now  going  on 
and  will  be  chronicled  in  these  columns  at  some 
later  date. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  following  list  of  Canadian  operators  who 
lived,  flourished  and  passed  away,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Canada,  has  been  furnished  by  a 
Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  official,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  Pleiades  Club.  The  list  embraces 
some  well  known  and  revered  names : 

Sam  Garvey,  Manager  Dominion  Telegraph 
Company,  Montreal,  in  the  seventies;  S.  E. 
Gibbs,  chief  operator  at  Toronto,  Dominion  Tele- 
graph Company  in  the  seventies ;  Jim  Ingram,  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  manager  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  there, 
succeeding  John  Henderson  in  the  early  seven- 
ties;  John  Murray,  manager  of  the  Montreal  Tel- 
egraph Company  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  in  the  sev- 
enties and  later  in  charge  of  the  District  Tele- 
graph Company  at  Montreal ;  Alexander  Mc- 
Naughton,  of  the  old  Montreal  Telegraph  force 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties;  Larry  Longmore 
of  the  same  company  and  of  the  same  time ;  James 
Dakers,  secretary  of  the  old  Montreal  Company, 
whose  presence  in  the  operating  room  was  a  con- 
stant lesson  in  the  virtue  of  economy ;  Alexander 
Grant,  superintendent  of  the  Montreal  Company, 
a  fine  man  and  greatly  respected;  Thomas  El- 
wood,  superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Telegraph 
Company  at  Toronto,  a  fine  operator  and  a  man 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ;  P.  Snyder,  an  old 
Dominion  star  and  in  later  life  superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Tele- 
graph at  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Hiram  Pingle,  who 
made  his  reputation  at  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  seventies  as  a  very  fast  sender,  later  super- 
intendent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Toronto;  A.  W.  Barber  succeeded  Pingle  as  su- 
perintendent at  Toronto  and  he,  too,  some  years 
ago,  went  over  to  the  silent  majority ;  Jonas  Oliver, 
well  known  in  western  Canada  around  1890  to  1905, 
a  self-educated  Icelander,  fine  operator  ("Little 
Skratti  Icelandic"  was  his  nickname)  :  David 
J.  Duff,  one  of  best  known  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Canadian  operators,  died  1905,  at  Win- 
nipeg, aged  twenty-eight;  was  a  great  favorite, 
not  only  in  his  native  city  of  Winnipeg,  but  in 
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Chicago,  where  he  had  worked  for  several  years, 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  [Several  other  names  of  Canadian  operators 
who  have  passed  away  will  be  printed  in  next  issue.] 


Denver  Postal. 

There  are  many  delightful  cities  in  this  favored 
country  of  ours,  and  many  places  to  sojourn  where 
a  person  grows  old  almost  without  'being  aware  of 
the  fact. 

Denver  is  the  Queen  City  of  the  mountains  and 
the  seductiveness  of  her  climate  and  the  whole- 
heartedness  of  her  people  have  enticed  many  a 
visitor  to  make  a  stay  and  to  live  and  die  within 
sight  of  Pike's  hoary  peak. 

It  was  from  this  city  that  such  national  characters 
as  Thomas  W.  Carroll,  Belvidere  Brooks,  W.  N. 
Fashbaugh,  Chas.  Fisher  and  John  E.  Jenkins  took 
their  first  inspiration  in  telegraph  matters,  later 
reaching  the  heights  of  their  heart's  desire. 

Here  it  was  that  Benj.  F.  Woodward,  S.  T.  Arm- 
strong, Benj.  Bates,  James  Hard,  Jas.  C.  De  Long 
and  George  Lawton  lived  and  flourished  in  the  olden 
days,  making  room  later  for  the  "Johnnie  come 
lately.,, 

Superintendent  W.  C.  Black  has  been  in  the  tele- 
graph business  a  number  of  years,  many  of  which 
have  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  Postal.  Mr. 
Black  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  Postal  Company 
as  inculcated  by  the  late  John  W.  Mackay  and  the 
same  spirit  is  infectious,  extending  to  the  entire 
Denver  force,  as  well  as  to  the  offices  under  Mr. 
Black's  superintendency. 

In  the  operating  department,  C.  H.  Jett  is  chief 
operator,  a  gentleman  qualified  by  electrical  educa- 
tion and  experience  for  the  position.  Mr.  Jett  is 
known  in  the  mountain  zone  for  his  manliness.  He 
is  ably  assisted  during  the  day  by  that  sterling  old- 
timer,  M.  J.  Gorman,  who  is  wire  chief  and  well 
conversant  with  the  duties  of  his  position. 

The  night  chief  operator,  H.  J.  Keeley,  learned 
the  business  in  the  Postal  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  under  Thomas  M.  Smith,  manager,  and  began 
working  a  wire  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was  but 
thirteen  years  old,  incidentally  acting  as  relief  man- 
ager for  Lee  Lemon,  then  superintendent,  remov- 
ing to  Denver  two  years  later.  He  has  worked  in 
this  office  for  seven  years,  rising  to  his  present  po- 
sition of  night  chief  about  a  year  ago  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  Mr.  Keeley  conducts  the  affairs  of 
the  office  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  an  old- 
timer,  and  is  as  ready  to  serve  his  country  at  the 
front  as  he  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  position, 
realizing  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  duty. 

The  late  night  chief  is  H.  W.  Knowles. 

The  monitors  are:  Days,  A.  D.  Blake;  nights, 
Edward  Keeley. 

Chief  Operator  Jett,  with  commendable  enter- 
prise, has  taught  most  of  the  operators  in  his  office 
the  mysteries  of  the  wire  game,  thus  rendering  their 
services  of  more  value  to  the  company. 

Positions  in  this  office  are  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  craft,  who  know  that  it  is  good  to  be  here. 

The  Denver  Postal  has  given  to  Uncle  Sam 
some  of  its  best  blood  for  the  noble  cause. 


In  Mr.  Black's  office  are  the  Misses  Grace  Arnold, 
cashier;  Grace  Correo,  chief  clerk — two  ladies  well 
equipped  to  do  the  company  good  service — and 
Miss  Simon,  stenographer. 

C.  B.  Quick  is  the  genial  assistant  manager. 

The  operators — and  there  are  many  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  among  the  number — are :  James  H. 
Cronin,  E.  T.  Whitbread,  J.  B.  Oberlander,  Roy 
Nelson,  Jesse  Mitchell,  Hobart  C.  Davis,  Frank 
Gargan,  James  B.  Letts,  Ed.  Locey  of  national 
fame,  Harry  Graham,  Fred  Peters,  Mrs.  Mable 
Davies,  Mrs.  Anna  Stockton,  Richard  Shrewsbury, 

G.  G.  Nordmark,  J.  G.  Stack,  W.  R.  Deacon,  R.  G. 
Parker,  A.  S.  Helgason,  Orville  C.  Secrist,  J.  W. 
Gargan,  William  Kiley,  Ray  Virden,  Thomas  A. 
Smith,  and  Walter  P.  Keeley,  brother  of  night  chief 

H.  J.  Keeley. 

Wilbur  T.  Ellis,  for  many  years  night  chief  op- 
erator here  for  the  Postal,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Otis  and  Company,  brokers,  at  Casper,  Wyo. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

John  McRobie,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  highly  respected  telegraph  men  in  the  country, 
is  visiting  Chicago  and  will  probably  locate  here 
permanently,  as  his  wife's  health  is  very  poor  in 
California. 

Henry  E.  Cullen,  a  promising  young  electrician, 
is  taking  the  place  of  B.  M.  Gosselin,  equipment 
chief,  while  the  latter  is  away  on  a  vacation. 

Martin  J.  Mullin,  night  chief  delivery  clerk  of 
this  office,  has  been  with  the  company  for  more  than 
thirty-four  years  and  has  filled  positions  in  the  de- 
livery department  uninterruptedly  during  this 
period.  Mr.  Mullin  is  the  office  wit  and  humor 
flows  from  him  in  a  never  ceasing  stream.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  city  and  his  attention 
to  business  render  him  a  valuable  man  to  the  com- 
pany. 

A.  J.  Fuller,  day  force  chief  of  this  office,  has 
his  desk  on  the  tenth  floor.  Mr.  Fuller  has  been 
with  the  company  in  Chicago  since  1888  and  has 
satisfactorily  filled  many  positions  of  trust.  His 
ideas  of  a  square  deal  make  him  popular  with  the 
members  of  his  force. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


New  York  Postal 

T.  V.  Flynn  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion in  this  office,  vice  H.  T.  Marks,  resigned. 

Assistant  chief  operator  Thomas  H.  Tierney  is 
enjoying  his  annual  vacation  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 
Mr.  Tierney  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Railroad  Man's  Magazine 
as  the  pioneer  American  wireless  operator. 

Wire  chiefs  J.  A.  McNulty,  W.  J.  Kavanagh  and 
A.  J.  Ward  and  traffic  chief  R.  E.  Walsh  have  re- 
turned from  vacations. 

Operator  J.  E.  Hoey,  Jr.,  who  has  been  helping 
on  the  quads  for  some  time,  was  called  out  in  the 
mobilization  of  the  National  Guard.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Signal  Corps.  A  number  of  other  young 
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men  in  the  operating  department  have  also  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  colors. 

Chief  operator  Everett  Hamlin,  of  the  75  Madi- 
son Avenue  office,  and  operator  Thomas  Logan 
have  been  called  away  with  the  Signal  Corps.  Both 
have  been  members  for  some  time. 

Quite  a  number  of  branch  office  employes  are 
subscribing  for  shares  in  the  Serial  Building  Loan 
and  Savings  Institution  since  the  benefits  of  that 
institution  have  been  brought  to  their  attention. 

Joseph  J.  McCauley,  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  city  manager  and  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Signal 
Reserve,  has  been  called  to  the  service  and  is  now 
at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  with  his  corps. 

The  government,  through  the  Navy  Department, 
has  arranged  to  take  over  and  swear  into  the  ser- 
vice all  employes  of  the  marine  stations  of  this 
company  at  Fire  Island,  Sandy  Hook,  Highlands 
and  Quarantine.  The  men  at  those  stations,  when 
sworn  in  to  the  government  service,  will  bear  titles 
with  rates  of  pay  which  will  be  about  equal  to  the 
positions  they  held  with  the  telegraph  company. 
At  Sandy  Hook  Manager  W.  H.  Murray  is  now 
Gunner  Murray  and  operators  E.  D.  Bunno  and 
J.  J.  O'Neill  are  rated  as  chief  electricians. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

J.  E.  Hall,  identified  with  the  Richmond,  Va., 
office  of  this  company  for  the  past  thirty  years,  was 
a  recent  New  York  visitor  while  on  vacation.  Mr. 
Hall  made  it  the  occasion  to  call  on  numerous  old 
friends. 

Lieutenant  P.  J.  Tierney,  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, has  charge  of  the  cable  censor's  office  at 
8  Broad  Street.  Lieutenant  Tierney  is  one  of  the 
best  known  men  of  the  telegraph  profession,  and 
his  wide  experience  in  cable  affairs  eminently  quali- 
fies him  for  the  duties  of  his  position. 

At  a  meeting  of  broker  telegraphers  in  New 
York  recently,  names  of  many  men  eligible  for  the 
Signal  Corps  Reserve  were  presented  to  Major 
Henry  G.  Opdycke,  recruiting  officer,  for  imme- 
diate enlistment.  The  names  of  several  hundred 
others  who  are  above  the  age  limit  or  have  depen- 
dents were  volunteered  for  extra  service,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  brokerage  duties,  with  press  and  com- 
mercial companies.  This  action  was  taken  to  release 
immediately  the  large  number  of  men  eligible  for 
government  work,  so  that  the  companies  might  be 
crippled  as  little  as  possible. 

Thirty-eight  members  of  the  main  office  force 
have  responded  to  President  Wilson's  first  call  and 
have  joined  the  colors. 

The  Western  Union  Educational  Society  Base- 
ball League  is  holding  games  every  Sunday  at  the 
Parade  Grounds,  Brooklyn.  On  July  8  the  Service 
Department  team  defeated  the  Bookkeeping  De- 
partment by  a  score  of  10  to  3.  On  the  same  day 
the  Multiplex  Department  defeated  the  Commercial 
News  Department  also  by  a  score  of  10  to  3.  On 
July  22  the  Commercial  News  Department  defeated 
the  Service  Department  by  a  score  of  8  to  3. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  27,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  employes  visited  Luna  Park,  Coney 
Island,  where  an  entertainment  was  had  for  the 


benefit  of  the  Baseball  League  of  the  Western 
Union  Educational  Society. 

During  the  month  of  May  some  high  averages 
were  made  by  Morse  and  multiplex  operators  as 
follows:  Morse  operators — Airs.  P.  Taylor,  78  mes- 
sages per  hour;  A.  Montequin,  72;  W.  C.  Smith, 
70;  Miss  E.  Conroy,  65;  A.  H.  McDowell,  65; 
Miss  M.  F.  Regan,  64;  H.  McComb,  62.  Multi- 
plex perforator  operators — Miss  M.  Erbe,  61 ;  Miss 
C.  Sheridan,  58;  Miss  V.  Sundstrom,  55;  Miss  S. 
Karten,  52;  Miss  M.  D.  Neil,  51. 

All  employes  of  the  marine  stations  at  the  New 
York  main  office,  Quarantine,  Sandy  Hook,  High- 
lands, N.  J.,  and  Fire  Island  have  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  men  will  have  an  official  rating 
corresponding  with  the  salaries  paid  them  by  the 
company.  Naval  Reserve  officials  say  that  they 
will  ultimately  call  all  these  men  into  active  service 
and  practically  take  over  the  entire  marine  report- 
ing work.  The  intention  is  to  permit  the  Western 
Union  to  have  the  news  as  formerly,  but  it  will  be 
censored  by  the  Navy  Department  by  order  of  the 
government.  The  marine  service  is  now  confined 
to  the  Maritime  Exchange,  the  owners  or  agents  of 
steamships  and  any  government  department,  such 
as  the  custom  house,  post  office,  etc.  Marine  news 
can  no  longer  be  furnished  to  newspapers,  hotels, 
railroad  or  express  companies  or  to  the  general 
public  as  heretofore. 

On  Sunday  evening,  July  23,  a  dinner  was  ten- 
dered by  employes  of  the  Central  Cable  office,  New 
York,  to  members  of  its  staff  who  have  been  called 
to  join  their  different  regiments.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  were  present.  After  dinner, 
during  which  the  diners  were  entertained  by  the 
Central  Cable  office  orchestra,  a  capital  vaudeville 
entertainment  was  given  by  home  talent.  Follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  been  called 
to  the  colors :  Raymond  Tierney,  August  Lombardi, 
Frank  H.  Moore,  Ivan  Broberg,  James  Smith, 
Thomas  Newton  and  Edward  Comans. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Daniel  Carter  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  eastern  ways,  and  E.  E.  Fischer  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  way  wires  in  the 
annex. 

The  offices  of  Plant  Superintendent  W.  S. 
Barker  have  been  moved  to  the  top  floor  of  the 
building,  Morse  and  multiplex  schools  being  as- 
signed the  quarters  vacated  on  the  second  floor. 

District  Cable  Manager  Lister  is  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  multiplex 
and  Morse  schools,  giving  instructions  in  the 
proper  handling  of  cable  messages. 

Repeater  Attendant  W.  T.  Budds  has  returned 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  whence  he  was  called  by  the 
illness  of  his  brother.  Mr.  Budds*  son,  W.  P. 
Budds,  an  operator  in  the  main  office,  has  joined 
the  colors  and  is  stationed  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Night  Senior  Supervisor  T.  J.  Young,  absent 
on  account  of  illness,  is  being  relieved  by  J.  P. 
Diggins,  of  the  day  force,  while  Assistant  Wire 
Chief  A.  C.  Dunn  is  filling  Mr.  Diggins'  place. 
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Operator  T.  E.  Doherty  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Commercial  News  Department,  being  re- 
lieved on  the  Worcester  premium  circuit  by 
A.  B.  Kurtz. 

More  than  300  members  of  the  Western  Union 
Associates,  composed  of  employes  of  the  company 
in  the  Metropolitan  district,  attended  the  first  annual 
outing  and  field  day  of  the  association  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  July  21.  Representatives  of  every  depart- 
ment were  present.  J.  A.  Molloy  was  in  charge  of 
the  outing,  assisted  by  Grace  T.  Farrell,  T.  J. 
McCaffery,  H.  J.  Coughlan,  Vivian  Flynn,  Irene 
Casey,  L.  J.  Dennett,  Alvira  A.  Newhall,  J.  H. 
Grinsell,  H.  Claire  Delorey,  E.  E.  Foerster,  Laura 
Harloy  and  Arnold  Meyers.  The  100-yard  dash 
was  won  by  O.  L.  Totman ;  R.  Burke,  second. 
Three-legged  race — won  by  Camp  and  Durianne; 
Yitalli  and  Barrows,  second.  Girls'  egg  and  spoon 
race — won  by  Elizabeth  Lewis ;  M.  A.  White,  sec- 
ond. Girls'  50-yard  dash — won  by  Esther  Park- 
hurst;  Hattie  Grulm,  second.  Messengers'  100- 
yard  dash — won  by  H.  Prasse;  Israel  Kushner, 
second.  100-yard  swim — won  by  Israel  Kushner; 
John  Koenig,  second. 


Denver  Western  Union. 

The  new  arrivals  in  the  Denver  Morse  depart- 
ment are:  Miss  Nellie  Peterson,  late  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Pueblo,  Col.;  L.  H.  Graves, 
H.  R.  Green,  formerly  with  the  commercial  de- 
partment at  Golden,  Col. ;  M.  C.  Loomis,  trans- 
ferred from  San  Francisco;  E.  W.  Young,  trans- 
ferred from  Davenport,  Iowa ;  N.  J.  Anderson,  of 
Chicago;  A.  G.  Colburn,  of  Detroit;  P.  E.  Far- 
man,  transferred  from  Omaha;  R.  W.  Conn  has 
returned  from  the  commercial  department ;  Miss 
C.  E.  Smith  has  returned  from  Wichita  and  is 
now  in  the  Morse  department ;  C.  A.  Morse  trans- 
ferred from  San  Antonio,  Tex.  E.  W.  Young 
and  K.  S.  Jones  were  sent  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  to 
help  out  on  heavy  war  business,  temporarily. 

H.  G.  Ladroot  and  Paul  E.  Hill  have  resigned, 
we  understand,  to  accept  positions  with  the  tele- 
phone company. 

In  the  multiplex  department,  Miss  Edith  Crane 
has  been  promoted  to  supervisor.  The  multiplex 
students  promoted  to  regular  positions  this  month 
are:  Misses  Mason,  Kiester,  and  Barbieri,  and 
Leo  Wilson. 

Miss  Violet  Longfellow  has  returned  from 
Wichita,  where  she  has  been  teaching  Morkrum 
students. 

In  the  telephone  department,  Mr.  George 
Smales  has  been  promoted  to  night  supervisor; 
Miss  Grace  Shanley  was  recently  transferred  to 
the  telephone  department  in  Pueblo;  Miss  Ela 
Anderson  has  been  transferred  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  telephone  department.  Miss  Lurley 
Wentworth,  late  of  this  department,  has  joined 
the  matrimonial  class,  and  Miss  Lola  Hollister, 
late  of  Colorado  Springs,  has  resigned. 

Arthur  Reade  has  gone  to  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
try. Miss  Elizabeth  Fowler  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Colorado  Hotel  in  Glenwood  Springs. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

The  vacation  season  is  with  us  once  more  and 
the  continuous  warm  spell  has  caused  many  of  our 
employes  to  seek  relief  at  the  seashore  and  other 
nearby  resorts. 

Among  those  who  have  returned  from  their  vaca- 
tions are  Miss  E.  Brobst,  of  our  telephone  depart- 
ment, and  District  Foreman  J.  R.  Gorsuch,  who 
spent  his  vacation  covering  the  Postal  lines  on  gen- 
eral inspection. 

Office  Electrician  A.  G.  Carpenter  is  busy  doing 
extensive  repairs  at  our  Easton,  Pa.,  office. 

H.  P.  Price,  of  our  cable  department,  has  returned 
from  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  has  been  making  ex- 
tensive cable  repairs. 

Former  Manager  Ralph  Barton,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  met  with  a  serious  accident  some  time  ago  in 
an  automobile  smash.  His  friends  wish  him  a 
speedy  recovery. 

Operator  N.  M.  Moon,  of  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
office,  died  suddenly  on  July  17.  He  was  employed 
with  the  Postal  for  a  number  of  years. 

Edward  A.  Burns,  a  well  known  telegrapher  to 
Philadelphians  fifteen  years  ago,  died  on  July  23. 

C.  J.  Stack  is  now  looking  after  our  interests  at 
Shenandoah,  Pa.  He  succeeds  T.  A.  Reilly,  who 
has  resigned  to  enter  another  business. 

Miss  Hannah  Conway,  of  our  telephone  depart- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  Robert  Beatty  and  Company,  dealers 
in  yarns  and  woolens  in  this  city.  Miss  Conway 
has  the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  operating  depart- 
ment upon  her  new  enterprise. 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

The  most  contented  and  happy  man  is  he  who  has  worked 
and  saved  and  become  the  proud  possessor  of  a  home. 
2,500  homes  secured  through  the  Serial. 
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Death  of  a  Notable  Old-Timer. 

In  the  death  of  J.  X.  Worl  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
on  July  31,  a  remarkable  career  was  brought  to  a 
close.  The  deceased  was  granted  by  Congress  in 
1866  exclusive  cable  landing  rights  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  to  him  the  French  Cable  Company  and 
the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  had  to 
pay  over  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  privilege  of 
landing  their  cables  on  the  American  continent. 
One  million  dollars  was  raised  by  a  French  syndi- 
cate to  purchase  the  franchise  from  Mr.  Worl  and 
the  check  for  that  amount  was  placed  on  deposit  in 
a  French  bank  awaiting  transfer  when  disaster 
overtook  the  bank ;  it  failed  and  Mr.  Worl  and  his 
brother,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
were  left  heavily  in  debt. 


Mr.  Worl  died  a  poor  man,  after  engaging  in 
various  lines  of  activity  following  (lis  great  loss. 
1 1  is  life  was  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
things  in  this  world.  One  day  he  was  immensely 
wealthy  and  the  next  day  penniless.  Such  a  shock 
is  enough  to  stagger  anyone,  and  most  men  would 
have  succumbed  under  such  a  strain,  but  Mr.  Worl 
had  the  courage  to  rise  above  his  misfortune  and 
lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Mr.  Worl  was  a  forty-niner  of  the  telegraph,  and 
during  his  telegraph  career  in  the  Civil  War  period 
had  some  unpleasant  experiences  that  were,  how- 
ever, softened  by  an  apology  from  the  United  States 
government. 


Rebellion  Against  a  Police  Signal  System. 

The  police  force  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  received  a 
distinct  shock  recently  when  a  telephone  police  sig- 
nal system  was  installed.  The  unfeeling  city  fathers 
required  each  policeman  to  report  to  headquarters 
every  hour  by  the  new  system,  but  rather  than  do 
this  and  lose  their  sleep  and  other  enjoyments,  six 
of  the  seven  guardians  of  the  peace  quit  the  service. 

Some  one  in  Maysville  must  have  had  courage  to 
attack  old-fogyism  in  the  administration  of  the 
town's  affairs,  but  modern  ideas  are  irresistible  once 
they  get  in  motion. 


As  to  Telegraph  Schools  for  Women. 

Our  editorial  reference  in  the  August  i  issue  to 
the  misleading  statements  published  in  newspapers 
as  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  first  class  operators 
after  three  months'  instruction  has  attracted  much 
attention.  It  of  course  related  to  wire  operators. 
Wireless  operators  can  be  turned  out  in  much  less 
time  than  wire  operators,  but  the  greater  demand 
today  is  for  operators  of  the  latter  class,  and  the 
facts  involved  should  be  carefully  explained  to 
students  at  the  beginning  of  their  course. 

Many  students  in  wire  telegraphy,  when  they 
find  that  after  three  months'  practice  they  have  not 
reached  the  first  class  grade,  frequently  become  dis- 
couraged, but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  giving  up, 
because,  on  the  whole,  they  are  probably  up  to  the 
average  in  experience,  and  if  they  will  keep  at  their 
work  long  enough  they  will  likely  succeed. 

In  learning  telegraphy,  success  depends  upon  the 
individual  capacity  to  learn  and  not  upon  the  me- 
chanics employed.  The  days  of  the  irresponsible 
telegraph  school  fortunately  are  past  and  those  that 
now  exist  are  worthy  of  respect  and  consideration, 
especially  wireless  schools.  They,  as  a  rule,  are 
promoted  and  supported  by  large  interests  and  have 
the  welfare  of  their  students  at  heart. 

Young  women  make  first  class  operators,  as  well 
as  do  men,  and  have  as  great  opportunity  to  reach 
the  top,  both  in  wire  and  wireless  work,  and  many 
of  them  shine  in  their  profession.  The  existing 
wireless  schools  are  complete  in  their  appointments 
and  methods,  and  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  those 
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students  who  take  up  this  instruction  have  every 
reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  results.  The  managers 
of  these  schools  are  wholly  competent  and  have  the 
best  technical  and  advisory  counsel  obtainable,  and 
the  schools  are  graduating  efficient  radio  operators. 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  every  means  for 
turning  out  operators  of  the  best  grade,  for  the 
country  now  needs  all  it  can  get,  but  we  do  frown 
upon  misleading  statements  in  the  daily  press  as  to 
the  possibility  of  doing  impossible  things. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JULY  IO. 

1,232497.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,232,498.  Automatic  Testing  System.  To  H.  P. 
Clausen,  New  York. 

1,232,507.  Telephone  Exchange  Svstem.  To 
H.  L.  Darrah,  New  York. 

1,232,548.  Device  for  Coupling  a  Telegraph 
Transmitter  and  Sending  Key.  To  C.  M.  Holmes, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1.232.580.  Selective  Controlling  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1.232.581.  Substation  Telephone  Set.  To  A.  E. 
Lundell,  New  York. 

1.232.582.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,232,879.  Thermionic  Amplifying  Circuit.  To 
P.  I.  Wold,  New  York. 

1,232,884.  Operator's  Telephone  Circuit.  To 
O.  E.  Benson,  New  York. 

1,232,891.  Telephone  Meter  or  Register  for 
Measuring  Telephone  Calls.  To  G.  L.  Bruschke, 
Chicago,  111. 

1.232.943.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1.232.944.  Telephone  Signaling  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,233,037.  Fire  Alarm  System  for  Telephone 
Exchanges  Using  Line  Distributors.  To  D.  G.  Gee, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,233,196.  Automatic  Ringing  and  Secret  Ser- 
vice Telephone  System.  To  H.  D.  Currier,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1,233,211.  Device  for  Telegraphing  Under 
Water.  To  F.  P.  Fisher  and  H.  Dehart,  Rad- 
ford, Va. 

ISSUED  JULY  17. 

1,233,519.  Telegraphy.  To  G.  O.  Squier,  May- 
fair,  London,  England. 

1,233,620.  Telephone  Call  Registering  Device. 
To  V.  Thompson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

1,233,766,  1,233,767  and  1,233,769.  Duplex  Cir- 
cuit. To  L.  Espenscheid,  New  York. 

233,768.  Inductance  Device.  To  L.  Espen- 
scheid, New  York. 

1,233,744.  Telegraph  Key.  To  M.  N.  Givinn, 
Meadow  Creek,  W.  Va. 

1,233,819.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.  To  A.  B.  Sperry,  New  York. 

1 .233.830.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
T.  L.  Wright,  New  York. 

1 .233.83 1.  Selector  Switch.  To  A.  H.  Adams 
and  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 


1,233,837.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
J.  D.  Bonnar,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,233,841.  Means  for  Receiving  Electrical  Os- 
cillations.  To  E.  E.  Bucher,  New  York. 

1 1233,870.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1.233.891.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1.233.892.  Semi-automatic  Telephone  System. 
To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1>233>%93  and  1,233,894.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.  To  A.  E.  Lundell  New  York. 

!» 233,940.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  G.  Webster,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  August  13: 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  

Mackay  Companies   78^-80 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64-64 1/2 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$500)     2# 

Western  Union    93J4 


PERSONAL. 

Brigadier-General  Geckrge  O.  Squier,  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  army,  has  recently  been  made 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  invention  of  a  new  system  of  ocean 
cabling. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Beach,  chief  operator,  of  the 
Navy  Department  telegraph  office,  Washington,  D. 
C,  was  a  New  York  City  visitor  last  week.  Mr. 
Beach  is  an  old-time  telegrapher  and  a  well  known 
author.  He  served  several  years  in  th  Philippines 
for  the  government. 

•Mr.  M.  A.  Noss,  of  the  Western  Union  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  his  interesting  daughter,  Geral- 
dine,  are  spending  a  month  at  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass., 
the  guest  of  Walter  P.  Phillips.  Mr.  Noss  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  former  United 
Press,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
old  time  personal  intimacy  is  the  source  of  unal- 
loyed pleasure  to  both. 


The  Telegraph  in  Germany. — Berlin  seems  to 
be  much  concerned  over  the  congestion  of  messages 
and  press  dispatches  on  the  wires,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  reserved  for  military  purposes. 
Twenty  thousand  more  messages  are  now  handled 
daily  than  in  the  period  just  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  

Electricity  Still  Holds  the  Record. — An 
automobile  ran  1,898  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  Sheepshead  Bay  racecourse  on  August  1  and 
2,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  79.083  miles  per  hour, 
including  stops. 


The  interest  of  mankind  is  peculiarly  attracted  by 
examples  of  signal  goodness  in  high  places ;  for  that 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  gfoodness  is  the  most 
striking  which  is  borne  by  those  to  whom  all  the 
means  and  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  lie  open. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Davis,  electrical  engineer,  New  York, 
is  taking  his  annual  rest  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Skirrow,  associate  electrical  engineer, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  vacation  at  Wana- 
massa,  a  suburb  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dunn,  assistant  secretary  of  this  com- 
pany, is  taking  his  annual  holiday  at  Saguenay 
Park,  Ont. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the  East- 
ern Division,  New  York,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
after  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington 
last  week.  Previous  to  that  time  Mr.  Carroll  made 
an  extended  tour  through  the  New  England  States 
on  business  connected  with  the  service. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Gallaher,  vice-president,  accounting 
department,  New  York,  is  passing  a  few  days  at 
Jefferson,  N.  H. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Burleigh,  secretary  of  this  company, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Burts,  division  traffic  superintendent, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  a  recent  New  York  business 
visitor. 

Mr.  Frank  Kitton,  of  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  of  plant,  has  returned  from  his  vacation, 
which  was  spent  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Giles,  until  recently  chairman 
of  the  Western  Union  pension  fund,  New  York, 
now  on  an  extended  leave  of  absence  which  he  is 
spending  in  automobiling  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  reached  Ogden,  Utah,  where  he 
will  remain  some  time  with  friends  before  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey.  The  trip  so  far  has  very  mate- 
rially benefited  his  health. 


Transformation  of  a  Great  Business. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  contained  an  interesting  and  well  written  ar- 
ticle under  the  title  "Transformation  of  a  Great 
Business,"  in  which  the  modern  organization  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  Gulf 
Division  was  fully  described.  The  pull-together 
spirit  in  the  organization  was  the  central  idea  of  the 
Ftory,  and  General  Manager  S.  M.  English,  of  Dal- 
las, gave  much  interesting  information  about  the 
work  of  the  company  in  that  division  and  the 
methods  employed. 

The  article  was  well  illustrated  with  views  of  the 
Dallas  operating  department  and  of  a  complete 
multiplex  equipment,  besides  the  portraits  of  many 
of  the  high  officials  of  the  Gulf  Division.  These 
included  S.  M.  English,  general  manager;  W.  H. 
Schroeder  and  F.  H.  Austin,  assistants  to  the  gen- 
eral manager;  S.  Green,  division  auditor;  B.  P. 
Hancock,  division  traffic  superintendent;  H.  Mc- 
Cann,  division  supervisor  of  lines ;  H.  R.  Monahan, 
division  equipment  supervisor;  C.  B.  Straughn,  di- 
vision valuation  engineer;  J.  G.  Hilbert,  division 
plant  superintendent,  and  F.  R.  Kirby,  division 
superintendent  of  supplies. 

"The  Dallas  office  of  the  Western  Union,"  says 


the  article,  "ranks  twenty-fifth  in  the  United  States 
from  a  standpoint  of  revenue,  but  fifth  in  volume 
of  telegrams  handled,  this  being  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Dallas  is  a  very  large  relay  point.  The 
L  alias  operating  room,  where  at  present  there  are 
353  employes,  is  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
ranks  third  among  all  the  operating  rooms  in  the 
country  in  Liberty  Bond  subscriptions — the  total 
subscribed  having  been  $28,100." 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  John  Goldhammer,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  has  been  given 
the  additional  title  of  general  executive  assistant. 
In  this  capacity  he  will  continue  to  act,  as  he  has 
for  some  years  past,  as  assistant  to  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  George  G.  Ward. 

Removal. — To  secure  more  space,  the  office  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Welch,  assistant  traffic  manager  for 
America,  Western  Union  Cable  System,  has  been 
moved  from  195  Broadway  to  62  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Cable  Interruption. — Communication  with  the 
Philippines  and  China,  including  Hongkong,  via  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  from  San  Francisco  has 
been  interrupted.  Cablegrams  can  be  forwarded 
only  via  Europe. 

Aurora  Affects  Cables.  —  On  the  night  of 
August  9  the  aurora  earth  currents  were  so  heavy 
that  they  burnt  out  two  50-ohm  outgoers  at  the 
Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,  cable  station  of  the  Western 
Union  Cable  System.  The  aurora  was  the  heaviest 
experienced  in  years  and  affected  all  of  the  Atlantic 
cables,  seriously  interrupting  traffic. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  August  10  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Ernden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo,. 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  M'elilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tenedos, 
November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31 ;  Paramaribo  and  Cayenne,  July  28,  and 
Guam  and  Manila,  August  5,  1917. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Capt.  Fred  H.  Bowen,  medical  officer  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  is  on  leave  of  absence.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  Somme,  but  recovered  and 
resumed  duty.  In  addition  to  his  medical  qualifica- 
tions he  is  an  expert  aviator.  He  is  a  son  of  D.  H. 
Bowen,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Tele- 
graph, Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  was  an  expert  telegra- 
pher before  becoming  a  doctor. 

The  following  are  also  in  overseas  service :  Lieut. 
Dan  Bowen,  another  son  of  Mr.  Bowen,  is  in  the 
(Records  Office,  London,  having  been  wounded  at 
the  third  battle  at  Ypres;  Ethelbert  Young,  son 
of  R.  N.  Young,  superintendent  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  Company's  Telegraph,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
who  is  a  crack  shot;  two  sons  of  B.  S.  Jenkins, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  retired  general  superintendent 
Western  Lines;  'besides  two  sons  of  W.  J.  Camp, 
assistant  manager  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Telegraph,  Montreal.  Over  375  operators, 
clerks,  etc.,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Telegraph  service  have  enlisted. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Devereux,  auditor  of  the  Long  Dis- 
tance Lines  Department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  was  recently 
the  recipient  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  his  alma  mater,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Merkel,  formerly  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  but  lately  with  Swift 
and  Company's  telegraph  department,  is  now  with 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York,  as  Morse  board  man  and  repeater  oper- 
ator. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Gates,  former  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  The  Southwestern  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company  (New  York),  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  A.  B.  Elias.  Mr.  W.  F.  Schregardus 
has  been  appointed  general  plant  superintendent  to 
succeed  Mr.  Elias  at  Dallas. 

Change  of  Name. — The  name  of  the  Pioneer 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  a  constituent 
of  the  southwestern  group  of  the  Bell  System,  has 
been  changed  to  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany (an  Oklahoma  corporation"). 

Foreign  Languages  on  Telephone  Prohibited. 
— Conversations  over  the  telephone  in  England  in 
the  languages  of  enemy  states  is  prohibited. 


Mr.  Vail  President  Ten  Years. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  ten  years  ago  (April  30, 
1917)  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  To  mark  the 
event  a  number  of  old  friends  and  associates  recently 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  medal. 

Mr.  Vail  commenced  his  official  connection  with 
the  Bell  telephone  interests  in  1878'  and,  although 
he  was  not  continuously  officially  connected  with 
the  system  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  as  presi- 
dent, his  interest  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
pany never  flagged. 


Rio  Janeiro's  Peak  Load. 

The  peak  load  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  tele- 
phone service  is  between  3  and  4  p.  m.,  and  is  caused 
by  the  Brazilian  lottery.  The  drawings  take  place 
about  2 :  55  p.  m.  and  the  ticket  holders  call  the  lot- 
tery houses,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  to  obtain 
the  lucky  number. 


Telephone  Service. 

Service  is  satisfaction,  and  a  satisfactory  tele- 
phone conversation  is  possible  only  by  a  well  con- 
structed plant,  plus  good  operating,  says  The  Trans- 
mitter.   Bell  service  must  be,  above  all  else,  prompt 


and  accurate;  the  company  assumes  that  every 
telephone  message  is  important  and  urgent. 

The  operator  has  no  way  of  telling,  when  the 
little  light  glows,  whether  the  call  to  follow'  is  an 
emergency  call  or  just  an  ordinary  business  call  or 
even  a  frivolous  chat  between  a  couple  of  school- 
girls. But  she  assumes  that  the  call  is  really  im- 
portant and  handles  all  calls  on  that  basis.  This 
is  what  makes  telephone  service  what  it  is,  and  a 
highly  trained  and  well  disciplined  force  is  con- 
stantly giving  the  service  intelligent  attention. 


Japanese  Superstitions  and  the  Telephone. 

The  Japanese,  like  many  Americans,  believe  there 
is  luck  in  certain  numbers,  and  are  willing  to  go 
to  great  lengths  to  gain  the  protection  of  these 
lucky  symbols. 

A  single  figure  telephone  in  Tokio  sells  for  from 
800  to  1,000  yen  ($390  to  $490)  a  year.  The  luck- 
iest number  in  the  estimation  of  business  is  eight, 
because  the  character  for  it  spreads  downward  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  gathering  prosperity. 

Number  753  is  also  believed  to  be  a  lucky  number, 
because  children  are  presented  at  Shinto  shrines  on 
their  third,  fifth  and  seventh  birthdays.  Indeed, 
odd  numbers  are  lucky.  Three-figure  numbers  are 
not  objectionable,  if  thev  are  as  easy  to  remember 
as  123  or  555. 

The  most  unlucky  numbers  are  42  and  49,  because 
the  former  may  be  pronounced  "shini"  which  means 
"to  die,"  and  the  latter  may  be  pronounced  "shiku/' 
which  means  "death"  and  "suffering."  Therefore, 
it  is  said  that  those  numbers  are  avoided  by  in- 
dividuals and  are  generally  taken  by  government 
officers,  schools,  police  stations,  and  other  invincible 
institutions. 


The  British  Telephone  Service. 

The  British  Post  Office  in  its  many  depart- 
ments has  lost  75,000  of  its  employes,  most  of 
them  highly  skilled  and  specialized  workers,  by 
reason  of  enlistment  in  the  army,  and  while  their 
places  have  been  filled  by  less  experienced  and 
capable  workers,  many  who  volunteered  and  went 
to  France  have  had  to  be  recalled. 

Telephone  service  especially  has  been  the  suf- 
ferer. It  is  impossible  to  find  men  capable  of  in- 
stalling telephones,  with  the  result  that  the  mini- 
mum time  in  which  a  subscriber  can  have  a  tele- 
phone installed  is  from  six  months  to  one  year. 
It  was  stated  that  one  curious  result  of  this  con- 
dition is  the  difficulty  which  people  encounter 
when  they  propose  to  change  their  business  lo- 
cations or  residences.  A  London  correspondent 
in  the  New  York  Sun  says:  "It  is  notorious 
everywhere  that  the  telephone  once  installed 
promptly  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
household  or  business  establishment  that  gets 
along  without  a  telephone  may  continue  to  do  so ; 
but  one  that  has  used  the  service  never  again  is 
able  to  do  without  it." 

Consequently  when  an  Englishman  wants  to 
move  he  first  finds  out  whether  there  is  a  tele- 
phone already  installed  in  the  new  location  ;  if  no 
telephone,  then  no  move. 
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Use  the  Telephone  Directory. 

The  telephone  company  wants  subscribers  to  use 
the  telephone  directory  in  making  calls  and  to  call 
by  number  only.  Private  lists  of  numbers  are  dis- 
couraged because  they  frequently  contain  errors. 
Subscribers  are  requested  not  to  call  from  memory 
because  memory  plays  strange  tricks. 

Suppose  the  man  who  calls  from  memory  wants 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  business  friend.  The  number 
he  calls  sounds  something  like  the  one  he  wants, 
but  it  is  that  of  a  telephone  located  in  a  residence. 
It  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  operator  rings  the  bell. 
The  woman  of  the  house,  who  happens  to  be  up- 
stairs at  the  time,  rushes  downstairs  to  answer  the 
summons.  She  announces  herself  and  the  voice  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  says  "Wrong  number!" 
and  somebody  hangs  up  a  receiver.  The  housewife 
mutters  something  about  stupid  operators  and  goes 
back  upstairs.  The  caller  realizes  his  guilt  and 
hurriedly  looks  up  the  right  number.  Then  he  says 
to  the  operator,  "You  gave  me  the  wrong  number ; 
I  want  2 12 1."  Do  you  wonder  why  the  company 
asks  its  patrons  to  consult  the  telephone  directory? 
— The  Transmitter. 


Progress  in  Telephony. 

The  Bell  System  maintains  an  engineering  and 
scientific  staff  of  more  than  550  specialists,  says  the 
Telephone  Review,  among  them  former  professors 
and  instructors  of  universities,  postgraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  graduates  holding  various  engi- 
neering and  scientific  degrees  from  seventy  dif- 
ferent scientific  schools  and  universities,  sixty 
American  and  ten  foreign  institutions  of  learning 
being  represented. 

This  research  and  experimental  department  of 
the  Bell  System  has  produced  results  which 
far  exceed  anything  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  such 
as  long  distance  telephony  by  which  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  have  been  connected  over  a  stretch  of 
3,400  miles  of  telephone  wire,  wireless  telephony, 
by  which  speech  transmitted  into  a  telephone  in 
Washington  was  heard  simultaneously  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Paris  without  wires,  the  existing  under- 
ground cables  extending  from  Washington  to 
New  York  and  thence  to  Boston,  which  are  of 
the  most  recent  date  and  represent  most  extraor- 
dinary advances  in  the  art.  A  further  achievement 
is  recorded  by  which  the  laying  of  a  new  cable 
between  Washington,  New  York  and  Boston  is 
made  possible,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in 
obtaining  raw  material. 


The  Telephone  "Doing  Its  Bit."* 

BY  W.  N.  FURTHMAN. 

Dispatches  from  all  of  the  war  fronts  of  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  great  conflict  furnish  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  telephone  is  certainly 
"doing  its  bit."  While  the  telephone  was  expected 
by  engineers  to  do  its  share,  the  ordinary  soldier 
in  the  trenches  probably  had  no  idea  what  a  vital 
part  of  the  war  the  telephone  would  become.  In 
op>en  field  maneuvers  it  has  always  taken  a  def- 
inite and  prescribed  place,  and  come  to  be  consid- 

*T*Upho%9  Engineer. 


ered  indispensable  by  signal  officers  everywhere. 

Modern  war,  as  illustrated  in  the  great  conflict, 
has  brought  about  many  further  uses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  application  of  the  telephone. 
Most  of  the  old  equipment  has  been  relegated  to 
the  function  of  a  mere  accessory  in  the  new  field 
that  has  thus  suddenly  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence. A  very  few  technical  war  experts  predicted 
trench  warfare  as  we  now  know  it,  but  even  they 
did  not  foresee  that  it  would  almost  monopolize 
all  fronts  of  the  conflict. 

Detail  descriptions  of  trench  warfare  and  the  il- 
lustrations accompanying  them  show  very  clearly 
that  veritable  small  towns-  are  built  underground. 
That  necessity  for  providing  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  soldiers,  not  only  for  winter  but  also 
for  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  is  readily  ap- 
parent. In  a  great  many  instances,  especially  on 
the  western  front  in  France,  the  inhabitants  of 
villages,  towns  and  even  cities  have  developed  al- 
most permanent  underground  means  of  existence. 
A  condition  of  this  kind  Would  make  the  use  of 
a  telephone  indispensable  with  war  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Communication  over  any  dis- 
tance would  be  almost  impossible  without  it. 

The  more  recent  dispatches  from  the  front  have 
stated  that  it  is  the  practice  in  using  the  telephone 
to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  ground  return. 
They  also  describe  the  elaborate  switchboard  sys- 
tems that  are  installed  at  advantageous  locations 
and  the  large  number  of  calls  and  orders  that  are 
transmitted  for  almost  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose. By  means  of  certain  equipment  not  de- 
scribed the  Germans  are  able  to  detect  and  de- 
cipher telephone  messages  sent  over  wires  within 
500  feet  of  their  lines.  This  is  possible  only  be- 
cause the  earth  is  used  for  a  common  return. 

Other  dispatches  have  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages to  either  side  of  locating  the  telephone 
switchboards  and  by  sudden  dashes  capturing 
them.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
valuable  information  by  acting  as  an  operator  for 
the  enemy.  It  is  said  such  an  operator  has  so 
acted  for  hours  before  being  finally  detected. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  effi- 
ciency, secrecy  is  a  great  asset  in  telephone  war 
service. 

It  immediately  occurs  then  that  a  suitable  au- 
tomatic system  would  be  the  most  desirable.  The 
automatic  system  would,  of  course,  require  a 
metallic  circuit,  but  as  pointed  out  this  expense 
would  be  justified  as  a  matter  of  secrecy.  The 
automatic  system  would  not  require  an  operator. 
It  would  thus  be  impossible  in  capturing  an  auto- 
matic system  to  compel  the  attention  to  answer 
calls  of  his  officers. 


Aurora  Borealis  interrupted  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice in  a  fitful  manner  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  August  9.  The 
disturbance  was  more  widespread  than  for  many 
years. 


Shadows. — The  darkest  shadows  of  life  are  those 
which  a  man  himself  makes  when  he  stands  in  his 
own  light. 
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RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Signor  Marconi  has  arrived  at  Rome,  Italy,  after 
his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  will  re- 
port to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  the  results  of  his 
trip. 

Wireless  in  Brazil. — A  decree  has  been  issued 
by  the  Brazilian  Government,  declaring  that  the 
wireless  telegraph  and  wireless  telephone  institu- 
tions in  the  country  are  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


Transatlantic  Wireless  Service  Discontinued. 

Transatlantic  wireless  service  between  Canada 
and  Ireland  was  discontinued  on  August  4  by  the 
English  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company, 
by  order  of  the  British  Government,  apparently  as 
a  military  necessity. 


English  Marconi  Company's  Statement 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  has  been 
made  up  and  shows  an  extremely  favorable  year 
for  the  company. 

The  summary  shows  that  the  net  profit  for  the 
year  1916  amounted  to  $1,590,000,  and  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  company  held  on  August  9  the  di- 
rectors recommended  a  final  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  and  5  per  cent  on  the 
preference  shares.  This  makes  a  payment  for  the 
year  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  and  10 
per  cent  on  the  preference  shares. 

The  directors  also  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$160,000  be  placed  in  the  general  reserve  and 
$1,900,000  carried  forward  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account. 

This  statement,  which  does  not  include  the  claim 
of  the  English  company  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, is  considered  highly  satisfactory  under 
existing  and  war  conditions. 


Code  Test. 

Recently  Mr.  E.  C.  Hargrave,  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
the  inventor  of  a  simple  and  useful  telegraphic 
code,  sent  forty  telegrams  in  his  own  and  other 
cipher  codes  to  friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  over  the  lines  of  both  telegraph  companies, 
in  order  to  compare  the  service  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  handling  this  class  of  business.  The 
most  difficult  words  found  in  various  codes  were 
sent  in  messages  handed  in  at  branch  offices  in  New 
York,  necessitating  the  relaying  of  the  messages 
at  least  twice  before  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  thus  imposed 
on  the  companies  by  sending  such  a  large  numbei 
of  intricate  code  messages,  the  service  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  It  was  only  necessary  to  ask 
for  one  or  two  repetitions  of  words. 

Some  idea  of  the  tasks  the  telegraph  companies 
had  to  perform  may  be  gained  from  a  few  samples 
of  the  code  words  used  in  this  test,  as  follows : 
Icqvi,  icscr,  ictee,  arceo,  arcyi,  ewwle,  iojyj,  iotoe, 
iottj,  ezhez,  myjty,  firyq,  albanales,  passadez,  en- 
docyst,  asksubtag,  asksudmas,  anddugfan,  antdam- 
jam,  antdamfun. 


Military  Telegraphers  Offer  to  Help  the 
Government 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker, 
President  William  Bender  Wilson,  of  the  Society 
of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  sug- 
gests that  those  members  who  have  offered  to  ren- 
der any  service  within  their  power  to  the  govern- 
ment in  its  present  crisis  be  enrolled  as  a  special 
reserve  corps,  under  the  command  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  society. 

In  his  reply  Secretary  Baker  states  that  under 
the  Defense  Act  of  191 6  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  organize  such  a  body,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  shown  by  the  members  of  the  military 
telegraph  corps  is  most  gratifying  and  is  deeply 
appreciated.  He  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  patri- 
otic duty  well  done  if  the  society,  or  its  individual 
members,  would  encourage  telegraphers  to  join  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  regular  army  or  the  Signal 
Reserve  Corps.  In  a  yet  broader  way  they  could 
join  the  telegraph  ranks  of  the  country  and  thus 
release  men  for  service  in  the  Signal  Corps  units 
with  the  combat  forces. 


New  York  Telegraphers  Aid  Society. 

The  statement  of  the  New  York  Telegraphers 
Aid  Society  for  the  quarter  ended  June  6  is  as 
follows : 

Balance  on  hand  March  6  ,. . .  $25,748.48 

Receipts    1,381,15 

Total  x.  $27,129.63 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  benefits   $200.00 

Sick  benefits   1. .  . .  1,417.00 

Expenses    235.34 

  1,852.34 

Balance  on  hand  June  6   25,277.29 

Total   $27,129.63 

RELIEF  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  March  6   $6,219.43 

Receipts    255.60 

T^al    $6,47503 

Disbursements    $193.00 

Balance  on  hand  June  6   6,282.03 

Total    $6,475.03 


Useful  Book  on  Wireless. 

"Operators'  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Hand-Book,"  by  Victor  H.  Laughter,  is  a  book  that 
every  wireless  man  should  possess.  It  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone,  including  the  rules 
of  naval  stations,  codes,  abbreviations,  etc.,  and  is 
written  in  plain  language  and  very  thorough  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  has  172  pages  and  86 
illustrations.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00  per  copy. 
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Ambushed  in  the  Philippines.* 

BY  J.  W.  McMAHON,  NEW  YORK. 

The  country,  and  especially  the  army,  lost  a 
military  genius,  a  strategist  and  a  gentleman  of 
humanitarian  ideals,  in  the  death  of  Major  General 
Frederick  Funston,  which  recently  occurred  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  His  death  recalls  to  mind  some  thrill- 
ing adventures  I  had  in  the  Philippines. 

Between  1899  and  1902*  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  under  General  Funston  for  nineteen  con- 
secutive months  in  the  Province  of  Neuva  Ecija, 
Island  of  Luzon.  As  a  member  of  Company  "F," 
United  States  Signal  Corps,  I  was  telegraph  op- 
erator at  Cabiao,  a  small  town  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
six  miles  south  of  San  Isidro,  where  Funston  main- 
tained brigade  headquarters. 

During  the  dry  season  at  low  water  an  armored 
quartermaster   department   launch  plied  between 


J.  W.  McMAHON. 

Calumpit,  on  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railroad  (the 
only  railway  on  Luzon  at  that  time),  and  Cabiao, 
at  which  point  army  wagons  drawn  by  four  mules 
assembled  under  heavy  guard  to  remove  supplies  to 
the  northern  interior.  It  was  my  duty  to  signal  or 
report  the  arrival,  condition  and  departure  of  these 
wagon  trains,  and  on  some  occasions  apprehension 
was  felt  for  their  safety,  especially  when  their  ar- 
rival was  unusually  delayed.  We  often  found  it 
necessary  to  send  out  reconnoitering  parties  to  de- 
termine their  location. 

The  arrival  of  these  wagons  always  aroused  in- 
terest in  camp;  they  carried  the  mail  in  addition 
to  commissary,  ammunition  and  other  supplies. 
Although  mail  received  in  the  province  was  six 
weeks  old  it  always  revived  tender  recollections  of 
home  and  friends.  Mail  from  the  United  States 
arrived  by  army  transport  from  San  Francisco  and 
occasionally  by  coastal  steamers  from  Hongkong. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  the  Philippines  were  con- 
structed by  men  of  the  signal  corps,  who  were  as 
proficient  in  post  digging  and  tree  climbing  as  well 
as  in  other  pursuits,  including  marksmanship.  The 
simple  natives  regarded  a  telegraph  line  with  sus- 
picion and  at  first  left  it  intact,  but  with  subsequent 
courage  frequently  destroyed  it,  removing  long 


stretches  of  wire,  demolishing  poles  and  breaking 
insulators  until  the  practice  became  a  nuisance  as 
well  as  a  menace.  The  whole  line  was  also  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  windstorms  or  typhoons.  As 
soon  as  we  could  reestablish  communication  with 
General  Funston's  headquarters,  I  often  relayed  im- 
portant messages  for  division  headquarters  in 
Manila,  which  were  delivered  by  me  to  the  captain 
of  the  quartermaster's  launch,  who  carried  them  to 
the  nearest  southern  post  having  telegraphic  com- 
munication. 

On  one  occasion,  October  18,  1900,  the  telegraph 
line  was  suddenly  interrupted  between  Cabiao  and 
San  Isidro  and  I  set  out  to  repair  it.  Five  other 
men  detached  as  brigade  scouts,  all  mounted,  ac- 
companied me.  We  located  the  trouble,  a  broken 
wire,  halfway  between  the  two  points  near  a  "bar- 
rio" called  San  Fernando.  Repairs  were  quickly 
made,  after  which  we  continued  to  San  Isidro,  where 
we  had  dinner. 

In  passing  through  this  barrio  of  San  Fernando 
we  observed  nothing  unusual  to  arouse  suspicion  of 
treachery  and  consequently  began  our  return  journey 
of  six  miles  without  hesitation  or  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  our  guard. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  San  Isidro  we  fol- 
lowed the  military  custom  of  single  formation,  our 
mounts  trailing  each  other  cautiously.  We  found 
time,  however,  to  discuss  current  events  and  I  recall 
an  animated  discussion  on  the  national  political 
affairs  in  which  the  "Peerless  Pacifist,"  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  figured.  The  Filipinos  had  placed 
much  hope  for  early  independence  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  but  their  aspirations  crumbled  with  his 
subsequent  defeat. 

Our  discussion  soon  relaxed  our  vigilance  and  we 
rode  until  we  reached  the  centre  of  the  barrio.  Be- 
fore realizing  it  we  were  ambushed  by  a  large  body 
of  insurrectos,  whose  broad  brimmed  sombreros, 
turned  up  at  the  front,  disclosed  vengeance  in  their 
countenances.  Recovering  from  this  surprise,  we 
were  startled  by  a  volley  which  rang  out  from  the 
deadly  Mauser  each  man  carried.  The  primitive 
custom  of  the  Filipino  in  shooting  with  the  gun 
resting  against  the  hip  is  the  only  apology  I  have 
to  offer  for  our  little  band  escaping  annihilation. 
However,  at  the  second  volley  Corporal  Walker 
of  Company  "H,"  Twenty-second  U.  S.  Infantry, 
fell,  the  rest  of  us  seeking  safety  in  a  nearby  bam- 
boo thicket.  We  were  far  outnumbered,  but  after 
a  brief  skirmish  we  eventually  reached  Cabiao  and 
reported  the  encounter  to  Captain  Detchmendy, 
post  commander,  who  telegraphed  the  details  to 
General  Funston.  Detachments  from  both  posts 
were  immediately  sent  in  search  of  Walker,  but  un- 
fortunately the  brutal  customs  of  the  Filipinos 
destroyed  all  trace  of  him.  Up  to  the  time  I  left 
the  Philippines,  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of 
service,  Corporal  Walker  had  not  been  rescued. 
In  our  efforts  to  rescue  him  many  insurgents  were 
captured  and  the  treacherous  barrio  of  San  Fer- 
nando was  laid  waste,  the  torch  applied  to  the  nipa 
huts,  the  conflagration  removing  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  our  troops. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure  I  was  transferred  to 


•Mr.  McMahon  is  now  manager  of  the  important  branch  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  12  West  Thirty-first  Street, 
New  York.    A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  McMahon  appeared  in  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  dated  November  1,  1910. 
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General  Funston's  headquarters  as  telegrapher  and 
remained  there  a  long  time.  I  saw  the  General  on 
many  occasions  and  came  in  contact  with  Captain 
Hamilton,  adjutant  of  the  post,  as  well  as  Lieuten- 
ant Mitchell,  the  General's  aide.  General  Funston 
was  a  true  soldier,  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  pos- 
sessed a  kind  heart.  He  usually  accomplished  what- 
ever he  set  out  to  do.  He  "cleaned  up"  the  Province 
of  Nueva  Ecija,  removing  all  treacherous  presi- 
dentes  (mayors)  and  hostile  bands,  culminating  in 
the  capture  at  Palanan  of  Agtiinaldo,  the  Filipino 
rebel  dictator.  Many  dispatches  leading  up  to  this 
military  exploit  passed  through  my  hands.  Gen- 
eral Funston  also  contributed  toward  establishing 
semi-civil  government  in  a  number  of  localities 
within  his  command  and  was  admired  as  well  as 
loved  by  his  associates. 

After  leaving  the  headquarters  of  General  Fun- 
ston I  was  detailed  to  San  Jose,  a  town  in  moun- 
tainous Luzon,  forty  miles  west  of  Bautista,  the 
nearest  railroad  station.  Thirty  miles  north  of  San 
Jose,  at  a  place  called  Carranglan,  cannibalism  ex- 
isted among  the  Igorrotes  or  Head  Hunters.  These 
savage  tribes  were  feared  by  the  Filipinos  and  even 
respected  by  our  own  troops. 

The  confidential  nature  of  important  military  dis- 
patches entrusted  to  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps  make  this  branch  of  the  service  inter- 
esting as  well  as  hazardous.  "Leaks"  in  the  signal 
corps  are  an  unknown  quantity ;  even  ordinary  "line 
escapes"  are  rare.  The  telegraph  fraternity  was 
well  represented  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during 
tl"e  insurrection  and  the  adventurous  characteristics 
of  the  craft  were  frequently  exemplified  during  ex- 
peditionary movements  throughout  the  archipelago. 


Splicing  Lead  Covered  Cables. 

The  engineering  department  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company  has  just  issued  the  following 
instructions  regarding  the  splicing  of  lead  covered 
cables : 

Slip  over  one  of  the  cable  ends  to  be  spliced  a 
lead  sleeve  of  suitable  size  and  length.  Remove 
enough  lead  from  the  cable  ends  to  permit  connect- 
ing the  wires  conveniently.  Slide  over  one  con- 
ductor of  each  two  that  are  to  be  spliced  together 
a  cotton  sleeve  about  four  inches  long.  In  the  case 
of  paper  insulated  conductors,  unwrap  the  paper 
upon  the  conductors  to  be  spliced  about  three  inches. 
Scrape  the  ends  of  the  conductors  to  be  connected 
thoroughly  clean.  Splice  the  ends  together,  mak- 
ing a  pig-tail  joint.  Solder  the  joint,  preferably 
using  an  iron  or  two  ladles.  In  the  case  of  paper 
insulated  conductors,  rewrap  the  paper  over  the 
splice  and  draw  the  cotton  sleeve  over  the  joint. 

After  all  conductors  are  spliced,  boil  out  by  pour- 
ing hot  paraffin  over  the  whole  to  remove  all  mois- 
ture. When  this  is  done,  wrap  all  the  conductors 
snugly  together  with  white  cotton  tape  about  two 
inches  wide,  then  boil  out  with  paraffin  again.  The 
paraffin  should  be  hot  enough  to  remove  all 
moisture  but  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  insulation. 
The  lead  sleeve  should  now  be  slipped  over  the 
joint  and  the  ends  wiped  to  the  cable  sheath.  Put 
the  sleeve  in  a  horizontal  position,  make  two  holes 


on  the  opposite  ends  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sleeve 
by  cutting  V's  or  LPs  in  the  sleeve  and  bending  the 
lips  back  to  make  openings.  Fill  the  joint  with  hot 
paraffin  through  one  of  these  holes  until  air  bubbles 
no  longer  appear  at  the  other  hole,  indicating  that 
all  moisture  has  been  expelled  from  the  joint.  The 
lips  should  then  be  forced  back  in  position  and 
sealed  with  solder. 

Great  care  should  b£  taken  to  remove  sharp 
burrs  or  joints  from  the  ends  of  pig-tail  joints  and 
to  turn  these  joints  in  before  wrapping  and  sleev- 
ing them,  so  that  the  ends  will  not  work  through 
and  puncture  the  insulation  and  thus  cause  crosses. 

When  there  is  not  room  enough  to  slide  a  sleeve 
on  one  of  the  cable  ends  to  be  spliced,  a  split  lead 
sleeve  may  be  used,  this  being  spread  so  as  to  slip 
it  over  the  splice  and  the  seam  resoldered  after  it 
has  been  put  in  place.  When  split  sleeves  are  being 
wiped  on  the  seam  should  be  placed  on  the  side 
towards  the  splicer,  so  that  when  the  joint  is  being 
filled  the  seam  can  be  watched  for  possible  leaks. 


Personal  Energy. 

Energy  is  an  inherent  power — a  vigorous  resolu- 
tion which  leads  men  to  do  great  things. 

Men  without  energy  are  like  a  good  many 
quitters,  who,  although  bright,  will  not  succeed  in 
life  because  they  lack  that  very  essential  power.  A 
man  may  wake  up  some  fine  morning  with  a  bright 
idea  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  his  company  or 
associates.  'Upon  arrival  at  his  working  place  he 
speaks  to  the  manager  regarding  his  idea ;  the  man- 
ager endorses  it  and  tells  him  to  put  it  into  practice. 
The  man  goes  to  work.  He  makes  but  a  feeble 
effort  to  work  out  his  idea  and  soon  tires  of  it.  He 
lets  it  slip. 

If  this  man  had  had  energy  when  he  started 
this  work  he  would  have  kept  on  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, thereby  creating  a  system  which  probably 
would  have  saved  time  or  money  to  his  company 
and  meant  success  for  himself. 

An  energetic  man  is  a  hustler.  He  is  forceful, 
plucky,  full  of  resolution,  walks  about  with  elasticity 
in  his  step,  brightens  the  office  by  his  presence,  and 
is  enthusiastic  about  his  work.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  all  employers  look  for.  They  want  a  man  who 
is  always  on  the  qui  vive — a  man  who  seldom  says 
"When  I  get  time  I  will  have  to  do  that." 

Impossibilities  are  merely  the  half-hearted  efforts 
of  quitters,  and  they  are  the  men  that  lack  that  es- 
sential power — kinetic  energy. — Energy. 


Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  former  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  has  pre- 
sented a  general  plan  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
coping  with  the  submarine  problem.  While  no  de- 
tails have  been  revealed,  it  is  understood  in  a  general 
way  that  the  proposal  is  based  on  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  offensive  rather  than  defensive  meas- 
ures are  to  be  preferred  in  combatting  submarines. 


Price  of  Copper. — In  1914  the  price  of  copper 
was  about  14  cents  per  pound;  now  it  is  about  35 
cents. 
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The  Stock  Ticker. 

BY  HORACE  L.  HOTCHKISS. 
(.Concluded  from  page  345,  August  1) 

At  this  election  the  general  superintendent,  Mr. 
Calahan,  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating 
the  system  in  London.  The  writer  of  this  article 
also  resigned  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  Western 
Union  officials  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  origin  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Gold  and  Stock  Tele- 
graph Company  illustrate  how  a  small  beginning 
is  often  followed  by  a  phenomenal  growth. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Craig,  of  Boston,  conceived  the  idea  of  training 
pigeons  to  act  as  messengers  for  the  European  news 
brought  «by  foreign  steamers  arriving  at  Halifax. 
He  would  take  with  him  a  half  dozen  of  his 
pigeons,  board  the  incoming  steamer,  and  take  pas- 
sage thereon  for  Boston.  Once  on  board  the 
steamer,  he  would  secure  copies  of  the  latest  dates 
of  the  European  papers  and  from  their  pages  pre- 
pare a  careful  digest  of  the  significant  political  and 
commercial  news,  written  upon  fine  manifolded 
tissue  papers.  At  the  proper  moment  the  pigeons 
were  despatched  from  the  steamer  on  their  home- 
ward journey  and  with  fleet  wings  soon  reached 
their  destination,  with  the  valuable  reports,  which 
were  quickly  transcribed  and  distributed  to  Mr. 
Craig's  subscribers  in  Boston  and  by  telegraph  to 
other  cities.  While  this  system  seems  crude  and 
unsatisfactory  in  comparison  with  modern  methods 
now  in  use,  yet  at  that  time  the  fortunate  subscrib- 
ers to  Craig's  "bird  mail"  were  often  rewarded  in 
their  market  operations  by  the  possession  of  early 
information. 

The  alliance*  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  proved  satisfactory  and  the  dividends  on 
the  enlarged  capital  were  continued,  and  were  justi- 
fied by  the  increased  earnings  of  the  new  business 
established  in  this  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
country.  The  Stock  Exchange,  during  the  six  years 
referred  to,  had  granted  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Tele- 
graph Company,  without  cost,  every  facility  for 
inaugurating  and  developing  a  business  which  then 
had  grown  to  be  so  profitable. 

Early  in  1873  a  formidable  competitor,  the  Man- 
hattan Quotation  Telegraph  Company,  appeared  in 
the  field  and  offered  to  pay  not  only  fixed  annual 
rent  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company, 
but  in  addition  a  weekly  royalty  on  each  ticker  in 
use.  The  rivalry  resulted  in  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  charge  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  use  of  tickers  from  $6  per  week 
to  $10  per  month.  In  this  way  a  serious  warfare 
commenced  between  the  rival  concerns  which  proved 
very  interesting  to  the  Stock  Exchange  by  estab- 
lishing the  commercial  value  of  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  quotations  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Exchange. 

The  Manhattan  Quotation  Company's  instru- 
ment was  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith.  Its 
principal  features  were  that  the  name  of  the  stock 
and  the  quotation  following  were  printed  on  the 


tape  in  a  single  line  from  a  single  typewheel,  and 
that  it  was  provided  with  a  unison  device.  While 
this  instrument  was  accurate  and  rapid  in  its  work, 
its  method  of  printing  in  a  straight  line  did  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  subscribers;  nevertheless,  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  absorb  this 
company,  and  within  a  few  months  thereafter  an 
arrangement  for  an  exchange  of  stock  was  com- 
pleted and  a  majority  interest  in  the  Manhattan 
Quotation  Company's  capital  stock  was  turned  over 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  competition  was  over.  During 
this  period  of  growth  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  secured  many  other  valuable  inventions, 
not  only  for  protection  in  the  future  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  system  then  operated. 
At  this  time  the  charge  for  use  of  tickers  was  re- 
stored to  $25  per  month.  Such  inventors  as  Van 
Hoevenberg,  Gray,  Phelps,  Scott,  Kenny,  Chester, 
Pearson,  Wessmann,  Knudson,  besides  those  pre- 
viously'mentioned  in  this  article,  contributed  valu- 
able devices  and  improvements  in  perfecting  the 
lines,  batteries,  instruments  and  systems  operated 
by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 

In  developing  the  systems  of  the  company,  one 
of  which  was  known  as  the  "Financial  News  Bu- 
reau," the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  Mr.  John  J.  Kiernan,  who 
had  been  furnishing  the  Street  with  reports  of  the 
foreign  markets  and  other  news  by  means  of  "tis- 
sues" which  were  distributed  by  hand  from  his 
offices  to  the  bankers  and  brokers  who  were  sub- 
scribers to  this  news.  After  securing  Mr.  Kiernan's 
services  the  company  inaugurated  a  system  of  wires 
and  instruments  for  this  purpose.  He  proved  to 
be  an  interesting  personality  and  was  quite  popular 
in  the  Street,  but  his  friends  insisted  upon  his  en- 
tering politics.  After  serving  as  an  alderman  in 
Brooklyn,  he  was  elected  state  senator  and  sent  to 
Albany.  But  he  soon  found  that  politics  would 
require  most  of  his  time,  and  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  active  management  of  the  news  depart- 
ment. 

The  next  competitor  to  appear  in  the  field  as  a 
rival  to  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  was 
the  Commercial  Telegram  Company,  which  con- 
trolled a  printing  instrument,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Field.  This  company  ignored  all  patents 
and  other  rights,  and  claimed  all  privileges  on  the 
ground  that  its  instrument  was  superior  to  all 
others.  The  Stock  Exchange  granted  to  the  Com- 
mercial Telegram  Company  equal  facilities,  and  the 
competition  for  business  resulted  in  again  lowering 
the  monthly  charge  for  tickers  from  $25  to  $10. 
As  the  competition  between  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Commercial  Telegram 
Company  became  more  active,  the  Stock  Exchange 
assumed  a  greater  authority  over  the  quotations 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  In  assuming 
this  control  on  Ocfober  1,  1885,  it  employed  re- 
porters, who  gathered  the  prices  and  turned  these 
quotations  over  to  the  two  companies.  As  a  result 
the  question  of  how  these  prices  were  to  be  sent  out, 
and  to  whom  as  subscribers  they  were  to  be  sent, 
reverted  back  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  any  appli- 
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cations  for  instruments  either  company  was  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  board.  This  prevented  the  bucket  shops 
from  obtaining  the  quotations  directly  from  the  in- 
struments. The  business  continued  to  grow,  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  companies  increased 
until  the  year  1890,  when  the  Exchange  secured  a 
majority  interest  in  the  Commercial  Telegram  Com- 
pany, which  was  reorganized  as  the  New  York 
Quotation  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Gold  and  Stock  Tele- 
graph Company  by  which  the  latter  company  should 
practically  discontinue  its  services  to  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  below  Canal  Street,  and  the 
rate  of  service  should  be  restored  to  $25  per  month. 

In '1873  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, as  its  portion  of  rent  and  royalty,  $4,705. 
In  1874  the  company  paid  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
$15,731  as  rent  and  royalty  on  instruments,  in  ser- 
vice. Between  July,  1875,  and  August,  1877,  it 
paid  to  the  Stock  Exchange  $50,857.16;  between 
August,  1877,  and  September,  1885,  for  like  privi- 
leges, the  company  paid  $144,000;  between  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  and  July,  1889,  it  paid  $94,162.93. 
Between  July,  1889,  and  January,  1892,  owing  to 
protracted  negotiations  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  a  new  contract  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph 
Company  made  no  payments  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  from  January,  1892,  until  January  1,  1893,  the 
rate  was  $100  per  day  and  was  paid  to  the  Ex- 
change. From  January  1,  1893,  to  May  1,  1902,  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  paid  an  annual 
rental  of  $27,000,  amounting  to  $252,000.  On  May 
1,  1902,  the  Stock  Exchange  increased  the  rental  to 
$100,000  per  annum,  which  sum  is  now  paid  by  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company. 

The  original  introduction  of  Mr.  Calahan's  in- 
vention seemed  most  appropriately  timed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other 
exchanges  in  the  distribution  of  the  quotations  of 
the  various  markets  by  telegraphic  printing  instru- 
ments. Even  the  London  Stock  Exchange  adopted 
the  Calahan  instrument  in  1872.  The  Exchange 
Telegraph  Company  of  London  was  organized,  and 
Mr.  Calahan  was  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  stock  quotation  system  there. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  director  of  that  com- 
pany and  for  over  twenty-five  years  has  forwarded 
by  cable  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  of 
London  the  opening  prices  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  news  of  finan- 
cial interest. 

The  development  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Tele- 
graph Company  has  greatly  depended  upon  the 
ability  and  character  of  its  working  force.  One  of 
its  most  valued  employes  was  Timothy  J.  Sullivan, 
who  operated  by  hand  the  transmitter  during  sev- 
eral years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  present 
automatic  mechanism.  Another  faithful  adherent, 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  became  the  financial  officer 
of  the  company  in  1876  and  now  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  its  auditor. 

In  referring  to  the  financial  growth  of  the  Gold 
and  Stock  Telegraph  Company  it  should  be  men- 


tioned that  its  capital  was  increased  in  March,  1881, 
to  $5,000,000,  and  soon  after  this  was  accomplished 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  assumed 
a  lease  of  the  system  of  lines,  instruments  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company, 
guaranteeing  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital 
stock.  The  control  of  the  New  York  Quotation 
Company  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
through  an  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  of  that  company,  has  proved  profitable  and 
satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  Exchange  who 
are  the  patrons  of  the  company.  The  wisdom  dis- 
played when  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  1890,  secured 
a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commercial 
Telegram  Company,  though  for  some  years  not 
fully  appreciated,  has  thus  at  last  been  demon- 
strated, since  only  through  such  ownership  was  it 
possible  to  organize  the  present  New  York  Quota- 
tion Company,  which  corporation  has  placed  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  a  position  impregnable  for  con- 
trol of  the  methods  of  collecting  and  distributing 
the  quotations  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 
To  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter  much 
credit  is  due,  but,  above  all,  it  is  to  the  devoted  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  R.  H.  Thomas,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Quotation  Company,  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  success- 
ful solution  which  brought  results  so  fruitful  out 
of  a  difficult  problem.  When  one  considers  the  vast 
network  of  telegraph  wires  reaching  out  to  every 
city,  town,  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
how  far  the  capacity  for  the  distribution  of  the  quo- 
tations can  be  extended.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  with  its  trunk  lines  pulsating  each 
day  between  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  with  a  constant 
stream  of  market  quotations,  and  by  means  of  "relay 
and  sounder"  in  every  office  where  these  trunk 
lines  pass,  and  of  the  branch  lines  running  in  every 
direction  to  all  places  and  to  all  people,  even  to 
those  outside  of  their  twenty-three  thousand  offices, 
can  drop  off  duplicate  copies  of  these  prices  or 
quotations  from  all  important  exchanges. 

The  growth  of  this  business  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  it  is  through  the  instant 
dissemination  of  the  quotations  made  on  its  floor 
that  the  active  and  continuous  interest  in  the  mar- 
kets is  sustained. 


Mr.  I.  D.  Hough,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
telegraphic  profession,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  System,  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  in  remitting  to  cover  his  subscription  for 
another  year,  writes :  "The  Age  has  almost  always 
been  in  our  family.  I  have  a  scrapbook  which  con- 
tains clippings  from  the  Age  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  our  first  class 
telegraph  electricians  today  owe  more  to  this  paper 
than  to  any  other  source  for  the  knowledge  thev 
have  6f  the  technical  telegraph.   I  know  that  I  do." 


Awakening  of  Russia. — The  legal  time  in  Rus- 
sia has  been  advanced  one  hour, .  to  continue  in 
effect  until  September  13. 
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Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

{Continued  from  page  355,  August  1.) 

Art.  15.  The  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Isaac 
Butts  are  to  construct  said  line  from  the  City  of 
Buffalo  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the 
contract  hereinbefore  mentioned,  in  the  manner 
following,  viz.: 

There  shall  be  at  least  thirty  posts  to  the  mile, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  feet  long;  they 
shall  also  be  twenty-seven  inches  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference, four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  butt,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference  at  the  top,  and  they 
shall  be  set  into  the  ground  five  feet.  The  posts 
shall  be  of  the  best  timber — reference  being  had  to 
durability — which  is  readily  accessible  on  the  route 
through  which  the  line  is  to  pass. 

Upon  these  posts  shall  'be  stretched  two  con- 
ductors of  single  iron  wire  of  the  best  quality,  one 
of  which  shall  weigh  not  less  than  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  other  not  less  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  the  mile. 

The  insulation  used  for  the  upper  wire  shall  be 
that  recently  invented  by  the  said  Royal  E.  House, 
consisting  of  a  heavy  glass  insulator,  cast  or 
moulded,  with  a  screw  to  secure  it  at  the  top  of 
the  pole,  and  inclosed  in  a  cast  iron  cap,  to  which 
it  is  also  secured  with  a  screw ;  the  side  insulator 
shall  be  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  House. 

One  of  House's  Printing  Telegraph  instruments 
is  to  be  furnished  by  said  Smith  and  Butts  for  each 
of  the  following  places,  to  wit:  Erie,  Cleveland1, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute, 
Louisville ;  and  two  each  at  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis — provided  the  line  shall  intersect  each  of 
these  places.  But  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of 
telegraph  instruments  be  less  than  that  herein  speci- 
fied ;  provided  that  so  many  be  required  at  those  and 
other  places,  upon  the  completion  of  the  line. 

Suitable  offices  shall  be  procured  at  the  several 
stations  on  the  line  in  which  the  machine  shall  be 
set  up  in  a  proper  manner  for  use ;  but  the  rent  and 
all  expenses  of  fitting  up  said  offices,  except  furnish- 
ing and  setting  up  the  instruments,  and  connecting 
them  properly  with  the  line,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Company. 

The  whole  line  is  to  be  put  in  complete  working 
order  by  the  said  Smith  and  Butts,  according  to  the 
aforesaid  contract. 

Art.  15.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  be 
authorized  to  issue  the  portion  of  the  stock  which 
is  appropriated  to  be  paid  or  given  for  the  rights 
specified  in  Article  Seventh,  until  such  rights  are 
fully  transferred,  conveyed  or  assigned  to  this  Com- 
pany, in  such  manner  as  to  vest  the  same  in  this 
Company,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  said  article. 

Art.  16.  Whenever  the  first  payment  on  stock 
is  maide,  the  Treasurer  shall  give  a  script  certificate 
of  stock,  stating  the  amount  of  each  share,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  which  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to, 
the  amount  paid  thereon,  and  that  the  same  is  only 
transferable  on  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  such  certificate. 

Art.  17.    Every  part  and  portion  of  the  afore- 


said telegraph  line,  as  fast  as  the  same  shall  be  con- 
structed, together  with  all  posts,  wires,  insulators 
or  other  materials  procured  for  said  line,  shall  be- 
come and  be  the  full  and  complete  property  of  this 
Company,  and  every  member  oi  this  Company  shall 
be  bound  to  execute  to  the  corporation  such  con- 
veyance and  assignment  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
vest  the  said  corporation  with  all  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty aforesaid,  and  all  the  rights  of  constructing 
and  using  on  the  said  line  the  aforesaid  Printing 
Telegraph  and  insulators,  and  all  improvements 
thereof,  and  all  renewals  of  the  same,  as  specified 
in  the  aforesaid  Seventh  Article. 

Art.  18.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders shall  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  in 
the  year  1852,  or  at  some  earlier  day,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  case  the 
line  shall  be  in  working  order  through  its  entire 
length,  prior  to  January  1,  1852,  of  which  earlier 
meeting  the  same  notice  is  to  be  given  as  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  The  subse- 
quent annual  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  same  day 
in  each  year. 

Art.  19.  Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  at  any  time,  on  the 
written  request  of.  the  persons  holding,  or  entitled 
to,  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company. 
Such  request  shall  specifically  state  the  object  or 
objects  of  the  desired  meeting.  The  President  shall 
appoint  such  meeting  and  the  Secretary  shall  give 
written  notice  thereof,  stating  the  object  of  the 
proposed  meeting,  which  notices  shall  be  sent  by 
mail,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  of  such 
meeting,  addressed  to  the  several  stockholders,  at 
their  respective  places  of  residence,  as  they  appear 
on  the  books  of  the  Company ;  but  no  such  meeting 
shall  be  held  to  be  irregular  or  invalid,  for  want  of 
due  notice  to  all  the  stockholders,  unless  the  omis- 
sion to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

Art.  20.  The  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  thereof, 
whose  names  are  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  may  merge  or  unite  this  line  with 
any  other  telegraph  line  or  lines  which  may  be 
authorized  to  use  House's  Printing  Telegraph,  on 
such  terms  as  shall  appear  just  and  equitable;  and 
the  stockholders  in  this  Company  shall  be  entitled 
to  at  least  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  the  said 
incorporated  Company,  to  which  this  Company  shall 
be  united,  as  they  were  respectively  entitled  to  in 
this  Company. 

The  said  Directors  with  the  like  consent  may  also 
purchase  for  the  Company  any  line  or  part  of  a  line 
of  telegraph  already  constructed,  to  form  a  part  of 
this  line,  if,  in  their  judgment,  such  purchase  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  this  Company.  And  in  case 
of  any  such  purchase  or  purchases,  so  much  of  the 
cost  thereof  as  would  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
same  extent  of  new  structure,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Isaac  Butts,  and  the 
balance,  if  any,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  said  Directors  may  also  lease  for  the  Com- 
pany any  line  or  part  of  a  line  of  telegraph,  if  in 
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their  judgment  such  leasing  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
this  Company. 

Art.  21.  Whenever  the  President  shall  receive 
notice  from  the  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and  Isaac 
Butts  that  the  line  from  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  the 
City  of  St.  Louis  is  completed  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion, he  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  such  measures  in  relation  to  the 
inspection  of  the  said  line  and  the  acceptance  there- 
of by  this  Company,  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
in  the  proceedings  of  which  meeting  neither  the 
said  Sanford  J.  Smith  nor  Isaac  Butts  shall  have 
any  voice.  Or,  the  Directors,  at  their  option,  may 
at  any  time  accept  any  portion  or  section  of  such 
line  as  may  be  in  working  order.  And  from  the 
date  of  such  acceptance,  such  portion  or  section  of 
line  shall  be  operated  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation;  and  all  liability  of  said  Smith  and 
Butts,  as  regards  any  particular  section  or  portion 
of  line,  shall  be  terminated  by  the  acceptance  there- 
of, as  herein  provided  for.  But,  with  the  restric- 
tions here  specified,  the  said  Sanford  J.  Smith  and 
Isaac  Butts  shall  be  liable  for  all  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies of  said  line,  until  it  is  duly  accepted  by  the 
Directors. 

Art.  22.  The  subscriptions  to  this  stock  shall  be 
payable  in  four  installments  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
each.  The  first  installment  shall  be  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  within  thirty  days  thereafter.  The  others 
shall  be  payable  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Treasurer  shall  give  a  written  no- 
tice of  such  call,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Post-Office,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  of 
payment,  and  addressed  to  the  several  stockholders, 
at  their  respective  places  of  residence,  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  books  of  the  Company. 

In  case  any  subscriber  shall  fail  to  pay  the  amount 
thus  called  for  at  the  time  specified  in  such  notice, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  stock  and  all  previous  payments 
thereon,  or  remain  liable  on  his  subscription,  at 
the  option  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  all  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  or  to 
his  order,  for  the  benefit  of  this  Company. 

Art.  23.  Whenever  the  persons  holding  one- 
fourth  of  the  stock  shall  present  a  written  request 
to  the  President  for  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
number  of  Directors,  at  least  two  months  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  he  shall  direct 
the  Secretary  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  through  the 
post-office,  to  each  stockholder,  that  the  question 
of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  Directors 
will  be  presented  at  such  annual  meeting,  at  which 
time  the  number  of  Directors  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  thereon, 
but  the  number  shall  not  at  any  time  be  less  than 
that  fixed  by  these  articles. 

Art.  24.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Directors,  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  thereof, 
shall  determine  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Company  to  extend  its  business  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  wires  or  conductors  upon  the  line  afore- 
said, or  by  constructing  any  other  line  or  lines  to 
operate  in  connection  therewith  (in  case  the  patent 
rights  can  be  obtained  from  the  proprietors  there- 
of), they  shall  enter  their  determination  upon  their 
minutes  at  large;  and  all  such  additions  shall  be 


made  by  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock,  and  in 
no  other  manner.  The  Board  shall  fix  the  amount 
of  increase  necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 
They  shall  cause  thirty  days'  notice  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  addressed  to  each  of  the  stockholders  at  his 
place  of  residence,  of  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
at  which  the  question  of  increasing  the  stock,  speci- 
fying the  object  thereof,  is  to  be  submitted.  If  at 
such  meeting  the  persons  owning  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  increase,  or  if, 
within  two  months  thereafter,  the  persons  owning 
two-thirds  of  said  stock  shall  give  a  written  assent 
thereto,  the  Directors  shall  be  authorized  to  increase 
the  stock  accordingly.  No  meeting  shall  be  held 
irregular  or  invalid  for  want  of  due  notice  to  all 
the  stockholders,  unless  the  omission  to  give  such 
notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

Art.  25.  These  articles  shall  be,  and  form,  a 
part  of  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  this  corpora- 
tion, until  the  same  shall  be  altered  as  herein  pro- 
vided. And  the  said  Directors  shall  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said 
corporate  body  among  the  persons  entitled  thereto 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  rights  and  shares 
therein. 

Art.  26.  Every  person  subscribing  to  these  ar- 
ticles shall  designate  his  place  of  residence,  and 
every  person  becoming  the  assignee  of  any  stock 
or  share  shall  in  like  manner  designate  the  place 
of  his  residence,  to  which  places  all  notices  required 
by  these  articles  may  be  sent. 

Art.  27.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders, 
each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on 
each  share  of  stock  appearing  by  the  books  of  this 
Company  to  have  belonged  to  him  for  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  meeting;  but  no  one  stock- 
holder shall  give  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
aggregate  vote  of  the  Company.  Any  stockholder 
may  vote  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Art.  28.  Every  person  who  shall  take  stock  in 
this  Company  by  subscription,  transfer,  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  deemed  to  assent  to  the  foregoing 
articles ;  but  the  same  may  be  altered  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  vote  of  the  per- 
sons holding  a  majority  of  the  stock,  except  the 
article  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  stock,  which 
shall  not  be  altered  without  the  vote  of  the  persons 
holding  two-thirds  of  the  said  capital  stock;  and 
excepting  also  all  those  articles  which  embrace  some 
matter  of  contract  between  the  Company  and  the 
patentees  or  contractors  for  building  the  line,  which 
last  articles  shall  be  and  remain  unalterable,  with- 
out the  consent  of  each  and  every  party  thereto. 

Art.  29.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  cause 
certificates  of  the  stock  of  this  Company  to  be  issued 
to  the  several  parties  entitled  thereto,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  rights,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  do  so,  duplicate  copies  of  all 
contracts,  by  virtue  of  which  any  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  of  the  said  stock,  shall  be  filed  with 
this  Company.  But  the  portion  of  stock  represent- 
ing the  patentee  interest  shall  be  issued  to  Samuel 
L.  Selden  and  Freeman  M.  Edson  in  trust,  to  be 
by  them  distributed  to  the  respective  parties  en- 
titled thereto. 

(To  b€  continued) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

JOINT  RESISTANCE  OF  CIRCUITS. — (Continued) 

When  the  resistances  of  wires  placed  in  multiple 
are  not  alike,  the  rule  for  finding  their  joint  re- 
sistance is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that  for 
finding  the  joint  resistance  when  the  resistances  of 
the  individual  wires  are  identical.  The  rule  is  as 
follows :  The  joint  resistance  of  circuits  in  multiple 
is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  recipro- 
cals of  the  respective  resistances  of  the  circuits. 

This  rule  sounds  more  formidable  than  it  really 
is,  and  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  "drop  it,"  because  it  does  sound 
uninviting,  we  give  the  following  explanation :  The 
reciprocal  of  any  number  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  one  by  that  number,  and  the  sum  of  a 
given  number  of  reciprocals  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  various  quotients.  Consequently,  the 
reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of  reciprocals 
is  found  by  dividing  one  by  that  sum. 

For  example,  the  reciprocal  of  20  is  .05,  because 

1 

—  =  .05.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  of  .05 
20 

1 

is  20,  because  —  =  20.   Thus  the  reciprocal  of  a 
.05 

number  may  be  called  the  converse  of  that  number. 
Again,  the  sum  of  reciprocals  may  be  shown  thus : 
ill 

 1  1  =  .15,  which  is  the  same  as  .05 

20       20  20 

.05  +  .05  =  .15.    Hence  the  reciprocal  of  the 
sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  20  +  20  +  20  must  be 
1  1  1 

—  ■ — ,  that  is,    =  — 

ill  .05  +  .05  +  .05  .15 

—  +  -  +  - 
20       20  20 

=  666- 

Electrical  conductance,  or  conductivity,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal, or  converse  of  resistance,  and  contrari- 
wise, resistance  is  the  reciprocal,  or  converse,  of 
conductance. 

That  which  tends  to  increase  resistance  decreases 
conductance,  and  whatever  increases  conductance 
decreases  resistance. 

The  unit  of  conductance  is  the  "mho,"  which 
spelling  is  the  reverse  of  ohm. 

The  conductance  of  a  conductor,  obviously,  in- 
creases directly  as  its  conducting  power  increases. 
Thus,  if  we  connect  two  wires  in  multiple,  each 
having  a  conductance  of,  say,  six  mhos,  the  joint 


conductance  of  the  wires  would  be  the  sum  of  their 
respective  conductances ;  that  is,  twelve  mhos.  Or 
if  three  wires  of  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  mhos 
were  thus  connected  the  joint  conductance  would 
be  thirty-six  mhos.  That  is,  the  conductance  of  the 
three  wires  combined  would  be  equal  to  the  con- 
ductance of  six  wires  of  six  mhos  each,  or  to  one 
wire  of  thirty-six  mhos  conductance.  For  ex- 
ample :  Assuming  the  case  of  any  three  wires,  each 
having  a  resistance  of  six  ohms,  it  is  clear  from 
what  Tias  been  stated  that  each  would  have  a  con- 
1 

ductance  of  —  mho. 
6 

(To  be  continued) 
QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

When  the  resistances  of  wires  connected  in  mul- 
tiple are  not  alike,  how  is  the  combined  resistance 
found? 

What  are  the  relations  of  electrical  resistance  and 
electrical  conductance? 

What  are  the  units  of  electrical  conductance  and 
of  electrical  resistance? 


Telephony. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  TELEPHONE 
CIRCUITS. 

As  explained  in  a  previous  installment  of  this 
article,  the  condenser  will  allow  an  alternating  cur- 
rent to  pass  through  it,  but  blocks  the  passage  of 
direct  current.  Now,  all  alternating  currents  do 
not  fluctuate  at  the  same  rate  of  speed ;  some  change 
their  direction  only  eight  or  ten  times  a  second, 
while  others  may  change  at  the  rate  of  10,000  times 
a  second.  This  rate  of  fluctuation  is  called  "fre- 
quency.,,  The  lower  the  frequency  of  an  alter- 
nating current,  i.  e.,  the  lower  its  rate  of  fluctuation, 
the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  character  of  a 
direct  current;  consequently  the  condenser  will 
offer  a  much  easier  path  to  high  frequency  currents 
than  to  those  of  low  frequency. 

This  property  of  the  condenser  makes  it  very 
useful  on  "farmers'  lines,"  where  thirty  or  more 
subscribers  may  be  connected  to  one  line.  On  this 
type  of  circuit  the  alternating  current  used  for  ring- 
ing divides,  part  going  to  each  subscriber's  station, 
so  that  when  one  subscriber  calls  another  he  oper- 
ates all  the  ringers  on  the  line.  With  as  many  sub- 
scribers as  this  on  one  line  it  frequently  happens 
that  on  the  completion  of  a  call  one  of  them  forgets 
to  hang  up  his  receiver,  thus  causing  his  set  to  be 
a  very  much  easier  path  from  one  line  wire  to  the 
other  than  is  afforded  by  all  the  ringers  in  the 
other  sets.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ringers 
would  not  get  sufficient  current  to  operate  them 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  subscriber  to 
call  any  other  until  the  trouble  had  been  located  and 
the  receiver  replaced  on  the  hook.  This  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  placing  condensers  in  the  different 
sets  in  series  with  the  receivers.  These  condensers, 
by  limiting  the  magnitude  of  the  low  frequency 
ringing  current  through  any  receiver  which  may  be 
off  the  hook,  permit  enough  current  to  flow  through 
the  ringers  to  operate  them.  As  the  talking  current 
is  of  considerably  higher  frequency  than  the  ring- 
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ing  current,  the  condensers  do  not  cause  it  to  be 
decreased  sufficiently  to  affect  transmission  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

DEFINITION  OF  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  TERMS. 
(Continued) 

If  the  voltage  or  current  varies  as  a  sine  curve, 
the  voltmeter  or  ammeter  will  not  read  the  peak 
or  amplitude  value,  because  this  value  lasts  for 
only  a  short  part  of  the  total  time,  but  a  fractional 
1 

part,  0.707  .=  — •  of  the  peak  value.    Similarly,  if 
V2 

the  voltmeter  or  ammeter  reading  is  given  the  peak 
value  or  amplitude  can  be  found  by  multiplying  by 
1 

1.41  =  — 

The  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  is  some- 
times indicated  by  a  frequency  meter,  which  in  one 
type  consists  of  a  series  of  flat  steel  springs  or 
reeds,  each  with  a  different  period  of  mechanical 
vibration,  which  is  marked  on  it,  the  whole  series 
covering  a  range  of  frequency  from,  say,  470  to 
530  vibrations  per  second.  Behind  the  springs  is 
an  electromagnet  carrying  the  alternating  current 
the  frequency  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  When 
the  frequency  of  the  electromagnetic  impulses  is  the 
same  as  that  of  any  one  of  the  reeds  it  is  set  into 
vibration  by  resonance  with  these  impulses,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  current  is  then  the  same  as  that 
marked  on  the  reed  in  vibration. 

HIGH  FREQUENCY  CIRCUITS. 

The  circuit  of  coil  L,  condenser  C,  and  spark  gap 
S,  as  shown  in  heavy  lines  in  Fig.  3,  June  1  issue,  is 
called  the  closed  oscillating  or  primary  circuit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  open,  radiating  or  secondary 
circuit  which  will  be  described  in  a  later  issue. 
These  three  elements  are  always  connected  in  series 
to  form  the  circuit,  which  is  found  in  all  spark  ex- 
citation types  of  radio  stations. 

There  are  two  different  methods  of  connecting 
the  transformer  secondary  leads  to  this  circuit  for 
the  charging  of  the  condenser,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  3,  June  1  issue, 
where  the  condenser  is  seen  to  be  directly  across  the 
transformer  secondary  leads,  and  the  other  in  the 
lower  part  where  the  spark  gap  is  so  connected. 
In  this  latter  case  the  condenser  is  charged  through 
the  inductance  L,  but  its  resistance  and  inductance 
are  so  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  trans- 
former secondary  as  to  have  no  effect  in  the 
charging. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  two  types  of  connections. 

(To  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

Not  long  since  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  issued  instructions  that  every  morning 
of  the  year  the  selectors  or  concentration  units 
should  be  tested  to  ascertain  if  they  were  oper- 


ative from  the  distant  office  making  the  code. 
This  is  an  excellent  order,  for  anyone  familiar 
with  the  selector  knows  that  unless  it  is  in  good 
condition,  and  the  relay  that  controls  it  is  prop- 
erly adjusted,  there  will  be  many  failures  to  oper- 
ate, delays  to  business,  etc.  Testing  a  selector 
with  an  intermediate  office  during  rainy  weather 
will  only  prove  one  thing  and  that  is,  whether  or 
not,  everything  is  O.  K.  as  far  as  the  selector  and 
its  lamps  are  concerned.  It  is  only  when  the 
main  line  relay  operates  the  selector,  while  the 
distant  office  makes  the  code,  that  you  can  be  as- 
sured you  have  obeyed  the  instructions,  and  cer- 
tainly the  task  is  not  a  hard  one.  Just  suppose 
there  is  but  one  wire  on  the  route.  You  have 
no  business  for  the  terminal;  it  is  Sunday;  all 
intermediate  offices  are  closed;  you  have  not 
made  any  effort  to  test  the  selector  on  the  par- 
ticular circuit;  a  lamp  is  burned  out;  the  relay 
is  out  of  adjustment;  the  selector  skips  or  hangs. 
What  will  become  of  the  particular  message 
that  the  terminal  has?  Now  this  same  thought 
should  actuate  you  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
that  means  keep  your  selectors  up  to  their  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  and  you  can  only  do  that  by 
proper  care. 

The  Gill  selector  people  have  published  a 
pamphlet  showing  how  to  clean,  oil  and  adjust 
the  selectors.  The  Western  Union  has  in  speci- 
fications stated  just  when  the  coils  shall  be  in 
multiple  and  when  in  series.  A  strict  compliance 
with  these  instructions  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  life  and  maintenance.  Probably  some 
of  the  greatest  reasons  for  selectors  failing  to 
act  are:  Leaving  the  relay  wedge  cut  into  jack 
at  the  concentration  unit,  or  leaving  keys  open 
on  repeater  tables — both  acts  of  carelessness. 
Too  many  attendants,  when  they  find  a  selector 
hangs  or  skips  occasionally,  pass  it  over.  A 
selector  that  hangs  or  skips  should  be  taken  out 
and  treated  as  shown  in  the  instructions.  It  is 
only  by  such  prompt  action  that  the  standard  of 
efficiency  can  be  maintained. 

There  are  many  complaints  made  that  se- 
lectors do  not  work,  and  when  the  attendant 
tries  it  out  he  finds  nothing  wrong  and  passes 
it  along  without  further  thought,  only  to  re- 
ceive a  similar  complaint  shortly  after.  When- 
ever this  occurs,  find  out  the  office  making  the 
complaint  and  then  ask  him  to  make  the  com- 
bination. You  will  usually  find  that  he  either 
leaves  his  key  open  between  the  code  "numbers" 
or  he  rushes  so  fast  the  wheel  has  not  time  to 
roll  to  the  bottom,  and  unless  the  wheel  rolls  to 
the  bottom  it  is  impossible  for  the  outside  offices 
to  properly  operate  the  selector.  Now,  any  se- 
lector will  require  at  least  ten  seconds  for  its 
proper  operation,  and  surely  it  is  much  easier  to 
spend  ten  seconds  in  calmness  than  many  min- 
utes in  a  passion  of  anger  because  you  cannot 
raise  an  office.  Try  it  and  you  will  see.  The 
selector  is  here  to  stay,  and  does  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  care — only  a  little  at  times — and 
a  small  amount  of  time.  Surely  all  will  co- 
operate to  make  it  a  grand  success. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Clear  Transmission 
Always  Neces- 
sary, Warrants  Use  of 
the  Highest  Grade  Battery 


A  low  internal  resistance 
battery  that  will  not 
polarize,  and  maintains 
constant  voltage,  is  sure 
to  give  better  results  in 
telephone  work  than  a 
set  of  cells  whose  voltage 
constantly  drops  when 
on  discharge,  or  in  which 
the  voltage  is  high  or 
variable. 


The  Edison 
Primary  Cells 

maintain  a  lower  uniform 
internal  resistance  than 
any  other  primary  type; 
they  furnish  constant 
voltage  and  do  not  polar- 
ize at  normal  discharge 
rates;  the  400  ampere 
hour  size  has  a  life  greater 
than  twenty  single  sets  of 
dry  cells  and  they  require 
no  attention  between  re- 
charges, even  though  the 
service  is  such  that  a 
period  of  years  is  required 
to  consume  their  capacity. 


Typm  403  400  Ampmrm  Hour*  Capacity 


Improve  Your  Service  by  Installing  Edison. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Incorporated 

a£feaw    247  Lakeside  Avenue  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Hall  Switch  and  Signal  Co. 


New  York 


Chicago 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Postponement  of  Convention. 

As  was  announced  in  the  August  1  issue  of  this 
paper,  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
18,  has  been  cancelled  on  account  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. In  its  stead  a  special  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Chicago  for  a  session  of  a  day 
or  two  some  time  during  November.  This  meet- 
ing will  be  strictly  a  business  session,  and  in  order 
to  secure  unbroken  attention  to  the  proceedings 
there  will  be  no  entertainment  features  to  divert 
the  minds  of  the  attendants. 

The  cancellation  of  the  regular  convention,  how- 
ever, will  not  affect  the  interim  work,  and  the  com- 
mittees will  continue  their  labors  and  be  prepared 
to  report  to  the  special  meeting  in  November,  just 
as  they  would  to  the  full  convention  were  it  to 
be  held  at  the  originally  appointed  time. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind.,  is  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  member  who  wishes  further  information  on 
the  affairs  of  the  association. 


Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan,  chairman  of  Committee  No.  6, 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents, has  sent  the  following  letter  to  members 
of  the  Association : 

Special  Committee  No.  6,  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Development,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  Association  informed  in  regard  to  de- 
velopment of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  gen- 
eral, and  especially  for  such  matters  as  may  advance 
the  efficiency  of  such  facilities  in  railroad  service. 

Committee  No.  6  will  report  on  what  has  trans- 
pired since  the  last  meeting  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during 
November,  and  your  attention  is  called  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  at  this  time  with  the  request  that  you 
advise  the  committee  of  any  matters  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone which  you  think  should  be  investigated  and 
reported  upon  at  our  special  meeting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association. 


Telephoning  from  a  Moving  Train. 

Successful  experiments  with  a  telephone  ap- 
paratus installed  on  a  railroad  car  were  carried 
out  recently  on  the  Canadian  Government  Railways, 
writes  the  United  States  Consul  at  Moncton,  N.  B., 
Canada. 

Reports  of  the  tests  declare  that  the  communica- 
tion established  was  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
although  the  train  was  in  motion.  It  is  said  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  hearing  distinctly  every  word 
of  the  messages  exchanged. 

The  experiment  was  tried  on  a  double-track  line 
where  the  rails  are  properly  "bonded"  for  the  block 
signal  system,  but  it  is  claimed  that  equally  good 
results  can  be  obtained  on  any  track  where  th£  rails 
are  similarly  "bonded,"  without  regard  to  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  block  signal  installation. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Convention  of  Municipal  Electricians. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Municipal  Electricians 
will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  nN 
to  14,  both  inclusive.  The  headquarters  will  be  at 
the  International  Hotel,  and  the  hotel  rates  will  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Marti  Donohue,  city  electrician  of  Niagara 
Falls,  is  making  elaborate  preparations  for  handling 
and  entertaining  the  convention,  and  nothing  will  be 
left  undone  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
members  during  their  stay  in  that  delightful  spot. 

Space  for  exhibits  will  be  free,  and  those  desiring 
to  make  displays  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  M.  J.  Donohue,  city  electrician,  Niagara  Falls. 

In  a  letter  to  the  members,  Mr.  Clarence  R. 
George,  secretary  of  the  association,  says : 

"In  these  epoch-making  days  of  our  country  it 
is  up  to  every  member  of  this  association  to  attend ; 
he  should  do  so  from  patriotic  motives  if  f  romnothing 
rise.  It  is  our  duty,  as  representatives  of  so  vital 
a  branch  of  municipal  governments,  to  be  in  the 
highest  state  of  preparedness  possible.  This  cannot 
lie  attained  in  any  better  way  than  by  coming  to 
the  convention,  listening  to  the  many  excellent  and 
timely  papers  that  have  been  prepared  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  electrical  men  of  the 
country  and  participate  in  the  discussions  that  will 
accompany  them. 

"Many  organizations  have  decided  not  to  hold 
their  conventions  this  year,  therefore  it  is  for  us  to 
show  tjhe  people  generally  that  the  municipal  elec- 
tricians do  not  let  wartime  conditions  prevent  them 
from  meeting  in  annual  convention.  Our  work  is 
becoming  recognized  as  more  important  each  year ; 
every  member  should  observe  this,  attend  the  con- 
vention and  bring  along  at  least  one  new  member." 


Policemen's  Rights  Infringed  by  Signal  System. 

A  telephone  police  signal  system  has  just  been 
installed  in  Maysville,  Ky.  It  includes  a  private 
branch  exchange  at  police  headquarters,  with  sta- 
tions in  various  parts  of  town.  Direct  wires  run 
to  each  of  the  ironclad  stations,  and  a  six-inch  gong 
summons  the  officer  at  any  station  when  head- 
quarters wants  him. 

This  service  takes  the  place  of  a  party  line  wire 
which  had  eleven  stations,  and  when  it  was  installed 
the  chief  of  police  issued  an  order  that  every  man 
must  call  central  station  from  a  given  box  at  each 
hour.  All  but  two  of  the  seven  policemen  turned 
in  their  resignations.  The  sixth  stuck  it  out  for  a 
few  days  and  he,  too,  quit. 


Convention  Proceedings. — The  proceedings  of 
the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Municipal  Electricians,  which 
was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  22-25,  I9I6, 
have  been  issued  in  the.  form  of  a  substantially 
bound  volume.  Mr.  Clarence  R.  George,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  is  secretary  of  the  association. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. . 

(Continued  from  page  350,  August  1.) 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  neat  appearance  of 
local  officials  of  the  company  was  alluded  to  as  a 
necessary  qualification  to  good  management.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  local  managers  and  chief 
operators  in  the  olden  days  thought  it  a  matter  of 
distinction  to  wear  office  coats  covered  with  dust, 
dandruff  and  other  disease  breeding  germs.  The 
wearing  and  removal  of  the  coat  each  day  alone 
prevented  spiders  from  weaving  cobwebs  around 
such  garments.  A  man  in  these  days  entertaining 
ideas  of  this  character  would  appear  disgusting  to 
the  up-to-date  official  who  is,  as  a  general  thing, 
alert  and  neat  in  appearance. 

Another  subject  that  we  have  been  asked  to  touch 
upon  is  the  habit  of  some  employes  being  permitted 
to  have  tailors,  grocerymen  and  tradesmen  in  gen- 
eral dun  them  at  the  office  for  money  long  overdue. 
Many  otherwise  enterprising  telegraphers — and 
when  we  say  telegraphers  we  mean  managers,  chief 
operators  and  superintendents  —  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  classed  with  the  non-paying  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  We 
have  one  record  where  the  manager  of  a  telegraph 
department  in  a  large  banking  institution  was  paid 
a  salary  of  $100  per  week.  Apparently  the  man 
had  no  bad  habits,  yet  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
milkman  and  other  tradesmen  endeavored  to  collect 
bills  at  his  office.  This  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  employers  and  they  were  not  slow  to  inform 
him  that  they  paid  him  an  exceptionally  good  salary 
for  the  work  he  performed,  and  if  he  could  not  live 
within  his  income  they  would  find  someone  else  to 
take  his  place.  He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  living 
beyond  his  means  and  it  was  difficult  to  shake  it  off. 
The  tradesmen  continued  to  call  and  the  man's  posi- 
tion was  soon  lost  to  him  forever.  He  is  now  work- 
ing at  a  telegraph  key  at  $20  per  week.  Was  the 
banking  institution  right?  Has  any  man,  whether 
he  receives  $100  per  week  or  $15  per  week,  the  right 
to  run  into  debt  and  then  have  his  employers'  time 
consumed  in  explaining  to  the  collectors  of  bills  that 
he  is  unable  to  pay?  The  case  cited  is  only  one  in 
hundreds,  and  we  might  say  thousands.  This  one 
is  mentioned,  however,  because  of  the  large  salary 
involved.   It  is  an  actual  case,  however. 

All  bills  should  be  paid  promptly.  If  they  are 
not  they  become  annoying  and  a  nuisance  and  will 
damage  a  man's  reputation.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  they  cannot  be  paid,  the  one  to  whom  the  money 
is  due  should  be  so  informed.  The  result  will  be 
that  an.  extension  of  time  will  be  granted  once, 
twice  or  three  times  if  need  be  to  make  payment  con- 
venient. It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  trades- 
men are  just  as  much  entitled  to  their  money  as  the 
telegraph  man  is  entitled  to  his  salary  when  it  is 
due.  If  the  latter  is  not  paid  promptly  he  kicks  up 
a  big  row.  He  does  his  work  in  a  very  sloppy  man- 
ner and  neglect  of  duty  is  apparent  on  all  sides. 
That,  he  thinks,  is  a  different  side  of  the  question. 
He  forgets  that  all  questions  have  two  sides  and  the 
question  in  this  case  under  discussion  means  money. 

The  telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the  railroad 
companies  all  insist  that  their  employes  shall  pay 
their  debts.   Their  positions  are  in  jeopardy  if  their 


bills  are  not  paid.  No  matter  what  a  man's  income 
is,  he  must  live  within  it.  Institutions  without  num- 
ber have  been  started  to  teach  frugality  and  thrift 
and  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  operation  of 
such  financial  institutions  in  their  early  days  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  while  the  man  who  thought 
he  was  the  best  judge  as  to  the  method  to  follow 
in  saving  his  money  never  gets  anywhere  and  is 
always  in  debt.  It  is  the  old  story — he  lacked 
method  and  efficiency.  It  is  hard  to  make  him  realize 
that  $1  a  week  saved  amounts  to  $52  per  year. 

Our  banking  institutions,  twenty-odd  thousand 
of  them  in  the  United  States,  are  selling  Liberty 
Bonds  on  the  instalment  plan,  payable  $1  per  week. 
They  report  without  a  single  exception  that  this 
Liberty  Loan  has  accomplished  more  to  encourage 
thrift  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
anything  that  has  been  previously  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Patriotism  was  behind  this 
loan.  Self-respect  should  be  behind  the  man  who 
is  in  debt. 

"Lend  me  a  dollar  until  pay-day,"  is  a  phrase 
that  has  spelled  ruin  for  many  a  young  man  and 
trouble  for  his  friends,  says  an  authority.  The  habit 
of  living  ahead  of  your  income  and  behind  your 
bills  is  one  that  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
character.  Before  a  man  can  become  a  chronic  bor- 
rower he  must  part  company  with  self-respect  and 
self-reliance.  When  he  has  become  a  dependent, 
leaning  on  others  of  more  frugal  habits,  he  can  no 
longer  look  the  world  squarely  in  the  face,.  The 
question  of  borrowing  a  dollar  is  of  small  impor- 
tance on  the  face  of  it,  but  the  question  of  selling 
one's  self-respect  and  stability  by  squandering  more 
than  one  earns  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  conse- 
quence. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  lender  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time 
until  the  borrower  fails  to  meet  his  obligation,  for 
the  habitual  borrower  is  the  worst  payer  in  the 
world.  No  man  forgets  his  friends  so  quickly  as 
he,  and  when  he  is  pressed  the  least  bit  about  paying 
his  honest  debts  he  is  quick  to  forfeit  a  friendship 
and  to  berate  his  friend. 

The  greatest  kindness  one  can  dp  to  the  chronic 
borrower  is  to  give  a  firm  refusal  to  his  request. 
The  thing  he  needs  above  all  things  else  is  to  be 
turned  down.  A  few  such  experiences  may  serve  to 
set  him  thinking  and  awaken  him  to  the  fact  that 
no  man  who  has  his  health  has  any  business  living 
on  the  bounty  of  his  friends. 

{To  be  continued) 


Insulators. 

Glass  insulators  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  are  used  almost  entirely  in  this  country, 
largely  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  con- 
venience. Porcelain  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
in  late  years  but  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
as  good  satisfaction  as  does  glass.  The  surface  of 
glass  has  a  strong  affinity  for  moisture  and  be- 
comes covered  with  a  moist  film  in  nearly  every 
state  of  the  weather.  This  film  is  detrimental  to 
insulation  but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered 
that  gives  a  perfectly  dry  surface  under  all 
weather  conditions. 
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Death  of  James  N.  Worl. 

James  Norris  Worl,  a  forty-niner  of  the  tele- 
graph, aged  eighty-three  years,  died  in  the  Muhlen- 
berg Hospital,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  July  31.  Mr. 
Worl  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  unique  character  in  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  15,  1833, 
and  entered  the  service  at  the  same  place  in  1848. 
There  were  only  four  operators  in  the  Quaker 
City  and  less  than  100  telegrams  handled  per  day  at 
that  period.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Worl  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  the  front  ranks  of  teleg- 
raphy. • 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Independent  Telegraph  'Company  at  Baltimore. 
On  the  day  that  the  entire  staff  of  this  company 
was  arrested,  charged  with  having  transmitted  over 
its  wires  the  alleged  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln calling  into  service  an  additional  300,000 
troops  (Joseph  Howard  being  the  forger  of  the 
proclamation,  which  was  intended  to  influence  the 
gold  market),  Mr.  Worl  happened  to  be  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  office,  where  he  was  arrested 
with  the  rest  of  the  force.  He  was  incarcerated 
in  the  famous  prison  in  Washington  where  were 
confined  many  celebrated  Confederate  participants 
in  the  war,  as  well  as  Belle  Boyd,  the  noted  spy. 
After  three  days'  confinement  Mr.  Worl  was  re- 
leased and  the  Government  made  ample  apologies 
to  him  for  the  mistake  it  had  made  in  seizing  the 
property  of  the  company  and  arresting  the  em- 
ployes. 

In  1866  Congress  granted  to  Mr.  Worl' and  his 
brother,  W.  S.  Worl,  exclusive  cable  landing  rights 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  twenty-five  years.  When 
this  Act  of  Congress  was  signed  by  President  John- 
son he  turned  to  Mr.  Worl  and  stated  that  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  sign  this  congressional  action. 
Under  its  operation  the  French  Cable  Company  and 
the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  had  to  pay 
Mr.  Worl  for  the  landing  rights  for  their  re- 
spective cables  $200,000  each. 

A  French  syndicate  was  formed  in  the  early 
seventies  to  purchase  the  franchise  from  Mr.  Worl 
for  $1,000,000.  In  the  meantime  a  stock  company 
had  been  formed  in  the  United  States  to  control  the 
landing-  rights.  Mr.  Worl  and  his  brother  invested 
all  of  their  money  in  purchasing  back  the  outstand- 
ing stock  in  the  American  company  in  order  to  turn 
the  franchise  and  the  company  in  its  entirety  over 
to  the  French  syndicate.  The  $1,000,000  was  in  a 
French  bank  awaiting  the  transfer.  When  the  day 
arrived  for  the  execution  of  the  papers  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  failure  of 
the*  Paris  bank — the  Credit  Foncier — and  the  certi- 
fied check  with  which  to  purchase  the  United  States 
cable  landing  rights  was  worthless.  Mr.  Worl  and 
his  brother  were  left  heavily  in  debt.  For  many 
years  after  this  Mr.  Worl  engaged  in  outside  busi- 
ness, in  politics,  and  for  twelve  years  acted  as  post- 
master at  Ravenswood,  Long  Island. 

His  telegraph  activities  included  the  construction 
of  private  lines  connecting  offices  with  factories 


and  suburban  towns  with,  cities.  In  1872  he  be- 
came interested  in  horse  railroads,  organizing  and 
promoting  the  company  and  constructing  the  road 
from  Hunter's  Point  to  Astoria  and  Steinway,  L.  I. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  His  last  words  were 
"Jesus  is  calling."   

George  A.  House,  an  old-time  telegrapher  of 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  died  at  that  place  on  July  25. 

Edward  M.  McCullough,  aged  fifty-four  years, 
an  operator  in  a  broker  office  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
was  drowned  while  bathing  on  July  29. 

Robie  Blake,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  for 
thirty-six  years  in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  died  in  Cornish,  Me.,  July  25. 

Arthur  K.  Ingraham,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
an  oldtime  telegrapher,  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
on  July  14.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
and  held  Certificate  No.  25. 

William  G.  Bee,  a  vice-president  of  the  Edison 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  place  July  18.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  more  than  400  Elks  and  other  friends, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Edison. 

James  B.  Finnan,  an  old-time  Baltimore,  Md., 
operator,  for  seventeen  years  identified  in  an  official 
capacity  with  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
at  its  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  died  in  Baltimore 
on  July  31.  He  had  gone  to  Baltimore  on  a  visit 
two  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  where  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

Kleinschmidt  Perforator. 

The  Kleinschmidt  Electric  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Klein- 
schmidt keyboard  perforator.  The  illustrations 
used  are  very  artistically  finished,  the  type  is 
large  and  clear  and  the  paper  of  excellent  quality. 


Diaphragm  Sounder. 

.  The  diaphragm  sounder,  manufactured  by  the 
Railways  Labor  Saving  Device  Company,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  among  teleg- 
raphers throughout  the  country,  outside  of  the  rail- 
way and  government  service.  Many  operators  are 
buying  the  instruments  on  their  own  account.  They 
discard  the  use  of  the  ordinary  sounder  entirely, 
preferring  to  read  the  messages  from  the  diaphragm 
sounder  because  the  sound  of  that  instrument  seems 
to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


The  Phillips  Manufacturing  and  Trading 
Company,  universal  providers,  396  Broadway,  New 
York,  announces  that  it  sells  everything  at  retail, 
and  exact  cash  is  required  with  orders.  If  anything 
purchased  from  the  company  is  unsatisfactory,  the 
goods  will  be  returned  within  ten  days  without  ex- 
pense to  the  purchaser.  All  purchasers  are  elected 
members  of  the  "Society  of  the  Precious  Few,"  and 
a  certificate  of  membership  is  issued  to  each  per- 
son joining.  This  company  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Phillips,  the  well  known  old-time  tele- 
graph and  newspaper  man. 
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Cooperation  of  Electrical  Engineers  Necessary 
in  the  War. 

In  an  address  before  the  special  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in 
New  York,  June  27,  Mr.  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  president- 
elect, spoke  of  the  obligation  on  electrical  engi- 
neers of  working  co-operatively  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"War  is  a  business,"  he  said,  "and  must  be 
handled  as  a  highly  organized,  centralized  enter- 
prise. We  must,  no  matter  how  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  our  habits  and  thoughts,  temporarily 
adopt  such  methods  of  our  enemy  as  are  known 
to  be  efficient  and  successful,  because  the  penalty 
of  failure  is  death. 

"The  things  connected  with  war  are  so  repug- 
nant to  our  idea  that  it  takes  time  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  and  make  the  colossal  changes  de- 
manded. We  must,  therefore,  as  I  have  stated, 
avoid  captious  criticism  and  confine  ourselves  to 
constructive  criticism,  and  that  sparingly  and 
sympathetically  administered. 

"There  is  one  idea  which  we  must  abandon.  The 
great  majority  of  our  people,  having  no  acquaint- 
ance with  science  or  engineering,  are  prone  to 
imagine  that  this  war  will  be  settled  quickly  by 
some  wonderful  new  invention,  as  if  by  an  act  of 
legerdemain ;  but  you  engineers  realize  that  such 
a  thing  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  so  hopeless 
that  it  is  cruel  to  permit  any  such  idea  to  take 
hold  of  the  American  public.  Neither  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  war  to  be  settled  by  the  act  of  some 
hero  or  superman.  It  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
united  efforts  of  thousands  of  men,  each  contrib- 
uting his  bit.  Team  play  in  our  civil  army  at 
home  is  as  essential  as  in  our  fighting  army 
abroad. 

"I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  all  oc- 
cupy desks  at  Washington,  and  it  is  well  for  us, 
and  for  the  country,  that  we  cannot.  We  can, 
however,  put  ourselves  and  our  business  in  such 
condition  as  to  meet  whatever  demand  is  made 
upon  us.  Only  relatively  few  can  be  useful  in  the 
direct  service  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  honorable  work  and  useful  work  for  us 
to  do.  The  most  effective  work  for  most  of  us 
will  be  in  the  shops  and  offices  at  home,  and 
everyone  who  does  his  work  loyally  and  well  is 
as  much  a  factor  in  our  organized  war  as  the  man 
at  the  front/' 


Indian  Wireless  System  of  Communication. 

As  far  back  as  1898  a  discovery  was  made  of  a 
system  of  communication  used  by  an  indian  tribe 
in  the  Amazon  Valley  in  South  America.  The  ap- 
paratus used  by  the  indians  is  called  Cambarysu 
and  consists  of  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  half  filled 
with  coarse  sand;  above  this  layers  of  fine  sand, 
fragments  of  wood  and  bone  and  powdered  mica 
fill  it  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
materials  are  surrounded  by  a  case  of  hard  palm 
wood,  which  extends  above  the  surface.  The  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  layers  of  hide, 
wood  and  hard  rubber. 

Between  the  upper  layers  and  the  lower  layers 


there  is  a  hollow  space.  With  a  club,  much  like  the 
stick  used  to  play  the  bass  drum,  the  native  strikes 
the  layer  of  rubber  that  forms  the  top  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

One  of  these  instruments  is  concealed  in  each 
Hamlet  of  the  tribe.  The  villages  are  not  more  than 
a  mile  apart  and  are  placed  in  a  direct  north  and 
south  line.  Although  a  person  standing  outside  the 
building  in  which  the  apparatus  is  kept  cannot  hear 
a  blow  of  the  stick  on  the  rubber  top,  it  is  quite 
distinct  in  a  similar  building  a  mile  distant.  When 
one  of  these  instruments  is  struck  the  neighboring 
ones  to  the  north  and  south  echo  the  blow.  The 
indian  stationed  at  each  one  of  the  posts  answers 
the  signal  and  by  means  of  code  messages  a  long 
conversation  may  be  carried  on. 


Progress  in  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Last  Year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee  on  teleg- 
raphy and  telephony  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  for  the  year  1916-17  states 
that  co-operation  between  the  representatives  of 
lighting  and  power  interests  and  the  operators  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  plants,  directed  toward 
avoiding  hazards  and  interference,  has  progressed, 
and  the  engineers  of  these  different  utilities  are  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  problems  in- 
volved leading  toward  the  friendly  settlement  of 
differences.  Specific  cases  of  interference  are  being 
met  by  the  application  of  principles,  some  of  which 
have  been  established  as  the  result  of  experience 
and  others  which  are  in  more  or  less  advanced 
stages  of  development. 

Applications  of  the  developments  which  made 
transcontinental  telephony  possible  have  been  ex- 
tended so  that  now  the  cities  of  over  50,000  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  territory 
adjacent  to  them,  have  been  placed  in  telephonic 
communication  with  one  another.  These  improve- 
ments which  have  increased  the  range  of  telephone 
transmission  many  fold  have  been  made  with  only 
slight  changes  in  the  lines  and  equipment  and  with 
no  change  whatever  in  the  subscriber's  station  ap- 
paratus. 

In  the  subject  of  telegraphy,  beyond  the  increas- 
ing use  of  automatic  devices  and  methods,  there 
have  been  no  new  developments  completed  concern- 
ing which  reports  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  tendency  in  radio-telegraphy  in  its  use  on 
ships  has  been  toward  standardization  in  the  form  of 
the  sets.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  spark  type 
of  sets.  There  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  sus- 
tained waves  on  ship  stations.  The  general  service 
rendered  by  the  ship  stations  has  continued  to  be  of 
large  and  increasing  value. 

The  use  of  sustained  waves  is  increasing.  The 
power  required  for  this  method  is  generated  by 
arcs  or  by  high-frequency  alternators  either  directly 
or  through  frequency  transformers. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Strickler,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Leola,  Pa.,  in  remitting  to  cover  his 
subscription  for  another  year  writes:  "I  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  renewed  my  subscription  as 
the  paper  is  one  of  my  best  friends." 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES*  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  was  no  great  preparation  among  the  whilom 
dwellers  on  the  planet  Mars  for  their  exodus  to  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  the  long  journey  was  to  be  taken 
without  any  formality. 

Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  early  indicated 
his  willingness  to  join  the  moving  multitude  and 
his  decision  was  hailed  with  delight.  Professor 
Morse  was  in  close  conversation  with  Fred  Moxon 
for  several  hours  prior  to  the  departure. 

Mr.  Moxon  had  disclosed  to  Professor  Morse  his 
modus  operandi  of  communication  with  Mother 
Earth  and  similar  methods  were  arranged  to  obtain 
signals  from  Jupiter  after  the  arrival  of  the  new- 
comers on  the  planet. 

It  was  an  unknown  and  untried  field  which  they 
were  to  invade,  but,  realizing  that  God  was  present 
everywhere,  there  was  no  fear  in  the  spirit  of  the 
vast  throng. 

Goodbyes  were  heard  on  every  side,  but  there 
was  no  sorrow  expressed  and  nothing  occurred  to 
mar  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  either  the  trav- 
elers or  those  who  remained.  It  was  akin  to  the 
experience  of  passing  through  the  belief  of  death 
on  earth,  for  there  was  no  coming  back,  but  on- 
ward, upward  to  God's  immortal  realm. 

The  firmament  of  the  planet  Mars  was  in- 
terestedly but  not  anxiously  scanned  all  day  for 
some  intelligence  from  the  exodus  party,  and  toward 
evening  of  the  same  day  they  were  rewarded  by  a 
flash  on  the  sky,  written  by  wireless  pen  in  the 
unmistakable  chirography  of  Fred  B.  Moxon.  The 
message  read  as  follows : 

"Greetings  from  New  Providence,  Jupiter.  God 
hath  wrought  wonders  and  wonderful  are  his 
works.  We  arrived  in  high  spirits,  happy,  and  will 
give  more  particulars  later. 

"Signed,  S.  F.  B.  Morse;' 

The  message  occasioned  much  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion and  further  news  was  looked  for. 

A  few  hours  later  the  wireless  wand  began  mov- 
ing again,  inditing  a  long  message  from  Professor 
Morse  as  follows: 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful !  We  have 
just  had  a  visit  from  Adam  and  Eve.  We  have  also 
met  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  David  and  Solomon, 
and  this  evening  we  are  to  have  a  gathering  of  the 
entire  family  now  residing  on  the  planet  Jupiter. 

"I  find  the  Bible  is  historically  correct  as  regards 
the  names  and  doings  of  the  incidents  recorded,  and 
everything"  is  ve  y  interesting  and  absorbing  to  us. 
We  have  fearred  much  already,  but  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  m^re  to  learn  and  to  prove." 

A  cry  of  joy  went  up  from  the  readers  of  the 
•  message  from  Professor  Morse,  many  remembering 
how  his  first  message,  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 
had  broken  the  fetters  of  time  and  annihilated  space, 
and  now  comes  a  second  message  to  break  the 
shackles  of  human  belief. 

All  day  and  evening  messages  were  exchanged 
between  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter,  nothing 
undergoing  censorship. 

"Bogy"  grot  in  the  first  deadhead  message  to  the 


earth.  It  was  addressed  to  John  B.  Taltavall,  pub- 
lisher Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  and  an- 
nounced his  safe  arrival  on  the  planet  Jupiter.  He 
did  not  neglect  sending  "73"  to  all  of  his  friends 
on  earth. 

Adam  sent  a  message  to  his  children,  grandchil- 
dren ad  infinitum.  He  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
say  to  his  posterity  on  earth,  as  his  legacy  to  them 
was  a  chapter  of  misery,  but  "Bogy,"  with  his  usual 
effrontery  and  nonchalance,  remarked,  "Why, 
Grandpa  Adam,  just  do  as  I  did — send  them  all 
your  '73'  " — which  was  done  amid  wild  applause. 

Noah,  who  was  the  first  shipbuilder  we  know 
anything  about,  was  greatly  interested  in  listening 
to  Arthur  Copp  relate  of  the  era  of  shipbuilding  on 
earth. 

Methusaleh  smiled  a  trifle  loftily  when  Jerry 
Newton  told  about  the  Texas  woman  who  still  lives 
at  130.  "She  is  not  my  class  at  all,"  ejaculated 
Methusaleh ;  "she  belongs  to  Esau  and  Jacob  and 
the  younger  generation." 

Intense  interest  was  manifested  when  Adam  took 
the  floor  during  the  evening  for  a  little  talk. 

The  newcomers  are  objects  of  much  interest  to 
the  old  sojourners  on  Jupiter,  there  having  been 
no  accessions  from  the  earth  or  Mars  for  as  much 
as  a  thousand  years,  as  nearly  as  anyone  could 
reckon  time,  there  being  no  established  manner  of 
computing  the  years. 

Mark  Twain,  America's  great  humorist,  was  with 
the  new  arrivals  from  Mars  and,  true  to  his  colors, 
facetiously  asked  Nero  if  he  would  not  play  "Old 
Dan  Tucker"  on  his  fiddle,  so  all  could  have  a 
dance,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  Nero  produced 
the  instrument  and  graciously  played  the  piece. 

The  last  seen  of  Twain  was  down  at  the  levee, 
where  he  found  Samson,  the  strong  man,  to  whom 
he  related  the  doings  of  the  latter  day  gladiators. 

Later  in  the  day  Professor  Morse  read  a  com- 
munication from  Mother  Earth  filled  with  good 
news  from  the  great  war,  and  there  was  much  re- 
joicing, even  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Confucius, 
China's  greatest  philosopher,  showing  their  interest. 

Franklin  L.  Pope  discovered  that  the  telephone 
was  known  and  worked  by  the  denizens  of  Jupiter 
in  prehistoric  days  and  it  was  developed  by  Charles 
A.  Tinker;  that  the  quadruplex  was  worked  more 
than  ten  thousand  years  ago.  These  facts,  however, 
should  not  take  any  lustre  from  the  endearing 
names  of  Morse,  Edison,  Vail  and  others,  who  re- 
discovered both  of  these  wonderful  accessories  to 
human  convenience  and  gave  them  to  the  world. 

More  of  these  wonderful  doings  will  be  told  in 
our  next  issue. 

Following  is  the  remainder  of  the  list  printed  in 
the  August  1  issue  of  the  names  of  Canadian  op- 
erators who  have  passed  away  and  who  have  been 
suggested  for  admittance  to  the  Pleiades  Club : 

Cleo  C.  Young,  home  town  McAlester,  Okla., 
died  in  Winnipeg,  1913,  a  first  class  opera- 
tor, aged  thirty-one;  Charles  L.  Hallett,  died  in 
Winnipeg  recently,  had  been  in  the  insurance 
business  for  the  past  twelve  years,  formerly  cir- 
cuit manager  at  Fort  William,  aged  fifty-four 
years.    Winnipeg  is  such  a  healthy  place  there 
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are  not  many  applicants  for  membership  in  the 
Pleiades  Club;  Orville  A.  Glenn,  one  of  Winni- 
peg's best  known  stars,  died  1911,  aged  thirty- 
seven  years.  At  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grain  exchange  and  doing  a  lucrative 
brokerage  business;  Joseph  Quelch,  a  first  class 
telegrapher  and  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Do- 
minion Telegraph  Company  at  Montreal  in  the 
seventies.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  boys  one 
could  wish  to  see;  Samuel  Ritchie  was  another 
of  the  old  Dominion  Telegraph  boys  and  was 
strictly  first  class ;  William  Duchesmeau,  at  one 
time  manager  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Quebec,  a  fine  operator  and  a  good  man ;  John 
McKenzie,  a  chief  operator  for  the  old  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  about  the  same  time,  well 
liked  by  all;  James  Poustie,  superintendent  of 
construction  and  maintenance  for  the  old  Mon- 
treal Telegraph  Company;  Edward  Flanagan,  of 
Prescott,  Ont.,  who  died  in  Utah  in  the  eighties, 
a  fine  operator ;  Robert  Empey  and  Jack  Wolfen- 
den,  two  Canucks,  who  died  in  the  Far  West,  both 
stars;  the  former  would  be  employed  as  a  comic 
sketch  artist  on  some  metropolitan  journal  if  he 
were  alive  today;  A.  Laurie,  a  Montreal  boy;  a 
fine  operator  who  died  in  Vancouver  in  the  nine- 
ties; Samuel  Macintosh,  manager  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  at  New  Westminster  in  1887 
and  later  in  the  insurance  business,  died  there  in 
the  nineties ;  William  Fraser,  night  chief  at  Van- 
couver for  a  number  of  years,  had  been  in  British 
Honduras  and  in  the  Southern  States  prior  to 
1890;  George  Scott,  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board, 
Vancouver,  gilt  edged1,  all  around,  first  class  man, 
was  in  the  South  African  war;  J.  H.  Giffen,  lately 
chief  operator  at  Moose  Jaw  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  died  in  1915. 


More  Multiplication. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
furnished  more  capable  operators  and  expert  elec- 
tricians to  the  country  than  any  other  similar  cor- 
poration. 

During  the  long  period  of  service  rendered  that 
company  by  O.  C.  Greene,  formerly  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  thousands  of  operators  have  graduated 
as  train  dispatchers,  superintendents,  general  man- 
agers, vice-presidents  and  presidents  of  railroads  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

It  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Greene,  as  far 
back  as  1885,  that  the  duties  of  testing  for  wire 
trouble  was  taken  from  the  chief  dispatcher  and 
given  to  a  trained  wire  chief.  Zones  were  created, 
each  chief  being  allotted  a  certain  zone,  and  the 
quadruplex  introduced  at  repeating  points  to  handle 
the  through  railroad  messages. 

These  innovations  were  inaugurated  by  Mr.  O.  C. 
Greene,  and  he  was  the  pioneer  of  this  movement, 
and  was  never  satisfied  with  halfway  success. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  C.  H.  Gaunt, 
now  general  manager  for  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  at  Chicago,  be- 
came associated  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  for  thirteen  years  he  continued  in  the 
service,  the  last  few  years  being  assistant  superin- 


tendent, adding  yearly  to  his  already  well  stocked 
store  of  knowledge  of  electrical  matters,  much  of 
which  he  acquired  from  his  chieftain,  Mr.  Greene. 

When  the  time  finally  arrived  which  found  Mr. 
Gaunt  duly  equipped  to  fill  a  similar  position,  the 
place  was  open  to  him,  and  found  him,  even  as 
much  as  he  found  the  place. 

Following  the  example  learned  from  Mr.  Greene, 
while  serving  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Mr. 
Gaunt  speedily  imparted  to  others  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  bringing  to  the  Santa  Fe  road  such 
bright  lights  as  Harry  C.  Qiace,  George  D.  Hood, 
H.  D.  Teed  and  several  others  who  have  risen  to 
responsible  positions  with  other  railroad  and  tele- 
graph companies. 

By  teaching  these  gentlemen  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
"Frisco,"  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  roads  were  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  as  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  these  three  gentlemen,  and  thus 
this  endless  multiplication  goes  on. 

The  three  roads  mentioned  are  fully  equipped 
with  quadruplexes  for  the  heavy  through  business, 
and  the  zone  idea  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Greene  goes 
marching  on. 

I  saw  Mr.  Greene  in  St.  Paul  a  year  ago  and  found 
him  to  be  the  same  intense  and  earnest  man  I 
worked  for  in  1883. 

Like  many  others  who  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject,  we  are  all  proud  and  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  at  some  time  in  our  lives  we  labored 
for  O.  C.  Greene,  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  telegraph. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Palmer,  father  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Palmer, 
chief  operator  at  24  Walker  Street,  was  retired  on 
pension  on  August  1,  after  a  service  of  forty-six 
years.    He  is  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bertholf,  for  many  years  manager  of 
the  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  office  of  this  company  and 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  New  York  fra- 
ternity, but  who  retired  from  active  service  ten 
years  ago,  is  recovering  from  two  slight  attacks  of 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

On  August  3  the  largest  volume  of  business  in 
the  history  of  the  office  was  handled.  All  previous 
records  were  broken. 

W.  M.  Shearman,  chief  equipment  man  of  the 
New  York  main  office,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
division  office  in  the  capacity  of  division  traffic 
inspector. 

The  contingent  from  this  office  called  for  govern- 
ment signal  service  is  now  stationed  at  the  Mon- 
mouth Park,  N.  J.,  training  camp,  undergoing  the 
necessary  preparation  for  more  active  duties  at  the 
front.  Warren  C.  Taylor,  a  Morse  operator,  re- 
ceived the  highest  rank,  being  commissioned  a 
lieutenant. 

The  records  for  the  three  highest  Morse  op- 
erators in  this  office  for  the  month  of  June  are  as 
follows:  J.  Melcer,  84  messages  per  hour;  Mrs. 
Tavlor,  78 ;  and  W.  C.  Smith,  75. 
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There  are  208  students  in  the  Morse  school  at  the 
present  time  and  there  were  twenty-five  graduated 
during  the  previous  three  months.  All  of  the  gradu- 
ates have  received  appointments  and  are  working  in 
the  operating  room  and  making  good  records. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  assistant  chief  operator  in 
charge  of  the  clerical  department,  is  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  vacation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Surkin,  of  the  Commercial  News 
Department,  has  been  detailed  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  special  service. 

Jack  C.  Robb,  a  well-known  old  time  member  of 
the  telegraph  profession  was  a  New  York  visitor 
this  week  while  on  his  annual  vacation.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  he  has  been  identified  with  the  oil 
business  and  is  now  with  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany of  Lousiana  and  located  at  Shreveport,  La. 
Mr.  Robb  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties 
was  a  member  of  the  telegraph  force  in  New  York 
City  and  he  has  worked  in  almost  every  telegraph 
center  in  the  country.  His  New  York  friends  were 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  greet  him  on  his  recent 
visit. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Traffic  Superintendent  S.  B.  Haig  spent  August  9 
and  10  in  Boston  on  company  business.  While  here 
he  made  an  interesting  address  to  the  Morse  and 
multiplex  schools,  outlining  to  the  students  many  of 
the  features  of  a  career  in  the  Western  Union 
service. 

Repeater  Chief  M.  C.  Harrington  is  confined  to 
his  home  on  account  of  illness.  A.  B.  Kurtz  is  assist- 
ing in  the  repeater  department  during  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's illness. 

Girls  have  been  born  in  the  homes  of  Supervisor 
A.  C.  Dunn  and  Eastern  Wire  Chief  C.  E.  Perkins. 

Clarence  Martin,  son  of  Night  Chief  Operator 
W.  E.  Martin,  has  joined  the  colors  and  is  stationed 
at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Signal  Corps. 

The  Reverend  J.  D.  Budds,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
a  brother  of  Repeater  Attendant  W.  T.  Budds  of 
this  office,  died  on  August  4.  Mr.  Budds  had  just 
recently  returned  to  Boston  from  Charleston, 
where  he  had  visited  his  sick  brother. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Chief  Operator  E.  W.  Miller  has  returned  from 
vacation  at  the  shore  and  George  Kohlbrenner  of 
Superintendent  Bagley's  office  has  also  returned 
from  a  vacation. 

Among  those  who  are  enjoying  their  holidays  are 
Night  Chief  Operator  J.  A.  McNichol,  Miss  H. 
Finan  of  our  telephone  department;  D.  H.  Gage, 
Jr.,  and  K.  L.  Vernon  of  the  electrical  engineers 

department.   

Pocatello  (Idaho)  Western  Union. 

This  little  city  received  its  name  from  an  old 
Indian  warrior,  famous  in  the  early  history  of 
Idaho.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  here  also  the  sick  may  come  and 
be  restored  to  health  and  vigor.  The  people  of  this 
state  are  open-handed  and  generous ;  a  trifle  rough 
perhaps  as  would  be  the  case  in  associating  with 
"diamonds  in  the  rough."  The  Pocatello  Western 
Union  office  is  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Talcott,  who  is 


well  known  in  the  Mountain  Division,  having  been 
manager  of  several  different  offices  in  this  division. 

Arthur  W.  Hayes,  chief  operator,  graduated 
from  the  Salt  Lake  office,  where  he  served  for 
several  years  as  supervisor,  and  he  is  well  qualified 
to  fill  his  present  position.  G.  F.  Stephens,  night 
chief  operator,  is  an  old-timer,  handy  with  the 
"bug"  and  the  "mill."  P.  R.  Berry  works  the  Salt 
Lake  bonus  wire  and  keeps  the  hooks  clear  when 
he's  on  duty. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  visit  this  little  oasis  and 
my  stop  in  Pocatello  will  long  be  remembered. 

Miss  Gudrun  Hillewick  has  just  been  added  to 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Salt  Lake  office. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

F.  P.  Mullen,  assistant  chief  operator  in  charge 
of  the  automatic  division,  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  vacation. 

The  St.  Louis  unit  of  the  Tenth  Reserve  Bat- 
talion of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  departed 
at  7  p.  m.,  July  20,  for  Leon  Springs,  Tex.,  where 
they  will  join  the  other  units.  Most  of  the  seventy 
men  in  the  unit  are  employes  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  The  following  men  were  Morse  op- 
erators from  the  Western  Union  main  office  here: 
Oliver  Duncan,  James  Price,  E.  T.  Mclver, 
Nathaniel  Horowitz,  Wm.  H.  Frohoff,  F.  G.  Stub- 
bleiield,  Edw.  Bloss  and  Paul  James. 


A  Letter  of  Appreciation. 

The  publisher  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age  is  highly  pleased  with  the  warm  and  heartfelt 
expiessions  of  good  will  received  on  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  paper's 
existence,  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
that  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  so  many  mes- 
sages of  love  and  cheer.  It  was  indeed  a  surprise 
to  him  to  learn  how  firmly  the  paper  and  the  desire 
for  its  welfare  are  entrenched  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  telegraph  profession,  and  these  letters 
have  given  him  new  life  and  encouragement  to 
continue  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  letters  received  are  highly  eulogistic  and 
spontaneously  warm  and  are  greatly  cherished.  So 
many  have  been  received  that  we  find  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  print  a  full  list  of  them  in  the 
columns  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  so 
we  therefore  tender  acknowledgment  through  the 
medium  of  this  letter,  and  give  the  names  of  a  few 
of  those  who  have  so  kindly  sent  in  their  congratu- 
lations: A.  C.  Terry,  division  commercial  man- 
ager, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  J.  J.  Ross,  superintendent  telegraph, 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Patrick 
B.  Delany,  electrical  engineer,  Nantucket,  Mass. ; 
Lieutenant  P.  J.  Tierney,  government  cable  censor, 
New  York ;  F.  S.  Work,  Warwick,  N.  Y. ;  W.  L. 
MacLellan,  New  York ;  J.  Frank  Howell,  president, 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  New  York;  W.  O. 
Snyder.  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  G.  D.  Hood,  superin- 
tendent telegraph,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. ;  Walter  P.  Phillips,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  A.  S.  Weir,  Philadelphia;  G.  O.  Per- 
kins, superintendent  telegraph  and  signals,  Chicago 
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Great  Western  Railroad,  Chicago;  W.  P.  Cline, 
superintendent  telegraph,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road, Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  G.  H.  Groce,  vice-presi- 
dent, McFell  Signal  Company,  Chicago;  W.  H. 
Sawyer,  retired,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Wm.  de  la 
Motte,  retired,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  R.  W.  A.  Horner, 
chief  operator,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
Lynchburg,  Va. ;  G.  H.  Sickles,  Associated  Press, 
Philadelphia;  Thomas  A.  Edjson,  Orange,  N.  J.; 
I.  D.  Hough,  superintendent  telegraph,  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern  System,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  M.  H.  Clapp, 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  E.  W.  Collins,  general  superintendent,  Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Chicago ;  Chas. 
Bright,  London,  England;  F.  V.  Moffit,  formerly 
manager  of  the  'Chicago  Western  Union  office,  now 
of  Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  P.  Wagner,  Chicago;  R.  R. 
Hobbs,  superintendent  of  telegraph,  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  L.  J.  Mackey, 
assistant  to  president  of  the  Evening  News  Print- 
ing Company,  Franklin,  Pa. ;  H.  F.  Dodge,  division 
traffic  supervisor,  Western  Union,  Chicago,  together 
with  fully  one  hundred  New  York  telegraph  and 
telephone  officials  and  operators. 

POCKET  EDITION  of  DIAGRAMS  and 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION  for  TELE- 
GRAPH ENGINEERS  and  STUDENTS 

By  WILLIS  H.  JONES,  New  York 

A  new  edition  of  "Pocket  Edition  of  Diagrams 
and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph  Engi- 
neers and  Students,"  by  Willis  H,  Jones,  price  $2 
per  copy,  was  issued  on  April  1  this  year.  It  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  edition  of  the  book 
issued  two  years  ago  with  an  added  appendix  of 
twenty-four  pages  descriptive  of  the  Western 
Union  Multiplex  System,  which  is  now  so  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  English  Telegraph  System.  This 
brings  this  most  valuabh  of  all  telegraph  engi- 
neering textbooks  up  to  date  and  we  hope  that 
many  orders  may  reach  us  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  for  copies  of  the  book. 

If  you  have  a  1915  edition,  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Western 
Union  Multiplex  System,  price  35c,  to  bring  your 
book  right  up  to  date. 

Jones'  Diagrams,  the  most  popular  telegraph 
textbook  ever  printed,  consists  of  488  pages  with 
over  250  illustrations,  and  describes  every  piece 
of  telegraph  apparatus  in  use  by  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 

Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


panies.  The  book  measures  AV2  by  7  inches,  which 
is  pocket  size,  and  has  a  flexible  cover.  It  pre- 
sents the  finest  study  of  the  telegraph  ever  pub- 
lished; it  explains  clearly  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  telegraph  office  and  is  a  textbook  that  no 
student,  operator,  engineer  or  official  can  afford 
to  be  without. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  materials  used 
in  bookmaking  have  advanced  in  cost,  the  price 
of  this  valuable  work  has  been  kept  at  the  old 
figure,  namely,  $2  per  copy. 

Order  now  and  make  remittances  payable  to 
John  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  list  of  contents  of  the  work  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  application. 


BECOME  A  MASTER  OF  ELECTRICITY 

This  busy  world  needs  practical  men,  not  theorists.  The 
men  occupying  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in 
business  today  are  truly  practical  men. 

Young  men  who  learn  the  electrical  trades  in  the  school  of 
practice  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  acquiring  fame 
and  honor  than  the  one  who  drifts  along  without  any  aim. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  fits  men  to  become  masters 
in  the  electrical  trade,  and  the  instruction  arid  knowledge  thus 
acquired  leads  them  to  higher  ambitions.  The  way  to  learn 
the  electrical  trades  is  by  doing  the  actual  work  systematically, 
and  this  is  the  method  followed  by  the  New  York  Electrical 
School. 

Send  for  printed  matter  telling  how  the  work  is  carried 
on.    You  will  become  interested. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


Telegraph  and  Radio  Operators,  Electricians  and 
Linemen,  wanted  for  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  Pay 
ranges,  according  to  rank  and  service,  home  or  foreign, 
from  $15  to  $90  a  month,  and  in  addition  rations, 
quarters,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  furnished. 
Signal  Corps  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  foreign 
service  and  rapid  promotion  to  young  men  of  character, 
intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  had  electrical  train- 
ing, particularly  as  telegraph  or  radio  operators.  For 
detailed  information  write  to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 
The  most  contented  and  happy  man  is  he  who  has  worked 
and  saved  and  become  the  proud  possessor  of  a  home. 
2,500  homes  secured  through  the  Serial. 


33d  YEAR 


Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

President,  -  •  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   -    -    Edwin    F.  Howell 


Resources 
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Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 
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Renewal  of  Subscriptions. 

A  trade  publication  like  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  is  considered  fraternal  in  character,  and 
for  that  reason  when  a  subscription  expires  it  is 
promptly  renewed  so  that  its  receipt  may  be  con- 
tinuous. Some  publications  stop  a  paper  when  the 
subscriptions  expire,  with  the  result  that  this  action 
causes  many  to  ask  if  the  publisher  was  afraid  to 
trust  them  for  an  extra  issue  or  two  until  they  could 
make  it  convenient  to  remit  to  cover  a  renewal. 
This  is  unnecessary  friction  that  we  have  always 
aimed  to  avoid.  We  therefore  prefer  to  continue 
sending1  the  paper  until  we  are  advised  by  postal 
card  or  letter  that  it  is  no  longer  required.  While 
our  action  in  this  respect  may  not  please  a  few  in 
the  course  of  a  year  it  is  satisfactory  to  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  our  readers. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  on  Torpedoed 
Steamer. 

Our  issue  of  February  16  mailed  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  European  subscribers  was  lost  when 
the  steamer  "Laconia"  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
about  February  23.  Every  foreign  mail  now  brings 
complaints  from  our  foreign  subscribers  of  non- 
receipt  of  this  issue. 

We  are  prepared,  however,  to  fill  in  the  missing 
numbers  and  we  ask  those  who  need  that  particular 
number  to  complete  their  files  to  send  us  a  postal 
card  requesting  a  copy. 

Shortage  of  Operators. 

The  telegraph  business  has  doubled  within  the 
past  three  years  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing, 
while  the  manual  facilities  for  handling  it  have 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  demand  made 
upon  the  telegraph  forces  for  men  for  military 
purposes.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  so  far  lost  500  operators  and  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  200,  but  both  com- 
panies are  struggling  courageously  to  keep  their 
business  moving,  and  are  pressing  into  service 
every  retired  old-timer  who  can  and  is  willing  to 
help  them  out  in  the  emergency.  There  is  great 
activity,  too,  among  the  telegraph  schools,  but 
necessarily  this  source  of  supply  of  good  operators 
is  comparatively  slow  in  results;  but  everything 
helps. 

President  Newcomb  Carlton  of  the  Western 
Union  Company  says:  "We  are  making  the  best 
of  a  very  difficult  situation.  Many  of  our  men  are 
doing  more  work  than  would  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired, but  these  men  who  remain  at  their  accus- 
tomed posts  to  do  their  bit  are  the  mainstay  in 
support  of  the  military  operations  and  they  are 
the  real  patriots.  They  are  sharing  the  extra 
task  cheerfully  and  in  the  spirit  that  it  is  for  a 
patriotic  cause." 

Vice-President  C.  C.  Adams  of  the  Postal  Com- 
pany thinks  the  government  ought  to  release  and 
exempt  all  telegraph  operators  from  military 
service  for  the  reason  that  the  telegraph  service 
is  essential  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  is  so 
largely  needed  by  the  government  at  this  time. 

Articles  on  Efficiency  Engineering. 

Our  articles  on  "Efficiency  Engineering  in  the 
Telegraph  Service,"  which  form  a  feature  of  each 
issue  of  this  paper,  are  attracting  wide  attention 
for  the  valuable  and  common  sense  information 
they  contain,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
commendatory  letters  received  at  this  office  regard- 
ing them,  the  advice  is  working  to  the  good  of  the 
business.  The  short  articles  on  "Shop  Talk"  by 
"The  Observer"  are  also  highly  appreciated,  and 
one  writer  says:  "It  is  regrettable  that  so  many 
are  indifferent  to  the  suggestions  your  paper  is  con- 
tinually making.  Office  cleanliness,"  he  says,  "can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged." 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  articles 
is  that  they  state  the  most  obvious  facts  in  so  clear 
a  manner  that  many  people  wonder  that  they  have 
to  be  told  at  all,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  odd  things 
about  the  human  mind  that  the  simplest  facts  are 
the  ones  most  overlooked. 

Everyone  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services 
should  carefully  study  these  articles,  as  they  are 
of  real  practical  value,  and  the  advice  they  give  is 
applicable  in  any  line  of  activity. 


How  Old  Timers  Can  "Do  Their  Bit" 

Many  old  time  telegraphers,  a  number  of 
them  retired,  have  written  to  us  asking  how  they 
can  be  of  service  to  the  country  in  the  present 
emergency.  We  referred  the  matter  to  Brigadier- 
General  George  O.  Squier,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  replied  as  follows : 

"While  the  patriotism  displayed  by  the  per- 
sons whom  you  have  mentioned  in  your  letter  is 
noteworthy,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
where  their  services  could  be  utilized  by  this 
branch  of  the  service  at  this  time.  If  these  men 
who  are  incapacitated  for  the  regular  army  serv- 
ice could  in  any  way  assist  the  commercial  com- 
panies in  keeping  up  the  internal  lines  of  com- 
munication throughout  the  country,  they  would 
be  rendering  a  patriotic  service  to  the  country 
and  it  is  suggested  that  they  offer  their  assist- 
ance to  such  organizations." 

Naturally  civil  war  telegraphers  would  like  to 
get  where  they  can  smell  powder  again,  but  as 
they  are  well  advanced  toward  the  finish  of  the 
battle  of  life  this  privilege  must  be  denied  them 
on  account  of  their  age.  They  can,  however,  help 
their  country  by  volunteering  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  young  men  in  the  telegraph  service  who  have 
been  called  out  to  the  colors.  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  to  be  able  to  do  telegraph 
work  under  these  circumstances. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  JULY  24. 

1,234,134.  Loud  Speaking  Telephone  System. 
To  J.  J.  Coner,  Chicago,  111. 

1,234,187.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1.234,246.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
J.  L.  Wright,  New  York. 

1,234,524.  Quadruplex  Telegraph  System.  To 
C.  G.  Ashley,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1,234,610.  Automatic  or  Semi- Automatic  Tele- 
phone Exchange  System.  To  G.  A.  Betulander  and 
N.  G.  Palmgren,  London,  England. 

1,234,613.  Telephone  Instrument.  To  G.  Bois- 
sonnault,  New  York. 

1,234,623.  Telephone  System.  To  L.  C.  By- 
grave,  London,  England. 

1.234.649.  Telephone  Transmitter.  To  J.  P. 
Ferriter,  Peters,  Fla. 

1.234.650.  Buzzer  Transmitter.  To  J.  P.  Fer- 
riter, Peters,  Fla. 

1.234.651.  Telephone  Talking  Coil  and  Circuit 
Connections.   To  J.  P.  Ferriter,  Peters,  Fla. 


ISSUED  AUGUST  7. 

x>235>599-  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
F.  N.  Reeves,  New  York. 

1,235,688.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
E.  E.  Hinrichsen,  New  York. 

x>235>7°5-  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,235,748.  Printing  Telegraph.  To  C.  J.  Wiley, 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.  ' 

1,235,848.  Telephone  System.  To  XT.  A.  Simp- 
son, Chicago. 

1,236,024.  Combined  Cutout  and  Lightning  Ar- 
rester for  Telephone  Systems.  To  H.  S.  Wheaton, 
Dallas,  Iowa. 

1,236,103.  Telephone  Instrument.  To  H.  G. 
Pape,  New  York. 

1,236,128.  Relay.  To  D.  P.  Williams  and  J.  F. 
Williams,  New  York. 


Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  August  28 : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  118^ 

Mackay  Companies   8o%-&2% 

ATackay  Companies,  pfd  64-64/. 

M-rconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

SS.00)    2y2 

Western  Union   02/v 


The  Purchase  of  Stock. 

Whenever  there  is  a  decline  in  prices  of  stocks, 
readers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  write  us  in 
regard  to  investments.  For  many  years  we  as- 
sumed the  trouble  of  purchasing  stock  for  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  and  we  have  purchased  as 
much  as  $30,000  worth  in  one  month.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, previous  to  ten  years  ago,  to  find  a  broker 
that  would  bother  to  handle  small  lots  of  stock. 
The  influence  of  this  paper  was  used  to  the  limit 
to  persuade  New  York  bankers  and  brokers  to 
recognize  the  advisability  of  catering  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  one  to  five-share  purchasers.  We 
argued  that  a  man  who  wished  to  purchase  from 
one  to  five  shares  of  stock  was  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  as  the  millionaire  who  pur- 
chased stock  in  lots  of  5,000  to  10,000  shares.  We 
always  did  this  service  without  compensation.  In 
fact,  in  every  case  we  had  to  bear  the  expense  of 
postage,  which  was  no  small  item. 

Things  are  different  now  and  banks  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  pur- 
chase stock  through  their  New  York  connections 
for  railroad,  telegraph  or  telephone  people  resid- 
ing at  distant  points.  This  work  can  be  done 
just  as  well  through  a  local  bank  as  it  can  be  by 
us.  We  have  been  anxious  for  some  time  to  rid 
ourselves  of  this  particularly  responsible  task  and 
we  hope  our  friends  everywhere  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  their  purchasing  of  stock  through 
this  publication  will  hereafter  patronize  their  lo- 
cal banks  and  thus  relieve  us  of  the  burden  which 
we  were  willing  to  carry  as  long  as  purchases  of 
stock  could  not  be  made  by  people  residing  at  a 
distance  through  their  own  local  financial  institu- 
tions. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr.  E.  R.  McFarland,  superintendent  telegraph 
and  telephone,  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  Signal  Officers'  Reserve 

Mr.  Seikichi  Miyai,  electrical  engineer  to  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Communications,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  is  in  New  York  acquainting  himself  with 
our  modern  systems  of  telegraphy  and  telephony, 
with  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  Japan  such 
methods  as  are  adaptable  to  the  service  in  that 
country. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  returned  to  his  office  on  August  27 
much  improved  in  health  after  his  three  weeks'  rest 
from  business  cares. 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Adams,  vice-president,  will  begin 
his  vacation  on  September  1  at  Richfield  Springs, 
X.  Y.,  where  his  family  has  been  located  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president,  has  returned  to 
Xewr  York  from  a  general  inspection  trip  through 
the  Pacific  Division. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lacey,  manager  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  managership  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  vice  Miss  M.  M.  Hunter,  resigned. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Samuels,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  office,  is  reported  to  be  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

Headquarters  Changed. — The  headquarters  of 
C.  A.  Richardson,  superintendent,  second  district, 
Eastern  Division,  were  removed  on  September  1 
from  New  York  City  to  No.  90  State  Street,  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  in  the  same  building  as  the  company's  main 
office  in  that  city. 

Managers  Appointed. — L.  R.  Small,  at  Sioux 
City,  la. ;  L.  L.  Kerr,  Flint,  Mich. ;  M.  O.  Egstrom, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  R.  J.  Westfield,  Janesville, 
Wis.;  G.  Hardgrove,  Ashland,  Ohio;  H.  M'.  Row- 
land, Henderson,  N.  C. ;  Robert  Hatch,  Reidsville, 
X.  C;  J.  P.  Lewis,  Suffolk,  Va. ;  J.  B.  Clark, 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


A  Letter  of  Appreciation. 

In  our  August  16  issue  we  printed  a  partial  list 
of  names  of  prominent  telegraphers,  ex-telegraphers 
and  others  who  had  sent  us  special  congratulations 
on  the.  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
this  paper.  Many  other  letters  have  been  received, 
and  we  print  below  a  few  names  of  the  writers, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  our  appreciation  for 
their  kind  words : 

Donald  Murray,  inventor  of  the  Murray  Print- 
ing Telegraph  System,  London,  England;  M.  T. 
Cook,  general  manager,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  J.  B.  Coggins,  man- 
ager, Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  C.  W.  Pearson,  manager,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable    Company,   branch    office,  New 


York;  D.  C.  Donohue,  in  charge  Bureau  Fire 
Alarm  Telegraph,  Borough  of  Richmond,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  F.  C.  Hackett,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Pittsburgh  and  other 
offices  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,, 
now  in  outside  business  and  located  at  Toledo,. 
Ohio;  J.  W.  Laughlin,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment telegraph  system  at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  and 
Hugh  McPhee,  district  commercial  superintendent^ 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Los  Angeles* 
Cal. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  this  com- 
pany, has  returned  from  a  journey  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  several 
business  friends. 

Messrs.  Lewis  McKisick,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  are  spending  their  vacations  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
commercial  department,  is  again  at  his  desk  after 
a  vacation  spent  in  touring  the  New  England  States 
by  automobile. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Warner,  formerly  chief  clerk  to  Super- 
intendent J.  F.  Wilson,  Meridian,  Miss.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk  ta 
Division  Plant  Superintendent  J.  L.  Ord,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


A  False  Report  With  Wings. 

A  report  has  been  published  broadcast  lately 
to  the  effect  that  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  that  a  telegraph  com- 
pany can  legally  refuse  to  accept  a  message  for 
transmission  unless  the  exact  amount  of  the 
charge  is  tendered.  The  case  was  that  of  Francis 
C.  Dale  against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  suit  was  brought  because  one 
of  the  company's  offices  was  unable  to  change  a 
$5  bill  and  refused  to  send  the  message.  The  first 
report  was  wrong.  The  case  was  not  closed  with 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  as  stated,  but 
was  passed  on  to  the  Appellate  Division  where 
the  action  is  yet  to  be  heard. 

We  mention  this  case  particularly  merely  to 
show  how  rapidly  and  widely  a  false  report 
spreads.  One  New  York  newspaper  printed  a 
correction  the  day  following  the  announcement 
of  the  original  report,  but  practically  every  other 
newspaper  has  ignored  the  correction. 


Have  an  Aim. 

The  trouble  with  most  youths  is  that  they  are 
not  half  committed  to  their  career.  They  are  too 
easily  detached  from  their  life-work  by  discourage- 
ment or  outside  influence.  A  man  never  amounts 
to  much  until  he  has  a  life  aim,  until  he  burns  all 
bridges  behind  him  and  commits  himself  with  ab- 
solutely no  reservation  to  his  work. — Marden. 
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THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  J.  Lister,  district  cable  manager,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Boston,  is  in  New  York 
on  his  vacation. 

Communication  Restored. — Cable  communica- 
tion with  China,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Dutch 
East  Indies,  via  San  Francisco,  has  been  restored. 

Cablegrams  to  China. — Announcement  comes 
from  China  that  telegrams  from  or  to  German, 
Austrian  or  Hungarian  subjects  are  not  admitted. 
All  private  code  telegrams  sent  by  foreigners  must 
bear  the  stamp  of  respective  consulates  at  locali- 
ties of  origin  to  certify  that  the  contents  relate  to 
commercial  or  private  business.  Private  code  tele- 
grams sent  by  Chinese  must  be  stamped  by  local 
government  offices  or  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  August  27  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Em  den  (two  cables),  August  ?5 ; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tenedos, 
November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917.  

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  chief  operator  of  the  Great 
North  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  is  taking  an  extended  vacation  in  California 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  George  Bott,  son  of  H.  Bott,  inspector, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Telegraph, 
has  been  promoted  from  sub-lieutenant  to  full  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  Navy,  and  is  now  attached  to 
the  submarine  service. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  California.  He  afterwards  spent 
a  few  days  in  Washington  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wheat  Price  Fixing  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
recently  appointed  a  member. 

Dr.  John  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  one  of 
the  incorporators  and  first  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Engineers,  for  the  incorporation  of 
which  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington.  The  measure  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  body  of  representative  engineers  upon 
whom  the  government  may  call  for  advice  in  time 
of  need. 

Infection  by  Telephone,  —  An  old  lady  in 
England,  an  invalid,  would  not  have  a  telephone 
installed  in  her  home  because  of  her  belief  that 
infection  could  be  carried  over  telephone  wires. 

The  Cumberland  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  laying  a  cable  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to 
Ship  Island  and  the  Chandelier  Islands. 


Telephone  Medal. 

At  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  telephone 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  on  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  in  1877,  Doctor  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
was  awarded  a  medal.  Mr.  J.  G.  Case,  the  old-time 
telegrapher  and  official,  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Brook  Farm,  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  judges.  Mr.  Case  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  first  medal  ever  awarded 
the  telephone.  His  colleagues  on  the  board  at  the 
time  are  now  all  dead. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  in  War  Plans. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  August  19  summarizes  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  council  and  its  advisory  committee. 
Regarding  the  telegraph  and  telephone  work  Mr. 
Gifford  says :  "Through  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Committee, 
the  communication  lines  of  the  entire  country 
have  been  put  at  the  government's  service,  and 
are  now  being  centrally  directed  with  war  needs 
primarily  in  view.  Not  only  have  government 
messages  been  given  preference  over  commercial 
wires,  but  thousands  of  miles  of  new  wire  and 
thousands  of  new  switchboards  have  been  and 
are  still  being  installed  to  take  care  of  the  greatly 
increased  demands  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Gifford  was  statistician  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegranb  Company  at  New  York 
at  the  time  he  received  his  government  appoint- 
ment. 


Mr.  Vail  on  Farm  Work. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president,  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  in  the  Agricultural  Digest  entitled  "What 
Farm  Women  Can  Do  to  Help  Win  the  War." 

"The  solution  of  the  labor  question  on  the  small 
farm,  temporarily  at  least,"  he  writes  "is  the  plan- 
ning of  the  work  in  order  to  effect  the  largest  re- 
sult with  the  least  labor.  When  the  work  gets 
heavier  or  needs  two  or  more  working  together  or 
a  larger  force  of  workers,  neighborhood  co-opera- 
tion will  help  solve  the  problem.  A  few  more  day- 
light hours  and  the  women  and  children  enlisted  in 
the  lighter  temporary  work  well  suited  to  their 
physical  ability  will  give  astounding  results. 

"If  these  things  were  done,  as  they  should  be 
done  now  of  all  times,  there  would  be  little  com- 
plaint of  hard  times  or  lack  of  profit  on  the  small 
farm." 


Swearing  by  Telephone. 

Swearing  by  telephone  is  not  permissible.  This 
rule  relates  not  to  profanity,  but  to  the  adminis- 
tering of  oaths.  A  lawyer,  who  was  also  a  notary 
public,  having  before  him  a  proposed  affidavit, 
which  purported  to  have  been  signed  by  a  cer- 
tain person,  called  the  party  up  on  the  telephone 
and  after  swearing  him,  over  the  wire,  proceeded 
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to  so  certify  over  his  signature  and  official  title. 
The  Appellate  Divisiom  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  severely  censured  the  attorney  as 
guilty  of  a  serious  offense,  amounting  to  profes- 
sional misconduct,  and  termed  the  act,  moreover, 
a  misdemeanor.   

RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
of  America,  and  Mr.  David  Sarnotf,  recently  spent 
two  days  at  Washington  in  conference  with  the 
Navy  Department. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Winterbottom,  division  superinten- 
dent, San  Francisco,  has  returned  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  taken  up  special  duties  at  the  ex- 
ecutive offices,  New  York. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Edwards,  superintendent,  spent  his 
vacation  at  Seagate,  L.  I.,  where  he  has  a  fine 
home. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Dunn,  factory  manager,  Mar- 
coni Company  of  Canada,  Montreal,  was  a  re- 
cent New  York  visitor. 


Long  Distance  Wireless  Signals. 

Wireless  service  between  the  Japanese  station 
at  Funabashi  and  San  Francisco  is  carried  on 
generally  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Hono- 
lulu station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  although 
signals  are  frequently  received  direct  from  Japan 
with  considerable  strength. 

Signals  from  the  Funabashi  station  have  been 
heard  as  far  as  Clifden,  Ireland,  and  it  is  believed 
that  excellent  signals  are  heard  in  Australia. 


Tall  Wireless  Masts  at  Funabashi  Wireless 
Station. 

The  powerful  wireless  station  at  Funabashi,  near 
Tokio,  Japan,  is  within  full  view  of  the  famous 
extinct  volcano  Fujiyama,  the  buildings  and  masts 
covering  an  area  of  about  no  acres.  There  are 
nineteen  masts,  the  tallest  being  over  200  meters 
in  height.  This  mast  is  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  of 
eighteen  60-meter  masts,  which  support  a  giant 
umbrella  aerial.  These  outer  masts  are  placed  equi- 
distant from  one  another  and  some  400  meters  from 
the  central  tower. 


Anchorage  Wireless  Station. 

A  permanent  wireless  station,  to  replace  the  tem- 
porary plant  now  in  operation,  is  being  erected  by 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Hill,  overlooking  the  Anchorage  terminal 
yards. 

The  new  installation  involves  the  erection  of  two 
200-foot  fir  masts,  a  six-wire  aerial  and  a  building 
twenty-seven  by  twenty-seven  feet.  The  building 
will  contain  an  operating  room,  generating  room 
and  living  quarters  for  two  men.  A  2-k.  w.  500- 
cycle  transmitting  apparatus  and  one  of  the  latest 
types  of  receiver  with  supersensitive  audion  de- 
tectors and  amplifiers  will  be  included  in  the  operat- 
ing equipment. 

The  apparatus  now  in  use  has  an  operating  radius 
toward  the  sea  of  about  500  miles — sufficient  to 


communicate  with  Kodiak,  the  Alaskan  peninsula 
and  boats  off  the  inlet. 


Radio  Companies  for  War  Service. 

Two  radio  or  field  telegraph  companies  have  been 
recruited  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  and 
have  gone  into  the  Signal  Corps  Reserve  for  in- 
tensive training. 

Wireless  telegraph  in  one  form  or  another,  says 
the  Western  Electric  Xezcs,  is  often  the  only  com- 
munication that  can  be  maintained  during  bombard- 
ments, so  that  its  use  has  spread  into  the  very  front 
trenches,  and  portable  sets  have  been  developed 


FIG.  I — PACK  AND  HAND  DRIVEN  GENERATOR. 

which  can  be  carried  by  men  detailed  from  attack- 
ing parties  to  report  back  the  progress  of  the  attack 
and  direct  the  supporting  artillery  fire. 

Previous  to  the  present  war  the  General  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  in  common  with  that 
of  most  other  armies,  planned  the  organization  of 


FIG.  2 — ERECTING  A  MAST  ON  A  TRACTOR. 

their  signal  service  on  the  basis  of  open  field  war- 
fare, such  as  was  carried  on  in  the  present  war  up 
to  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  organization 
and  duties  prescribed  for  a  radio  company  in  the 
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manuals  are  still  such  as  bear  principally  upon  such 
a  campaign.  However,  the  development  of  radio 
wireless  telegraphy  has  been  so  rapid  and  the  con- 
ditions of  trench  warfare  have  so  changed  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  functions  of  signal  troops,  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  American 
army  in  France,  and  particularly  the  radio  com- 
panies, will  have  to  undertake,  in  addition  to  their 
present  prescribed  duties,  newr  and  novel  services 
requiring  kinds  of  equipment  different  from  that 
already  in  use,  and  perhaps  changes  in  internal  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  in  their  relation  to  other 
branches  of  the  army. 

It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  the  use  of 
wireless  and  wire  telephones  and  telegraphs  will  be 
so  extensive  that  the  Signal  Corps  will  have  to  act 
in  a  general  supervisory  or  staff  capacity,  as  well 
as  in  their  present  capacities ;  that  is,  beside  their 
present  duties  they  will  have  to  educate  large  num- 
bers of  men  in  the  other  branches  of  the  other  ser- 
vice in  the  use  of  Signal  Corps  instruments,  and 
oversee  their  use,  acting  as  a  storekeeping  and 
maintenance  department  for  this  class  of  apparatus 
for  all  branches  of  the  service. 


Personnel  of  a  Radio  Signal  Company. 

A  radio  company  of  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps 
is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  personnel :  A  captain  and  two  first 
lieutenants,  mounted. 

The  enlisted  men  are  a  master  signal  electri- 
cian, technical'  expert  of  the  radio  company,  in 
charge  of  making  repairs  and  adjustments  to  wire- 
less telegraph  apparatus. 

Six  sergeants,  first  class ;  one  assists  the  cap- 
tain, handling  questions  of  supplies,  finances,  etc., 
and  five  radio  operators  acting  as  leaders  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  company. 

Nine  sergeants — a  supply  sergeant,  a  stable  ser- 
geant, a  mess  sergeant,  one  engineer  for  the  gas 
engines  and  five  acting  as  first  assistants  to  sec- 
tion leaders. 

Fifteen  corporals,  one  farrier,  one  saddler,  one 
company  clerk  (office  work),  two  mechanics  (mis- 
cellaneous repair  wrork)  and  ten  operators  as- 
signed to  sections. 

Thirty-five  privates,  first  class ;  two  trumpeters, 
two  drivers  and  thirty-one  privates  assigned  to 
sections.  Six  privates,  one  horseshoer  and  two 
cooks. 

All  are  mounted  except  one  mess  sergeant,  two 
mechanics  and  two  drivers.  The  arms  carried 
are  automatic  pistols. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Captain  Georc.e  E.  A.  Fairlev,  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  to  the  Municipal  Electrical  Com- 
mission of  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  received  a  commis- 
sion as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Arm  v.  Captain  Fairley  did  not  attend  any 
of  the  training  camps.  He  volunteered  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Municipal  Electricians ;  consulting  subway  engineer 
of  Erie.  Pa. ;  an  associate  member  of  the  American 


Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association.  He  hopes  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Municipal  Electricians, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  International  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  11,  12,  13  and  14. 


The  Convention  of  Municipal  Electricians. 

As  the  time  draws  nigh  for  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians  at  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.,  September  11, 
12,  13  and  14,  the  final  details  for  the  work  of  the 
meeting  and  the  entertainment  are  being  rapidly 
arranged,  and  Secretary  Clarence  R.  George  is 
kept  extremely  busy  to  keep  all  the  forces  strict- 
ly in  line.  Papers  of  extraordinary  importance 
and  interest  have  been  arranged  for  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  convention,  and  Secretary  George 
urges  the  members  to  come  to  the  meeting  pre- 
pared to  take  an  active  part. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Donohue,  city  electrician  of  Niagara 
Falls,  is  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  enter- 
tainment and  exhibits  and  as  far  as  the  enter- 
tainment is  concerned  he  promises  a  satisfactory 
programme.  Space  for  exhibits  will  be  provided 
free  of  charge,  and  any  one  desiring  to  make  a 
display  is  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Donohue. 

This  will  be  the  twenty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  and  will  be  held  at 
the  International  Hotel. 


OBITUARY. 

G.  C.  Blickensderfer,  aged  sixty-six  years,  in- 
ventor of  the  Blickensderfer  typewriter  and  other 
mechanical  devices,  and  who  was  well  known  to  the 
telegraphic  fraternity,  died  at  his  home  at  Sound 
Beach,  Conn.,  August  15. 

Miss  Kate  Collins  Brown,  wrho  was  a  niece  of 
the  late  Perry  McDonough  Collins,  organizer  of 
the  Overland  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  in 
course  of  construction  to  connect  the  United  States 
with  Europe  via  Alaska  and  Siberia  when  the  At- 
lantic Cable  proved  a  success  in  1866,  died  in  New 
York  City,  August  19. 

Paul  Leloup,  aged  sixty-two  years,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  telegraphers  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  died  August  9.  Mr.  Leloup  had  been 
identified  with  the  Western  Union  service  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years  until  his  retirement  on  a 
pension  a  year  ago.  He  was  manager  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange  office.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late 
Edward  Leloup,  who  occupied  important  telegraph 
positions  in  the  Crescent  Citv  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 


Assessments.  —  The  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Life  Insurance  Association  has  levied  assessments 
625  and  626  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the 
deaths  of  S.  W.  Eldredge,  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  W. 
Beachboard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  A.  K.  Ingraham. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  R.  F.  Mack,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 
E.  A.  Burns,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  A.  House. 
Cohoes,  X.  Y. ;  W.  T.  Clark,  Newark,  N.  J. :  R.  S. 
Titus,  Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  C.  O.  Blake,  Nevada.  Mo. 
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Consolidation  and  Simplification  of  Signal  Codes. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  O.  Lenoir,  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  is  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Register  for  July  14  in  which  he  discusses  the 
subject  of  signaling  in  the  army  and  argues  in  favor 
of  its  simplification. 

"When  a  man  enlists  in  the  Signal  Corps,"  he 
says,  "he  is  confronted  with  learning  all  the  duties 
of  a  soldier — the  drill,  care  of  horses,  and  numer- 
ous other  duties,  and  of  course  the  profession  of 
the  signalist,  as  he  belongs  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

"In  civil  life  it  requires  several  years  to  master 
the  profession  of  the  expert  telegrapher,  even  when 
the  mastery  is  the  sole  object  to  be  attained ;  it  also 
requires  natural  talent,  for  if  it  is  lacking,  expert- 
ness  will  never  be  attained,  i.  e.,  the  art  of  sending 
and  receiving  thirty  to  forty-five  words  per  minute 
without  thinking  about  it,  and  turning  out  perfect 
copy  without  corrections. 

"In  fact,  he  who  thinks  is  not  an  expert,  for  there 
is  no  time  to  think,  as  it  must  be  done  after  practice 
so  long  and  constant  that  it  is  done  entirely  by  in- 
tuition. 

"But  in  the  Signal  Corps,  in  addition  to  numerous 
duties,  the  recruit  must  learn  four  signal  codes  or 
languages,  i.  e.,  the  American  Morse  Code,  the  In- 
ternational Morse  Code,  the  General  Service  Code, 
and  the  Semaphore  Code;  quite  a  Herculean  task 
if  it  is  done  properly.  It  is  no  wonder  that  civil 
experts  who  carry  on  the  signal  business  of  100,- 
000,000  people  and  the  press  news  of  the  country 
balk  at  the  idea  of  being  reduced  to  recruits  in  three 
additional  signal  languages. 

"The  reason  why  such  expertness  exists  in  civil 
life  is  because  there  is  much  practice  and  a  con- 
centration on  a  single  code,  and  similar  tactics  in 
the  army  will  be  attended  by  similar  results. 

"The  common  law  signal  language  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  the  American  Morse  Code, 
used  by  one-quarter  million  of  the  most  expert  sig- 
nalists  on  earth,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  common  law  signal  language  should  not 
be  adopted  in  the  army  for  all  signaling,  and  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  expert  talent  that  exists  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  an  immovable  and 
permanent  and  invariable  standard  for  all  signalists 
to  follow,  for  every  class  of  signaling  can  be  done 
with  the  American  Morse  Code.  There  is  no 
reason  to  depart  therefrom  and  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  best  precedent,  and  risk  confusion  by  adopt- 
ing something  different."  * 

"It  is  dangerous  to  depart  from  the  practice  of 
the  art  as  developed  since  the  days  of  Professor 
Morse,"  continues  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenoir.  "The 
constant  use  of  his  code  has  developed  a  degree  of 
efficiency  that  cannot  even  be  imagined  by  those 
who  are  not  his  ardent  disciples.  Some  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  the  country  have  passed  through 
his  school  of  practice,  and  his  graduates  are  num- 
bered among  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, finance,  professions  and  business.  Some  of 
the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the  country  are  run 
by  them,  and  other  large  businesses  are  operated 
by  those  who  have  served  as  disciples  of  Professor 
Morse.    For  this  reason  little  attention  should  be 


given  to  those  new  in  the  art  who  are  constantly 
demanding  changes  with  a  view  of  discovering  some 
short  cut  to  make  efficient  signalists,  for  until  a  man 
has  actually  become  an  expert  he  should  not  be 
heard  on  the  subject  of  changes,  but  when  once 
intuitively  learned,  all  supposed  defects  vanish,  just 
as  in  learning  to  talk." 


Lord  Kelvin. 

One  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  world  of 
electric  invention  was  Lord  Kelvin,  English  physi- 
cist and  philosopher,  and  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  telegraphers  should  know  about  his 
achievements.  He  solved  almost  all  the  problems 
of  submarine  telegraphy.  Not  very  many  people 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
man,  who  died  at  his  residence,  Netherall-near- 
Largs,  Scotland,  on  December  17,  1907. 

He  was  born  William  Thomson  June  26,  1824, 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  the  second  son  of  James  Thom- 
son, a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution.  At  the  age  of  ten  William 
Thomson  matriculated  in  Glasgow  University,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  that  university.  This 
he  held  for  fifty-three  years,  attaining  universal 
recognition  as  the  greatest  physicist  of  his  time. 

Since  1854  Lord  Kelvin  was  most  prominent 
among  telegraphers.  His  remarkable  researches 
gave  to  the  world  the  mirror  galvanometer,  the 
syphon  recorder,  the  stranded  form  of  conductors 
and  many  other  important  parts  of  submarine  teleg- 
raphy. His  work  in  connection  with  telegraphy  led 
to  the  production  in  rapid  succession  of  instruments 
for  the  measuring  of  electricity. 

Current  from  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  ampere 
to  10,000  amperes  and  pressure  from  the  fraction 
of  a  volt  to  100,000  volts  are  measured  by  his  in- 
struments. 

Lord  Kelvin  ranks  with  the  big  men  who  have 
done  big  things  to  broaden  the  fields  for  the  use  of 
electrical  energy.  It  has  been  said  that  his  won- 
derful personality  and  the  kindly  encouragement  he 
gave  to  students  and  others  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  have  done  more  for  the  progress  of  physi- 
cal discovery  during  the  nineteenth  century  than 
the  efforts  of  any  other  one  man. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  trans- 
atlantic telegraphy  Thomson  was  knighted  in  1866, 
and  in  1892  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Baron  of  Largs.  During  his 
life  many  thousands  of  degrees  and  honors  were 
bestowed  upon  him  for  his  inventions  and  his  addi- 
tions to  electrical  science. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  in  honor  of  Lord 
Kelvin  was  held  at  Glasgow  University  in  1896,  the 
jubilee  of  his  professorship.  More  than  2,500 
scientists  and  members  of  the  nobility  gathered  to 
honor  the  distinguished  man.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  three-day  celebration  was  a  message  sent 
through  Newfoundland,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Florida  and 
Washington.  It  was  received  by  Lord  Kelvin  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  after  being  dispatched,  having 
traveled  more  than  20,000  miles  and  twice  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  during  the  interval. 
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History  of  the  Speedwell  Iron  Works. 

BY  J.  C.  VAIL,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  of  which  Morris- 
town  is  the  county  seat,  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
production  of  iron,  the  Dickerson  mine  having  been 
purchased  by  John  Reading  in  1714. 

Early  records  show  a  forge  at  Whippany,  near 
Morristown,  followed  soon  after  by  others,  one  of 
which  was  located  at  Speedwell,  where,  soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Kinney  and  Arnold  estab- 
lished a  "slitting"  mill. 

This  enterprise  not  proving  a  success,  Stephen 
Vail  acquired  a  one-half  interest  in  1807  and  the 
other  one-half  in  1822. 

Vail  had  established  a  reputation  in  his  line,  so 
that  in  1818  he  undertook  an<i  completed  the  engines 
of  the  "Savannah,"  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the 


tween  this  and  January  1,  1838,  when  he  appears 
to  have  remained  until  January  6,  when  S.  Vail 
records  "The  magnetic  telegraph  is  in  operation 
for  the  first  time  in  the  factory,"  followed  on  Janu- 
ary 11  by  "hundreds  came  to  see  it  work." 

S.  Vail  conducted  the  works  until  about  1853, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  in  part- 
nership with  Isaac  Canfield,  a  grandson,  which  firm 
continued  until  succeeded  by  Canfield  and  Lidger- 
wood. 

The  smallness  of  the  water  power  and  increased 
cost  of  cartage  obliged  the  closing  of  the  works 
about  1873,  and  the  business  was  taken  over  by 
the  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  who 
moved  their  plant  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  closed 
the  old  "Speedwell  Iron  Works"  forever. 

At  the  present  day  a  few  ruins  only  remain,  the 


VIEW  OF  SPEEDWELL  IRON  WORKS,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  WHERE 
THE  ORIGINAL  TELEGRAPH  INTRUMENTS  WERE  MADE. 


Atlantic,  it  going  in  1819  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  from  that  city  to  Europe  as  far  as 
Russia,  and  on  its  return  her  captain  said  "not  a 
bolt  was  loose." 

On  September  2,  1837,  Alfred  Vail,  son  of 
Stephen,  saw  the  crude  "Morse  telegraph"  instru- 
ment and  agreed  to  "construct  and  put  into  success- 
ful operation,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  expense, 
one  of  the  telegraphs  of  the  plan  and  invention  of 
Morse." 

And  he  also  agreed  "that  in  case  either  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract  shall  make  any  new  dis- 
coveries ...  or  any  new  invention"  such  new 
discoveries  or  invention  should  be  shared  under 
said  "articles  of  agreement."  This  was  dated  Sep- 
tember 23,  1837. 

On  September  9,  1837,  Alfred  came  home  with  the 
new  idea  and,  securing  the  use  of  his  father's  facili- 
ties and  bank  account,  proceeded  to  work  out  the 
production  of  a  commercially  successful  machine, 
being  assisted  by  William  Baxter,  who  afterward 
became  an  inventor  of  note. 

Morse  came  out,  as  recorded  by  S.  Vail  in  his 
journal  on  October  28,  1837,  "to  paint  Mrs.  Vail's 
and  my  portrait."   Morse  came  out  several  times  be- 


brick  gable  ends  of  the  old  machine  shop  and  the 
walls  of  the  "office"  being  the  principal  relics  still 
standing. 

The  old  factory  where  the  telegraph  experiments 
were  conducted,  and  around  the  walls  of  the  second- 
story  room  of  which  two  miles  of  wire  were  strung 
for  the  exhibitions  of  January  6  and  11,  1838,  still 
stands  on  the  Vail  homestead  grounds  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation. 

The  city  of  Morristown  has  lately  acquired  the 
site  of  the  "Works"  and  the  land  covered  by  the 
water  rights  and  intends  to  make  a  Speedwell  Park, 
which  will  tend  to  preserve  this  site,  made  historic 
by  its  connection  with  the  "Savannah"  and  the  tele- 
graph. 

These  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind should  induce  all  scientific  and  historical  as- 
sociations to  mark  their  appreciation  in  some  way 
of  the  work  carried  on  at  this  spot  in  the  early  days 
of  the  last  century. 

I  would  add  that  S.  Vail  was  a  partner  of  Bald- 
win, the  founder  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
and  that  some  of  the  necessary  machinery  was  con- 
structed at  Speedwell. 
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The  Outlook  for  Overland  Radio  Communication. 

BY  PHILIP  E.  EDELMAN. 

Despite  discouraging  war  conditions  which  have 
temporarily  checked  development  of  radio  com- 
munication for  land  service,  a  number  of  public  ser- 
vice companies  are  considering  the  use  of  radio 
equipment  for  load  dispatching.  One  of  these,  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  has 
some  radio  telephone  tests  under  way  between  Blue 
Island  and  Joliet,  111.,  and  is  considering  installa- 
tions between  sections  150  miles  apart.  A  number 
of  electric  companies,  such  as  the  Montana  Power 
Company,  regularly  employed  radio  telegraphy  for 
regular  and  emergency  use  prior  to  the  war  with 
good  results.  Still  another  class  of  applications  was 
found  practicable  by  industrial  concerns  for  inter- 
company 'business  in  the  rubber,  mining  and  milling 
industries,  and  often  such  use  showed  a  saving  in 
competition  with  leased  wire  serrice.  In  railway 
work  possibilities  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  also  en- 
couraged certain  work  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Millener  with 
this  end  in  view. 

Thus,  while  the  outlook  for  land  radio  is  at  pres- 
ent checked  by  restrictions  controlled  by  the  Navy 
Department,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  these 
will  be  soon  removed  and  that  further  improvements 
in  equipment  will  see  a  considerable  advance  in 
applications  in  railway,  electric  power,  industrial 
and  mining  service.  The  radio  telephone  offers  the 
most  possibilities,  as  the  need  for  expert  code  oper- 
ators is  eliminated.  Girls  have,  however,  been  used 
with  success  as  code  operators  for  intercompany 
radio  traffic.  The  combination  Edelman  method 
offers  many  advantages  in  that  the  number  of  code 
operators  is  reduced  to  one.  In  this  plan  communi- 
cation from  the  central  plant  is  via  radio  telephone 
to  outlying  stations.  Communication  reversely  from 
the  outlying  stations  is  via  radio  telegraph  controlled 
by  automatic  typewriter  keys,  such  as  any  unskilled 
person  may  operate.  The  advantage  over  straight 
radio  telephony  is  in  lower  first  cost  and  greater 
reliability,  pending  further  development  of  radio 
telephone  equipment.  The  use  of  intricate  calling 
mechanisms  is  avoided  by  using  a  time  call  system. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  radio  systems  is  the 
fact  that  lines  do  not  have  to  be  maintained,  and  are 
accordingly  exempt  from  line  troubles  due  to  storms, 
etc.,  such  as  are  the  bane  of  the  wire  systems.  The 
first  companies  installing  equipment  will  gain  not 
only  the  usual  benefits  of  economy  and  valuable  ex- 
perience not  possessed  by  their  competitors,  but 
will,  according  to  experience  of  others,  gain  far 
more  than  the  initial  cost  in  prestige  and  advertis- 
ing which  necessarily  results  from  such  a  forward 
step  as  the  introduction  of  wireless  communication 
to  the  progressive  business  concerned. 

Moreover,  receiving  equipment  is  surprisingly 
cheap  and  serviceable,  and  inasmuch  as  one  trans- 
mitting station  can  communicate  with  ten  or  a  thou- 
sand receiving  stations  with  equal  facility,  the  use 
of  radio  communication  appears  promising  for  rail- 
way work  of  a  different  character  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  attempted.    That  is,  it  appears  entirely 


feasible  to  have  a  central  dispatching  station  and 
equip  passenger  and  freight  trains  with  the  inex- 
pensive receiving  equipment  only,  or  with  receiving 
equipment  and  automatic  transmitter,  as  in  the 
Edelman  plan.  As  radio  telephony  can  be  used  at 
the  transmitter,  no  code  need  be  learned  by  the 
operator  on  the  trains,  but  orders  can  be  received 
on  a  time  schedule  basis  and  can  be  acknowledged 
either  by  automatic  key  telegraph,  as  in  the  Edelman 
plan,  or  'by  ordinary  land  telegraph  when  the  next 
way  station  is  reached. 

The  immediate  practicability  is  not  urged  so  much 
as  are  the  obvious  future  possibilities,  and,  as  usual, 
the  ones  to  benefit  most  will  be  those  companies 
farsighted  enough  to  prepare  and  make  trials  now, 
while  the  tail-enders  will,  as  is  customary,  be  glad 
enough  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  the  same  services 
later  when  they  find  a  belated  compulsion  to  imitate 
their  earlier  competitors. 

Naturally,  extensive  applications  of  radio  meth- 
ods for  land  work  will  bring  problems  such  as  inter- 
ference, etc.,  but  these  will  in  time  be  overcome, 
just  as  the  early  telephone  land  wire  system  troubles 
have  largely  been  overcome. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  outlook  is  still  worthy 
of  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  can 
see  further  than  just  one  day  ahead. 


The  Earth  as  a  Conductor  of  Electricity. 

The  function  of  the  earth  when  used  as  part  of  a 
telegraph  circuit  is  considerable  of  a  puzzle  to 
scientists  and  engineers.  There  are  many  theories 
and  possibly  the  right  one  has  been  formulated,  but 
as  to  that  nothing  is  certain  as  yet. 

We  all  like  to  know  why  certain  things  happen 
when  we  do  certain  things,  and  no  doubt  we  will 
know  some  day  why  the  earth  can  be  used  in  place 
of  a  wire  to  complete  an  electrical  circuit.  We  need 
not  bother  our  brains  about  this  matter,  however,  so 
long  as  we  know  that  the  use  of  the  earth  saves  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  entire  cost  of  the  return  wire  is  saved, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
is  reduced  nearly  one^half. 

All  is  not  gain,  however.  A  grounded  circuit  is 
more  difficult  to  maintain  in  an  efficient  condition 
of  insulation  than  is  a  metallic  circuit,  where  the 
earth  does  not  enter  into  the  make-up.  A  grounded 
circuit  js  subject  to  more  or  less  interference  from 
currents  arising  from  the  earth,  but  in  practice  this 
does  not  work  any  serious  disadvantage.  Some 
systems  of  telegraphy,  however,  are  supersensitive 
to  earth  influences,  but  means  are  employed  to 
neutralize  these  effects.  The  telephone  is  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  earth  currents,  and  that  is  why 
telephones  require  metallic  circuits. 


Second  Liberty  Loan. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  second  issue  of 
the  Liberty  Lqan  it  has  been  suggested  that  those 
who  intend  to  invest  in  it  should  begin  to  save  their 
money  now.  It  is  a  wise  form  of  investment,  and 
many  telegraph  and  telephone  people  who  invested 
in  the  first  loan  are  now  or  will  be  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  second  loan  when  the  call  comes. 
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The  Life  of  Joseph  E.  Hurley,  Telegrapher, 
Humorist  and  Gentleman  Hobo. 

BY  THOMAS  BOYLE. 

Born,  somehow  and  somewhere,  in  Canada,  Joe 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  Morse,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  was  firmly  wedded  to  it.  Like  all 
Canadian  telegraphers,  he  "cut  in"  for  New  York 
as  soon  as  he  graduated  from  the  "frite  gerse" 
ranks.  During  his  first  stay  in  New  York  the 
writer  is  somewhat  vague  as  to  record.  His  first 
appearance  in  the  "making  of  history  ranks''  oc- 
curred when  he  bobbed  up  as  an  operator  for  the 
Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  in  the 
malodorous  town  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  about  1874.  He 
was  easily  recognized  by  his  white  tie  and  shiny 
shirt  front  and  clean  scraped  face,  which  gave  him 
a  clerical  appearance.  Very  little  was  known  of 
him  at  this  time,  for  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  meek 
and  retiring  nature,  while  the  majority  of  operators 
in  his  neighborhood  were  seekers  after  the  wild 
eyed  goddess  of  pleasure,  among  whom  was  the 
would-be  biographer.  His  exodus  from  Augusta 
was  similar  to  his  arrival  at  that  point — quietly  un- 
announced. 

After  a  whole  year  had  passed,  during  which 
time  the  name  of  Hurley  was  almost  forgotten,  he 
applied,  from  New  York,  for  the  position  of  night 
chief  for  the  Western  Union  at  Augusta,  which  he 
readily  secured,  the  position  at  that  time  being 
looked  upon  as  an  infringement  upon  the  liberties 
and  pleasures  of  the  force  then  doing  business  in 
that  office.  Shortly  afterward  he  arrived,  white  tie 
and  shiny  shirt  still  in  evidence.  His  advent  was 
heartily  welcomed  because  the  men  (there  were  no 
lady  operators  at  Augusta  at  that  time)  would  be 
relieved  from  taking  turns  closing  the  office  at  night. 
He  went  to  work  as  if  he  were  a  native,  and  what 
he  did  not  know  about  the  board  and  repeaters 
day  chief  J.  W.  Brown  willingly  taught  him.  He 
was  the  second  and  last  night  chief  imported  from 
New  York,  Tom  Carter  being  his  predecessor. 

Everything  moved  along  as  if  it  had  been  made 
to  order  for  him,  nothing  occurring  to  disrupt  his 
quiet  dignity  and  serenity.  Then  his  Nemesis  be- 
gan to  get  busy.  He  became  very  comrady  with 
a  certain  operator  in  the  office.  His  childlike  bland- 
ness  began  to  disappear,  his  face  became  more 
florid,  and  his  hands  were  noticed  to  tremble  at  cer- 
tain times  without  the  aid  of  a  "70-Croscope."  He 
appeared  handsomer,  more  robust  and  more  cheer- 
ful. This  transformation  was  not  brought  about 
by  warring  on  spiritus  frumenti,  because  Joe  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  his  friends  and  associated  with  it 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  His  work  was  never 
neglected,  though  he  sometimes  became  the  victim 
of  inertia,  and  developed  a  somewhat  absent  mind- 
edness.  He  made  his  debut  when  the  Western 
Union  office  was  a  small  affair  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  small  building  on  the  south  side  of  Broad 
Street.  Shortly  after  it  was  moved  across  the 
street  to  larger  quarters  on  the  ground  floor.  Of 
course  this  demanded  larger  ideas  on  all  subjects, 
and  Joe  and  his  tutor  began  the  study  of  them 
immediately.  Everything  worked  smoothly  and  no 
complaints  were  heard  from  the  inside  or  outside. 


In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hurley  had  become  enam- 
ored of  a  lady  fair  at  his  boarding  place.  She  was 
good  to  gaze  upon,  provided  you  were  tall,  for  she 
must  have  been  a  shade  over  six  feet.  No  one 
knew  this  until  he  inadvertently  made  it  known 
himself  by  leaving  an  unfinished  letter  on  a  desk 
one  night  during,  the  stress  of  wire  trouble.  He 
had  hardly  got  much  further  than  the  top  piece — 
"My  Dear  Little  Darling" — when  he  must  rfave  been 
called  to  the  board.  After  that  he  was  spied  on  and 
was  seen  on  several  occasions  walking  with  a  lady 
about  six  inches  taller  than  himself.  Some  cruel 
minded  person  finally  mailed  him  the  unfinished  let- 
ter which  was  found  on  the  desk  and  the  match 
was  disrupted. 

Joe  was  a  tireless  worker  and  did  his  work  well. 
Many  a  time  he  subbed  for  his  comrade  on  the  next 
morning  when  that  atom  had  been  browsing  around 
the  night  he  was  .off  duty.  It  was  noticed  that  Mr. 
Hurley  had  become  familiar  with  such  words  as 
"keno,"  "keeping  cases,"  "single  out,"  "double 
out,"  and  a  lot  more  of  their  kind  generally  used 
by  the  sporting  gentry.  Nothing  serious  was 
thought  of  it,  however,  because  he  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  all  the  latest  periodicals  and  it  was  sur- 
mised he  had  come  into  possession  of  them  in  that 
way.    'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour. 

Gradually  Joe's  and  his  comrade's  wearing  ap- 
parel commenced  to  lose  its  shimmer  and  sheen, 
and  they  became  rather  careless  in  other  matters, 
but  never  neglected  business.  At  that  time — the 
Ku  Klux  age — there  was  a  villainous  carpet-bagger 
over  in  Carolina  by  the  name  of  Tim  Hurley.  If 
you  wished  to  arouse  Joe's  ire,  all  that  wras  neces- 
sary was  to  address  him  as  Tim.  The  then  man- 
age1** J°hn  Crowley,  became  aware  of  this  and,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Mr.  Hurley,  he  applied  it  to 
him  one  day,  with  dire  results.  Thereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

Manager  Crowley  was  never  noted  for  his  in- 
ventive genius,  but  one  morning  there  appeared  in 
the  Chronkle  an  item  stating  that  Manager  John 
Crowley  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had  invented  a  cockroach  trap  which  was  sure 
death  to  that  nauseous  bug.  We  all  .were  greatly 
surprised  and  demanded  that  he  demonstrate  hib 
invention  to  us.  He  agreed.  Several  nights  after- 
v  ard  he  rigged  it  up  in  the  washroom.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  Chinese  lanterns  with  a  lighted 
candle  within  and  the  proper  holes  cut  in  the  lower 
parts  to  allow  the  roaches  to  enter  when  they  be- 
came curious  to  find  out  something  about  China. 
Tt  happened  on  that  night  that  Joe  and  his  comrade 
hid  gotten  off  to  attend  the  theatre  and  several 
other  places  of  amusement  and  passed  the  office  in 
the  small  hours.  Both  feeling  very  dry,  and  having 
an  eyeopener  in  their  pockets,  decided  to  enter  and 
take  a  farewell  nip  out  of  the  office  glass.  It  ap- 
oears  that  Mr.  Hurley  had  not  read  Manager  Crow- 
ley's puff  in  the  paper.  So  when  he  entered  the 
washroom  and  saw  the  beautiful  lanterns  scattered 
all  over  the  floor  he  became  rather  skittish  and, 
before  his  comrade  could  explain  and  prevent  him, 
he  had  kicked  about  four  of  them  out  of  the  trap 
business.  When  he  was  informed  of  their  nature 
he  and  his  partner  tried  to  rectify  the  damage,  but 
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could  not  do  so.   They  then  thought  best  to  remove 
the  wrecked  traps  and  proceeded  to  do  so.  They 
would  have  escaped  guiltless  had  not  the  man  who 
was  working  for  Joe  seen  them  come  in  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  Crowley.    I  sympathized  with 
Crowley.    It  must  have  been  a  long  and  painful 
effort  for  him  to  evolve  such  a  startling  innovation 
into  the  insect  world.    Joe  and  his  comrade  tried 
to  explain  how  it  was  not,  but  Crowley  would  not 
be  appeased.    Hence  the  epithet  to  Joe  of  *'Tim.,% 
That  settled  it.   The  office  air  became  red  and  Mr. 
Hurley  resigned  on  the  spot.    If  he  had  stopped 
there  all  would  have  been  well,  but  he  immediately 
sought  a  bottle  palace  and  proceeded  to  drown  his 
indignation.    He  became  more  desperate  than  any 
Canadian  now  in  front  of  Lens.   His  comrade  tried 
to  pacify  him  and  did  so  to  the  extent  that  he  prom- 
ised to  go  to  dinner  and  take  a  sleep  afterward. 
Then  his  comrade  journeyed  homeward.  After 
dinner  he  came  uptown  and  found  Joe  sitting  in 
front  of  the  Western  Union  office  in  a  very  belliger- 
ent state  of  mind.    He  lugged  Joe  around  on  the 
back  street  and  steered  him  for  his  boarding  house. 
Shortly  afterward,  as  he  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
office,  Crowley  appeared  and  posed  in  the  front 
door.    Suddenly  Hurley  pranced  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  alley  and,  spying  Crowley,  made  a  rush 
for  him.    Crowley  was  no  warrior  bold.    When  he 
saw  Joe  flying  towards  him  he  turned    like  the 
moujik  and  fled  for  a  door  in  the  office  lobby 
leading  into  the  office.    Joe's  wrath  lent  wings  to 
his  feet  and,  overtaking  John  as  he  sped  through 
the  door,  he  lifted  one  of  his  number  eights  and 
vigorously  applied  it  to  Crowley's  anatomy.  This 
aroused  all  the  latent  fire  of  the  old  time  F.  F.  V. 
blood  in  John  and  he  suddenly  turned  and  put  up 
his  potato  peelers  in  a  way  that  would  have  pleased 
Kid  McCoy  and  advanced  on  Joe,  who,  nothing  loth, 
advanced  too  to  meet  the  attack.    Before  blood 
could  be  drawn  the  lineman  grabbed  Crowley  and 
Joe's  comrade  got  a  strangle  and  crotch  hold  on 
him  and  lugged  him  off  the  field  of  gore.    By  that 
time  old  man  Brenner,  superintendent,  etc.,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  bellowed  "police !"  A  green 
cop  ran  up  and  J.  A.  B.  ordered  him  to  remove 
Mons.  Hurley  to  the  cooler.    Joe's  comrade  sug- 
gested that  he  also  gather  Crowley  in  too,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  principals.  He  did  so,  when  the  pro- 
cession moved  onward  for  the  house  of  detention, 
where  padded  cell  No.  12  was  swept  out  for  Hurley 
and  he  entered  it  without  a  tremor.    This  satisfied 
Crowley  and  J.  A.  B.  and  we  all  returned  to  the 
office.    At  12  o'clock  Joe's  comrade,  thinking  Joe 
had  had  a  good  rest,  went  around  to  the  cell  and 
bailed  him  out  and  took  him  to  his  boarding  place. 
He  left  town  a  few  days  later  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  him  until  an  acquaintance  who  had 
been  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  informed  the 
comrade  that  he  had  met  Joe  there  and  that  he  had 
sent  his  regards. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  writer 
never  saw  him  again  until  about  1886,  when  he 
met  him  in  New  York,  looking  none  too  well.  They 
adjourned  to  a  basement  and  talked  old  times.  Joe 


did  not  seem  glad  when  he  was  told  that  his  writ- 
ings for  the  Telegraph  Age  were  very  highly 
spoken  of.  He  merely  said  to  the  biographer :  "If 
it  had  not  been  for  you  I  never  would  have  writ- 
ten anything."  That  was  no  lie.  He  would  have 
married  the  tall  lady  and  helped  her  father  work  the 
farm  on  Beach  Island  and  the  telegraph  world 
would  have  been  minus  many  a  good  laugh.  The 
writer  has  always  blamed  himself  for  Joe's  future 
conduct  after  they  met.  Perhaps  the  Spider  of 
Fate  is  the  one  to  blame. 

I  met  Joe  at  long  intervals  while  in  New  York, 
but  every  meeting  showed  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less. I  think  he  had  more  originality  of  wit  and 
humor  than  Bill  Nye,  Artemus  Ward  01  Mark 
Twain.  He  sought  no  notoriety  and  got  none. 
Why  I  should  say  all  that  I  have  about  him  I  do 
not  know  unless  to  show  both  sides  of  his  character. 
One  of  his  brothers  held  a  high  position  with  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  in  New  York. 
Ed  Delaney  was  in  a  different  class  as  a  writer, 
although  some  of  his  stuff  was  good,  too. 

"De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 

[Joe  Hurley  was  a  regular  contributor  to  th« 
columns  of  this  paper  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
the  original  humor  of  his  communications  at  once 
placed  him  in  the  front  of  telegraph  humorists  and 
writers. — Editor.  ] 

BOOKS 

Principles  of  Electricity. 

First  Principles  of  Electricity,  by  J.  E.  Homans„ 
is  a  valuable  book  for  all  electrical  students. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
author  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
electrical  science  from  the  ground  up.  He  reviews 
all  the  matters  necessary  to  constitute  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  all  forms  of  electric  current, 
and  is  very  lucid  in  his  explanations  of  obscure 
points.  Nothing  is  omitted  and  nothing  is  slighted 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  and  reader  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  science. 

The  illustrations  are  very  clear  and  easily  under- 
standable and  altogether  this  volume  certainly  will 
be  a  great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
fundamental  facts  of  electrical  action  and  apparatus. 
Not  only  will  it  be  useful  to  beginners  but  to  ad- 
vanced students  as  well,  and  also  to  practical  elec- 
trical workers.  The  price  is  $1.00  per  copy.  For 
sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  J.  B. 
Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Telephone  Construction,  Installation,  Wir- 
ing, Operation  and  Maintenance.  By  W.  H. 
Radcliffe  and  H.  C.  Cushing,  Jr.  A  guide  for  the 
installation  of  telephone  exchanges  in  buildings  and 
small  towns.  An  extremely  practical  book.  165 
pages  and  120  illustrations.   Price  $1.00. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  is  always  worth 
reading. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  378,  August  16.) 

In  the  previous  instalment  on  "Efficiency"  we 
had  something  to  say  in  regard  to  members  of  the 
profession  who  were  not  prompt  in  the  payment 
of  bills.  We  also  devoted  a  little  space  to  the 
common  practice  in  many  offices  of  borrowing 
money.  The  article  has  occasioned  much  favor- 
able comment.  One  writer  states  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  every  bulletin  board  in  every  tele- 
graph and  railroad  office  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  a  salutary  effect. 

Men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  employing 
interests  have  a  way  of  finding  out  whether  those 
who  are  seeking  advancement  are  prompt  in  pay- 
ing their  bills  or  whether  they  belong  to  that  class 
of  borrowers  which  unfortunately  are  found  in 
all  large  commercial  centers.  In  both  instances 
it  is  a  case  of  living  beyond  one's  means.  In  the 
first  instance  bills  covering  the  necessities  of  life 
are  held  up  while  in  the  second  case  the  borrower 
endeavors  to  secure  sufficient  cash  from  others 
to  carry  him  along  until  payday.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  read  the  article  should  do 
so  at  once  and  thus  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  people  as  they  should  be  dealt  with.  There 
is  absolutely  no  excuse,  barring  sickness,  for  a 
man  to  live  beyond  his  income  no  matter  what 
his  rate  of  pay  may  be.  In  so  doing  he  is  not 
dealing  fair  with  himself,  his  associates  or  his 
employers. 

Every  man  wishes  to  improve  his  condition. 
This  is  natural  and  the  question  brings  us  to  the 
larger  problem  of  fitting  one's  self  for  promotion. 

We  are  occasionally  asked  by  wide-awake 
young  managers  of  telegraph  offices  who  wish  to 
"make  good,"  and  by  hope-to-be  managers,  as  to 
what  qualifications  are  considered  necessary  to 
make  a  successful  manager.  We  like  to  have 
such  questions  asked  because  underneath  the  sur- 
face there  is  as  much  deeper  meaning  than  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  question  itself,  and  a  man 
who  seeks  such  information  is  of  value  to  any 
telegraph  company.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
managers,  or  prospective  managers,  would  give 
this  subject  their  earnest  attention  and  endeavor 
to  make  their  services  more  valuable  to  their 
company. 

A  successful  manager  in  any  town  or  city  can 
become  a  leader  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  if  his  efforts  are  well  directed.  Not  all 
can,  or  know  how,  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
best  advantage,  without  study,  but  there  are  a  few 
principles  that  must  be  adhered  to  closely  to 
achieve  success  as  a  manager,  and  by  practicing 
them  results  cannot  fail  to  come  in  full  time. 

Without  diligence,  or  a  steady  application  to 
whatever  is  undertaken,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any 
decided  success.  Mere  fitful  activity  accomplishes 
little,  but  to  well-directed  and  persevering  indus- 
try nothing  is  denied.  Industry  must  be  accom- 
panied by  energy  to  become  effective. 

"Push"  is  a  synonym  of  industry.  It  is  not 
enough  to  work  just  to  keep  things  going.  It  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  and  look  about  to  see 


what  more  can  be  done  to  improve  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Diligence,  enforced  by  energy  should  be  guided 
by  good  judgment.  Misdirected  labor  is  little 
better  than  idleness ;  everything  a  man  does  must 
be  made  to  count.  In  order  to  use  good  judg- 
ment a  man  must  be  prudent,  which  implies  the 
discreet  suiting  and  disposing  of  both  words  and 
actions  in  their  due  time,  place  and  manner. 

Knowledge  of  business  methods  is  necessary 
to  be  a  successful  manager,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant. The  manager  has  the  service  of  his 
company  to  sell  to  the  public,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  successfully  unless  he  understands  the  prin- 
ciples of  conducting  business. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  in  a 
manager  is  a  good  address.  This  can  be  culti- 
vated and  in  practice  it  pays  the  possessor  high 
interest. 

Politeness  is  a  primary  law  in  business,  and  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  do  business  with  the  public 
without  it.  A  lack  of  politeness  makes  enemies 
and  that  is  what  the  companies  desire  to  avoid. 
By  practicing  politeness  the  individual  himself 
derives  much  benefit,  as  well  as  does  the  com- 
pany he  represents. 

A  man  must  be  self-reliant  and  think  and  act 
for  himself.  One  who  is  not  self-reliant  is  likely 
to  remain  in  subordinate  positions  all  his  life.  All 
great  and  successful  men  have  been  self-reliant, 
and  have  led  in  thought  and  action  rather  than 
followed  others.  Remember  that  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  one  that  hon- 
esty is  one  of  the  leading  qualities  of  character. 
Without  it  no  manager  can  succeed  in  or  out  of 
the  office,  and  if  a  manager's  honesty  is  compro- 
mised in  any  way  the  knowledge  of  it  works  se- 
rious harm  to  the  company's  interests.  There- 
fore, be  on  guard  at  all  times  to  preserve  your 
reputation  for  uprightness  of  character.  Make 
friends  with  the  business  men  of  your  town.  This 
counts  for  a  great  deal.  Make  patrons  feel  that 
you  are  their  friend ;  be  polite  and  recommend 
your  company's  service.  Make  use  of  every 
means  to  meet  business  men,  and  you  will  get 
business.  Join  clubs,  etc.,  in  order  to  attain  your 
end. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  suggestions  as  to 
how  a  man  can  make  himself  a  successful  mana- 
ger, and  any  one  following  this  advice  cannot  fail 
to  win  the  prize  of  success  and  satisfaction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Telegrams  to  Sailors. 

Telegrams  to  men  on  board  of  United  States 
warships  must  be  addressed  to  them  through  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  location  of  the  ships  from  agents  of 
the  enemy.  Messages  of  the  class  known  as  "life 
and  death"  will  be  rewired  to  the  men  aboard 
ship,  but  less  urgent  messages  will  be  relayed  by 
mail  from  Washington. 
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Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

(Continued  from  page  372,  August  16.) 

Correction:  (For  George  W.  Burbank,  in  the 
list  of  Directors,  read  Gideon  W.  Burbank.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  severally  agree 
to  take  and  pay  for  the  number  of  shares  in  the 
capital  stock  of  "The  New  York  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company/'  set  opposite 
to  our  names  respectively,  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  the  preceding  Articles  of  Association, 
specified  and  set  forth  April  i,  1851 : 


Subscriber's  Name. 

Residence. 

No.  of  Shares. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  PRINTING 


TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

We,  whose  names  and  seals  are  hereunto  affixed, 
do  certify  as  follows : 

First  :  That  we  have  formed  a  Company  for 
telegraphic  purposes,  with  a  view  to  an  incorpora- 
tion under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  of  Telegraph  Companies,"  passed 
April  12,  1848. 

Second  :  •  That  the  name  by  which  the  said  Com- 
pany is  to  be  distinguished,  and  which  is  to  be  used 
in  carrying  on  its  operations  is  "The  New  York 
and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Com- 
pany." 

Third:  That  the  object  of  said  Company  is  to 
construct  and  use  a  line  of  telegraph  communication 
from  the  City  of  Buffalo,  along  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
right,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States  which 
it  may  intersect,  to  construct,  own  and  operate  a 
line  of  telegraph  extending  from  the  Western  ter- 
minus of  the  line  above  described,  through  the  inter- 
mediate States,  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  touching  at  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  such  other  points  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Fourth  :  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
divided  into  thirty-six  hundred  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  with  power  to  increase  the  same 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion and  incorporation  hereto  attached. 

Fifth  :  That  the  names  and  places  of  residence 
of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares  held 
by  each  respectively,  are  as  follows : 

Samuel  L.  Selden,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  nine 
hundred  shares. 

Freeman  M.  Edson,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
nine  hundred  shares. 

Isaac  Butts,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  nine  hun- 
dred shares. 

Sanford  J.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  nine 
hundred  shares. 

Making  the  aggregate  of  thirty-six  hundred  shares. 
Sixth  :    That  the  Company  shall  commence  on 


the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Seventh  :  That  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
to  be  managed  under  and  according  to  the  annexed 
Articles  of  Association. 

In  Witness  Whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals  on  the  day  of  the  year  first  above 
written. 

Sam'l  L.  Selden,  [l.  s. 

F.  M.  Edson,  [l.  s. 

Isaac  Butts,  [l.  s. 

Sanford  J.  Smith,        [l.  s. 

State  of  New  York,  )  . 
Monroe  County,  J 

On  this  second  day  of  April,  1851,  before  me,  the 
subscriber,  came  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Freeman  M. 
Edson,  Isaac  Butts  and  Sanford  J.  Smith,  to  me 
known  to  be  the  persons  described  in  and  who  exe- 
cuted the  foregoing  certificate,  and  severally  ac- 
knowledged that  they  executed  the  same. 

A.  E.  Pardee,  Comr.  of  Deeds. 


Certificate  of  a  Resolution  adopted  under  and 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation 
and  Regulation  of  Telegraph  Companies/" — being 
chapter  471,  of  the  laws  of  1853,  by  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  York  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, or  association  owning  and  using  a  telegraph 
line  partly  within  this  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company,  duly  convened,  held  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  said  Company,  in 
the  City  of  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1854 : 
Resolved  by  this  Board,  that  The  New  York 
and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph 
Company,  now  owning  and  using,  and  having 
owned  and  used  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1853,  an^ 
long  prior  thereto,  and  ever  since,  a  line  of  wires 
of  telegraph,  or  a  telegraph  line,  partly  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  partly  within  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  point  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  the  City  of  Louisville,  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  passing  through  Dunkirk,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  through  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, through  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  through  Coving- 
ton, Georgetown  and  Frankfort,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  the  City  of  Louisville  aforesaid  (and 
to  include  a  branch  circuit  to  Lexington,  in  said 
State  of  Kentucky,  to  be  completed),  shall  organize 
under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  passed  June  29,  1853,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  Telegraph  Com- 
panies,'" Passed  April  12,  1848,  in  order  that  the 
said  Company  may  become  a  body  corporate,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  in  the 
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said  amendatory  Act  contained,  on  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  this  Board  of 
Directors  to  organize  under  the  said  last  mentioned 
Act. 

And  thereupon,  be  it  further 
Resolved,  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  name  assumed  to  distinguish  the 
said  Company  and  to  be  used  in  its  dealings,  and  by 
which  it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  is  to  be  and  is — "The 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company." 

Second.  That  the  general  route  of  the  said  line 
of  telegraph  is  from  a  point  in  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  City  of  Louisville, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  passing  through  Dunkirk, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  through  Erie,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  through  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
through  Covington,  Georgetown  and  Frankfort  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  the  City  of  Louisville 
aforesaid  (including  a  branch  circuit  to  Lexington, 
in  the  last  mentioned  State),  to  which  several  places 
above  mentioned  are  indicated  as  the  points  to  be 
connected  thereby. 

Third.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company 
is  to  be  and  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  seventeen  hundred  shares,  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each  share. 

Fourth.  That  the  following  list  exhibits  the 
names  and  residence  of  the  shareholders  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  aforesaid,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
each  of  them  respectively. 

Names  of  Shareholders.  Residences.  No.  of  Shares. 

J.  L.  Allen  .....New  Haven,  Conn   11 

A.  Arnold      4 

William  Ailing  Rochester,  N.  Y   30 

Bacon  &  Co                       Do.    47 

Isaac  Butts                         Do.    55 

Wm.  Buffam  Stratford,  Conn   11 

G.  W.  Burbank  Rochester,  N.  Y   15 

C.  G.  Brinsmade  ....          Do.    1 

las.  Chappel                        Do.    10 

Freeman  Clarke                  Do.    75 

Dows  &  Carey  .  ,.. . .  New  York  City   20 

F.  M.  Edson  Flushing,  N.  Y   30 

J.  R.  Elwood  Rochester,  N.  Y   250 

A.  Gardiner                        Do.    75 

F.  G.  Jewett  Skaneateles,  N.  Y   75 

Cam.  Livingston  Xew  York  City   41 

G.  H.  Mumford  Rochester,  N.  Y   75 

T.  Medbery                         Do.    75 

*T.  F.  Morris  New  York  City   74 

*H.  S.  Potter  Rochester,  N.  Y   125 

W.  H.  Perkins                    Do.    4 

T.  B.  Richards  New  York  Citv   40 

R.  W.  Russell                    Do   36 

E.  F.  Smith   Rochester,  N.  Y   4 

A.  Sampson                       Do.    .    30 

H.  Sibley                           Do.    114 

S.  L.  Selden  Rochester,  N.  Y   55 

T.  B.  Stillson                      Do.    30 

E.  P.  Willis                        Do.    30 


(To  be  continued) 
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A  Mistake  in  the  Tolls. 

BY  E.  H.  HOGSHEAD,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

In  the  year  1867  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  was  defeated  in  battle  by  General  Juarez, 
of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  army,  captured, 
tried,  convicted  and  executed,  his  wife,  the  ill- 
starred  Empress  Carlotta,  being  then  in  Europe. 
The  body  of  the  Emperor,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  court,  and  all  their  belongings,  were 
placed  aboard  an  Austrian  warship  headed  for 
France.  Nothing  was  known  in  the  United  States 
of  these  tragic  happenings — there  being  no  rail- 
roads or  telegraphs  connecting  this  country  with 
Mexico — until  the  arrival  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  River  of  the  Austrian  man-of-war. 
The  officers  of  the  Maximilian  government  re- 
ported from  there  by  wire  to  the  French  consul 
at  New  Orleans,  who  promptly  cabled  the  news 
to  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon's  government  at 
Paris  by  a  long  code  message,  consisting  entirely 
of  groups  of  figures.  The  first  successful  Atlantic 
cable  was  then  but  about  a  year  old,  and  the  tolls 
were  very  high,  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to 
Paris  being  ten  dollars  per  word. 

A  young  man  named  Moloney  received  the 
message  at  the  office  counter  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  collecting  therefor,  at 
regular  rates,  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  cablegram,  after  being  sent,  was  turned  over 
to  the  cable  clerk,  Robert  Parsons,  who  instantly 
saw  that  it  was  a  code  message  and  code  messages 
were  charged  double  rate.  He  promptly  reported 
the  error  to  the  manager,  Mr.  G.  L.  C.  Davis, 
who.  like  Belshazzar,  when  he  saw  the  hand  writ- 
ing on  the  wall,  "was  seized  with  consternation." 
Parsons  suggested  that  they  go  and  see  the 
French  consul  and  explain  the  case  to  him.  They 
did  so  and  were  courteously  received  by  that 
official.  When  they  were  seated  the  consul  called 
to  his  valet  to  bring  him  his  hat.  Mr.  Davis,  in 
his  perturbation,  had  seated  himself  with  his  hat 
on.  Parsons  saw  the  point  and  suggested  to 
Davis  that  he  remove  his  hat,  which  he  did.  Davis 
then  explained  the  situation  to  the  Frenchman, 
who.  with  dignified  condescension,  informed  him 
that  the  French  Government  was  amply  able  to 
discharge  its  financial  obligations  and  requested 
that  a  proper  bill  for  the  cable  tolls  be  made  out 
and  presented.  A  bill  for  thirteen  thousand  dol- 
lars was  then  submitted  and  a  check  to  cover  the 
same  was  handed  Mr.  Davis,  who  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief,  and  doubtless  then  solemnly  vowed 
to  himself,  "Never  again." 

This  cipher  cablegram  was  transmitted  to  New 
York  direct  on  two  circuits,  O.  C.  Hatton  and 
Patsey  Ayres  handling  one-half  each. 

[Mr.  ().  C.  Hatton,  one  of  the  operators  men- 
tioned, is  a  well  known  old  time  New  York  teleg- 
rapher. The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
retired  him  on  pension  three  years  ago  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  operators  he  is  again  to  be  found 
at  the  key  in  the  New  York  main  office.  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Ayres,  better  known  as  Patsey  Ayres 
among  members  of  the  profession,  was  one  of  the 
gilt-edge  operators  of  his  day.  He  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati ten  years  ago. — Editor.] 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Edward  Dickinson,  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway  Company, 
and  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Minnesota, 
August  14.  He  was  an  old-time  telegrapher  and 
well  known  to  the  older  members  of  the  profession. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  railroad 
officials  in  the  United  States. 


Wireless  Telephone  and  Railroads. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  held  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  June,  1916,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Wilson,  general 
manager,  Long  Distance  Lines,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  made  some 
interesting  remarks  regarding  the  developments  of 
wireless  telephony  and  its  relations  to  railroading. 
He  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  wireless  telephone  and 
that  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  might  communicate  by  this  method  with  trains. 
He  thought  that  the  time  when  this  could  be  done 
was  not  very  far  off.  The  time  has  not  arrived 
yet,  however,  when  the  necessary  appliances  could 
be  carried  on  trains  for  that  purpose,  but  his  com- 
pany was  making  great  progress  in  this  direction. 

He  told  of  the  completion  of  a  line  of  creosoted 
poles  from  Jacksonville  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  over  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  there  to  connect  by 
wireless  with  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  regarded  creosoted  poles  as  the  best  kind  of 
pole  line  that  the  telephone  company  knew  how  to 
build.   

Electrolysis. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  given 
considerable  study  to  the  subject  of  electrolysis 
and  has  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  a 
view  to  its  mitigation. 

At  the  St.  Paul  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  in  June,  1916, 
a  report  was  made  of  Special  Committee  No.  4,  Pro- 
tection Against  Electrolysis,  in  which  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  was  referred  to  at  length. 

"In  considering  the  subject  of  regulations  for  the 
mitigation  of  electrolysis,"  the  Bureau  says,  "it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  railway  com- 
panies are  chiefly  responsible  for  reducing  stray- 
currents  to  as  low  values  as  are  commercially  prac- 
ticable, the  owners  of  underground  utilities  also 
must  be  considered  to  have  certain  responsibilities, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  new  construction  work  is 
concerned  in  territory  already  occupied  by  electric 
railways. 

"There  are  a  number  of  things  that  pipe  and  cable 
owning  companies  can  do  at  a  very  slight  additional 
expense  which  will  go  very  far  to  reduce  electrolysis 
trouble,  provided  such  measures  are  taken  at  the 
time  the  pipes  or  cables  are  installed.  For  example, 
in  new  work  or  repairs,  pipe  lines  should  be  laid 
as  far  as  possible  from  railway  tracks.  Where  the 
density  of  service  connections  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  use  of  two  mains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
these  should  be  laid  down  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  running  services  across  under  the  rail- 


way tracks.  This  is  quite  common  practice  in  many 
places  where  the  utilities  are  highly  developed,  and 
it  could  frequently  be  extended  in  many  instances 
with  considerable  improvement  in  local  electrolysis 
conditions.  Further,  in  laying  new  mains  or  repair- 
ing old  ones,  it  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  to 
install  a  sufficient  number  of  insulating  joints  largely 
to  reduce  stray  currents  in  that  portion  of  the  pipe 
network,  and  such  construction  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  practicable  way." 


Mr.  F.  E.  Bentley,  superintendent  telegraph, 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  writes:  "Thank  you  for  renewing  my 
subscription.  St.  Louis  Union  Station  is  enlightened 
immeasurably  on  each  receipt  of  the  Age." 


Improved  Telegraph  Key. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Holmes,  a  well-known  telegrapher  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  invented  and  obtained  a 
patent  on  an  improved  form  of  telegraph  key  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  a  firm  contact  in 
cutting  a  hand  transmitting  machine  into  circuit. 
According  to  present  practice  a  wedge  is  used  to 
connect  the  transmitter  to  the  key.  There  are  some 
objections  to  this  wedge,  which  Mr.  Holmes  seeks 
to  overcome  in  his  invention.  He  provides  a  socket 
in  the  base  of  the  key,  into  which  a  plug  connected 
to  the  "bug"  is  inserted,  thus  giving  a  firm  contact 
and  avoiding  damage  to  the  key,  which  frequently 
results  when  the  wedge  is  not  properly  handled. 

As  is  well  known,  delays  to  business  frequently 
occur  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  contacts  when 
using  the  wedge,  and  in  large  offices  where  many 
sending  machines  are  used  the  aggregate  of  such 
delays  amounts  to  a  very  large  figure  in  lost  time. 
Mr.  Holmes'  device  saves  all  this  time,  because  the 
insertion  of  a  plug  is  instantaneous  and  positive, 
and  the  contact  is  just  as  firm  as  one  at  the  switch- 
board, especially  in  circuits  in  the  woods.  Often 
there  are  circuits  that  will  not  carry  a  bug  and  the 
operator  may  lose  perhaps  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
an  effort  to  use  one.  He  finally  gives  up  and  sends 
the  business  by  hand.  Lines  or  circuits  not  equipped 
with  this  key  would  designate  the  business  to  be 
transmitted  by  hand  sending  and  thus  valuable  time 
is  saved. 

This  invention  is  a  distinct  improvement  and  will 
no  doubt  find  a  very  general  use. 
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Magnetic  Lines  of  Force. 

One  of  the  difficult  things  for  the  novice  to 
grasp  in  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
is  the  idea  of  lines  of  magnetic  force.  The  term 
is  a  hypothetical  one  and  may  or  may  not  ex- 
press the  action  that  really  takes  place.  Still  this 
is  like  many  other  electrical  and  magnetic  terms. 
We  assume  them  to  be  true  because  the  resulting 
phenomena  are  what  would  occur  if  our  assump- 
tions were  true. 

We  have  not  yet  discovered  what  electricity  is. 
and  until  we  know  what  it  is  we  cannot  hope  to 
explain  the  existence  of  magnetism  and  magnetic 
lines  of  force. 

Between  the  two  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet, 
or  of  an  electromagnet,  a  certain  action  takes 
place,  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt,  but  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  use  of  a  magnetic  needle.  It  is  this 
action,  or  strain,  in  the  surrounding  air,  or  ether, 
that  is  known  as  the  magnetic  field,  or  lines  of 
force.  A  magnetic  field  is  a  portion  of  the  area 
traversed  by  the  lines  of  force,  and  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  in  relation  to  electrical  apparatus. 

Lines  of  force,  in  the  absence  of  better  knowl- 
edge, is  a  force  that  passes  from  the  north  pole 
of  an  electromagnet  to  the  south  pole,  through 
the  air  in  curved  lines.  They  tend  to  take  the 
shortest  distance  in  passing  from  one  pole  to  an- 
other, but  on  account  of  their  number  they  crowd 
one  another  so  that  they  take  the  curved  form  be- 
tween poles. 

A  magnetic  needle  used  in  a  certain  way  enables 
us  to  see  the  effects  of  these  lines  of  force,  and 
from  the  knowledge  thus  gained  scientists  have 
been  able  to  produce  some  wonderful  devices 
based  upon  electromagnetism.  Telegraphy,  teleph- 
ony, wireless  telegraphy,  the  electric  generator 
and  the  electric  motor  all  depend  upon  electro- 
magnetism  for  their  action.  If  electromagnetism 
should  universally  fail  to  act  one  can  faintly  re- 
alize what  a  catastrophe  would  follow.  All  of 
these  utilities  would  be  deprived  of  their  life,  and 
the  world  would  be  suddenly  set  back  to  where 
it  was  before  electricity  was  discovered. 


Exchange  of  Free  Service  Illegal. 

Judge  Evan  A.  Evans,  acting  in  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Northern  District  Federal  Court 
of  Illinois  has  rendered  an  opinion  upholding  the 
ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  exchange  of  free  services  between  tele- 
graph companies  and  railroad  companies  is 
illegal.   

Handbook  for  Telegraph,  Telephone  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers 

'The  Electrical  Engineer's  Handbook"  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  telegraph  and  telephone  engineers 
to  have  handy  for  reference.  It  is  a  standard  work 
and  universally  recognized  as  accurate  and  authori- 
tative and  is  a  great  help  to  practicing  electrical 
engineers.  It  has  414  pages,  many  illustrations,  and 
measures  tfA  x  5  inches.  The  book  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information  and  contains  tables  which  are 
of  great  value. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated :  The 


metric  system;  chemistry  and  electrochemistry; 
magnetic  quantities;  laws  of  the  magnetic  circuit; 
condensers;  size  of  wire  for  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines ;  direct  current  generators  and  motors , 
There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
a  copy  of  this  book  because  it  contains  so  much 
valuable  information  for  the  practicing  engineer 
and  the  student,  and  the  matter  is  so  well  gotten 
up  and  the  illustrations  are  so  clear  and  correct 
that  one  can  rest  assured  that  he  has  the  best  in- 
formation obtainable.  This  is  one  of  the  books 
published  by  the  International  Textbook  Company. 
The  price  is  50  cents  per  copy.  Copies  are  for  sale 
by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway, 
New  York.   

INDUSTRIAL, 

The  J-C  Repeater. 

The  Jester-Cooper  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  re- 
ports that  the  demand  for  its  repeater  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  making  a  perma- 
nent place  for  itself  in  the  telegraph  business.  It 
is  a  direct  point  repeater  and  obviates  the  need  for 
a  local  battery.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and 
easy  to  adjust,  and  its  working  efficiency  is  at  the 
highest  attainable  point. 

This  repeater  is  in  use  by  the  United  States  War 
Department  and  by  many  of  the  principal  railroads. 

A  card  will  bring  a  descriptive  circular. 


The  Morse-Phillips  High-Speed  Telegraph. 

Inquiries  have  reached  us  regarding  the  Morse- 
Phillips  high-speed  telegraph  referred  to  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Phillips  Manufacturing  & 
Trading  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  For  the 
purpose  of  enlightenment  we  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  system. 

The  messages  to  be  sent  over  the  wire  are  first 
recorded  in  raised  telegraphic  characters  on  a 
strip  of  paper.  This  strip  is  then  run  through  a 
transmitting  machine  at  an  accelerated  rate  of 
speed.  At  the  distant  end  of  the  wire  the  received 
matter  again  comes  out  in  the  form  of  Morse 
characters  raised  on  a  strip  of  paper.  This  strip 
is  then  reproduced  on  local  sounders  at  varying 
rates  of  speed.  The  transcribing  operator  can 
vary  the  speed  of  the  tape  and  consequently  the 
characters  pass  through  the  machine  to  suit  him- 
self. He  can  stop  it  at  any  point,  and  can  pull  the 
tape  back  if  he  wants  it  repeated.  The  matter  re- 
corded on  the  tape  can  be  transmitted  at  once  or 
at  any  time  later.  The  reception  can  be  accom- 
plished directly  from  the  receiving  sounder  or 
the  incoming  messages  can  again  be  taken  on  a 
recorder  and  reproduced  at  any  speed  later.  In 
case  an  operator  has  any  other  duties  to  perform 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  switch  on  the  recorder  and  let 
it  take  care  of  itself  while  he  is  attending  to  other 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  lends  itself  very 
readily  to  the  teaching  of  telegraphy.  The  tape 
records  can  be  easily  made  by  an  expert,  and  in 
running  them  through  the  transmitter  the  speed 
can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  receive. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

JOINT  RESISTANCE  OF  CIRCUITS. — (Continued) 

Now,  since  the  joint  resistance  of  the  wires  is 
the  sum  of  their  respective  conductances,  their  joint 

1        1         1  3 
conductance  would  be  1  1  =  —  —  .5 

6       6        6  6 
That  is,  .5  mho  would  be  their  joint  conductance 

and  since,  again,  conductance  is  the  reciprocal,  or 

converse  of  resistance,  the  resistance  of  a  con- 

1 

ductor  having  a  conductance  of  .5  mho,  would  be  — 

ohm ;  that  is,  two  ohms.  In  other  words,  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  said  three  wires  in  multiple  would 
be  two  ohms. 

The  foregoing  would  be  stated,  according  to  the 
rule  for  finding  joint  resistance,  as  follows : 
1 

 =  2  ohms. 

1         1  1 

—  +  —  +  — 
6       6  6 

JOINT  RESISTANCE  AND  CONDUCTANCE. 

Having  the  foregoing  in  mind,  the  explanation 
of  the  law  of  joint  resistance  of  conductors  in  "mul- 
tiple" (or  "parallel")  will  become  plain.  It  vir- 
tually resolves  itself  into  this :  First,  find  the  sum 
of  the  conductances  of  conductors  whose  resistances 
are  known,  and  then  ascertain  the  reciprocal  of  the 
sum  of  those  conductances,  which  will  be  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  conductors. 

The  formula  for  finding  the  joint  resistance  of 
two  circuits,  R  and  r  in  multiple  is  generally  stated 
thus : 

R  X  r 

  =  joint  resistance, 

R  +  r 

or,  for  example,  assuming  R  to  have  a  resistance  of 
20  ohms ;  r  a  resistance  of  10  ohms, 
20  X  10 

 =  X  =  joint  resistance. 

20  +  10 

This  formula  is  simply  the  result  of  working  out 
the  foregoing  rule.    For  example,  as  before,  the 

1  1 
conductance  of  R  will  be  —  mho;  that  of  r,  — 

20  20 
mho,  consequently,  their  joint  conductance  will  be 
1         1  11 

 !  or  1  which,  by  addition  of  frac- 

20       to       R  r 


20+10      R  +  r 
tions,  is  found  to  be  equal  to  or  = 

20  X  10      R  X  r 
joint  conductance.    Then,  as  joint  conductance  is 
the  converse  of  joint  resistance,  the  latter,  for  two 
circuits,  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  just 

R  X  r 

stated:   ;   that  is,  the  joint  resistance  of 

R  +  r 

two  circuits  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  re- 
spective resistances  divided  by  their  sum. 

The  joint  resistance  of  several  circuits  may  also 
be  ascertained  by  aid  of  the  latter  formula,  by  first 
calculating  the  joint  resistance  of  two  of  the  cir- 
cuits and  then  using  that  result  as  if  it  were  the 
resistance  of  one  wire  wherewith  to  find  the  joint 
resistance  of  three  wires,  and  the  joint  resistance 
of  three  wires  may  then  be  utilized  to  find  the  joint 
resistance  of  four  wires,  and  so  on. 

(To  be  continued) 


Telephony. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  TELEPHONE 
CIRCUITS  (Continued). 

In  the  common  battery  system  a  condenser  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  telephone  operator's 
receiver,  serving  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first 
place  the  condenser  prevents  direct  current  from 
flowing  through  the  receiver.  When  the  operator 
intends  to  talk  or  listen  to  a  subscriber  she  throws 
a  switch,  called  the  "listening  key,"  which  connects 
her  receiver  and  this  condenser  across  the  line.  As 
there  is  a  direct  current  pressure  on  the  line  at  all 
times  a  direct  current  would  flow  through  the  re- 
ceiver on  the  operation  of  this  key  if  it  were  not 
for  the  condenser.  This  might  cause  injury  to  the 
receiver  in  two  ways ;  it  might  strengthen  the  mag- 
net sufficiently  to  pull  the  diaphragm  over  against 
the  pole  faces  and  prevent  its  vibration,  or  it  might 
weaken  the  magnet  and  reduce  the  tendency  of  the 
diaphragm  to  vibrate.  In  the  second  place,  by  lim- 
iting the  quantity  or  duration  of  the  direct  current 
which  would  flow  on  the  operation  of  the  listening 
key,  the  condenser  reduces  a  very  annoying  click 
which  is  heard  in  the  receiver  when  the  key  is 
thrown. 

A  very  interesting  function  is  performed  by  the 
condenser  used  in  series  with  the  primary  of  the 
operator's  induction  coil  in  the  common  battery 
system.  In  this  circuit  the  battery  current  for  the 
operator's  transmitter  goes  from  the  battery  through 
a  retardation  coil,  the  transmitter  and  the  primary 
of  the  induction  coil  back  to  the  battery  (see 
Fig.  1).    The  function  of  the  retardation  coil  is  to 


fig.  1. 


prevent  talking  current  from  going  through  the 
battery,  as  in  that  case  the  conversation  would  be 
overheard  on  all  lines  using  the  battery,  or  on  all  lines 
centering  in  the  exchange.  A  condenser  is  con- 
nected across  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil 
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forming  an  easy  path  for  the  high  frequency  talk- 
ing current  without  causing  a  loss  of  direct  current. 

The  talking  current  produced  in  the  operator's 
transmitter  flows  in  a  closed  circuit  including  the 
transmitter,  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil  and 
the  condenser.  The  energy  which  supplies  this  talk- 
ing current  comes  from  the  condenser,  which 
charges  and  discharges  very  rapidly,  taking  up  or 
supplying  the  changes  in  current  caused  by  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  trans- 
mitter. In  this  way*  the  condenser  enables  the 
operator  to  talk  to  a  subscriber  without  the  talking 
current  produced  by  her  transmitter  traversing  the 
battery  and  being  overheard  by  some  other  person 
using  the  battery  at  the  same  time. 

(To  be  continued) 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

CLOSED  OSCILLATING  OR  PRIMARY  CIRCUIT. 

The  actions  taking  place  in  the  closed  circuit  as 
a  whole  are  as  follows:  The  condenser  begins  to 
get  its  charge  at  the  beginning  of  each  alternation, 
as  at  points  A,  C.  E,  etc.,  of  Fig.  1  (August  1  issue), 
and  reaches  such  a  potential  as  to  cause  its  discharge 
across  the  gap  and  through  the  inductance  at  the 
peaks  of  the  curve,  as  at  points  B,  D,  etc.  The  con- 
denser is,  so  to  speak,  a  reservoir  which  is  filled 
and  discharged  1,000  times  per  second  in  a  500- 
cycle  alternator  set.    In  the  accompanying  Fig.  1 


1  1  1  1 

J— nfcc-s^-l  1  I 

!  I  1  1 

-V  ^  %P  

FIG.  I. 

the  upper  curve  represents  the  500-cycle  alternating 
current  delivered  by  the  transformer  secondary  to 
the  condenser,  which  is  charged  thereby ;  the  lower 
curve  represents  the  discharge  of  the  condenser, 
producing  damped  wave  trains  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  oscillations,  each  train  lasting  a  few  millionths 
or  hundred-thousandths  of  a  second,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2  and  3  (April  16  issue).  In  order  to  be  able 
to  show  the  wave  trains  at  all  in  the  accompanying 
figure  their  duration  must  be  shown  much  exag- 
gerated as  compared  with  the  intervals  between 
them.    Thus,  if  the  period  of  each  complete  oscil- 

1 

lation  in  the  train  were    second  and  there 

500,000 

were  twenty-five  oscillations  in  the  train,  each  train 

25  1 

would  persist  for   second,  or   sec- 

500,000  20,000 
ond,  or  the  duration  of  each  wave  train  is  only  one- 
twentieth  of  that  between  successive  trains. 

It  must  be  noted  that  although  the  transformer 
secondary  is  connected  to  the  closed  oscillating  cir- 
cuit, as  shown  in  Fig.  3  (June  1  issue),  it  takes 


no  part  in  the  oscillations  of  this  circuit.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  period  of  the  circuit  of 
transformer  secondary  and  closed  circuit  capacity 
is  so  long  (in  fractions  of  a  second)  on  account  of 
the  large  secondary  inductance  that  the  wave  train 
in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit  has  been  completed 
before  the  transformer  secondary  circuit  has  had 
time  to  complete  a  part  of  one  of  its  own  slow 
oscillations.  The  period  or  frequency  of  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  closed  circuit  is  thus  independent  of 
the  transformer  circuit. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Why  will  a  voltmeter  or  ammeter  not  record  the 
peak  or  amplitude  value  of  a  varying  voltage  or 
current  ? 

What  part  of  the  peak  value  of  a  sine  curve  will 
they  record? 

What  instrument  is  used  to  indicate  the  frequency 
of  an  alternating  current,  and  what  are  the  essen- 
tial features  of  construction  of  the  instrument? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  certain  relays,  pole- 
changers,  etc.,  require  a  different  adjustment  than 
does  a  similar  pattern  on  the  same  table.  Hence 
you  may  often  be  compelled  to  vary  adjustments. 
Of  course,  the  instructions  contained  in  certain 
specifications  state  the  best  adjustments  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint  and  as  such  should  be  fol- 
lowed, but  if  the  eye,  ear,  etc.,  suggests  a  slight 
variation,  make  the  necessary  change  and  do  not 
think  a  slight  variation  will  destroy  the  circuit's 
capacity.  It  will  most  surely  help.  Such  condi- 
tions alluded  to  are  the  position  of  magnets ;  the 
width  of  points,  etc.  It  has  been  stated  by  many 
that  points  on  a  direct-point  relay  that  have  been 
set  very  close  for  automatic  work  will  often  prove 
very  poor  transmitters  when  being  operated  man- 
ually. Therefore,  if  your  points  are  very  close, 
and  there  is  too  much  complaint,  try  them  slight- 
ly wider.  After  you  experiment  a  few  times  on 
such  cases  you  will  be  able  to  apply  the  remedy 
most  efficiently.  Never  grow  listless  or  discour- 
aged. If  some  days  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong,  keep  after  things  and  try  to  forget  the 
unpleasant,  or  unsuccessful  ones.  If  we  never 
had  any  sorrow,  it  is  said  our  lives  would  have 
too  much  sameness,  thereby  losing  variety.  To 
try  and  keep  busy  is  a  good  cure  for  the  blues. 

In  going  over  your  sets,  if  there  are  found  any 
loose  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  stop  and  fix  them 
at  once  if  it  is  practicable.  If  you  have  more 
urgent  work,  do  it,  but  do  not  say :  "I'll  fix  that 
tomorrow,"  for  tomorrow  may  be  yesterday,  or 
last  week,  when  next  you  see  it,  if  the  thing  has 
not  fallen  to  pieces  before  then.  Keep  the  re- 
peater tables  clean  and  put  in  as  much  time  as 
you  can  to  polish  things.  If  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  certain  it  is  that  "Omy,"  will  make 
them  shine.  Don't  forget  that  a  visit  to  the  floor 
jumpers  will  often  show  you  sounders  improperly 
adjusted ;  holes  worn  in  directly  under  the  lower 
stop  bolt :  screws  loose  under  the  base.  etc. 
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Portable  Signal  Outfit 

It  is  well  known,  says  the  General  Electric  Re- 
view,  that  even  an  ordinary  oil  lantern  can  be  seen 
many  miles  on  a  clear  night.  If  the  effective  size 
and  intensity  of  such  a  light  is  greatly  increased  its 
visibility  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  Tests 
were  conducted  some  time  ago  in  which,  by  the  use 
of  a  12-candle-power  Mazda  lamp  operated  by 
four  ordinary  dry  cells  and  backed  by  a  10-inch 
Mangin  mirror,  signals  were  transmitted  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  and  read  without  the  use  of  glasses. 
As  a  result  of  these  tests,  a  portable  signal  pro- 


ne. I — PORTABLE  SIGNAL  OUTFIT. 

jector  has  been  developed,  consisting  of  a  6-volt, 
1  ^-ampere,  12  candle-power  Edison  Mazda  C  lamp, 
an  11-inch  glass  parabolic  mirror  and  a  container 
for  the  two,  equipped  with  a  telegraph  key  for 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit.  Another  form 
of  this  projector  has  the  battery  and  key  in  a  sep- 
arate casing. 

This  device  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 


FIG.   2 — PORTABLE  SIGNAL  OUTFIT  WITH   TELEGRAPH  KEY. 


Coast  Guard  service.  All  their  ships  and  stations 
are  being  equipped  with  them.  The  outfits  weigh 
h>ut  a  few  pounds  and  can  be  set  up  and  operated 
in  the  station,  or  a  patrolman  can  take  them  out  on 
tHe  beach  with  him  to  signal  ships  or  other  stations 
rniles  away. 

These  signals  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
secret,  as  only  those  directly  in  the  path  of  the 


beam  can  read  their  flashes  at  any  appreciable 
distance. 

A  very  simple  signal  projector  having  a  range 
of  some  twenty-five  miles  could  be  easily  made.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  box  twelve  inches  long  and 
five  inches  square.  This  box  contains  a  five-inch 
Mangin  mirror.  At  the  focal  point  of  this  mirror 
is  mounted  a  6-volt,  1^2-ampere  Mazda  C  lamp 
having  a  maximum  concentration  filament.  In  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  box  are  four  standard 
dry  batteries  connected  in  series  and  to  the  lamp 
through  a  standard  telegraph  key.  Fig.  2  shows 
such  a  device.   


New  Book  on  Experiments. 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  delight  in  making 
experiments  along  some  lines?  Experiments  in 
chemistry,  mechanics  and  electricity  have  a  fascina- 
tion for  most  all  young  men,  and  their  interest  in 
this  use  of  their  time  becomes  more  intense  when 
they  are  directed  in  their  work  by  a  competent 
teacher. 

Such  a  teacher  is  found  in  a  book  just  published 
by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Edelman,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  well 
known  as  a  wireless  expert  and  author  of  books 
pertaining  to  wireless  work.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  "Experiments/'  and  the  work  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  young  minds  who  have  a  desire 
to  learn  by  doing  things. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  progress  and  includes  selected,  grouped  and 
graded  experiments  in  science,  physics,  chem- 
istry, electricity,  wireless  communication  and  com- 
mercial experiments.  It  gives  practical  instruc- 
tions and  working  directions  and  is  completely  il- 
lustrated with  tables,  etc. 

The  volume  contains  thirty-four  chapters  and 
the  subjects  of  a  few  of  these  are  enumerated  be- 
low to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work: 
Simple  experiments  in  chemistry;  electroplat- 
ing: electrochemistry;  small  electric  motors; 
electric  heating  experiments;  electromagnetic 
experiments ;  wireless  telegraphy,  wireless  teleph- 
ony and  control  apparatus ;  experimental  aero- 
nautics; science  and  invention;  essential  processes 
in  an  experiment ;  how  to  conduct  original  research ; 
testing;  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  partial 
list  that  the  book  is  of  an  original  plan  and  has 
brought  together  in  one  volume  a  great  many  facts 
in  experimental  work  that  are  scattered  through 
many  books  and  other  works  of  reference. 

*  Mr.  Edelman  has  given  in  this  'book  information 
that  will  meet  with  high  appreciation  by  ambitious 
young  men  who  are  eager  to  understand  and  solve 
problems  encountered  in  the  various  lines  mentioned. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50  per  copy,  and 
copies  may  be  purchased  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Another  New  Use  for  Messengers. — District 
messenger  boys  are  now  frequently  called  to  weed 
gardens  and  become  embryo  farmers.  The  tele- 
graph companies  are  endeavoring  to  make  operators 
of  the  messengers;  now  the  public  is  stepping  in 
and  trying  to  make  farmers  of  them. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Mr.  Hayes  Convalescing. 

Jeff  W.  Hayes,  who  has  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, is  at  present  in  the  hospital  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  has  undergone  an  operation  for  rupture. 
We  have  interesting  data  from  M'r.  Hayes'  pen 
prepared  in  advance,  so  our  readers  will  not  lose 
any  portion  of  his  stories  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate event. 

While  convalescing  Mr.  Hayes  is  having  his  new 
book,  "The  Pleiades  Club,"  published,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  September  1.  The 
new  book  is  unique  in  style  and  romantic  and  im- 
aginary in  its  spirit,  but  containing  a  wondrous 
lesson  to  all  its  readers.  Copies  of  the  book  can  be 
had  at  50  cents  each  by  addressing  J.  W.  Hayes, 
5355  Glenwood  Avenue,  Chicago.  . 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Thunderbolt  Express,  on  its  voyage 
through  space,  between  the  earth  and  the  planet 
Mars,  was  signaled  from  several  way  stations 
en  route  and  the  following  gentlemen  took  first- 
class  passage  to  Mars :  Charles  Deforest,  Henry 
F.  Carroll,  Billy  Birkett,  H.  L.  Childress,  Miss 
Dode  Aspwell,  Charles  F.  Holderman,  John  Egan, 
of  Sacramento,  Carrie  Cox,  of  Salt  Lake,  O.  F. 
Stowe,  of  Cleveland,  and  Edward  White,  of  Port- 
land, Ore.  These  gentlemen  had  learned  of  Com- 
modore Haines*  expedition  but  they  had  been 
"too  busy"  to  take  advantage  of  the  Commodores' 
invitation  to  take  passage  on  his  car.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  little  party  had  many  joyous  an- 
ecdotes to  relate  of  their  varied  experiences  "out 
in  the  skies,"  between  the  earth  and  Mars.  A  re- 
ception was  accorded  them  upon  their  arrival  on 
Mars,  and  all  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  their 
old  friends  and  colleagues.  A  tri-weekly  express 
train  had  been  established  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  and  a  hegira  to  the  latter  planet  was 
quite  large,  showing  conclusively  that  it  only 
requires  a  "way  short"  to  set  the  pace  for  Mars' 
former  star  boarders.  Some  of  the  people  who 
left  with  the  Electric  Express  on  August  12  were 
Jay  Gould,  D.  Doran,  James  Fisk,  Russell  Sage, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  several  other  former 
notables  and  millionaires  of  New  York.  A  few 
of  these  gentlemen  wished  to  have  their  lives  in- 
sured against  any  overt  act  by  pirates  who  might 
undertake  to  intercept  them  en  route,  but  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Dewitt  Talmage,  who  were 
also  of  the  party,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  asking 
them  what  they  were  afraid  to  lose.  "You  have 
no  bodies,  you  have  no  gold  or  silver,  you  should 
have  no  earthly  desires,  you  know  your  immortal 
spirit  is  safe  in  God's  omnipresence,  then  get  on 
and  forget  all  of  your  apprehensions." 

This  little  speech  had  a  wonderful  effect  and 
the  party  glided  out  to  their  mystic  home  on 
Tupiter  amid  the  acclamations  of  those  left  behind. 
The  Electric  Express  was  as  speedy  almost  as 
thought,  and  seven  hours  later  the  train  rolled 


into  the  newly  improvised  union  depot  on  the 
planet  Jupiter,  where  they  were  greeted  by  their 
great,  great  grand  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
welcomed  them  to  their  new  home.  All  of  the 
former  Mars  contingent  were  present  to  assist  in 
the  festivities  about  to  ensue,  which  went  to  show 
that  there  is  never  anything  lost  in  God's  eco- 
nomic universe. 

Jupiter's  four  moons  were  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  the  newcomers,  Jay  Gould  remarking 
that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
effecting  a  corner  on  electric  illuminating,  and 
Russell  Sage  nodded  his  sage  head  at  Gould's 
wise  remark. 

Telegraphic  communications  were  sent  to  the 
planet  Mars  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Gould  party.  "That  is  not  the  first  time  that  Jay 
Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  rode  on  a  train  without  pay- 
ing their  fare,  and  I  don't  believe  that  the  con- 
ductor will  be  fired  for  carrying  a  deadhead,"  said 
Jules  Guthridge.  "And  now  we  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  ride  the  breakbeam,  either,"  remarked 
several  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

Solomon,  who  was  present  in  all  his  glory,  was 
now  invited  by  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Military  Telegraph  Corps  to  deliver  an  address 
which  would  be  transmitted  telegraphically  to  the 
slackers  of  North  America,  exhorting  them  to 
mend  their  ways.  Solomon,  however,  replied  that 
he  could  not  add  anything  further  to  the  remarks 
and  expostulations  of  the  American  press,  which, 
he  believed,  was  amply  able  to  cope  with  that 
particular  subject. 

It  was  then  announced  by  the  first  man  and 
woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  that  a  grand  ball  would 
be  given  at  the  Morse  Auditorium  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  which  would  be  an  entertainment 
for  all  nations  and  races  who  once  upon  a  time 
dwelt  on  Mother  Earth.  The  music  for  the  oc- 
casion  would  embrace  the  primitive  musical  in- 
struments of  the  far-off  Esquimaux  on  the  North, 
the  Kamschatkan  fiddle,  the  Patagonia  banjo, 
the  Chinese  tom-tom,  the  Ethiopia  ding-a-ling, 
besides  the  more  interesting  violin  and  piano 
forte  of  modern  educated  society.  Adam  was  dele- 
gated to  play  the  part  of  old  Dan  Tucker,  and 
the  whole  population  of  Jupiter  smiled  as  this 
iact  was  announced. 

More  of  this  romantic  story  will  be  told  in  sub- 
sequent editions  of  this  journal. 


The  following  names  of  Confederate  military 
telegraphers  have  been  proposed  for  admission  to 
the  Pleiades  Club: 

James  S.  Burruss,  N.  C.  Pamplin,  Joseph  Mc- 
Govern,  Lee  A.  Angel,  John  Bragg,  John  \V. 
Brown,  Junius  Potts,  Allan  Howard,  John  Crow- 
ley and  Joseph  W.  Kates. 

Burruss  was  with  General  Jubal  A.  Earley  in 
the  fighting  around  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  at 
Appomattox.  Union  operator,  Ed.  Schemerhorn. 
arranged  the  parole  for  him.  They  met  again 
about  1885. 

N.  C.  Pamplin  was  operator  for  General  Lee. 
and  a  grand  operator,  and  a  marvel  with  his  pen. 
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Joseph  McGovern  was  at  Appomattox  also.  He 
was  a  miserable  sender  and  knew  it,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  to  send  a  long  special  to  Pamplin, 
who  did  not  break  him  at  all.  At  the  end  of  the 
special  McGovern  said:  "Nick,  you  are  a  fine  op- 
erator."  Nick  replied :  "Joe,  it  behooves  me  to  be." 

Potts  did  a  great  deal  of  tapping  on  United 
States  wires  for  the  Confederacy.  John  Crowley 
was  chief  operator  for  the  Confederate  force  and 
managed  to  escape  Appomattox  and  reached 
Lynchburg. 

Joseph  W.  Kates  had  charge  of  Confederate 
mines  in  Charleston  harbor  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  was  General  Beauregard's  operator 
around  Charleston.  John  W.  Brown  was  opera- 
tor at  Fort  Pulaski,  between  Savannah  and  the 
ocean,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  fort.  He 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time. 


Mistaken  Identity. 

A  severe  storm  prevailing  in  the  Northwest 
had  devastated  the  telegraph  wires  between  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  telegraph  company  to  engage 
the  services  of  its  peaceful,  but  untiring  competi- 
tor, viz. :  Uncle  Sam's  fast  mail,  to  assist  in  bridg- 
ing over  the  trouble.  A  bundle  of  messages  was 
to  be  sent  to  a  convenient  office  on  the  other  side 
of  the  break,  and  the  stars  of  the  office  were  de- 
tailed to  make  a  copy  of  the  business.  Every- 
body knows  how  easy  it  is  to  turn  back  a  duplex, 
so  that  the  sending  operator's  manipulations  will 
not  go  further  than  the  receiving  instrument  on 
the  same  table. 

"Judge"  Lawrence  Connell,  who  was  called 
"Judge,"  because  he  at  one  time  had  been  judge 
of  a  horse  race,  was  detailed  to  do  the  receiving, 
and  Ben  Durkee,  once  the  champion  telegraph 
operator  of  the  world,  sat  down  to  do  the  send- 
ing. Ben  was  a  very  lively  sender  and  started 
out  at  a  rapid  gait,  but  the  "Judge"  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Mr.  Durkee  signed  the  let- 
ter "E"  in  sending  this  business,  and  had  trans- 
mitted thirty  or  forty  messages  when  Con- 
nell looked  over  at  him  and  artlessly  inquired : 
"I  wonder  who  the  darned  fool  is  up  at  Vancou- 
ver who  signs  'E.'  "  It  had  not  dawned  upon  the 
"Judge"  that  "E"  was  sitting  just  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  him. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

W.  A.  Holub,  transfer  agent,  in  the  service 
thirty-five  years,  has  just  returned  from  vaca- 
tion. 

Samuel  Heroux,  call  clerk,  in  the  service  since 
1869,  is  at  present  away  on  vacation.  "Sam's" 
service  goes  away  back  to  Gen.  Anson  Stager's 
time. 

Miss  Steinbrecher,  of  Manager  Mink's  office,  is 
contemplating  taking  her  second  trio  to  the  Coast 
in  the  near  future,  while  W.  T.  Griffin,  of  Mana- 
ger Mink's  staff,  expects  to  visit  his  son  Gerald, 
the  famous  Irish  singer,  who  is  now  in  New 
York  after  a  tour  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Philippines. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal 

Mr.  E.  P.  Tully,  manager  of  the  New  York 
office,  is  taking  a  two  weeks'  rest. 

C.  E.  Stump,  manager  of  the  Dock  Street  (Phila- 
delphia) Postal  office,  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor 
while  on  his  way  to  Woods  Hole  and  Nantucket, 
Mass.  Mr.  Stump  visits  these  locations  every  year 
while  on  vacation.  While  in  New  York  he  called 
on  his  numerous  friends,  including  Managers  Ruffer 
and  Donovan  of  the  New  York  City  branch  offices. 

C.W.Pearson,  the  old-time  and  military  telegra- 
pher, manager  of  the  446  Columbus  Avenue  office, 
has  a  son  with  the  boys  in  France.  If  he  makes  as 
fine  a  record  as  his  father  did  during  the  Civil  War 
he  will  return  to  the  United  States  with  many 
decorations. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

Thomas  M.  Brennan,  chief  clerk,  left  on  vacation 
August  25,  to  be  absent  two  weeks. 

Donald  McDonald,  formerly  of  the  bookkeeping 
department,  is  now  a  gunner  on  a  United  States 
transport  to  France.  He  is  a  son  of  R.  C.  McDon- 
ald, an  old-time  telegrapher,  and  Catherine  Lahey, 
who  were  married  from  195  Broadway.  R.  C. 
McDonald  is  doing  his  bit  for  the  government  by 
acting  as  a  censor  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

F.  V.  Houston,  a  member  of  the  night  operating 
force,  died  August  17. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  this  office  were  Miss 
Josephine  Draddy,  clerk  from  the  Commercial  News 
Department,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Guy  Dickey,  Com- 
mercial News  Department  operator,  Commercial  Ex- 
change, Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Seikichi  Miyai,  electrical  en- 
gineer, Tokyo,  Japan;  C.  H.  Addison,  formerly 
chief  operator  at  Detroit,  now  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

On  August  19  the  Service  Department  Baseball 
Club  defeated  the  Multiplex  Department  by  a  score 
of  7  to  o,  and  on  August  26  the  Service  Department 
defeated  the  Clerical  Department  by  a  score  of 
10  to  1.  The  Service  Department  Club  is  now  in 
the  lead  in  the  league  championship. 

In  our  issue  of  August  16  we  recorded  the  fact 
that  J.  E.  Palmer,  an  old-time  and  veteran  telegra- 
pher, father  of  G.  E.  Palmer,  chief  operator  of  the 
main  office,  and  of  J.  R.  Palmer,  inspector  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  had  been  retired  from  further  ser- 
vice on  August  1.  Mr.  Palmer  will  make  his  home  at 
Pelchertown,  Mass.,  which  is  about  200  miles  from 
Kirby,  Vt.,  where  he  was  born  in  1842.  Mr. 
Palmer  learned  telegraphy  at  Pittsburgh  and  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  that  city.  In  1883  Mr. 
Palmer  went  West,  hc!uln$>  me  position  of  man- 
ager at  various  offices  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Divisions  of  the  company.  He  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh about  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Palmer  opened 
the  first  office  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  in  1868.  His 
numerous  friends  unite  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
live  many  years  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  retirement. 
He  had  been  identified  with  the  Western  Union 
interests  for  forty-nine  years,  during  over  thirty 
years  of  which  time  he  represented  the  interests  of 
this  publication  wherever  he  happened  to  be  located. 
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Philadelphia  Postal 

Aurora  currents  were  detected  on  wires  extend- 
ing westward  out  of  Philadelphia  on  several  days 
between  August  9  and  15.  The  effect  was  similar 
to  that  noticed  in  September,  1909,  but  not  as  severe. 

Herbert  T.  McNichol,  son  of  night  chief  operator 
J.  A.  McNichol,  who  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps 
Reserves,  is  now  located  with  the  first  telegraph 
battalion  "Somewhere  in  France." 

Among  the  new  arrivals  here  are  John  J.  Zim- 
merman, Michael  Pennacchio,  Wm.  R.  Bechtel, 
George  H.  Cooper  and  John  Colbert. 

Manager  George  F.  Lord,  of  our  Pottsville,  Pa., 
office,  was  quietly  married  to  Miss  Eva  Wisner,  of 
Pottsville,  August  20. 

Those  who  have  returned  from  their  vacations 
are:  Assistant  wire  chief  Charles  S.  Almes,  city 
foreman  W.  M.  Fitzgerald,  timekeeper  Miss  Mabel 
Murphy  and  chief  operator's  clerk  Miss  Linnie 
Eisenhart. 

Josiah  W.  Dyer,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years 
manager  of  the  American  District  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph and  Cable  companies  at  Philadelphia,  died 
on  August  21  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  this  city, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Dyer  was  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  and  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
known  telegraph  men  in  the  country.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter,  who  is  well  known  by  the 
Philadelphia  telegraphers.  Mr.  Dyer  learned  teleg- 
raphy when  a  boy,  in  1856,  as  messenger  for  the 
House  Printing  Telegraph  Company  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  when  still  quite  a  young  man  was  given 
charge  of  an  office  on  a  line  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  that  consisted  of  one  wire.  When 
the  first  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid  he  copied  the  con- 
gratulatory messages  between  Queen  Victoria  and 
President  Buchanan,  posting  them  in  the  office 
window,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  the 
occasion.  The  commencement  of  the  Civil  War 
found  Mr.  Dyer  stationed  at  Perryville,  Md.,  for- 
warding telegrams  from  there  to  Annapolis  by  boat, 
telegraphic  communication  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  secessionists.  While  superintendent  of  the 
Rankers  and  Brokers  Telegraph  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia from  1865  to  1871  he  operated  the  same  on 
cooperative  principles  successfully  for  one  year. 
From  1871  to  1881  he  served  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  managing  several  branch 
offices.  He  then  devoted  his  entire  energies  in  de- 
veloping patents.  In  1885  he  reentered  the  tele- 
graph service  as  manager  of  the  Bankers  and  Mer- 
chants Telegraph  Company  until  that  company  was 
absorbed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  return- 
ing to  the  Western  Union  for  a  short  period  until 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  American  District 
and  Postal  Company's  office  at  Third  and  Chestnut 

Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
T.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Streets.  During  his  telegraph  career  he  has  been 
expert  on  the  House,  Hughes  and  combination 
printing  and  Morse  systems.  Mr.  Dyer  introduced 
the  Laws  system  of  tickers  to  furnish  the  gold  quo- 
tations in  Philadelphia.  While  devoted  to  business 
Mr.  Dyer  was  never  too  busy  to  find  time  to  counsel 
or  assist  other  young  men  just  starting  their  careers. 
The  facilities  that  the  public  enjoys  today  are 
due  to  the  efforts  of  many  earnest  workers,  of  whom 
Mr.  Dyer  was  one,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone.  During  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia  in  1876  Mr.  Dyer  was  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  service  at  the  exposition. 

Boston  Western  Union. 

John  W.  Kane,  formerly  day  operator  at  the 
local  "weather  observatory  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  answer  the  call  to  the  colors,  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  with  his  folks  at  South  Bos- 
ton, having  just  returned  from  France. 

The  Western  Union  Educational  Society  has  a 
membership  in  the  three  hundreds,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  have  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  navy. 

Mike  King  and  Joseph  Stanton  have  resigned 
to  enter  the  Signal  Service. 

There  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  operators  at 
Harvard  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  sent  "some 
where."  In  the  telegraph  business  there  are  no 
slackers.   

Dallas  Western  Union. 

H.  L.  Browne  of  this  office  has  been  appointed 
chief  operator  of  the  Houston  office  to  succeed 
A.  W.  Craighead,  advanced  to  the  position  of 
division  wire  chief. 

H.  L.  Rohling,  wire  chief  at  Houston,  has  been 
appointed  wire  chief  at  Dallas,  and  T.  H.  Chase 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  wire  chief  vacancy 
in  the  Houston  office.  These  changes  followed 
the  resignation  of  I.  D.  Hough,  division  wire 
chief,  to  become  superintendent  of  telegraph  of 
the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  System  as  previ 
ously  announced  in  these  columns. 
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J.  B.  TALTAVALL,  -  -  -  Publiaher  to  advance,  and  not  tie  themselves  down  to  the 
253  Broadway,  new  York.  instrument,  should  join  the  increasingly  large 
 t.  *•  taltavall,  Editor.   cjass  studying  the  various  educational  articles 

cable  ax>dress:  "TeieMge"  New  York.  now  running  in  this  paper.   These  articles  cover 
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order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  enclosed  in  an  envelope..  By   ,i  „  tr        /.  . i  • .   ,  • 

the  latter  method  money  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  so  remitted  are  therefore  authoritative. 

any  NEWSD^LER^deCTUnited  State,  or  Canada  can  obtain  We  frequently  receive  letters  commending  the 

copies^of  Tklbgiaph  ahd  Tbxjwhowi  Act  through  the  Amer-  educational  work  we  are  carrying  on,  yet  we  fear 

backnumber^o^Jis  j^urna?  three  or  more  months  old  will  be  that  many  young  people  do  not  realize  what  ad- 

yWd/Yo  ^fl?          c^^M  vantages  and  benefits  they  are  missing  by  not  giv- 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cenu  per  copy.   nig  more  earnest  attention  to  the  efforts  we  are 
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have  knowledge  and  the  only  way  to  acquire 

Electrolysis.  knowledge  is  to  study. 

The  plant  department  of  the  Western  Union  We  wish  to  impress  upon  our  studious  readers 
Telegraph  Company  has  just  issued  specifications  the  importance  of  the  articles  published  in  each 
on  the  subject  of  electrolysis,  which,  for  clearness  issue  under  the  head  of  'Educational."  They 
of  expression  and  completeness  of  scope,  give  deserve  the  most  careful  study,  and  these,  to- 
the  pamphlet  the  character  of  a  textbook.  In  this  gether  with  our  articles  on  Efficiency  Engineer- 
issue  we  began  the  publication  of  these  specifica-  ing  in  the  Telegraph  Service,"  form  the  most 
tions  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  they  will  be  complete  course  of  instruction  ever  offered  to 
received  by  electrical  engineers  with  much  satis-  telegraphers, 
faction,  since  they  brin^  the  subject  up  to  date. 

Electrolysis  as  an  engineering  problem  was  un- 
known before  the  advent  of  electric  railways,  but 
when  these  appeared  and  began  to  use  grounded 
return  circuits  trouble  at  once  began  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  underground  cable  sheaths  and  other  me- 
tallic structures  by  the  subtle  enemy. 


The  Submarine  Problem. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Allies,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  submarine  menace,  is  some  means  of 
discovering  the  presence  of  these  agents  of  de- 
struction and  avoiding  them  when  their  presence 
is  known.  Naturally  the  use  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  often  suggested  as  possible  means 
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of  meeting  the  situation,  but  many  of  these  sug- 
gestions come  from  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  first  principles. 

Magnetism  has  been  carefully  studied  for  many 
years  and  the  laws  governing  its  application  may 
be  found  in  any  book  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
a  general  misconception  regarding  the  electrifi- 
cation of  water  and  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  of 
deflecting  torpedoes  from  their  course,  or  arrest- 
ing their  motion  by  magnetism,  is  an  attractive 
one,  but  nothing  of  any  promise  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped, and  as  far  as  "charging  the  sea  with  elec- 
tricity" is  concerned,  to  effect  a  similar  purpose, 
nothing  of  any  merit  has  yet  been  accomplished. 
The  use  of  alternating  or  pulsating  currents 
seems  to  offer  greater  possibilities,  and  any  one 
experimenting  along  this  line  has  a  better  chance 
of  evolving  something  of  promise. 


Avoid  Discouragement 

We  are  many,  times  told  in  the  course  of  a  year 
by  members  of  the  profession  that  in  these  busy 
days  there  is  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  the 
writers  to  forge  ahead;  that  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  worth  working  for; 
and  that  the  higher  positions  are  handed  to  fa- 
vorites. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  opinion  is 
entertained  by  a  large  number  of  employes,  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  such  is  the 
case.  To  prove  to  the  contrary  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  into  the  careers  of  those  who  occupy  the 
higher  positions  in  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and 
the  railroad  service. 

Everyone  knows  that  most  of  the  presidents  and 
executive  officials  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
were  former  telegraph  operators.  We  need  go  no 
further  on  that  point  except  to  add  that  history 
repeats  jtself  and  twenty-five  years  from  now  we 
will  find  that  the  officials  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tions were  former  telegraph  operators. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  telegraph.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton, 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, was  a  telephone  clerk ;  Mr.  Edward  Reynolds, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  was  a  telegraph  op- 
erator in  a  branch  office;  vice-presidents  J.  C. 
Willever,  G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  and 
their  associates,  of  the  Western  LTnion  Telegraph 
Company,  were  either  telegraph  operators  or  clerks ; 
vice-presidents  Chas.  C.  Adams,  Chas.  P.  Bruch  and 
W.  I.  Capen,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany, were  telegraph  operators;  all  of  the  general 
managers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  all  of  the  general  superintendents  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  began  their  busi- 
ness careers  as  operators.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
superintendents. 

The  telephone  is  not  even  an  exception.  Mr. 
Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
general  manager  of  the  Long  Distance  Lines,  were 
former  tele^ranh  operators.  wprp  ^Iso  Mr.  H.  T. 
Pettengill,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Telegraph 


and  Telephone  Company ;  Mr.  B.  E.  Sunny,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Gentry,  president  of  the  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  and  many  others. 

The  man  who  possesses  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  him  to  forge  ahead  does  not  de- 
serve promotion  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will 
not  secure  it  while  he  entertains  these  ideas.  Such 
beliefs  drag  a  man  down,  when  he  ought  to  have 
thoughts  that  will  elevate  him.  They  are  an  ad- 
mission of  failure  at  the  outset. 

Every  man  who  is  ambitious  should  set  his  aim 
and  keep  it  constantly  in  view.  He  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  failure  of  others, 
but  keep  right  ahead  along  his  own  line  of  work, 
being  careful  that  he  is  pursuing  a  reasonable  and 
proper  course. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  14. 

1,226,434.  Signaling  System.  To  J.  F.  D.  Hoge, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.    (Call  box  system.) 

1,236,567.  Telephone  Attachment.  To  H.  V. 
Jobe,  Roll,  Okla. 

1.236.575.  Telegraphy.  To  I.  Kitsee,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1.236.576.  Telegraphic  Transmission.  To  I.  Kit- 
sie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,236,613.  Telephone  System  and  the  Like.  To 
J.  Skinderviken,  Chicago,  111. 

1.236.858.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
T.  G.  Martin,  Chicago,  111. 

1.236.859.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
T.  G.  Martin,  Chfcago,  111. 

1,236,876.  Telephone  Attachment.  To  J.  Rock 
and  G.  Sinkovic,  New  York. 

1,236,886.  Insulator  for  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Wires.    To  A.  C.  Sorensen,  Webster,  N.  D. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  21. 

1,237,208.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
A.  E.  Keith,  Chicago,  111. 

1,237,214.  Two-vvire  Automatic  Telephone  Sys- 
tem.  To  G.  E.  Mueller,  Chicago,  111. 

1,237,433;  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
S.  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  New  York. 

1,237,496.  Telegraphone.  To  C.  K.  Fankhauser, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

1,237,531.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,237,672.  Telephone  Bracket.  To  W.  I.  Miller, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,237,933.  Microphone  with  Carbon  Powder 
Fall  for  Strong  Currents.  To  G.  B.  Marzi,  Cor- 
nigliano,  Ligure,  Italy. 


Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  September  13: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  114^2 

Mackay  Companies  8014-82^ 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  64-64 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$q.oo)    2y2 

Western  Union   89 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Gerard  Swope,  vice-president  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  been  visiting 
Japan  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from 
electrical  people  wherever  he  went.  On  June  6 
he  gave  a  dinner — in  Japanese  fashion — for  the 
heads  of  departments  of  the  Nippon  Electric  Com- 
pany in  Tokyq.  The  Nippon  Company  is  the  Jap- 
anese allied  company  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company. 

Mr.  Seikichi  Miyai,  electrical  engineer  to  the 
Imperial  Department  of  Communications,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  who  has  been  in  this  country  studying  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  will  sail  for 
Europe  the  middle  of  this  month.  He  will  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  England,  France  and  Spain  and  then 
return  home. 

Captain  Richard  D.  Prescott,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  R.,  formerly  inspector  general  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones  for  the  Panama  Government,  but 
for  the  past  several  weeks  signal  officer  at  Camp 
Meade,  Md.,  has  been  relieved  as  signal  officer  at 
that  camp  and  ordered  to  the  Panama  Canal  De- 
partment at  Ancon,  Canal  Zone.  Captain  Prescott 
was  a  New  York  visitor  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

Dr.  Ciiarlhs  N.  Has T< i-LL  is  a  well  known  phy- 
sician of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  is  an  old-time 
telegrapher  and  in  his  day  worked  in  almost  every 
large  office  in  the  country.  He  was  chief  operator 
for  the  North  American,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  later  was  chief  operator  for  the  Western 
Union  Company  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  studied 
medicine  while  Working  at  the  key  in  New  York 
City  thirty  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has 
practiced  his  chosen  profession.  He  is  now  a 
specialist  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  In  his 
office  at  Bridgeport  may  be  found  all  of  the  up- 
to-date  telegraph  instruments,  including  a  Vibro- 
plex.  The  doctor  loves  to  keep  in  practice  but, 
being  as  good  a  physician  as  he  was  a  telegrapher, 
he  will  probably  never  again  have  occasion  to  sit 
at  a  key  professionally.  Doctor  Haskell  learned 
telegraphy  when  but  eight  years  of  age  and  at 
the  time,  1870,  was  declared  to  be  the  youngest 
telegraph  operator  in  the  United  States.  He  won 
the  third  prize  in  a  fast-sending  tournament  in 
1883. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Major  Chas.  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  this 
company,  spent  some  time  in  Washington  recently 
in  connection  with  military  affairs. 

M"r.  C.  G.  Knapt,  chief  clerk  to  general  superin- 
tendent G.  W.  Rubble,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  this  company's  office  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  vice  A.  T.  Vaughan,  resigned. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dudley,  of  the  Los  Angeles  office, 
who  is  also  an  author  of  considerable  ability,  has 
been  appointed  night  chief  operator  of  the  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  office  of  this  company. 


Mr.  Charles  Weydman  has  been  appointed  chief 
operator  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice  J.  W.  Sullivan, 
deceased,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Wyckoff  has  been 
appointed  day  traffic  chief. 

Managers  Appointed. — C.  B.  Alcutt  at  Brewster, 
Fla;  J.  D.  Rathbun,  Monrovia,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Butner,  Winslow,  Ariz. ;  Edward  Schwartz,  Joliet, 
111. ;  J.  A.  Moseley,  Thomasville,  Ala. ;  Chas.  Mc- 
Kee,  Newport,  Tenn. ;  W.  H.  Woslager,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. ;  O.  A.  Horton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 
Miss  C.  Thompson,  Moultrie,  Ga. ;  J.  W.  Tatum, 
McKinney,  Tex. ;  B.  P.  Bemis,  Glen  Rock  Hotel 
branch,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  F.  M.  Garner,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.;  and  H.  T.  Smith,  Jr.,  1249  Wis- 
consin Avenue  branch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jeremiah  W.  Sullivan,  aged  fifty-seven  years, 
chief  operator  of  this  company  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
died  in  that  city,  August  30.  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been 
in  the  Postal  Company's  service  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Hartland,  N.  Y.,  and  learned  teleg- 
raphy on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He  be- 
came chief  operator  for  the  Postal  in  Buffalo  in 
1884,  and  was  a  faithful  employe.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  making  and  retaining  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  all  those  who  were  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lanier,  manager  for  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  re- 
mitting to  cover  his  subscription  for  another  year, 
writes:  "We  hardly  have  time  during  these  busy 
days  to  enjoy  the  Age  at  the  office,  but  we  carefully 
take  same  home,  where  we  are  not  molested  and 
get  all  the  good  things  out  of  its  pages." 
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executive  offices. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  has  returned  to  his  office  from  a  trip 
which  took  him  as  far  as  Utah,  visiting  the  offices 
at  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake. 

Mr.  L.  McKisick,  assistant  to  the  president,  re- 
turns to  his  office  on  September  17  after  a  vacation 
spent  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the  East- 
ern Division,  New  York,  is  absent  on  vacation. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Beck,  division  plant  superintendent, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor  on 
company  business. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McKeldin,  chief  operator,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  has  been  on  sick  leave  for  sev- 
eral months,  is  again  at  his  office. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brady,  of  the  Buffalo  office  has  been 
appointed  manager  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  baby  chewed  on  a  triple  cord  of  a  telephone 
and  caused  a  loss  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
in  time  to  effect  repairs.  A  wet  boquet  was  laid 
on  a  cord  and  caused  a  loss  of  ten  hours'  service, 
and  a  wet  sponge  caused  an  interruption  of  twen- 
ty-five minutes.  In  another  instance  whiskey 
spilled  on  a  cord  caused  a  suspension  of  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 
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CANADIAN  NOTES. 

N.  S.  MacDonald,  night  manager  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Office,  Great  North  Western  Tele- 
graph Company,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  was  drowned  on 
August  6. 

Good  Use  of  an  Advertisement. — The  page  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Company  which  appeared  in  the  September  1  issue 
of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  is  being  framed 
and  displayed  in  many  offices  of  that  company  in 
the  various  Canadian  cities  and  towns. 


Conditions  on  Telegraph  Forms  in  Canada. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada 
has,  according  to  the  Canadian  Railway  and  Marine 
World,  dismissed  the  application  of  the  Great  North 
Western  Telegraph  Company,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company  for  an  order  approving  conditions  on 
telegraph  forms  on  which  messages  to  be  trans- 
mitted are  written.  Leave,  however,  was  reserved 
to  the  applicant  companies  to  apply  for  a  stated  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
upon  the  questions  of  law  involved.  The  changes 
which  the  companies  desire  to  have  made  would 
make  the  same  conditions  prevail  between  the  tele- 
graph company  and  the  addressee  of  a  message,  as 
exist  between  the  company  and  the  sender,  and  also 
that  the  same  conditions  should  prevail  in  the  trans- 
mission of  a  message  over  connecting  lines  as  be- 
tween the  sender  and  addressee  and  the  company 
originally  receiving  the  message  for  transmission. 
The  companies  also  desire  to  limit  the  liability  for 
damages  in  the  case  of  repeated  telegrams  to  $200. 
At  present  the  liability  is  limited  to  $0  times  the 
amount  received  for  sending  and  repeating. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pettengill,  president,  Southwestern 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

Majors  J.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  F.  B. 
Jewett,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, have  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Washington 
for  consultation  with  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  Army. 

The  Telephone  in  Japan. — The  Japanese  Diet 
has  voted  a  large  appropriation  for  the  extension 
of  the  telephone  system  in  Japan. 


The  First  Telephone  Medal. 

In  an  item  in  our  September  1  issue  the  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Case,  the  old-time  teleg- 
rapher and  official,  now  living  in  Kirkville,  N.  Y., 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  medal 
awarded  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair  in  New  York,  in  1877,  was 
the  first  one  awarded  for  the  invention.  We  have 
since  learned  that  Dr.  Bell  was  awarded  gold 
medals  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876  for  speaking  telephone  and  for  visible 
speech,  which  precede  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Case  by  one  year. 


Other  medals  awarded  to  Dr.  Bell  were:  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  the  James  Watt  silver 
medal  for  the  telephone,  1877;  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  gold  medal  for 
the  telephone,  gold  medal  for  visible  speech,  1878; 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  Royal  Albert  silver  medal 
for  his  paper  on  the  telephone,  1878;  Republic 
Francaise  Exposition  Universelle  Internationale, 
Paris,  gold  medal  for  the  telephone  and  a  silver 
medal,  1878;  Society  of  Arts,  London,  Royal  Albert 
silver  medal  for  his  paper  on  the  photophone,  1881 ; 
the  Karl  Koenig  von  Wuerttenberg  gold  medal 
Society  of  Arts,  London,  Royal  Albert  gold  medal 
for  his  invention  of  the  telephone,  1902 ;  John  Fritz 
gold  medal,  1907;  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  for  the  electrical 
transmission  of  speech,  1912;  David  Edward 
Hughes  gold  medal  and  a  silver  medal,  1913; 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  gold  medal,  1914. 


Long  Distance  Talking  in  the  Army.* 

The  United  States  Army  field  telephones  have 
both  receiver  and  transmitter  in  one  piece,  and. the 
operator  is  signaled  by  pushing  a  button  in  the  side. 
These  telephones  rest  in  a  box  and  may  be  quickly 
disconnected  and  shut  in  their  boxes  when  it  is 
necessary  to  break  camp.  The  field  switchboards 
are  compact  and  comparatively  light,  and  may  be 
made  ready  for  shipment  in  quick  order. 

The  wires  for  the  system  are  usually  strung  along 
on  top  of  fence  posts  and  on  slender  iron-shod 
poles,  which  require  but  a  sharp  pull  to  remove 
them  as  quickly  as  they  were  put  in.  When  a  line 
is  to  be  erected  quickly,  a  reel  of  wire  is  carried  by 
one  man  on  horseback,  preceded  by  another  horse- 
man carrying  a  supply  of  poles,  which  he  thrusts 
into  the  ground  without  pausing  as  the  two  advance. 
Additional  supplies  are  brought  up  by  other  horse- 
men. A  well  trained  squad,  of  mounted  Signal 
Corps  men  can  run  a  new  line  of  wire  forty  or  fifty 
miles  long  inside  of  half  a  day.  When  laying  wire 
in  wooded  country,  two  men  carry  a  light  reel 
between  them  on  an  iron  bar  and  pay  out  the  line 
as  they  run  along.  About  every  quarter  mile  a 
fresh  pair  of  troops  wait  to  bear  the  burden.  Be- 
hind the  reel  carriers  run  a  squad  of  men  with  long 
poles,  who  tuck  the  wire  beneath  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  so  that  it  will  remain  both  firm  and  invisible. 

The  grounded  return  is  used  in  modern  field  tele- 
phone construction,  and  therefore  each  line  requires 
but  the  erection  of  a  single  wire.  In  a  well  estab- 
lished camp  every  commissioned  officer  is  instantly 
available  to  call  by  telephone,  while  the  outposts  are 
usually  supplied  with  stations. 

There  is  a  special  type  of  instrument  used  by 
scouting  parties  which  is  known  as  a  "service  buz- 
zer." It  may  be  used  anywhere  by  driving  a  metal 
stake  into  the  ground  and  connecting  the  other 
terminal  to  a  wire  fence  or  even  to  a  barbed  wire 
entanglement.  Often  barbed  wire  is  unreeled  as  the 
parties  move  forward,  and  the  instruments  will 
work  satisfactorily  providing  the  wire  does  not 
come  into  physical  contact  with  water  or  with  a 

•  The  Telephone  News. 
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metal  ground.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
a  wire  for  communication,  signals  may  be  received 
in  the  wireless  code  by  making  certain  connections 
on  the  instrument. 


Medal  to  Mr.  Vail. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  the 
medal  recently  presented  to  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail, 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 


graph Company  by  a  few  of  his  old  friends  and 
associates  to  commemorate  his  forty  years  of 
service  to  the  Bell  telephone  system  and  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  election  as  president  of  the 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
Mr.  Vail  began  his  official  connection  with  the 
corporation  in  1878  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
April  30,  1907. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager, 
New  York,  were  again  in  Washington  last  week 
on  matters  pertaining  to  wireless  service. 

Mr.  Lee  Lemon,  purchasing  agent,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation  spent  with  his 
family  at  Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 

Miss  T.  N.  Brown,  secretary  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Nally, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  New  York,  is 
making  a  trip  through  the  Cape  Cod  and  other 
sections  of  New  England. 

Mr.  G.  Harold  Porter,  assistant  commercial  man- 
ager, New  York,  is  enjoying  his  vacation  at  Chat- 
ham, Mass. 

The  Marconi  factory,  located  at  Aldene,  N.  J.,  is 
working  under  high  pressure  on  government  orders. 
The  large  two-story  brick  building  which  formerly 
housed  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Mar- 
coni organization  has,  since  April,  been  greatly  en- 
larged. The  floor  space  is  now  over  four  times  that 
previously  found  sufficient  and  the  factory  staff  of 
designers,  draftsmen,  mechanics  and  electricians, 
which  a  few  months  ago  totaled  only  about  225,  has 
rapidly  grown  until  at  present  two  shifts,  consisting 
of  some  Soo  employes,  are  in  full  operation.  Radio 
sets  for  all  purposes  are  being  constructed  in  large 
quantities.   

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

A  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
was  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
New  York,  September  5,  at  which  Professor  L.  A. 
Hazeltine,  of  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
presented  a  paper  on  "Oscillating  Audion  Circuits." 


Early  Commercial  Wireless  Service. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  toward  establishing 
a  commercial  wireless  service  on  the  American 
continent  was  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Army  between  Nome  and  St.  Michaels,  Alaska, 
across  Norton  Sound,  a  distance  of  107  miles. 
These  stations  were  put  into  successful  operation 
as  early  as  August,  1903. 


How  Radio  Apparatus  Is  Sealed. 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  often  read  of  the 
sealing  of  radio  apparatus  not  in  actual  use  by 
the  government,  but  how  the  sealing  process  is 
accomplished  is  not  generally  known. 

Heavy  wire  is  wrapped  around  the  poles  of  the 
spark  gap  and  the  ends  of  this  wire  are  joined 
with  wax  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Heavy  prison  penalties  are 
provided  for  the  breaking  of  this  seal.  The  wire 
short-circuits  the  spark  gap  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  a  spark.  The  impression  of  the 
great  spal  is  made  in  red  wax  on  an  ordinary  piece 
of  paper.   

Peroxide  of  Lead  Detector. 

The  peroxide  of  lead  detector  consists  of  a 
pressed  pellet  of  peroxide  of  lead  placed  between 
a  blunt  lead  point  and  a  platinum  plate.  The 
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pressure  of  the  lead  point  is  varied  by  an  adjust- 
able spring  tension.  The  device  is  in  reality  an 
electrolytic  cell,  and  when  it  is  connected  in  series 
with  the  local  battery  and  head  telephones  it  ex- 
erts a  back  pressure  upon  the  voltage  of  the  cell. 
If  these  two  E.  M.  F/s  nearly  balance  and  the 
detector  is  connected  directly  in  series  with  the 
antenna  circuit,  the  incoming  signal  will  destroy 
the  balance  of  the  opposing  E.  M.  F.'s  and  cause 
an  audio-frequent  current  to  flow  through  the 
head  telephone.  This  variation  of  current  has 
been  found  to  be  of  sufficient  amplitude  in  many 
cases  to  operate  a  recording  instrument  direct 
without  the  use  of  an  intermediate  relay. — Wireless 
Age. 


Crystal  Rectifier. 

According  to  the  Wireless  Age,  a  synthetic 
crystal  rectifier  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Take 
one  part  by  weight  of  powdered  sulphur  and  four 
parts  of  finely  divided  lead,  both  of  which  should 
be  chemically  pure  to  secure  the  maximum  sen- 
sibility. Mix  these  elements  thoroughly  and  place 
them  in  a  test  tube,  but,  in  order  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion, do  not  fill  more  than  half  of  the  tube. 
Hold  the  tip  of  the  tube  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  mixture  will 
soon  become  incandescent  and  as  soon  as  this 
takes  place,  remove  the  tube  from  the  flame  and 
allow  the  incandescence  to  spread  through  the 
mass.  Keep  the  open  end  of  the  tube  away  from 
the  flames  in  order  that  the  gases  generated  may 
not  ignite,  although  no  serious  harm  will  result 
from  their  doing  so.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool,  then 
break  it  away  from  the  crystalline  mass  inside. 
Break  this  into  convenient  pieces  and  mount  in 
a  crystal  cup  or  in  some  other  approved  fashion. 


Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

This  book,  by  Elmer  E.  Bucher,  instructing  en- 
gineer of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York,  is  the  last  word  in  wireless  text- 
books. It  furnishes  much  information  of  utmost 
value  in  regard  to  the  very  latest  styles  of  wireless 
sets  now  in  use,  and  which  has  not  appeared  in 
print  before.  It  is  the  first  wireless  textbook  to 
treat  each  topic  separately  and  completely,  furnish- 
ing a  progressive  study  from  first  principles  to 
expert  practice.  Starting  with  elementary  data,  it 
progresses,  chapter  by  chapter,  over  the  entire  field 
of  wireless — fundamentals,  construction  and  prac- 
tical operation. 

The  340  illustrations  alone,  specially  drawn,  form 
a  complete  diagrammatic  study  and  impress  upon  the 
reader's  mind  a  pictorial  outline  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject. Many  of  these  illustrations  reveal  details  of 
construction  of  the  newest  types  of  sets  and  appa- 
ratus never  before  published. 

Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy  is  a  practical 
man's  book  from  cover  to  cover  and  up  to  the  min- 
ute. It  is  6  by  9  inches  in  size  and  contains  330 
pages  and  323  illustrations.    Price  $1.50  per  copy. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Diaphragm  Telegraph  Sounder. 

The  diaphragm  sounder  which  is  manufactured 
by  the  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  is  making  friends  among  teleg- 
raphers very  rapidly.  Every  one  who  sees  one  of 
the  sounders  in  actual  operation  is  seized  with  a 
desire  to  possess  one,  and  many  operators  are 
buying  them  on  their  own  account,  without  wait- 
ing for  their  companies  to  purchase.  These  oper- 
ators look  upon  such  purchases  as  a  good  invest- 
ment as  it  saves  them  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor  in  not  having  to  look  after  local  batteries. 


The  Serial  Loan  Association. 

The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Insti- 
tution, 195  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  advertise- 
ment has  appeared  in  this  publication  for  many 
years,  is  the  depository  for  funds  of  telegraphers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  telegrapher  at 
a  distant  point  informs  us  that  "while  the  Insti- 
tution is  doing  a  splendid  work  for  the  New  York 
telegraphers  in  providing  them  with  homes,  we, 
living  at  distant  points,  are  greatly  benefited  by  its 
operations  inasmuch  as  we  receive  five  per  cent, 
on  our  deposits  and  it  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  we  think  twice  before  withdrawing  our 
money  whenever  we  imagine  we  need  it,  as  we 
would  likely  do  if  the  money  was  on  deposit  in  a 
local  bank  at  our  elbow.  This  may  be  a  little  thing 
but  it  means  many  dollars  to  the  depositor.  In 
addition  to  this  we  can  save  our  money  in  the 
New  York  Institution  and  purchase  a  home  wher- 
ever we  happen  to  be  located,  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit in  the  New  York  Institution  being  sufficient 
security  to  effect  the  purchase.  This  all  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Serial  can  be  availed  of  by  any 
telegrapher  in  America,  no  matter  where  he  may  be 
located.,, 


OBITUARY. 


Edward  H.  Johnson,  aged  seventy-two  years,  a 
former  telegrapher,  and  for  many  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  introduction  of 
the  latter's  early  inventions,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  September  10.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  automatic  telegraphy 
and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Magnetic  Qub. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  elec- 
trical circles  from  1875  to  1900,  since  which  time 
his  health  had  failed  him.  Mr.  Johnson  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

B.  A.  Edwards,  aged  thirty  years,  an  operator  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  died  in  that  city,  August  16. 


Telephone  Construction,  Installation,  Wir- 
ing, Operation  and  Maintenance.  By  W.  H. 
Radcliffe  and  H.  C.  Cushing,  Jr.  A  guide  for  the 
installation  of  telephone  exchanges  in  buildings  and 
small  towns.  An  extremely  practical  book.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pages  and  120  illustrations. 
Price  $1.00. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

CURRENT  IN  DIVIDED  CIRCUITS. 

The  law  of  distribution  of  current  in  a  divided 
circuit  is,  in  effect,  as  follows:  The  strength  of 
current  in  the  branches  of  a  divided  circuit  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  respective  resistances 
of  each  branch.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of 
current  in  each  of  such  branches  will  be  found  by 
dividing  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals  by 
its  resistance. 

For  example,  if,  in  Fig.  1,  we  assume  the  e.  m.  f. 
of  the  battery  to  be  four  volts,  and  the  resistances 
of  branches  A  B  C  to  be  four,  six  and  twelve  ohms, 


4V 


FIG.  I. 


respectively,  the  joint  resistance  of  which  would 
be  two  ohms,  the  total  current  strength  in  the  cir- 
cuit at  the  poles  of,  the  battery  (neglecting  its  in- 
ternal resistance),  will  be,  according  to  Ohm's  law, 
4 

— ;  that  is,  two  amperes,  which  current  will  be  dis- 
2 

tributed  among  ABC  according  to  their  respective 
resistances. 

4  4  2 

Thus  A  will  get  —  =1  ampere;  B,  —  =  — 
4  63 
4  1 

ampere,  and  C,  —  =  —  ampere,  the  sum  of  which 
12     .  3 

fractions  of  the  total  current  strength  is,  evidently, 
two  amperes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CURRENT  IN  TELEGRAPH  WIRES 
IN  MULTIPLE. 

The  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  laws  are  con- 
cerned in  the  explanation  referred  to  will  now  be 
considered. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  gravity  battery  of  100  cells, 
each  cell  having  an  internal  resistance  of  two  and 
one-half  ohms,  making  in  all  250  ohms,  and  four 
telegraph  wires,  each  having  a  total  resistance  of 
1,000  ohms,  connected  up  with  the  battery.  The 
joint  resistance  of  those  wires,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  rules  given,  is  250  ohms. 


With  all  the  wires  closed  at  one  time,  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  the  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  battery,  will  then  be  500  ohms.  The 
electromotive  force  of  each  cell  of  the  battery  being 
approximately  one  volt,  or  100  volts  in  all,  the  re- 
sulting strength  of  current  yielded  by  the  battery 
at  such  times  will  be,  according  to  Ohm's  law, 
100  1 

  =  — ;  that  is,  .2  ampere.    Distributing  this 

500  5 

current  among  the  four  wires  obviously  gives  each 
.05  ampere,  since  the  resistance  of  each  wire  is  the 
same. 

With  three  wires  open  and  one  closed,  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  as  before  the 
battery  resistance,  will  be  1,250  ohms,  which  gives 
a  strength  of  current  of  nearly  .08  ampere ;  that  is, 
3 

about           more  current  than  was  furnished  each 

100 

wire  when  the  other  three  wires  were  also  closed. 

(To  be  continued) 


Telephony. 

The  condenser  in  the  common  battery  sub- 
scribers set  also  produces  the  so-called  "booster" 
effect,  the  action  of  which  is  very  interesting. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  of  a  subscriber's  set  with  the 
various  parts  as  they  are  connected  up  for  service. 
The  primary  of  the  induction  coil  and  transmitter 
are  directly  connected  to  the  line,  while  the  sec- 
ondary of  the  induction  coil  is  connected  through 
the  receiver,  transmitter  and  condenser. 

In  considering  the  action  of  the  circuit  from  a 
talking  standpoint,  the  ringer  may  be  neglected. 
As  explained  before,  the  talking  current  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  voice  changing  the  resistance 
of  the  transmitter.    A  decrease  in  the  transmitter 


Receiver 


Condenser 

FIG.  I. 


resistance  will  cause  an  increased  current  to  flow 
through  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil  in  the 
direction  of  arrow  a.  The  condenser,  being  initially 
charged,  discharges  through  the  secondary  of  the 
induction  coil  in  the  direction  of  arrow  &.  This 
current  induces  an  opposing  current  in  the  primary 
winding,  the  direction  of  which  is  shown  by  arrow 
c,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current  designated  by  arrow  a.  The  reverse 
of  this  happens  on  an  increase  in  transmitter  resis- 
tance, but  in  both  cases  the  action  of  the  condenser 
produces  an  induced  current  in  the  primary  wind- 
ing of  the  induction  coil  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  main  current  through  it,  giving  the  "booster" 
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effect,  which  produces  an  increase  of  approximately 
10  per  cent,  in  the  maximum  distance  over  which 
a  message  could  be  transmitted  without  it. 

The  condenser  is  also  used  to  prevent  the  burning 
of  relay  contacts.  It  is  also  used  to  produce  one 
telephone  and  two  telegraph  circuits  for  simul- 
taneous use  over  two  line  wires. 

{To  be  continued) 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

CLOSED  OSCILLATING  OR  PRIMARY  CIRCUIT. 

In  the  preceding  example  it  has  been  assumed 
that  there  was  one  discharge  in  each  alternation  or 
two  discharges  per  cycle,  that  is,  1,000  wave  trains 
per  second.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  circuit  may 
be  arranged  so  that  there  is  a  charge  and  discharge 
in  every  other  alternation — that  is,  only  one  dis- 
charge per  cycle — which,  with  a  500-cycle  alternator, 
would  give  only  500  wave  trains  per  second.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  wave  trains  are  separated 
by  equal  intervals  of  time.  When  the  wave  trains 
are  thus  separated  by  equal  intervals  of  time  the 
note  of  the  spark  is  said  to  be  pure.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  charge  the  condenser  two, 
three  or  even  more  times  per  alternation,  and  hence 
four,  six  or  even  more  times  per  cycle,  and  then 
it  is  said  that  these  are  multiple  discharges.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  intervals  of  time  between 
the  wave  trains  will  not  in  general  be  all  equal  and 
the  riote  will  not  be  pure.  The  pure  note  is  often 
very  desirable,  although  not  always  necessary  in 
practical  work. 

WAVE  TRAIN  OR  SPARK  FREQUENCY. 

The  number  of  wave  trains  per  second  is  called 
the  wave-train  frequency  or  the  spark  frequency. 
If  the  alternator  frequency  is  500  cycles  per  second 
and  there  is  a  discharge  once  in  every  alternation, 
or  1,000  discharges  per  second,  the  spark  frequency 
is  1,000  per  second.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  gen- 
eral the  alternator  frequency  and  the  wave-train 
frequency  are  not  the  same;  in  fact,  they  may  be 
very  different,  as  in  the  case  of  multiple  discharges 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 

If  the  spark  frequency  is,  say,  120  per  second, 
as  from  a  60-cycle  alternator,  it  is  said  to  be  low, 
but  if  it  is  1,000  per  second,  as  from  a  500-cycle 
alternator,  it  is  said  to  be  high.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  a  high  spark  frequency  which  appear 
both  at  the  transmitting  and  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tions. If  the  closed  circuit  condenser  is  charged 
1,000  times  per  second  to  a  certain  potential,  it  is 
evident  that  more  energy  will  be  required  than  if 
charged  only  120  times,  the  formula  for  the  energy 
being  1/2  C  V2  N,  where  C  is  the  capacity,  V  the 
potential,  and  N  the  number  of  times  per  second. 
If  the  same  amount  of  energy  is  available  in  the 
two  cases— that  is,  if  1/2  C  V2  N  is  constant,  the 
smaller  the  value  of  N  the  larger  must  be  the  value 
of  V,  other  conditions  being  constant,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  larger  the  value  of  N,  the  smaller  may 
be  the  value  of  V.  The  earlier  practice  was  to 
make  N  small,  as  120  per  second  from  a  60-cycle 
alternator,  and  V  large,  as  30,000  volts.  The  mod- 
ern practice  is  to  make  N  large,  as  1,000  from  a 


500-cycle  alternator,  and  V  small,  which  in  this 
example  must  be  about  10,800  volts.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  transformer  secondary  and  the  closed 
oscillating  circuit  condenser  do  not  need  to  be  built 
to  withstand  the  high  voltages  formerly  used  and 
that  therefore  they  may  be  lighter  and  more  com- 
pact; also  that  the  oscillation  transformer  and 
antenna  do  not  need  the  very  high  insulation  which 
was  formerly  necessary. 

If  suitable  constants  are  used  in  the  formula  for 
the  energy  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  capacity, 
peak  voltage,  etc.,  for  any  size  of  set.  Let  K.  W. 
be  the  number  of  kilowatts  that  the  transformer 
secondary  must  deliver  to  the  closed  oscillating 
circuit  condenser;  M.  F.  the  capacity  of  this  con- 
denser in  microfarads;  V  the  peak  value  of  the 
voltage  to  which  the  condenser  is  charged  and  then 
discharged  as  the  spark  gap  breaks  down;  and 
cycles  the  number  of  cycles  per  second  of  the  al- 
ternator in  which  there  are  two  discharges  per  cycle, 
then — 

(M.F.)  X  (V2)  X  (Cycles) 

K.  W.  =  

io* 

Thus,  if  M.  F.  is  0.012  mf ;  V  18,250  volts,  peak 
value;  and  the  cycles  500  with  two  discharges  per 
cycle,  then  K.  W.  will  be  2.0.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  build  a  transformer  with  an  efficiency  of  100 
per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  the  armature  of  the 
alternator  must  deliver  a  larger  number  of  kilo- 
watts to  the  primary  of  the  transformer  than  is 
given  by  the  above  formula.  The  actual  number 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  secondary  kilowatts 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer.  Thus,  if  the 
efficiency  were  93  per  cent.,  or  0.93,  then  the  al- 
ternator armature  output,  or  the  transformer  pri- 

2.0 

mary  input,  would  be    =  2.15  K.  W.  By 

o.93 

simple  changes  in  the  above  formula  it  is  evident 
that  when  any  three  of  the  quantities  are  known 
the  fourth  can  be  found. 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

When  wave  trains  are  separated  by  equal  intervals 
of  time,  what  is  the  character  of  the  note  emitted? 

Under  what  circumstances  will  the  intervals  of 
time  between  wave  trains  not  produce  a  pure  note? 

Are  pure  notes  always  necessary  in  practical 
work? 


The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

The  Western  Union  multiplex  system  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  distributed  use  of  the  line  and 
synchronous  operation;  that  is,  synchronous  dis- 
tributors, controlled  by  driving,  or  tuning  forks, 
assign  the  use  of  the  telegraph  circuit  to  two  or 
more  operators  for  simultaneous  sending  and  re- 
ceiving. It  is  also  arranged  for  one  transmission  in 
each  direction,  in  which  case  the  full  line  time  is 
utilized  by  the  single  transmission. 

The  system  is  suitable  for  operation  over  open 
wire,  underground  or  submarine  cable  of  any  length 
over  which  a  line  relay  can  be  operated  satisfactorily. 
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Its  flexibility  permits  of  a  large  number  of  methods 
of  operation,  the  method  of  operation  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  given  case  depending  upon  the  operat- 
ing and  traffic  conditions  imposed. 

Some  of  the  various  methods  of  operation  which 
have  been  standardized  are  as  follows : 

1.  Two-Way  Method  of  Operation.  —  This 
method  of  operation  provides  one  traffic  channel  in 
each  direction  simultaneously  without  involving  the 
use  of  duplex  balancing  apparatus.  Its  traffic- 
carrying  capacity  is  equal  to,  roughly,  forty-five 
words  per  minute  in  each  direction,  or  a  total  of 
ninety  words  per  minute  for  the  line.  This  system 
is  operative  over  any  length  of  line  not  requiring 
the  use  of  repeaters.  For  economic  reasons  it  is 
ordinarily  not  recommended  for  lines  longer  than 
500  miles. 

2.  Double  Duplex  Method  of  Operation. — 
This  method  of  operation  provides  two  traffic  chan- 
nels in  each  direction.  Simultaneous  transmission 
in  each  direction  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  duplex 
balance.  The  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  cir- 
cuit is,  roughly,  forty-five  words  per  minute  per 
channel,  ninety  words  per  minute  in  each  direction, 
and  a  total  for  the  line  of  180  words  per  minute. 

3.  Triple  Duplex  Method  of  Operation. — 
This  method  of  operation  provides  three  channels 
in  each  direction,  simultaneous  transmission  in  two 
directions  being  obtained  by  means  of  the  duplex 
balance.  The  traffic-carrying  capacity  is,  roughly, 
forty-five  words  per  channel,  135  words  per  minute 
in  each  direction,  or  a  total  of  270  words  per  minute 
for  the  line. 

4.  Quadruple  Duplex  Method  of  Operation. 
— This  method  of  operation  provides  four  channels 
in  each  direction,  the  simultaneous  transmission  in 
two  directions  being  obtained  by  means  of  the 
duplex  balance.  The  traffic-carrying  capacity  is, 
roughly,  forty-five  words  per  channel,  180  words  in 
each  direction,  or  a  total  of  360  words  per  minute 
for  the  line. 

These  methods  of  operation  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  limit  of  flexibility  of  the  system,  for,  if 
line  conditions  will  permit,  the  number  of  channels 
may  be  further  increased.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  working  speed  per  channel  is 
not  limited  by  the  apparatus,  but  rather  by  economi- 
cal operating  conditions.  Forty-five  words  per 
minute  is  thought  to  be  an  economical  working 
speed.  Satisfactory  operation  of  the  apparatus  has 
been  had  at  fifty-two  words  per  minute  per  channel 
on  a  quadruple  duplex,  thus  making  a  total  of  416 
words  per  minute  for  the  line. 


questions  on  the  multiplex. 
What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  multiplex 
is  based? 

What  is  the  two-way  method  of  operation;  the 
double  duplex  method;  the  triple  duplex  method; 
and  the  quadruple  duplex  method? 

What  is  a  "channel"  as  applied  to  multiplex 
operation  ? 

Does  the  quadruple  duplex  represent  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  a  wire? 

What  is  the  economical  working  speed  of  the 
multiplex? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

Frequently  after  the  repeater  chief  has  every- 
thing in  good  shape  at  the  set,  the  operator  at  the 
table  complains  "it's  no  good."  Right  now  is  the 
time  for  a  visit  to  the  table  to  see  that  the  sound- 
ers are  properly  adjusted;  no  bolts  missing,  nor 
screws  loose.  With  proper  supervision  very  few 
screws  will  work  loose,  but  bolts  will  be  stolen 
and  many  operators  widen  the  play  of  the  sound- 
er's lever  beyond  practical  limits.  Those  who 
make  a  practice  of  taking  parts  of  the  equipment 
from  the  sets  should  be  severely  reprimanded. 
In  many  cases,  thumbscrews,  rubber  knobs,  etc., 
are  taken  only  to  find  that  they  will  not  fit  the 
sending  machine,  or  some  other  object  the  pur- 
loiner  has  in  stock.  The  result  is  putting  a  good 
key,  sounder,  relay,  etc.,  out  of  order,  whereas 
had  the  party  asked  the  repeater  chief  for  a  par- 
ticular piece,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a  piece 
could  be  found  in  the  scrap  box,  which  every  wire 
chief  should  have  for  minor  repairs.  It  is  indeed 
a  pity  that  there  is  not  more  uniformity  in  the 
thread  and  sizes  of  the  various  screws  used  in 
telegraph  instruments.  If  that  were  done  many 
quick  restorations  of  stolen  and  lost  parts  could 
be  effected. 

To  describe  a  case  in  point  relative  to  the  non- 
uniformity  of  screw  thread :  Take  off  the  thumb- 
screws from  an  old  Freir  neutral  or  polar  relay 
and  mix  them.  Now  replace  them  and  you  will 
get  my  point.  If  you  do  not  care  to  lose  a  lot  of 
time,  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  order  as  you 
take  them  off  and  restore  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tions. Of  course  the  late  patterns  do  not  vary  as 
did  the  old.  but  the  fact  that  there  are  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters  not  to  take  off  parts 
of  instruments  will  necessarily  prevent  the  wire 
chief  carrying  in  his  repair  box  parts  of  the  new 
equipment;  therefore,  when  you  take  any  part 
thereof,  you  necessitate  the  removal  and  perhaps 
junking  of  what  would  be  a  first  class  instrument. 
Do  not  remove  any  parts,  or  mistreat  the  equip- 
ment. It  is  dishonest  and  unmanly.  For  a  few 
cents  most  any  hardware  dealer  can  give  you  a 
perfect  fitting  piece  and  you  need  have  no  guilty 
conscience  when  asked  if  you  saw  the  missing 
piece. 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
is:  The  instruments  on  the  floor  sets  should  be 
kept  bright  and  clean.  Now  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  this  matter  and,  seriously  speaking,  I 
do  not  think  the  wire  and  repeater  chief  should 
fight  this  alone.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  janitors  remove  the  heavy  dust 
daily  and  the  regular  operator  put  in  a  few  min- 
utes now  and  then  to  keep  the  equipment  in  a 
bright  and  clean  condition?  Of  course,  I  refer 
to  the  lighter  circuits  where  there  are  some  idle 
minutes.  The  heavier  circuits  will,  of  course,  be 
looked  after  by  the  sub-chiefs.  When  I  make  this 
suggestion  I  feel  that  I  am  only  suggesting  a 
reasonable  action  and  one  that  is  practiced  in 
other  professions. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Specifications  Covering  Electrolysis. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
recently  issued  very  complete  specifications 
covering  Electrolysis,  which  bring  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  and  practice,  up  to  date.  The  speci- 
fications describe  the  principles  underlying  the 
electrolytic  corrosion  of  underground  metallic 
structures  by  stray  electric  currents,  and  outline 
means  for  the  mitigation  and  prevention  of  such 
corrosion.  They  are  issued  in  two  parts.  Part  I 
includes  a  theoretical  consideration  of  electrolysis 
and  describes  the  causes  of  stray  currents  and 
the  condition  under  which  such  currents  cause 
corrosion,  and  Part  II  applies  more  specifically 
to  the  protection  of  Western  Union  plant. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  we 
will  publish  the  specifications  in  full,  in  instal- 
ments, beginning  with  this  issue,  as  follows: 

Electrolysis. 

PART  I. 

Preliminary.  All  metallic  structures  placed  in 
earth  in  "which  electric  current  is  flowing  are 
liable  to  corrosion  and  injury  from  what  is  known 
as  electrolysis.  Since  the  telegraph  company  has 
many  miles  of  important  metal  sheath  cable  and 
pneumatic  tube  construction  placed  underground 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are 
also  electric  railways  using  ground  return  cir- 
cuits, it  follows  that  the  proper  maintenance  of 
such  cable  and  tube  plants  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  guard  against 
electrolysis  dangers. 

Scope.  These  specifications  describe  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  electrolytic  corrosion  of 
underground  metallic  structures  by  stray  electric 
currents,  and  outline  means  for  the  mitigation 
and  prevention  of  such  corrosion.  They  also 
prescribe  the  measures  that  shall  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  telegraph  company's  cable  and 
pneumatic  tube  systems.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
reference  is  usually  made  only  to  cables,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  whatever  applies  to 
cables  applies  equally  well  to  pneumatic  tubes, 
and  that  the  electrolysis  supervision  of  tubes  is 
identical  to  that  of  cables. 

Part  I  of  the  specifications  includes  a  theo- 
retical consideration  of  electrolysis  and  describes 
both  the  causes  of  stray  currents  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  currents  cause  corrosion. 
The  information  necessary  for  the  detection  and 
explanation  of  dangerous  conditions  is  described 
in  considerable  detail.  The  more  usual  means  of 
overcoming  dangerous  conditions  are  then  out- 
lined and  a  number  of  examples  given  to  help 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

Part  II  of  the  specifications  applies  more  specif- 
ically to  the  protection  of  Western  Union  plant. 
It  outlines  the  organization  for  taking  care  of 
electrolysis.  It  prescribes  the  standard  apparatus 
for  electrolysis  surveys  and  the  tests  to  be  made. 
Methods  of  reporting  are  also  suggested,  as  well 
as  the  procedure  that  should  be  followed  in  ar- 
ranging for  protection; 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Electric  Conduction.  Electric  currents  may  be 
conducted  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  "metallic"  con- 
duction, and  second,  by  "electrolytic"  conduction. 

Metallic  conduction  occurs  whenever  an  elec- 
tric current  passes  through  a  metal  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  heat  is  produced  but 
no  chemical  changes  take  place.  Examples  ot" 
metallic  conduction  are  the  passage  of  electric 
currents  through  the  wires  and  rails  of  an  elec- 
tric railway  system,  or  through  the  conductors 
of  a  telegraph  circuit. 

Electrolytic  conduction  occurs  whenever  an 
electric  current  flows  through  a  solution  of  an 
acid,  alkali  or  salt.  Such  solutions  are  known  as 
electrolytes  and  the  conducting  terminals  by 
which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  solution 
as  electrodes.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  electrolytic  conduction  is  a  chemical  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  electrolyte  and  usually 
in  one  or  both  of  the  electrodes.  The  flow  of  cur- 
rent through  the  solution  of  a  gravity  battery 
such  as  used  for  telegraph  work  is  an  example. 

Definition  of  Electrolysis.  Electrolysis  is  the 
process  by  which  chemical  changes  take  place 
during  the  electrolytic  conduction  of  an  electric 
current.  These  changes  usually  consist  of  de- 
composition of  the  electrolyte  and  of  the  electrode 
from  which  the  current  enters  the  solution. 

In  the  arts,  electrolysis  is  usefully  applied  for 
electroplating  and  the  refining  of  metal  by  elec- 
tro-deposition. 

In  the  field  herein  discussed,  however,  electroly- 
sis is  the  harmful  decomposition  of  underground 
metallic  structures,  caused  by  the  conduction  of 
electric  currents. 

Conditions  Essential  for  Electrolysis.  In 
order  that  electrolysis  may  occur,  there  must  be 
a  flow  of  electric  current  from  one  terminal  to 
another  through  an  electrolyte.  This  electrolyte 
must  be  a  chemical  compound  that  can  be  altered 
by  the  action  of  the  current. 

The  electric  current  may  be  due  to  an  external 
electromotive  force  or  to  a  local  difference  in 
potential  caused  by  the  terminals  and  electrolyte, 
themselves. 

An  example  of  current  caused  by  an  external 
force  is  the  current  used  to  charge  an  electric 
storage  battery,  or  the  current  which  leaks  off 
electric  railway  systems  to  other  underground 
metallic  structures. 

Locally  generated  current  results  usually  from 
electrodes  of  different  materials  or  electrolytes  of 
different  combinations.  It  exists  whenever  a 
primary  or  storage  battery  discharges  and  also 
occurs  in  metallic  underground  structures  which 
are  chemically  impure  or  non-uniform  in  compo- 
sition. 

As  a  rule,  electrolytic  corrosion  of  underground 
telegraph  systems  is  caused  by  electric  current 
from  an  external  source.  Of  course,  electrolysis 
from  local  action  sometimes  exists,  but  its  occur- 
rence is  rare  and  of  minor  importance. 

Electrolysis  of  Cables  and  Tube  Plants.  In 
the  electrolysis  of  cable  sheaths  and  pneumatic 
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tubes,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  with  its  dissolved 
acids,  salts  and  alkalis  is  the  electrolyte,  the  cable 
sheath  or  tube  one  of  the  electrodes  and  metallic 
structures  such  as  water  or  gas  pipes  or  the  rails 
of  an  electric  railway  the  other  electrode.  Corro- 
sion takes  place  at  the  electrode  where  the  cur- 
rent leaves.  For  example,  a  cable  sheath  is 
usually  not  affected  where  current  enters  it,  but 
where  current  leaves  the  sheath  and  enters  the 
soil  extended  corrosion  may  take  place. 

The  amount  of  corrosion  taking  place  depends 
on  three  factors — (a)  the  strength  of  current,  (b) 
the  duration  of  the  current  and  (c)  the  kind  of 
metal.  For  the  same  amount  of  current  the  cor- 
rosion of  lead  is  3.7  times  as  rapid  as  that  of  iron. 

Self-corrosion,  due  to  locally  generated  cur- 
rents, usually  occurs  only  in  wet  soils  that  contain 
considerable  acid  or  salt  in  solution.  It  is  most 
pronounced  when  the  soil  contains  cinders,  coke 


Cause  of  Stray  Currents  in  Cable  and  Tube 
Systems.  Electric  currents  which  arise  from  some 
source  external  to  the  affected  cable  or  tube  system 
are  commonly  spoken  of  as  "stray  currents."  They 
usually  originate  from  electric  railways,  which  use 
"direct"  current  for  propulsion  purposes.  Elec- 
trolysis from  "alternating"  currents  is  very  slight 
and  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

The  simplest  form  of  electric  railway  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Current  supplied  by  a  generator  flows 
out  through  the  overhead  trolley  wires  or  insulated 
third  rail,  passes  through  the  car,  and  then  returns 
via  the  rails.  As  the  rails  are  in  more  or  less  per- 
fect contact  with  the  ground,  however,  not  all  of 
the  current  stays  in  them,  but  a  certain  proportion 
leaks  off  to  the  earth  and  returns  to  the  generating 
station  by  some  other  route.  The  proportion  of 
current  that  leaks  off  depends  on  the  conductivity 
of  the  rail  return,  the  conductivity  of  the  earth  and 


FIG.  I. — SIMPLE  FORM  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 


or  other  conducting  particles  which  serve  to  aug- 
ment the  local  currents. 

Electrolysis  manifests  itself  by  a  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  the  sheath  or  tube  where 
affected.   The  surface  becomes  pitted  or  rough,  and 


the  contact  resistance  between  the  rails  and  earth. 

In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  the  conductivity 
of  the  running  rails,  the  joints  between  the  rails  are 
always  bridged  in  some  manner.  Copper  rail  bonds 
are  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  but  welded. 
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FIG.  2. — TRACK  LEAKAGE  FROM  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 


is  usually  covered  by  a  grayish  or  white  deposit. 
The  metal  becomes  more  or  less  "rotten  or  punky" 
and  much  of  it  can  usually  be  scraped  away  with 
a  knife  or  other  instrument. 

If  a  test  is  made  where  a  cable  is  being  corroded 
by  electrolysis  to  determine  the  potential  difference 
between  the  cable  sheath  and  earth,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sheath  is  positive,  which  signifies  that  cur- 
rent is  flowing  from  the  cable  to  the  earth.  This 
condition,  then,  whenever  discovered,  is  the  warn- 
ing sign  of  electrolysis.  Corrosion  is  always  possi- 
ble where  a  cable  is  "positive"  to  earth. 


joints  between  rails  have  been  used  during  recent 
years  with  very  good  success.  When  the  current 
is  high,  or  the  distance  over  which  it  must  be  con- 
ducted is  great,  copper  conductors,  known  as  nega- 
tive returns,  are  run  parallel  to  the  tracks,  so  as  to 
reinforce  their  conductivity. 

Even  with  negative  returns  a  very  appreciable 
amount  of  resistance  is  left  in  the  return  circuit, 
depending  on  the  size  and  number  of  rails,  the  char- 
acter of  maintenance,  the  conductivity  of  the  nega- 
tive returns,  etc.  Consequently  a  flow  of  current 
in  the  return  circuit  causes  a  certain  drop  in  po- 
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tential,  which  may  force  some  of  the  current  to 
leave  if  there  happen  to  be  any  shunt  paths  avail- 
able. When  there  is  another  metallic  underground 
structure  in  the  vicinity,  a  certain  amount  of  current 
will  flow  in  it,  the  amount  flowing  depending  on  the 
total  amount  of  current  in  the  railway  system  and 
the  relative  conductivities  of  the  various  paths 
offered. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  simple  system  in  which  part 
of  the  return  current  is  carried  by  a  paralleling 
cable  and  water  pipe.  This  shows  the  manner  in 
which  current  leaves  the  rails  and  returns  to  the 
generating  station,  and  illustrates  the  potential  drop 
along  the  rails,  cable  and  pipe,  and  between  them. 
In  a  case  such  as  illustrated,  the  water  pipe  and 
cable  would  be  corroded  near  the  power  station, 
where  the  current  flows  into  the  earth  and  back  to 
the  generator.  This  is  the  point  where  the  cable  is 
most  positive  to  earth. 

Mitigation  of  Electrolysis.  The  mitigation  of 
electrolysis  can  be  accomplished  by  (a)  reducing 
the  flow  of  current  through  the  earth  and  metallic 
structures  buried  in  it,  and  (b)  reducing  the  posi- 
tive areas  of  such  structures. 

The  current  on  the  cable  sheath  may  be  decreased 
by  (1)  increasing  the  conductivity  of  the  electric 
railway  return  circuit,  (2)  increasing  the  resistance 
of  the  leakage  path  from  rails  to  earth,  (3)  increas- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  path  between  earth  and 
cable,  and  (4)  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  cable 
sheath,  as  by  providing  breaks  in  its  continuity. 

The  positive  areas  of  cable  sheath  may  be  de- 
creased by  providing  suitable  conductors,  known 
as  drainage  wires,  for  leading  the  current  out  and 
back  to  the  power  station,  so  that  less  current  will 
flow  directly  into  the  earth. 

The  specific  application  of  these  various  schemes 
is  more  completely  discussed  in  later  portions  of 
these  specifications.  Before  any  remedial  measures 
can  be  applied,  it  is  always  necessary  first  to  con- 
sider the  influence  which  various  factors  of  electric 
railway  operation  have  on  cable  systems,  and  then 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing electric  systems  and  of  the  electrolytic  condi- 
tion of  the  cable. 

(To  be  continued) 


Morse  Schools:  Main  Line  Copying. 

BY  H.  E.  ZINSZER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Main  line  practice  is  by  far  not  the  quickest 
way  by  which  a  student  may  learn  telegraphy. 

A  student  placed  on  a  main  line  wire  to  get 
"what  he  can !"  is  better  off  than  the  student,  who 
must  practice  alone;  but  the  student  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  practicing  under  the  inten- 
sive supervision  of  a  competent  instructor,  will 
learn  better  and  quicker  than  either  the  one  alone, 
or  the  one  who  is  "sitting  in"  on  a  main  line  cir- 
cuit. 

Main  line  copying  has  its  advantage.  It  places 
the  student  in  a  position  to  learn  the  methods 
th&t  are  used  in  the  handling  of  messages.  It 
also  has  its  disadvantages.    As  long  as  the  stu- 


dent is  able  to  read  what  is  being  sent  he  copies, 
but  when  he  misses  he  waits  until  he  is  able  to 
follow,  and  then  he  copies  again.  As  a  result  he 
misses  more  than  he  copies.  As  long  as  he  copies 
his  mind  is  wholly  concentrated,  but  when  he 
misses  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  The 
inference  is  more  relaxation  and  less  concentra- 
tion, and  the  student  only  learns  during  that  pe- 
riod of  concentration. 

However,  if  two  students  of  nearly  equal  abil- 
ity work  with  each  other  each  one  exerts  almost 
all  of  his  energy  to  send  well  when  he  sends,  and 
to  copy  everything  sent  when  he  receives.  There 
is  present  a  feeling  of  obligation  which  is  absent 
when  he  is  copying  from  a  main  line  circuit. 
Again,  the  inference  is,  the  period  of  concentra- 
tion enlarged  nearly  to  its  capacity,  while  the 
period  of  relaxation  becomes  very  much  de- 
creased and  because  the  mind  develops  mostly 
during  this  period  of  concentration  the  student 
learns  quicker,  provided  the  instructor  supervises 
intensively. 

In  most  every  stage  of  advancement  the  in- 
structor must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for  habits 
that  soon  become  a  hindrance  to  the  student's 
progress ;  but  especially  must  the  student  be  con- 
stantly advised  which  practices  are  obsolete  and 
also  how  to  express  himself  in  the  least  possible 
number  of  words  and  still  be  easily  understood. 

When  the  instructor  assumes  that  he  is  one 
station  and  that  the  student  is  another  he  places 
himself  in  the  best  possible  relation  to  teach  the 
student.  As  a  result  the  student  only  hears  the 
best  examples  of  telegraphy  and  wire  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  warned  against  the  things 
fast  becoming  extinct. 

These  methods  constitute  "intensive  supervi- 
sion" and  if  followed  are  bound  to  be  a  big  factor 
in  making  operators,  rather  than  letting  them 
make  themselves,  and  not  alone  making  them  but 
making  them  quickly  and  well. 

Engineering  Council. 

An  engineering  council,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  has  been  formed 
to  provide  the  means  for  united  action  upon  ques- 
tions of  common  concern.  A  committee,  called 
the- American  Engineering  Service  Committee, 
has  been  appointed  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
all  engineering  societies.  It  is  at  present  devot- 
ing its  attention  to  the  procurement  of  men  for 
special  service  for  the  Government. 

The  office  of  the  Council  is  in  the  Engineering 
Societies'  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
New  York.   Mr.  Calvert  Townley  is  secretary. 


Mr.  J.  W.  McMahon,  manager  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  12  West  Thirty-first 
Street,  New  York  City,  in  remitting  to  cover  his 
subscription  for  another  year,  writes:  "I  consider 
the  Age  an  asset  to  the  telegraph  fraternity  and 
I  would  be  at  a  loss  without  it." 
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Origin  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

(Concluded  from  page  398,  September  1.) 

The  remaining  258  shares  is  to  be  issued  to  Isaac 
Butts  on  the  payment  of  $1,200  to  this  Company, 
and  is  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  procuring  a 
release  from  the  contractors  for  constructing  the 
line,  and  from  persons  claiming  under  them  by  as- 
signment, or  by  guaranteeing,  with  satisfactory 
security,  the  said  Telegraph  Company  against  all 
claims  from  said  contractors  and  those  claiming 
under  them  as  aforesaid,  or  by  any  other  proceeding 
by  which  such  claims  should  be  effectually  barred. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  Directors  of  the  said 
Company,  and  all  the  officers  thereof,  shall  remain 
and  continue  to  act  as  such  Directors  and  officers  of 
the  new  Company  organized  under  this  Resolution, 
until  others  are  duly  elected  or  appointed  in  their 
places  respectively. 

Sixth.  That  said  Company  shall  and  doth  com- 
mence as  a  body  corporate  this  twentieth  day  of 
January,  1854,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

And  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  above  Resolutions  having 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  said  Board  of 
Directors,  a  certificate  thereof  in  due  form  shall  be 
proved  or  acknowledged  and  filed  and  recorded  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  said  Act,  passed 
June  29,  1853,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation 
and  Regulation  of  Telegraph  Companies,' "  Passed 
April  12,  1848. 

This  certifies  that  the  foregoing  are  true  and  cor- 
rect copies  of  Resolutions  passed  or  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing  Telegraph 
Company,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  said  Company,  the  twentieth  day  of 
January,  1854. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  said  Company  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  said  Com- 
pany to  be  hereunto  affixed  the  day  and  year  last 
above  written. 

[L.  S.] 

Henry  S.  Potter,  President. 
Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Sec'y. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  majority  of  all  the 
Directors  of  the  aforesaid  New  York  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  do  cer- 
tify, that  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Board,  duly  con- 
vened, held  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  said 
Company  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  January,  1854,  the  foregoing  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  aforesaid  Board 
of  Directors,  and  that  the  above  specifications  in 
said  Resolutions  contained,  that  is: 

1.  Of  the  name  assumed  to  distinguish  the  Com- 
pany and  to  b£  used  in  its  dealings,  and  by  which 
it  may  sue  and  be  sued: 

2.  Of  the  general  route  of  the  telegraph  line 
owned  and  used  by  said  Company,  designating  the 
points  to  be  connected : 

3.  Of  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company  and  of 


the  number  of  shares  into  which  such  stock  is  and 
shall  be  divided: 

4.  Of  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each 
of  them  respectively :  and 

5.  Of  the  period  at  which  said  Company  shall 
commence  and  terminate : 

Are  in  all  respects  full,  true  and  correct. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We  have  pursuant  to  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  made  this 
certificate  under  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the  City 
of  Rochester,  in  the  County  of  Monroe,  and  State 
of  New  York,  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


Henry  S.  Potter, 

^l. 

S. 

Isaac  R.  Elwood, 

L. 

S. 

F.  Clarke, 

L. 

S. 

Hiram  Sibley, 

L. 

s. 

Isaac  Butts, 

L. 

s. 

W.  H.  Cheney, 

L. 

s. 

J.  Medbery, 

L. 

s. 

J.  B.  Stillson, 

L. 

s. 

E.  P.  Willis, 

L. 

s. 

Wm\  Alling, 

L. 

s. 

City  of  Rochester, 
In  Monroe  County. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1854,  personally 
before  me,  the  subscriber,  appeared  Henry  S.  Pot- 
ter, Isaac  R.  Elwood,  Freeman  Clarke,  Hiram 
Sibley,  Isaac  Butts,  William  H.  Cheney,  Joseph 
Medbery,  Jerome  B.  Stillson,  Edmund  P.  Willis 
and  William  Alling,  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons 
described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
tificate, and  severally,  each  for  himself,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  executed  the  said  certificate  for 
the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  and  the  said  Henry 
S.  Potter  also  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the 
foregoing  official  certificate,  as  and  being  President 
of  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Printing 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the  said  Isaac  R.  Elwood 
acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  said  last  men- 
tioned certificate,  as  and  being  the  Secretary  of  the 
said  Company. 

Danl.  B.  Beach, 
Comiss.  of  Deeds  for  said  City. 

State  of  New  York, 
Monroe  Co. 
Clerk's  Office,  Rochester. 

I  certify  that  Danl.  B.  Beach,  Esq.,  was,  at  the 
date  of  the  certificate  of  proof  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  annexed  instrument  in  writing,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Deeds  for  the  City  of  Rochester,  in  said 
County,  duly  authorized  to  take  the  same;  that 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  and 
verily  believe  that  the  signature  to  said  certificate 
is  genuine;  and  that  the  annexed  instrument  is 
executed  and  acknowledged  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of.  said  County,  this  7th 
day  of  Feb.,  A.  D.  1854. 

[l.  s.]  W.  B.  Williams,  Clerk. 

State  of  New  York,  )  . 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  \  **" 
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I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original 
Certificates  of  Incorporation  and  Organisation  of 
"The  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley  Print- 
ing Telegraph  Company,"  with  the  acknowledg- 
ments thereto  annexed,  filed  in  this  office,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1851,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  February,  1854,  respectively:  and  Hereby 
Certify  the  same  to  be  correct  transcripts  there- 
from, and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  certificates. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  day 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Secretary  of  State. 

(The  end.) 


Instruments  Have  Feelings  Too. 

The  instruments  in  a  telegraph  office  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  lull  in  business  one  Sunday  afternoon 
and  indulged  in  a  little  discussion  among  themselves 
as  to  their  experiences. 

"How  are  you  feeling  ?"  asked  the  Key  of  the 
Sounder. 

"Oh,  pretty  well,"  was  the  reply.  "I  am  rather 
tired,  though,  after  a  hard  day's  work.  I've  been 
in  a  flutter  all  day." 

"You  can't  be  half  as  tired  as  I  am,"  said  the 
Key.  "I've  been  pounded  all  day  until  I  am  loose 
jointed." 

"The  man  who  worked  with  me  last,"  said  the 
Sounder,  "must  have  been  deaf.  He  made  me  open 
my  jaws  so  wide  that  it  was  very  tiresome,  and  if 
he  could  not  hear  all  that  was  going  on  he  blamed 
me  and  put  the  screws  on  me.  My  tongue  was 
really  tired." 

"Our  friend  the  Relay  had  just  as  hard  work 
as  you,"  rejoined  the  Key,  "but  he  did  not  make 
half  as  much  noise  as  you  did." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  Sounder,  "but  he  does 
not  have  to  yell  the  way  I  have  to.  He  speaks  in 
whispers  and  does  not  waste  his  energy  in  noise." 

"To  change  the  subject,"  continued  the  Relay, 
"the  other  day  I  had  a  remarkable  experience.  A 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Eitemiller  was  on  the  wire 
and  he  sent  so  rapidly  that  it  got  me  nervous  and 
hot.  The  air  smelled  as  if  something  was  getting 
roasted.  I  was  glad  when  he  got  through,  as  it 
gave  me  a  chance  to  cool  off.  But  I  heard  that 
he  knocked  several  insulators  off  the  poles." 

"The  other  day  the  Battery,  the  Key  and  the 
Sounder  got  into  a  three-cornered  discussion,"  con- 
tinued the  Relay. 

"I  feel  very  weak  today,  boys,"  said  the  Bat- 
tery. "I've  been  worked  so  hard  lately  that  the 
strength  has  been  taken  out  of  me.  I  must  have 
a  rest  so  I  can  recuperate." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that  you  did  not  seem  to  be  up 
to  your  usual  strength,"  remarked  the  Sounder. 
"When  you  are  weak  I  notice  it  always  affects  me 
in  sympathy,  and  very  often  I  get  blamed  for  the 
trouble  when  it  is  not  with  me  at  all." 

"It  is  a  blamed  nuisance,"  chirped  in  the  Key, 
"to  be  pounded  and  yanked  around  the  way  I  am 
when  either  of  you  fellows  get  out  of  sorts.  Every- 
one seems  to  think  that  I  am  at  fault  if  everything 
does  not  work  just  right." 


"On  my  wire,  the  Stock  Yards  local,"  said  the 
Sounder,  "they  have  a  lot  of  hams.  They  know 
little  more  about  telegraphy  than  does  the  animal 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  so  called  Morse 
they  utter — or  rather  sputter — is  enough  to  make 
one  weep." 

"What  is  a  'ham'?"  asked  the  Relay. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  a  'ham'  is,"  interposed  the  Key. 
"I  know  from  experience.  A  'ham'  is  an  operator 
who  thinks  he  is  a  fast  sender  and  hammers  the  life 
out  of  a  key  if  it  does  not  work  to  suit  him." 

"There's  some  fellow  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  now,  trying  to  attract  attention,  so  we  had 
better  get  busy,"  said  the  Relay.  "Au  revoir,  my 
chums.   We  will  have  another  chat  later." 


Avoiding  Temptation. 

BY  J.  L.  EDWARDS,  COLLI NGSWOOD,  N.  J. 

A  New  York  clergyman  recently  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  a  number  of  prominent  individ- 
uals asking  them  what,  in  their  opinion,  a  young 
man  should  do  to  avoid  temptation.  Among  these 
persons  was  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  charac- 
teristic reply  was  as  follows : 

"I  cannot  answer  your  question,  having  had  no 
experience  in  such  matters.  I  have  never  had 
time,  not  even  five  minutes,  to  violate  any  moral 
or  civil  law.  But  if  I  should  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  what  a  young  man  should  do  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion, I  would  tell  him  to  get  a  job  and  work  at  it 
so  hard  that  temptation  would  not  exist  for  him." 

Consistent  with  the  natural  law  which  pre- 
scribes that  two  substances  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edison's  pre- 
ventive of  temptation  is  a  perfect  one  for  the  very 
limited  number  of  Edisons  in  the  world — com- 
paratively speaking — whose  minds  find  constant 
employment  in  their  special  occupations.  But 
what  of  the  vast  majority  of  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  many  in- 
dustries whose  occupations  do  not  demand  con- 
stant application  of  the  mind  even  to  gain  perfec- 
tion. Some  defence  must  be  provided  for  them 
equally  effective  and  durable. 

Where  can  we  go  for  such  a  defence  but  to  the 
realms  of  morality? 

Many  years  ago  a  young  man  who  was  about 
to  enter  commercial  life  went  to  the  Honorable 
Abbott  Lawrence,  a  noted  philanthropist,  and  a 
prominent  and  successful  merchant  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  whom  he  sought  advice.  Upon  making 
known  his  mission  Mr.  Lawrence  greeted  him 
cordially  and  in  an  impressive  tone  and  kindly 
manner,  gave  him  this  invaluable  lesson: 

"Young  man,  base  all  your  transactions  on  a 
principle  of  right;  maintain  your  integrity  of 
character,  and  in  doing  so  do  not  count  the  cost." 

With  a  principle  of  right  firmly  established  in 
the  mind ;  a  singleness  of  purpose ;  determined  ef- 
fort and  an  eye  and  a  mind  intent  upon  searching 
out  details,  any  young  man  may  achieve  success, 
where  success  is  possible,  and  avoid  temptation, 
even  though  he  may  have  many  times  five  min- 
utes to  violate  civil  and  moral  law. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Railway  Signal  Association.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  September  18  and  19.  Mr.  C.  C.  Rosenberg, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  the  secretary. 

W.  S.  Fender,  aged  fifty-four  years,  assistant 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  died  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  August  30.  Mr. 
Fender  was  a  well  known  telegraph  expert  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
regret  his  untimely  passing  away.  The  cause  of 
death  was  heart  failure.  He  was  born  at  Momence, 
111.,  where  interment  took  place.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Jones,  a  former  operator  at  195 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  went  to  Ecuador,  South 
America  in  1909  as  secretary  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion of  that  road,  with  headquarters  at  Huigra. 
Since  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Ecuador  he  has  filled  suc- 
cessively the  positions  of  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president,  secretary  to  the  president,  chief  train 
dispatcher,  trainmaster,  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
manager,  acting  paymaster,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  and  superintendent  of  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  received  his  latest  appointment 
August  1.  In  his  new  position  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  operating,  traffic  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  departments. 


Our  Articles  on  "Shop  Talk"  Appreciated. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Hood,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  sent  a  letter  to  division  operators,  managers 
and  wire  chiefs  on  that  road  drawing  their  attention 
and  commending  the  articles  published  in  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  under  the  caption 
"Shop  Talk."   The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"I  have  noticed  copies  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  in  some  of  our  relay  offices.  Of  those 
who  have  access  to  copies  of  this  magazine  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  articles  headed 
"Shop  Talk,"  on  page  349  of  the  issue  of  August  1 
and  page  374  of  the  issue  of  August  16. 

"A  careful  reading  of  these  articles  will  be  of 
material  benefit  and  assistance  in  locating  and  re- 
moving many  of  the  various  troubles  that  are  met 
with  in  the  testing  and  regulating  service." 


"Operators'  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Handbook,"  by  Victor  H.  Laughter,  is  a  book  that 
every  wireless  man  should  possess.  It  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone,  including  the  rules 
of  naval  stations,  codes,  abbreviations,  etc.,  and  is 
written  in  plain  language  and  very  thorough  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  has  172  pages  and  86 
illustrations.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00  per  copy. 


MUNICIPAL. 

International  Association  of  Municipal 
Electricians. 

The  International  Association  of  Municipal  Elec- 
tricians, which  met  in  annual  convention  at  Niagara 
Falls,  September  11,  12,  13  and  14,  was  in  session 
when  this  publication  went  to  press.  The  head- 
quarters were  at  the  International  Hotel  and  a  large 
attendance  was  present.  Many  valuable  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  and  much  important  matter 
to  the  Association  was  disposed  of.  A  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in  the  October  1 
issue  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Marra,  custodian  of  the  police  tele- 
graph signal  system  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  having 
entered  other  service,  his  position  has  been  declared 
vacant  by  Mayor  White.  This  action  was  taken 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point  where  a  new  appoint- 
ment could  be  made. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


The  Western  Electric  1918  Year  Book. 

The  new  191 8  year  book  of  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  which  is  now  being  distributed  to 
the  trade,  follows  the  plan  of  uniform  list  price 
and  basic  discount  inaugurated  by  the  company 
three  years  ago.  In  addition,  manufacturers' 
list  prices  are  shown  on  certain  standard  lines  for 
the  convenience  of  any  who  prefer  to  buy  on  the 
manufacturers'  discount,  or  who  desire  an  inde- 
pendent means  of  checking  invoices. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  is  the  first  section 
of  sixteen  pages  following  the  index,  devoted  to  a 
listing  of  the  company's  extensive  line  of  print- 
ing plates,  window  displays,  stuffers,  lantern 
slides  and  other  forms  of  assistance  for  dealers 
handling  Western  Electric  appliances. 

The  book  consists  in  all  of  1,160  pages  and  con- 
tains more  than  50,000  items.  It  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  real  handbook  of  electrical  supplies. 


The  New  York  Electrical  School,  45  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  on  another  page  of  this  paper,  con- 
tinues to  prove  attractive  to  telegraph,  telephone 
and  general  electrical  students.  Everyone  who  be- 
comes a  student  of  this  school  is  its  everlasting 
friend  and  booster.  The  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired more  quickly  fits  a  man  for  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  electrical  arts  than  those  who  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  books.  This 
is  a  case  of  practice  versus  theory.  Many  telegraph 
and  telephone  people  residing  outside  of  the  city 
have  made  arrangements  for  a  transfer  to  New 
York  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attend- 
ing this  school.  All  who  are  interested  should  send 
for  booklets  which  fully  explain  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  in  this  popular  institution 
of  learning. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  396,  September  1.) 

In  our  previous  chapter  we  recited  a  few  of  the 
essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  successful 
manager.  In  fact,  no  official  can  expect  to  score 
success  if  he  does  not  adhere  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  principles  given  in  these  articles.-  It  is  true 
that  the  details  are  voluminous.  They  are  neces- 
sary, however,  to  make  a  completed  whole.  No 
one  can  make  a  successful  manager,  a  chief  op- 
erator, a  receiving  clerk,  a  delivery  clerk  or  a 
telegraph  operator  if  he  disregards  very  many  of 
the  essentials  enumerated.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  are  unimportant.  A  delivery  or  receiving 
clerk  can  deal  harshly  with  the  messenger  boys 
because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  resent  it. 
Some  of  them,  however,  remember  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  them  and  it  becomes  an  everlasting 
grievance.  Other  messengers  again  pass  it  by  as 
an  incident  of  life  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

The  one  essential  that  has  wrought  the  great- 
est amount  of  harm  to  officials  is  what  is  termed 
egotism,  swelled  head,  a  puffed-up  condition,  etc. 
We  are  told  that  when  a  man  scores  a  great  suc- 
cess, which  includes  promotion,  it  occasionally 
turns  his  brain.  If  he  is  not  strong  enough  to 
absorb  his  success  he  soon  attracts  attention  and 
he  becomes  the  object  of  pity.  A  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  our  acquaintance  in  giv- 
ing out  important  appointments  occasionally  would 
add :  "Watch  Mr.  So  and  So  and  see  how  he  acts 
under  the  changed  conditions.  Observe  if  he  is 
as  efficient  an  official  as  he  was  previous  to  his 
advancement.,, 

Many  men  accept  promotion  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  to  be  expected  and  advancements 
could  not  disturb  their  equilibrium.  Others,  again, 
seem  to  go  all  to  pieces  under  the  increased  au- 
thority. Former  friends  and  companions  are 
actually  insulted  in  the  eagerness  of  the  newly 
appointed  to  show  that  they  possess  additional 
power.  A  man  of  this  calibre  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  the  service  he  represents.  He  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  the  custodian  of  in- 
terests, telegraph,  telephone  or  railroad,  it  mat- 
ters not  which,  and  he  should  administer  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  that 
ability  should  not  be  curtailed  by  a  case  of  swelled 
head,  for  that,  after  all,  means  nothing  but  empty 
glory  or  a  satisfied  something  akin  to  self-im- 
portance. 

A  model  official  conveys  a  reprimand  to  a 
subordinate  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  latter  his 
friend.  He  gives  orders  to  those  within  hearing 
distance  in  a  way  that  attracts  no  attention  of 
those  not  interested  in  the  subject.  He  handles 
the  affairs  of  his  office  in  a  manner  that  causes 
praise  from  those  who  witness  his  simplicity  of 

(mrpose.  When  he  should  become  irritated  he 
aughs  it  aside.  When  he  is  informed  of  some 
great  disaster  to  the  interests  he  represents  the 
informer  is  told  that  now  is  the  time  to  maintain 
a  cool  head,  perfect  repose  and  a  determination  to 
restore  conditions  to  normal  as  soon  as  possible 


without  the  slightest  confusion.  The  result  is 
marvelous.  The  man  in  charge  displays  a  cool 
judgment  that  is  at  once  absorbed  by  the  rest 
of  the  staff  with  the  result  that  the  work  of 
restoration  proceeds  without  the  slightest  hin- 
drance. Reverse  the  condition.  Supposing  the 
official  in  authority  lost  his  head  and  became  so 
excited,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  everyone  of 
the  subordinates  became  nervous.  Under  such 
conditions  things  that  need  not  be  done  would 
be  done  and  things  that  ought  to  be  done  would 
be  neglected.  Confusion  would  be  apparent 
everywhere;  everyone  would  be  in  the  way  of 
everyone  else  and  the  guiding  head  would  be  lost 
to  reason.  The  company's  interests  would  suf- 
fer. A  corporation  does  not  pay  an  official  to  get 
excited  when  misfortune  overtakes  the  service. 
He  is  paid  to  keep  cool  and  if  he  is  incapable  of 
controlling  himself  he  should  at  once  study  the 
best  methods  of  producing  this  result,  which  can 
be  cultivated  the  same  as  any  other  habit.  It  is 
true  that  a  company  expects  the  restoration  of  its 
property  to  normal  condition  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment possible,  but  is  it  true  that  excited  men  can 
bring  about  this  result  with  the  same  readiness 
and  promptness  as  a  staff  that  is  cool  in  judgment 
and  action? 

Everyone  should  make  it  his  business  to  study 
these  points  and  learn  to  maintain  a  clear  head 
and  cool  judgment  no  matter  what  emergency 
arises.  This  is  just  as  much  a  qualification  in  an 
individual  as  is  his  education  or  knowledge  of 
the  business  he  represents.  It  is  something, 
however,  that  is  almost  wholly  neglected  by  a 
vast  majority  of  those  in  authority.  It  is  true 
that  some  officials  maintain  a  clear  and  cool  head 
on  all  occasions.  It  may  be  natural  with  them. 
For  everyone  that  measures  up  to  the  standard 
in  this  respect  there  are  a  dozen  who  do  not  and 
it  is  the  latter  that  ought  to  make  the  subject 
a  study.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  say  to 
himself  when  a  trying  emergency  arises :  "Now  is 
my  opportunity  to  keep  cool  and  show  my  staff 
that  I  am  master  of  myself  and  the  situation  that 
confronts  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Labor  Is  Glorious." 

Under  this  title  we  have  received  from  Mr.  John 
W.  Freeland,  Marion,  Ohio,  the  well  known  old- 
time  and  military  telegrapher,  a  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Freeland  on  the  uplifting  work  of  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age  during  the  thirty-five 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  paper. 


Boosting  Telegraph  Valuations  for  Taxes. 

In  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  North 
Dakota  and  other  states  for  taxation  purposes  this 
year,  telegraph  properties  are  increased  100  per 
cent,  and  telephones  forty  per  cent.  State  assessors 
find  it  easy  to  increase  taxes  by  burdening  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone.  A  relay  and  sounder  that 
cost  six  dollars  two  years  ago  has  been  boosted  in 
value  in  North  Dakota  to  twelve  dollars. 
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The  Simplicity  of  Greatness.* 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HAMBY. 

Greatness  is  not  in  elevation,  but  in  perception. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  and  the  highest  rung*  of 
the  ladder  are  very  good  figures  of  speech;  but 
great  men — successful  men  of  every  sort  do  not 
live  up  there.  They  stay  on  a  common  footing 
with  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  They  have  a 
common  bond  with  them,  only  they  see  and  feel 
more.  They  feel  and  understand  as  other  men  do, 
but  more  penetratingly,  more  clearly.  They  know 
the  value  of  ordinary  things  in  a  way  ordinary 
men  do  not. 

And  it  is  this  simplicity,  this  open-minded  in- 
terest in  everything  from  the  bottom  up,  which 
has  furnished  the  inspiration  for  their  success. 
They  have  been  able  to  see  and  use  all  sorts  of 
material ;  and  understanding  men,  have  been  able 
to  organize  and  use  them,  too. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  seemingly — 
very  proud,  haughty,  overbearing  men  at  the 
head  of  great  institutions  and  enterprises.  There 
are  a  few  of  that  sort — a  very  few.  And  most  of 
them  have  become  soured  self-worshippers  since 
arriving,  not  before,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
arrived. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  men  we  have 
loved — statesmen,  artists,  scientists,  writers — 
have  had,  for  the  most  part,  almost  a  child's  sim- 
plicity and  modesty.  They  know  their  worth; 
some  of  them  were  even  egotistic  in  one  way  or 
another,  but  in  spirit  they  were  very  modest  and 
very  accessible. 

•  Getting  to  the  top  is  a  hard,  painful  job.  Get- 
ting anywhere  is.  A  man  needs  every  help  he  can 
get.  He  needs,  above  all,  the  active  sympathetic 
interest  of  those  around  him.  He  needs  a  clear 
vision  to  help  him  miss  some  of  the  false  steps. 
He  needs  an  abundance  of  warm  enthusiasm  and 
a  lasting  appreciation  of  things  that  count. 

All  these  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
sort  of  universal  understanding  and  sympathy, 
which  will  give  him  directness  and  simplicity.  He 
is  never  fenced  in  by  tortuous  manners ;  nor  is  his 
view  obscured  by  circumlocution  of  phrases.  He 
meets  men  and  ideas  and  circumstances  face  to 
face,  smiles  if  they  are  friendly  and  sets  his  jaw 
if  they  are  not.  But,  whether  friend  or  foe,  he 
makes  no  assumption  of  arrogant  superiority.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  man  to  man. 

His  work,  his  environment,  his  health  may 
modify  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  man  at  the 
top ;  but  eight  times  out  of  ten  at  heart  he  is  the 
simplest,  friendliest,  most  approachable,  most 
open-minded,  most  direct  man  in  the  whole  con- 
cern. For  this  is  the  manner  of  man  who  gets 
to  the  top. 

This  simplicity  of  manner  and  spirit  generally 
comes  with  an  understanding  of  men.  It  is  some- 
thing which  we  can  acquire  only  through  contact 
with  men  and  the  spirit  of  men,  only  when  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  them,  their  feelings,  desires, 
aspirations.  And  part  of  this  appreciation  may 
be  cultivated  by  reading  good  books.  Books 
bring  us  into  intimate  contact  with  the  spirit,  the 
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worth-while  thoughts  of  great  men.  For  great 
books,  be  they  philosophical  works  or  novels,  are 
the  records  of  these  worth-while  thoughts  and  as 
Carlyle  once  said:  "All  that  mankind  has  done, 
thought,  gained  or  been  is  lying  in  magic  preser- 
vation in  the  pages  of  books."  The  experience  of 
many  will  back  him  up. 

Loads  on  Poles.* 

BY  E.  R.  HANNIBAL. 

The  vertical  load  or  actual  weight  of  the  wires 
or  cables  on  poles  is  usually  neglected  in  pole  cal- 
culation. The  horizontal  wind  pressure  on  the 
poles  and  wires  is  the  chief  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  stresses  on  poles.  This 
is  merely  the  product  of  the  wind  pressure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  projected  area  of  the  poles  and 
wires.  As  a  rule,  pole  lines  are  not  constructed 
to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to  combined  wind 
and  ice  loads,  except  at  crossings  over  railroads 
or  power  lines.  The  basis  is  usually  the  wind 
pressure  on  the  poles  and  bare  wires.  Storm 
guys  are  employed  to  prevent  long  sections  of 
line  from  being  wrecked  in  case  of  very  severe 
or  unusual  storms. 

After  obtaining  the  actual  force  exerted  by  the 
wind,  a  pole  must  be  chosen  which  will  with- 
stand this  force.  Considering  only  the  horizontal 
load  due  to  wind  pressure  on  the  poles  and  wires, 
a  pole  may  be  considered  as  a  cantilever  or  beam 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  a  point  at  the 
center  of  the  crossarm  system.  This  load  in 
pounds  multiplied  by  the  distance  to  the  ground 
line  in  feet  gives  what  is  called  the  actual  bend- 
ing moment.  Bending  places  the  wood  fibres  of 
the  pole  under  considerable  tension,  the  maxi- 
mum being  at  the  ground  line.  Theoretically  the 
safe  bending  moment  of  a  pole  varies  with  the 
cube  of  the  diameter  at  the  breaking  section.  This 
explains  why  stout  poles  are  so  very  much 
stronger  than  slender  poles.  For  example,  a  pole 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  is  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  one  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  one 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  has  nearly  three  times 
the  strength  of  a  ten-inch  pole. 

Mental  Anguish  and  Whiskey. — One  of  the 
telegraph  companies  failed  to  deliver  a  message 
ordering  five  gallons  of  whiskey  to  a  customer  and 
the  company  was  sued  for  $50  damages  under  the 
mental  anguish  law.  One  of  the  telegraph  officials 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  paid  for  the  reason 
that  when  a  man  ordered  a  drink  he  needed  it  so 
badly  that  $50  was  a  low  price  for  the  mental 
anguish  experienced. 

Experience  Is  Worth  Something. — One  of 
the  higher  officials  of  a  telegraph  company,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  manager 
in  a  town  in  which  he  was  a  recent  visitor,  tele- 
graphed the  superintendent  as  follows:  "Have  a 
man  with  some  experience  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  this  office  as  soon  as  possible."  The  reply  that 
the  official  received  read  as  follows :   "Cannot  find 

a  man  with  experience  to  take  charge  of   

office,  which  pays  boy's  wages." 

•The  Mountain  States  Monitor. 
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Preservation  of  Poles. 

Wood  is  composed  of  minute  elongated  cells 
fitted  closely  together  and  firmly  joined  by  a  ce- 
ment-like coating,  says  E.  R.  Hannibal  in  The 
Mountain  States  Monitor.  When  a  pole  is  broken 
these  cells  are  torn  apart.  Decay  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  extremely  minute  forms  of  low  plant 
life  which  produce  ferments  that  actually  dis- 
solve the  walls  of  the  wood  cells.  These  fungous 
growths  require  certain  amounts  of  air,  food, 
moisture  and  heat,  and  if  one  or  more  of  these 
elements  is  lacking  the  organisms  cannot  live. 
Early  experiments  attempted  to  gain  this  end  by 
coating  the  pole  near  the  ground  line,  where  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  of  bacteria  are  very  favor- 
able, with  tar  or  asphalt,  or  by  setting  in  concrete. 
These  methods  were  found  ineffectual  and  it  is 
now  generally  accepted  that  preservatives  to  be 
effective  must  penetrate  the  wood  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  be  of  an  antiseptic  nature  and  not 
easily  washed  out.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  salt,  copper,  sulphate,  zinc  chloride,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  refined  mineral  oil  products,  such 
as  carbolineum,  and  with  creosote  or  dead  oil  of 
coal  tar.  Carbolineum  gives  good  results  and 
has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  quite 
expensive,  however,  and  has  practically  been  re- 
placed by  the  use  of  dead  oil.  According  to  German 
statistics  the  life  of  poles  has  been  increased  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  application  of  the 
dead  oil  treatment,  depending  upon  the  method  of 
application. 


Rural  Telephone  Lines. 

Practically  all  country  telephone  l\nes  are  of 
the  one-wire  "grounded"  type.  The  telephones 
universally  employed  are  bridging  instruments. 
On  most  lines  subscribers  call  one  another  by 
means  of  a  set  of  signals  made  up  of  different 
combinations  of  long  and  short  rings,  one  long 
ring  being  the  signal  commonly  used  for  calling 
the  central  office. 

Good  service  on  such  lines  demands  that  they 
be  well  built,  of  good  materials,  and  that  they 
will  be  maintained  reasonably  free  from  "tree" 
and  "hedge"  grounds  and  that  the  telephones 
themselves  be  of  good  and  reliable  construction. 

Poles  can  be  of  any  material  that  will  support 
the  lines  in  a  reliable  and  substantial  manner  and 
wire  can  be  of  any  grade  that  is  double  galvan- 
ized, though  soft  iron  wire  will,  of  course,  give 
better  results  than  hard  steel  wire. 

•Good  workmanship  in  line  construction  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  good  materials.  A 
construction  man  who  knows  his  business  will 
take  second-class  materials  and  construct  a  well 
built  line  that  will  give  reliable  service  while  a 
"dub"  who  doesn't  know  his  business  will  take 
the  best  materials  in  the  world  and  botch  them 
into  a  slovenly  line  with  poorly  guyed  corners 
which  will  be  subject  to  frequent  crosses  and 
never  give  reliable  service.  Of  course,  good  ma- 
terials with  good  workmanship  p^ive  the  ideal 
results  and  is  the  goal  to  be  striven  for  at  all 
times. 


The  best  of  service  on  farm  lines  cannot  be  had 
unless  the  lines  are  so  built  as  to  avoid  becom- 
ing crossed  with  one  another,  or  grounded.  All 
line  joints  must  be  so  twisted  as  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  loose  connections.  Line  joints  in  rusty 
line  wire  that  must  remain  in  service  should  be 
sandpapered  and  either  soldered,  or  wrapped  with 
tinfoil  and  taped,  as  rusty  joints  in  rusty  wire 
are  never  reliable. 

Line  joints  in  new  wire  that  is  well  galvanized 
need  not  be  soldered  if  properly  twisted  up,  but 
all  connections  between  bare  iron  wire  and  in- 
sulated copper  wire  must  be  soldered  or  serious 
trouble  is  likely  to  ensue. 

However,  troubles  on  country  lines  due  to  line 
faults  are  as  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
troubles  and  bad  service  due  to  poor  "grounds" 
at  the  telephones. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  will  afford  a 
good  "ground"  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
can  be  stated,  however,  that  ground  rods  should 
never  be  less  than  y2  inch  diameter  by  six  feet 
long ;  that  they  should  always  be  galvanized  and 
should  be  driven  where  at  least  half  their  length 
is  in  contact  with  moist  earth.  Ground  rods  of 
clean,  new  iron,  not  galvanized,  if  driven  and  al- 
lowed to  rust  in  the  ground  will  give  good  results, 
but  rods  that  are  rusty  when  driven  cannot  be 
depended  on. 


Civil  Service  Examination  for  Signal  Engineer. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  competitive  examination  for  senior 
signal  engineer  until  October  2.  Vacancies  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  act 
providing  for  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  com- 
mon carriers,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000  to 
$4,800  a  year,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination. 
Appointments  to  these  positions  will  be  principally 
for  duty  in  the  field.  It  is  desired  to  secure  eligibles 
having  a  thorough  technical  training  and  several 
years'  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the 
design,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
railway  signals  and  mterlockers,  and  having  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  ap- 
praisal and  cost  estimating  of  railway  signals  and 
interlockers. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  2039, 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Board,  Postoffice,  Boston,  Mass.,  PhifcuM- 
phia,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. ,  Custom  House,  New  York,  .N.  Y.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  Old  Custom  House, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Administration  Building,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone ;  or  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Civil  Service  Commission,  San  Juan. 
P.  R. 


Happiness  and  misfortune  stand  in  a  continual 
balance.  Every  misfortune  is,  as  it  were,  the  ob- 
struction of  a  stream,  which,  after  overcoming  this 
obstacle,  bursts  through  with  greater  force. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
PROFESSOR  MORSE  MAKES  A  SUGGESTION. 

It  was  the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  19 17,  and 
the  sun  poured  its  resplendent  rays  upon  the 
planets  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  holding  a  council,  the  members  of 
which  had  been,  during  their  lifetime  upon  earth, 
some  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  telegraphic 
profession.  They  were  grave,  earnest,  and  solici- 
tous for  the  welfare  of  those  left  behind.  Word 
had  been  received!  in  the  usual  way  from  the 
earth,  of  the  shortage  in  the  telegraph  ranks,  and 
the  menace  that  this  meant  to  the  country  during 
its  hour  of  peril.  A  similar  meeting  was  in  prog- 
ress on  the  planet  Mars  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Telegraphers'  Society.  "Proferred  advice  is  sel- 
dom listened  to,"  but  Professor  Morse  had  been 
requested  to  obtain  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
the  telegraphers  on  Jupiter  relative  to  the  labor 
question  upon  earth,  and  express  his  own  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Fred  Moxon  had  been  asked  to 
perform  that  same  office  on  Mars,  consulting  with 
Professor  Morse,  on  the  subject,  and  then  trans- 
mit the  findings  to  his  brother  on  the  terrestrial 
sphere.  Long  and  earnestly  did  the  telepathic 
waves  ebb  and  flow  between  the  two  planets,  and 
sage  was  the  advice  transmitted  to  the  earth. 

Wing  Lung  Sing,  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter, 
and  who  claimed  to  have  been  chief  operator  of 
the  Pekin,  China,  office,  2,000  B.  C,  related  to  his 
audience  that  the  Chinese  language  of  his  day 
contained  but  seventeen  letters,  and  the  charac- 
ters in  telegraph  were  made  in  dots  and  dashes, 
but  different  from  the  Morse  code.  For  instance, 
A  was  one  dash,  and  one  dot,  B  was  one  dash  and 
two  dots,  C  was  one  dash  and  three  dots,  each 
succeeding  letter  having  an  additional  dot  to  it, 
so  that  the  letter  W,  which  is  the  last  in  the  Chi- 
nese alphabet,  would  be  one  dash  and  seven- 
teen dots.  "Why,  I  have  heard  a  'ham*  in  the 
South  make  twenty-seven  dots  once  for  the  fig- 
ure six,  and  the  same  artist  frequently  made  nine- 
teen dots  for  the  letter  P,"  ejaculated  Jim  Doody. 
"and  the  telegraph  companies  never  charged  him 
up  with  tolls  upon  the  excessive  dots,  which 
showed  how  lenient  they  were." 

Grandma  Eve  was  much  interested  in  the  phon- 
ograph, and  William  G.  Bee,  of  Edison's  labora- 
tory agreed  to  make  her  one  of  Edison's  latest 
diamond  phonographs  so  that  she  and  her  elderly 
maiden  daughters  could  have  an  enjoyable  time. 

It  was  stoutly  denied  by  the  oldest  inhabitant 
that  the  electric  light  and  phonograph  were 
known,  and  were  worked  centuries  ago.  "It  is 
merely  just  another  attempt  to  rob  the  rich  laur- 
els so  honestly  earned  by  Mr.  Edison,"  said 
Adam,  "and  as  father  of  this  vast  multitude  I 
must  request  that  my  children  make  no  attempt 
to  belittle  the  great  inventor's  grand  work." 

Cain  and  Abel,  who  looked  like  two  artless 
boys,  dipped  in  at  this  time,  with  their  pockets 


filled  with  fruit,  which  they  were  munching.  Both 
boys  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  each  other, 
and  all  former  jealousies  and  animosities  had  been 
forgiven  and  forgotten. 

"Have  an  apple,  papa,"  said  Abel,  addressing 
Adam,  but  the  latter  blushed  and  declined,  and 
grandma  Eve  smiled  sweetly. 

Eve  was  a  beautiful  lady,  despite  her  age,  and 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  meeting  and  talking 
with  her  large  progeny.  Adam  was  the  weaker 
in  character  of  the  two,  and  he  seemed  to  lean 
upon  his  spouse  for  advice  and  suggestion. 

We  have  still  a  multitude  of  well  known  former 
telegraphers  to  introduce  to  our  readers.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned,  at  this  time:  "Gillie" 
Olmstead,  Irving  Fitch,  W.  K.  Applebaugh,  W. 
N.  Gove,  Harry  A.  Wells,  "Tom"  Dolan,  W.  D. 
Schram,  Ed.  A.  Leslie,  Gus  Coleman,  G.  W.  Gar- 
danier,  W.  B.  Somerville,  E.  C.  Cockey,  Robert 
Stewart,  J.  C.  Hinchman,  W.  J.  Holmes,  Asa  R. 
Swift,  C.  H.  Summers,  J.  B.  Tree,  C.  A.  Darlton, 
Dave  McAneeny,  Albert  E.  Sink,  F.  W.  Gregory, 
James  D.  Reid  and  Alfred  Vail.  Many  others 
will  be  recorded  in  due  time  and  their  good  quali- 
ties explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Day  Supervisors  E.  F.  Page  and  G.  H.  Batho  are 
absent  on  account  of  illness. 

William  T.  Sheridan,  of  ithe  Boston  Journal 
office,  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  a  month. 

Daniel  A.  O'Connor,  of  the  night  force,  has  been 
unable  to  report  for  duty  for  .many  weeks,  owing 
to  trouble  with  the  muscles  of  his  arms. 

M.  C.  Harrington,  chief  repeater  attendant,  is 
still  confined  to  his  home,  suffering  a  nervous 
breakdown,  having  been  absent  six  weeks. 

Chief  Operator  J.  B.  Rex  is  meeting  the  rush  with 
smiling  face,  and  with  rare  judgment  is  keeping  the 
force — probably  the  biggest  ever  used  here — going 
at  top  speed  and  taking  care  of  the  great  volume 
of  business  now  directed  through  this  relay  point 
in  a  manner  that  commands  praise  from  every  side. 
That  every  man  and  woman  is  anxious  to  do  his 
or  her  "bit,"  and  cheerfully  set  about  doing  it, 
speaks  well  for  the  organization  of  the  Boston 
office  force. 

Night  Senior  Supervisor  T.  J.  Young  has  re- 
sumed work  after  six  weeks'  illness.  Owing  to  poor 
health  Mr.  Young  has  gone  on  days  and  is  at  pres- 
ent filling  Supervisor  Batho's  place.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  Mr.  Young  was  the  sender  on 
the  famous  "Fast  Stocks"  wire  which  ran  out  of 
old  195  Broadway,  New  York,  and  was  closed  down 
by  the  company  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Young  has 
described  every  football  game  played  at  Harvard 
for  the  past  five  years. 

W.  F.  Ayer,  a  senior  operator  on  the  night  force, 
has  resigned  and  entered  the  navy  as  first-class 
electrician.  Mr.  Ayer  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.    Other  men  from  this  office  who 
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have  joined  the  colors  under  the  navy  flag  include 
Messrs.  Seate,  Jones,  Klubock  and  Benton. 

W.  M.  Powers  and  C.  D.  Nesbit  are  making  fine 
averages  on  the  "J"  New  York-Boston  premium 
wire.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bramberg  on  the  "M" 
premium  circuit  are  running  neck  and  neck  with 
the  boys  on  "J." 

Benjamin  Drew,  who  has  a  long  service  record 
with  the  Western  Union  and  with  the  telephone 
companies,  died  on  September  4  following  a  linger- 
ing illness.  Mr.  Drew  was  forty-five  years  of  age 
and  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two  children. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

On  Sunday,  August  19,  the  Western  Union  Elec- 
trical Society  gave  an  "old  fashioned"  basket  picnic, 
at  Fern  Glen,  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The 
train  left  at  7  a.  m.  and  special  coaches  were  pro- 
vided for  the  picknickers.  The  day  was  clear  and 
the  outing  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployes who  attended  with  their  families  and  friends. 

Chief  Operator  Alger  has  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  vacation,  F.  P.  Mullen,  assistant  chief,  in 
charge  of  the  multiplex,  acting  as  chief  operator 
during  Mr.  Alger's  absence. 

The  equipment  for  a  multiplex  circuit  between 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  being  installed 
and  will  soon  be  working. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Those  who  have  returned  from  vacations  are : 
William  P.  Bowers,  traffic  chief,  from  the  sea- 
shore and  a  motor  trip  with  his  family  to  Potts- 
town,  Pa.;  telephone  operator  Miss  Anna  Fitz- 
gerald; Cashier  Charles  F.  Myers  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Heenan  of  our  printing  department  froip 
the  seashore;  night  traffic  chief  E.  H.  Locke  and 
Chas.  A.  Currier,  quad  chief  from  Wildwood. 
N.  J.;  Manager  Charles  E.  Stump  of  our  Dock- 
Street  branch  office  from  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and 
a  trip  to  Boston  and  New  York  visiting  friends. 

A  son  arrived  on  August  21  at  the  home  of 
Morris  A.  Auerbach. 


Dallas  Postal  of  Texas. 

S.  S.  Scothorn,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  chief  operator  of  this  company  at  Dallas,  re- 
cently resigned  to  accept  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps.  Mr.  Scothorn's  pres- 
ent address  is  "Somewhere  in  France/'  word  having 
been  received  that  he  arrived  safely.  W.  A.  Simms, 
formerly  assistant  chief  operator,  succeeds  Mr. 
Scothorn.  J.  N.  Lister,  who  has  been  night  chief 
operator,  succeeds  Mr.  Simms  as  assistant  chief 
operator,  and  L.  Z.  Skadden  succeeds  Mr.  Lister 
as  night  chief  operator. 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Jackson  H.  Dorsey,  better  known  in  telegraph 
circles  as  "Jack"  Dorsey,  died  September  2  at  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  best  operators  and  served 


many  years  with  the  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Companies  in  Chicago  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  leaves  a  wife.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  friends  and  relatives.  Messrs. 
V.  V.  Stevenson,  superintendent  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Co.,  O.  B.  Weaver,  Walter  Ogden  .and  F.  S. 
Fall,  of  the  Postal  at  Los  Angeles,  acted  as  pall 
bearers. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

A.  F.  Clift,  identified  with  the  city  lines  de- 
partment for  about  thirty  years  as  supervisor  and 
wire  chief,  died  August  10.  Interment  was  at 
Mystic,  Conn.,  his  old  home. 

Benjamin  Mann,  an  old-timer  in  this  office,  died 
August  21. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

Salvador  C.  Luque,  representing  Empresa  Tele- 
fonica, Pachuca,  Province  of  Hildalgo,  Mexico, 
in  company  with  J.  W.  McMahon,  manager  of  the 
12  West  31st  Street  office,  who  understands  Spanish, 
inspected  the  various  departments  of  this  com- 
pany a  few  days  ago  and  was  much  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  equipment,  particularly  the 
Multiplex  Department.  Mr.  McMahon  introduced 
Mr.  Luque  to  the  various  officials  and  the  visit  will 
no  doubt  *long  be  remembered  by  M«r.  Luque  as  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion. 

Practically  all  of  the  Clerical  Staff  of  the  Di- 
vision Office  who  can  telegraph  are  "doing  their 
bit"  in  this  office  working  as  operators  for  a  few 
hours  each  day. 

Several  pensioners  have  returned  to  duty  to  help 
out  during  the  rush  and  shortage  of  operators. 

Robert  Jablin,  supervisor  in  the  service  depart- 
ment, had  a  son  born  to  him  on  September  9. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  W.  L.  Ferris,  assis- 
tant chief  operator,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  W.  F. 
Webber,  wire  chief  of  the  Chicago  office. 

Operators  Montequin  and  Clement  of  this  office, 
with  others,  have  arrived  safely  in  France. 

During  the  month  of  August  all  records  were 
broken  in  the  volume  of  business  handled. 

The  Western  Union  Educational  Society  is  plan- 
ning a  campaign  for  the  coming  year  and  the  pro- 
gramme arranged  will  soon  be.  announced. 


The  Associated  Press. 

Among  recent  changes  in  the  telegraph  forces  of 
the  Associated  Press  are  the  following :  T.  L.  Gard. 
operator  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  office,  and  Roy  E.  Murphy,  operator 
on  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal,  has  resigned. 
Wvman  McKelvy  succeeds  Mr.  Gard  at  Columbus. 
Ohio. 


The  International  Association  of  Leased 
Wire  Telegraphers,  New  York,  held  its  tenth 
annual  outing  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.. 
Saturday,  July  28.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
and  an  enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all. 
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The  Military  Telegraph  Corps  of  '61. 

Mr.  Richard  O'Brien,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  well 
known  old-time  and  military  telegrapher,  who  was 
chief  operator  of  the  United  States  military  tele- 
graph during  the  Civil  War,  has  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  Military  Telegraph  Corps  of  '61  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  The  Telephone  News. 

'The  Telegraph  Corps  of  '61,"  he  says,  "was  a 
band  of  young  volunteer  operators  mostly  in  cavalry 
trousers,  and  in  earnest. 

"We  were  not  enlisted  in  the  ranks  in  that  first 
time  of  military  telegraphs.  Mr.  Lincoln  preferred 
to  keep  us  independent  of  line  officers  and  directly 
under  the  great  War  Secretary,  Stanton. 

"The  war  cloud  broke  upon  us  in  '61  like  it  has 
now,  but  closer,  and,  like  you,  we  were  called  upon 
to  stand  by  the  President.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  *6i,  the  mobs  of  Baltimore  destroyed  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  cutting  Washington  off  from 
the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  on  Scott  and  Car- 
negie of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  help  to 
restore  communication.  I  was  division  operator 
at  Harrisburg,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  op- 
erators called  by  'Andy*  Carnegie  to  Washington, 
where  I  found^him  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot 
running  military  trains  by  telegraph.  I  worked 
with  him  in  that  duty  night  and  day  for  a  week, 
while  my  comrades  Bates  and  Strouse  were  sent 
to  the  War  Department  and  Brown  to  the  navy 
yard.  By  May  we  had  run  lines  to  connect  the  War 
Department  with  the  Arsenal,  the  navy  yard,  Ar- 
ington,  Chain  Bridge  and  outposts. 

"It  was  quickly  seen  that  more  operators  were 
needed  for  the  military  telegraph,  and  they  were 
called  from  commercial  and  railroad  lines,  largely 
from  Pennsylvania." 

"Today  we  have  hundreds  of  men  trained  in  sig- 
naling, trained  in  telephone  and  wireless  work,  and 
also  trained  in  the  efficiency  of  business,  fully 
equipped,  radiating  the  results  of  discipline  and 
knowledge,  who  can  be  mobilized  in  short  order  and 
within  a  few  hours'  call,  ready  to  take  their  places 
in  this  great  war  and  step  off  at  quick  time  to  'do 
their  bit'  in  the  fight  for  liberty  and  humanity. 

"In  that  early  time  everything  military  had  to  be 
improvised  under  immediate  war  conditions.  To 
illustrate  the  transition  state  of  the  military  tele- 
graph from  a  civil  basis  to  a  war  footing  at  that 
time,  let  us  glance  at  an  instance  of  connecting  up 
an  army  by  telegraph  with  Washington,  which  will 
show  how  unprepared  the  government  then  was  and 
how  dependent  on  civil  sources  for  assistance. 

"General  Joe  Johnston,  with  his  Confederates, 
had  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley  about  Harpers 
Ferry  to  unite  with  Beauregard  in  defeating  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  McDowell,  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  This  left  a  small  Union  army 
under  General  Patterson  'in  the  air/  as  one  might 
say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlestown,  where  he 
was  relieved  by  General  Banks,  who  continued  a 
retreat.  On  a  Sunday  night  we  were  ordered  to 
connect  up  that  army  with  McClellan's  headquarters 
in  Washington.  The  government  did  not  yet  pos- 
sess the  necessary  material  to  build  thirty  or  forty 
rniles  of  line,  but  our  men  appealed  to  President 


Sanford  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company,  who 
hastened  to  place  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  connected  up  with  Banks'  army  in  a  day  or  two. 
Our  operators,  Dealy  and  Pritchard,  at  the  end  of 
that  line  at  night,  worked  their  instruments  without 
shelter  in  a  rainstorm." 

In  the  late  summer  Mr.  O'Brien,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  assigned  as  chief 
operator  to  Headquarters  Department  of  South- 
eastown,  then  under  command  of  General  Butler 
at  Fort  Monroe.  Two  days  later  the  Confederates 
cut  his  line  to  Newport  News,  and  he  "set  it  up 
again." 

Mr.  O'Brien  saw  the  fight  of  the  "Monitor"  and 
the  "Merrimac,"  the  first  ironclads,  in  Hampton 
Roads;  the  landing  of  McClellan's  army  for  the 
peninsular  campaign,  for  which  he  helped  to  run 
lines  and  lay  the  Chesapeake  cable;  the  taking  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  transferred  to  lay  cable  and 
run  wires  to  Suffolk  and  other  points. 

When  Grant  was  made  general-in-chief  and 
started  all  the  armies  in  a  grand  concerted  offensive, 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  made  chief  operator,  Army  of  the 
James,  whose  route  was  the  James  River  and  whose 
objective  was  Petersburg.  At  this  time,  1S64,  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
organized  the  land  and  cable  lines  in  that  field  and 
had  communication  ready  for  Grant  when  he 
brought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  bloody 
Wilderness  Campaign  to  City  Point. 

In  this  campaign  the  field  telegraph  had  been 
developed  to  the  point  of  reeling  insulated  wire  on 
the  battlefield  from  muleback  and  raising  it  from 
the  ground  on  lances. 

During  most  of  the  long  siege  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  Mr.  O'Brien  maintained  the  James 
River  and  Appomattox  River  cables  and  the  land 
wires  in  front  of  Richmond,  while  Chief  Operator 
Caldwell  relieved  him  by  taking  over  those  in  front 
of  Petersburg.  Mr.  O'Brien  spoke  of  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  of  his  brave  boys  of  the  military  tele- 
graph in  this  field;  of  death  by  buried  bomb, 
wounds,  or  close  calls  by  shell  and  bullet;  of  cap- 
ture and  long  imprisonment  in  starving  prison 
camps ;  of  heroic  escape  and  scouting  ventures.  It 
was  on  his  wire,  carried  closest  to  Richmond,  that 
at  last  the  fateful  message  sped  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment :  "We  have  taken  Richmond." 

But  before  that  Sherman  was  marching  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  Grant  sent  Terry's  corps  and 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  under  Schofield  to  the  coast 
to  cooperate  with  Sherman  in  the  Campaign  of  the 
Carolinas.  For  this  important  campaign  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  sent  with  General  Schofield  to  North 
Carolina  to  run  the  wires  and  cables  for  all  these 
forces.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  large 
task  was  efficiently  executed.  Mr.  O'Brien  received 
the  personal  thanks  of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman 
and  Schofield,  as  well  as  of  his  chief,  Genera? 
Eckert,  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  O'Brien  closes  his  reminiscences  by  saying: 
"The  perspective  of  fifty  years  may  seem  to  dim 
the  events  of  the  Civil  War,  but  history  records  that 
the  military  telegraph,  improvised  as  stated,  strung 
thousands  of  miles  of  lines,  handled  millions  of  tele- 
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grams  (the  important  ones  in  a  cipher  never  solved 
by  the  enemy),  connected  all  the  armies,  and  as- 
sisted materially  in  the  success  of  the  war  for  the 
Union.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  boasting  but 
merely  to  set  a  proper  historic  mark  for  our  young 
Bell  heroes  to  aim  at  and  excel  with  their  splendid 
organization  and  superb  equipment,  in  the  stupen- 
dous development  effected  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bell  managers  with  the  chief  signal  officer  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments." 


A  Valuable  Handbook  for  Telegraph  Engineers. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Engineers*  Handbook, 
published  by  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
books  available  for  electrical  and  telegraph  en- 
gineers and  students.  It  does  not  go  into  prin- 
ciples or  detailed  descriptions,  but  gives  tables  and 
rules  for  quick  reference.  A  few  of  the  most  use- 
ful tables  and  descriptions  are :  Conversion  tables ; 
specific  gravity;  electric  and  magnetic  symbols; 
resistance  of  wires;  powers,  roots  and  reciprocals; 
rules  for  electrical  measurement,  with  diagrams; 
telephony,  with  illustrations  of  telephone  apparatus 
and  circuits;  telegraphy,  with  various  illustrations, 
including  the  Athearn  repeater  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  simul- 
taneous telephony  and  telegraphy;  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, wireless  telephony,  etc. 

No  student  and  practical  engineer  can  afford  to 
be  without  a  copy  of  this  useful  work. 

The  book  measures  only  3^  inches  by  $l/2  inches, 
and  can  therefore  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
It  contains  398  pages  and  many  illustrations.  The 
price  is  only  50  cents  per  copy,  which  is  remarkably 
low  when  the  value  and  variety  of  the  contents  are 
considered.  Copies  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Book  on  the  Telephone. 

Principles  of  the  Telephone,  by  C.  M.  Jansky  and 
D.  C.  Faber,  160  pages;  125  illustrations  cover  the 
following  subjects:  Elementary  electrical  princi- 
ples; magnetic  principles;  sound;  transmitters;  re- 
ceivers and  induction  coils ;  signaling  apparatus  and 
circuits ;  the  subscriber's  telephone  set ;  local  battery 
systems ;  common  battery  telephones ;  faults  in  sub- 
station telephone  apparatus ;  protection  of  telephone 
lines  and  apparatus ;  installation ;  party  lines ;  inter- 
communicating telephone  systems. 

The  simplest  of  mathematics  is  employed  in 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


the  text,  and  each  chapter  is  concluded  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  chapter. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  show  the  de- 
tails of  construction  of  apparatus  very  clearly. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  practical  man.  The  price  is  $1.50 
per  copy. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Digging  Up  Morse  and  Marconi. 

A  Scotchman  and  a  Welshman  were  arguing 
as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  countries. 
"Ah,  weel,"  said  the  former,  "they  tore  down  an 
auld  castle  in  Scotland  recently  and  found  many 
wires  under  it,  which  shows  that  the  telegraph 
was  known  there  hundreds  of  years  ago."  "Ah, 
ah,"  said  the  Welshman,  "they  tore  down  an  old 
castle  in  Wales  quite  recently,  and,  mind  you, 
there  were  no  wires  found  under  it,  which  shows 
that  they  knew  all  about  wireless  telegraphy  in 
Wales  hundreds  of  years  ago." 


BECOME  A  MASTER  OF  ELECTRICITY 

This  busy  world  needs  practical  men,  not  theorists.  The 
men  occupying  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in 
business  today  are  truly  practical  men. 

Young  men  who  learn  the  electrical  trades  in  the  school  of 
practice  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  acquiring  fame 
and  honor  than  the  one  who  drifts  along  without  any  aim. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  fits  men  to  become  masters 
in  the  electrical  trade,  and  the  instruction  and  knowledge  thus 
acquired  leads  them  to  higher  ambitions.  The  way  to  learn 
the  electrical  trades  is  by  doing  the  actual  work  systematically, 
and  this  is  the  method  followed  by  the  New  York  Electrical 
School. 

Send  for  printed  matter  telling  how  the  work  is  carried 
on.    You  will  become  interested. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


SECURE  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGH  SAVINGS 
Start  to  Save  Now — Earnings  5%  Per  Annum 
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Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

President,  -  •  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice*  President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
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Tf»lf»01»;inll   and  TplpnllAIlP    AffP       To  manv  mature  minds  the  idea  of  learning  tele- 
IClCgrctpn   an"  ICICpOOnC   AgC  graphic  characters  individually  complete  at  the  out- 
Entered  as  second-class  matter,  December  27,  1909,  at  the  Port-  set  and  eliminating  from  the  mind  their  composi- 
Office  at  New  York,  n.  y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  tjon  0f  dots>  dashes  and  spaces,  may  seem  impossi- 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  gvery  month.  ble,  but  it  is  being  done,  and  with  success.  There 

TTrpmrQ  nw  QTmQrwTi>TTrfcw  is  no  reason  whY  a  student  cannot  learn  the  letters 

n     r       £    v      •   i  u    •  A»  B»  C>  etc-  by  this  complete  sound  without  con- 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  -\        'i     '    i,^-  i    i  00 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  sidenng  the  number  and  sequence  of  dots,  dashes 

Islands  $2.00  and   spaces  composing  them.    By  the  phonetic 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00  method  of  teaching  we  should  say  that  the  time 

address  all  communications  to  required  to  learn  the  art  of  telegraphy  is  at  least 

7.  B.  TALTAVALL,      -  Publisher  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  that  consumed  in  the  old 

253  Broadway,  new  york.  way,  and  this  saving  of  time  is  a  very  important 

 t.  R.  TALTAVALL,  Editor.   factor  in  these  days  of  speed  and  efficiency.  This 

cable  address:  'Teiegage,"  New  York.  great  gain  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  presented  by 

change  of  ADDwIsS.-in  ofderin^change  of  address  the  Mr.  Weiser  in  the  case  of  a  class  taught  by  him, 
remI^n^s*^                                  be  mad.  a  P°rtion  °[  the  students  began  their  study 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money-  m   the  Old  Way,  the   Other  portion   taking  Up  the 

SJT^-m^^S^l^aff^M  Phonetic  system.    The  period  of  instruction  was 

Axf&fcsti&tf&lttv**  Sute.  or  Can.d.  can  obUln  ^°  ™?th.S  &t  *he  ^d.°f  ^  ti™  th°f«  Wh°.in 

copies  of  Telegraph  akd  Tblbfhonb  Acs  through  the  Amer-  the  beginning  already  knew  the  code  could  receive 

backnumbe^  only  five  to  seven  words  per  minute,  while  those 

charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  over  one  who  followed  the  phonetic  System,  and  had  never 

year  old,  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies  ,  «  ^  •  /*rA 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy.  learned  the  code,  were  able  to  receive  fifteen  to 

 new  york.  October  i.  1917.   twenty  words  per  minute 

1  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  and  no  doubt  will 

CONTENTS.  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  telegraph  companies 

.  .  .  _    . .    „, .      .     n       *     e  \r  •  •  i  at  this  time.    If  their  schools  can  turn  out  oper- 

New  Method  of  Teaching  Telegraphy.    Convention  of  Municipal  .  .         ,  .1    •  1a.      .     «  r 

Electricians  433  ators  at  such  a  rate  their  difficulties  m  keeping  up 

Divi&Exec^  the  supply  of  operating  material  will  be  greatly 

The  Cable.    Canadian  Notes.    The  Telephone  435  reduced. 

The  First  Telephone  Medal.    Telephone  Stations  on  High-Voltage 

Transmission  Lines.     Radio  Telegraphy.     Russian  Soldiers   

and  Wireless.    The  Telegraph  in  Mexico  436 

The  Convention  of  Municipal  Electricians. 

Thc Genial  ^merest  ^.T!** . . °*439       °f  the  various  electrical  organizations  of  a  de- 

Eiectroiysjs  tcontinued). .J!. ......... . ................. .440  liberative  character  in  this  country  the  Interna- 

Reorganizing  Signal  Corps.  Scrubbing  by  Electricity.  Life  of  Poles. 442       .       .    A         .     .  £  .  .     ,        J     .  . 

Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service  (Continued) ...  .443  tlOnal  Association  Ot  Municipal  Electricians  IS  One 

fhe^aiSSld.' '  Municipal  EiecYriciansV '  bbituary'. ' ' industrial: .449  of  the  very  few  that  have  held  their  annual  con- 

?°Pv^nti°Tn  of  International  Association  of  Municioal  Electricians.  .450  ventions  this  year,  and  the  meeting-  was  One  of  the 

Jeff  W.  Hayes'  Department.    Letters  from  Our  Agents  456-453  /.     '      ,    ,  ,  ,      a1    ^  P    ,       -  ,  A 

most  successful  ever  held  by  that  body,  from  what- 
_  _           .    ,    -  m     ,  .      m  ,         ,  ever  angle  it  may  be  viewed.    This  success,  of 
New  Method  of  Teaching  Telegraphy.  course>  did  not  come  because  the  officers  of  the 
The  idea  of  teaching  telegraphy  without  refer-  association  did  not  follow  the  decision  of  other 
ence  to  the  dots  and  dashes  composing  the  Morse  organizations  of  like  character  to  omit  their  con- 
alphabet  is  novel,  but  evidently  thoroughly  practi-  ventions  this  year  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
cal  and  successful,  according  to  an  interesting  ar-  t;ons>  but  rather  to  favorable  circumstances.  Every- 
ticle  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Weiser,  printed  on  another  page  thing  seemed  to  contribute  to  success,  and  the  raem- 
of  this  issue.    Mr.  Weiser  has  evolved  a  phonetic  bers  no  doubt  are  glad  the  meeting  was  held, 
system  of  teaching  telegraphy  that  seems  to  be  giv-       Th  presented  were  of  hi^h  class  and  of  a 
ing  very  sadsfactory  results  and,  judging  from  his  J^ca'S 

account  of  the  work  in  the  training  school  in  St.  g     kal  en^neeri     on  a  hi  herP  lev/of 
Louis  for  operators  for  the  signal  corps  of  the     .     ,  ^-^j*         8  s  H 

army,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  s™  stand,nS;  . 

ABC  method.  ^ne  association  is  doing  good  work  among  the 

The  modern  system  of  teaching  children  to  spell  various  municipalities  represented  in  its  member- 

without  first  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ship,  and  the  people  ultimately  get  the  benefit  of 

has  been  followed  in  this  case,  and  if  this  method  the  ever  widening  knowledge  of  development  in  this 

of  instruction  works  well  in  one  instance,  there  is  particular  field. 

no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  work  well  in  the       The  Niagara  Falls  meeting  of  1917  will,  on 

other.  the  whole,  stand  out  prominently  as  one  of  the 
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best  yet  held  by  the  association,  and  its  officers  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  results  of  their 
efforts. 


Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  September  24 : 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  1 18^4 

Mackay  Companies   76-77 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  63-64 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  ( Par  value 

$5.00)  

Western  Union    89^ 


Dividends. — The  Mackay  Companies,  preferred 
1  per  cent.,  common  \l/2  per  cent.,  payable  October 
1;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  \l/2  per 
cent.,  payable  October  15;  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  2  per  cent.,  payable  Oc- 
tober 15.   

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  28. 

1.238.129.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1 1238.130.  Machine-Switching  Telephone  Ex- 
change System.   To  C.  L.  Goodrum,  New  York. 

1.238.131.  Calling  Device.  To  C.  L.  Goodrum, 
New  York. 

1.238.140.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
C.  E.  Hill,  New  York. 

1.238.141.  Telephone   Exchange   System.  To 

E.  E.  Hinrichsen  and  L.  H.  Johnson,  New  York. 
1,238,153.    Loading  Unit  for  Telephone  Systems. 

To  G.  A.  Kelsall,  New  York. 

1,238,163  and  1,238,164.   Automatic  Switch.  To 

F.  A.  Lundquist,  New  York. 

1.238.193.  Machine-Switching  Telephone  Ex- 
change  System.   To  J.  N.  Reynolds,  New  York. 

1.238.194.  Automatic  Switch.  To  J.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, New  York  (for  telephone). 

1.238.206.  Telephone  Apparatus.  To  E.  A. 
Shuler,  Chicago. 

1,238,261.  Switch.  To  J.  F.  Cavanagh,  Meri- 
den,  Conn,  (for  telephone). 

1,238,265.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,238,350.  Telephone  System.  To  F.  M.  Slough, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,238,439.  Telephone  for  Transmitting  and  Re- 
producing Sounds.   To  R.  Rummler,  Wilmette,  111. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  4. 

1,238,748.  Multi-Exchange  Telephone  System. 
To  H.  D.  Currier  and  R.  I.  Utter,  Chicago,  111. 

1,239,011.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.   To  C.  A..  W.  Holtman,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1,239,097.  Telephone  System.  To  G.  Grabe, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

1,239,205.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
T.  E.  Meyer,  Chicago,  111. 

1.239.207.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.  To  G.  E.  Mueller,  Chicago,  111. 

1,239,587.  Measured-Service  Telephone  System. 
To  R.  C.  Gifford,  Chicago,  111. 

1,23^,607.  Telephonic  Paging  System.  To  N.  A. 
Kurman,  New  York. 


1,239,702.  Telephone  for  Long  Distances  or  for 
Deaf  Persons.  To  R.  Lagus,  Abo,  Finland,  Russia. 

1,239,831.  Wireless  Telegraphy. 'To  F.  G.  Simp- 
son, Seattle,  Wash. 

1,239,890.  Telephone  Stand.  To  B.  S.  Cutler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Greene,  formerly  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  expects  to  spend  the  winter  months 
at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  which  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Adams,  vice-president,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Extensions  of  Plant. — This  company  is  con- 
templating considerable  extensions  to  its  telegraph 
and  telephone  plant  in  the  southern  states  and 
Texas  during  the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Pursley  has  been  appointed  chief  clerk 
to  General  Superintendent  G.  W.  Ribble,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  succeed  the  former  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Knapp, 
who  has  gone  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  manager. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Diehl,  manager  of  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  office,  was  in  New  York  this  week  attending 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons, 
thirty-third  degree,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member 
for  many  years. 

Managers  Appointed. — J.  H.  Keown,  Pontiac, 
Mich. ;  C.  H.  Ashwell,  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  C.  C.  Spen- 
cer, Mason  City,  Iowa ;  C.  R.  Hardenburg,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  H.  L.  Owens,  Franklin,  Ind. ;  M.  Rosen- 
quist,  Kingman,  Ariz. ;  Hugh  Mitchell,  Redlands, 
Cal.;  A.  E.  Southard,  Biddeford,  Me.;  W.  M. 
Moore,  Fernandina,,  Fla. ;  J.  S.  Montague,,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  T.  R.  Irvin,  Waynesboro,  Ga. ;  R.  W. 
Whiting,  Ocala  Fla. ;  Miss  Gertrude  Anderson, 
Braddock,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Lane,  Buford,  Ga.;  H.  R. 
Voss,  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  Joseph  E.  Reynolds,  At- 
lantic, Iowa ;  V.  O.  Vesey,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  S.  G. 
Kitchen,  Stockton,  Cal.; 'A.  W.  Shiflet,  Warren. 
Ohio. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president;  J.  C.Willever 
and  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-presidents ;  T.  W.  Car- 
roll, general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
Mr.  S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent. 
New  York,  were  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  and  25,  on  business. 

A  New  District  has  been  established  with  head- 
quarters at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  covering  the  states 
of  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Reed,  superintendent  at  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  district  commercial  superintendent 
of  the  new  district. 

Mr.  John  S.  Calvert,  of  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Willever,  vice-president  in  charge  of  commercial. 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  at 
Philadelphia  to  succeed  Mr.  Reed,  transferred.  Mr. 
Calvert,  previous  to  coming  to  New  York  two  year? 
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ago,  was  district  commercial  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  interests,  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C,  which  has  heretofore  been 
included  in  the  fourth  district,  Eastern  Division, 
has  been  made  independent.  Mr.  H.  F.  Taff,  the 
manager,  will  now  have  the  title  of  general  super- 
intendent and  will  report  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll, 
general  manager,  New  York. 

Mr.  Lewis  Dresdner,  treasurer,  New  York,  will 
leave  October  6  on  a  trip  on  company  business 
which  will  take  him  as  far  West  as  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  will  stop  at  all  division  and  district 
headquarters  points  and  will  be  absent  about  five 
weeks.   He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dresdner. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ladd,  general  auditor,  New  York, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  rest  in  Maine. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Pollak,  general  superintendent, 
American  District  Telegraph  Company,  New  York, 
is  enjoying  his  annual  holiday  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Miller,  formerly  superintendent  at 
Cincinnati,  now  retired,  was  a  New  York  visitor 
the  past  week.  Mr.  Miller  was  married  at  Cincin- 
nati on  September  11. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bristol,  former  general  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  this  company,  now  re- 
tired, is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  vicinity  visit- 
ing friends. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Holloway,  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  equipment  engineer  of  the  Gulf  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  A.  Helminger,  assistant  chief  operator  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  office,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  formerly  wir6  chief,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  has  been  appointed  chief  operator  at 
that  point,  superseding  Mr.  W.  W.  Hoskins,  trans- 
ferred to  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  Western  Union  Bowling  Association, 
composed  of  eight  teams  representing  the  executive 
departments  in  New  York,  will  open  their  season 
at  the  Grand  Central  Alleys,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Mon- 
day evening  October  15.  The  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation are:  J.  W.  Connolly,  president;  W.  A. 
Kampf,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Mobius,  treasurer; 
E.  B.  Pitt,  secretary. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Ward,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, Commercial  Cable  Company,  New  York,  has 
returned  to  his  office  after  an  extended  trip  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

Test  Words  in  Cablegrams. — By  direction  of 
the  United  States  censorship  of  cablegrams,  the 
serial  number,  when  used,  will  be  the  first  word  in 
a  cablegram,  and  the  test  word  will  be  the  last 
word  to  be  used. 

Restoration  of  Legal  Time. — The  clocks  in 
Great  Britain  were  set  back  one  hour  to  correspond 
with  Greenwich  time  on  Monday,  September  17.  In 


Russia  the  return  to  legal  time  has  been  deferred 
until  October  14.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
make  the  change  on  September  13. 

William  Gibson,  aged  thirty-seven,  unmarried, 
a  telegraph  operator  for  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany at  London,  England,  was  killed  by  a  bomb 
dropped  from  a  German  airship  on  September  5, 
while  on  his  way  home  from  work.  Mr.  Gibson 
was  a  native  of  London,  but  had  done  service  for 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company  at  the  cable  station 
in  Ireland  and  at  Fayal  in  the  Azores.  He  was 
an  expert  telegrapher  and  a  lovable  character,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  This  is  the  fourth  death  in  the  staff  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  Company  in  London  so  far 
this  year.  The  other  three  were  Superintendent 
E.  G.  Phillips,  W.  M.  Kent,  assistant  to  the  manager 
in  England,  and  Wm.  Riley,  an  excellent  operator, 
who  had  been  in  the  company's  service  for  thirty- 
two  years. 


Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  September  24  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany,  September  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1  ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed).  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tenedos, 
November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  .Ampenan, 
January  31,  191 7. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  George  D.  Perry,  general  manager,  Great 
North  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Toronto,  Ont, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  James  Robb,  a  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  known 
in  other  circles  as  Major  Robb  of  the  Depot  Bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Brooklyn. 
For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Robb's  military  career  led 
him  from  the  grade  of  private  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Twenty-third  until,  in  19 13,  temporary 
ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his 
military  activities.  On  July  20  of  this  year,  however, 
Mr.  Robb  gained  his  rank  of  major  when  Governor 
Whitman  appointed  him  to  command  the  Depot 
Battalion  of  the  Twenty-third. 

Automatic  Telephones  in  Australia. — Orders 
aggregating  1,000  lines  of  automatic  central  office 
equipment  and  1,000  telephones  equipped  with  the 
dial  have  just  been  placed,  to  be  used  as  additions 
to  the  automatic  exchanges  in  Australia.  This  is 
the  second  such  order  placed  since  the  beginning  of 
1917,  the  first  one — for  1,800  lines — being  received 
in  February. 

Valuation  of  Telephone  Toll  Lines. — The 
telephone  toll  lines  in  Minnesota,  aggregating  over 
ten  thousand  miles  in  length,  will  be  valued  by  the 
engineering  division  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
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and  Warehouse  Commission  during  the  coming 
year.  The  purpose  of  gathering  this  information  is 
to  establish  a  basis  for  determining  a  reasonable- 
ness of  the  prevailing  rates  for  toll  service. 


The  First  Telephone  Medal. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  which  was 
touched  upon  in  our  issues  of  September  1  and 
September  16,  an  interesting  fact  has  just  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Case,  of  Kirkville,  N.  Y.  (who  is  mentioned 
in  both  articles),  Mr.  W.  A.  Eagleson,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York,  refers 
to  the  telephone  medal  awarded  by  that  Institute 
in  1877  to  The  Telephone  Company  of  New  York, 
Room  32,  Tribune  Building.  It  was  the  "Medal  of 
Progress.,, 

So  skeptical  were  some  of  the  people  regarding 
the  telephone,  Mr.  Eagleson  states,  that  the  floor 
had  to  be  taken  up  to  prove  that  there  was  no  one 
under  it  talking. 

People  have  certainly  learned  something  since 
then. 

The  committee  that  awarded  the  Medal  of  Prog- 
ress were  J.  G.  Case,  now  living  at  Kirkville,  N.  Y. ; 
Wm.  H.  Murphy,  who  died  January  11,  1899;  and 
Newton  Squire,  who  died  December  10,  1893. 

Telephone  Stations  on  High-Voltage 
Transmission  Lines. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  transmission  and 
distribution  committee  of  the  Ohio  Electric  Light 
Association,  the  following  recommendations  for 
telephone  stations  were  made.  A  telephone  sta- 
tion should  be  located  about  every  five  miles  and 
at  points  easily  accessible.  The  station  should 
be  so  constructed  and  located  as  to  make  it  unnec- 
essary for  the  operator  to  use  an  insulated  plat- 
form before  using  the  telephone  circuit.  Each 
station  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  order 
that  trespassers  may  in  no  way  come  in  contact 
with  it. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  protection  the 
following  apparatus  should  be  added : 

1.  Insulating  transformer  at  each  station. 

2.  Combined  double-pole  fused  switch  and 
lightning  arrester  at  each  telephone  station  on 
the  line  side  of  the  insulating  transformer. 

3.  Double-pole  horn  gap  across  line  at  each 
station  on  the  line  side  of  all  apparatus  for  pro- 
tection of  the  insulators  in  the  telephone  circuit 
in  case  of  cross  between  power  and  telephone  cir- 
cuits after  series  fuses  are  blown. 

4.  Drainage  coils  should  be  installed  with 
fuses  at  each  end  and  the  middle  of  the  line. 

The  telephone  set,  when  not  in  use,  should  be 
left  connected  by  a  double-pole  switch  from  the 
circuit;  it  should  be  so  connected  to  the  line  as 
to  permit  the  station  to  be  called  without  having 
the  set  connected  permanently.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  an  extension  bell,  removed  from 
the  telephone  set. 

The  telephone  line  should  be  transposed  about 
every  eight  miles,  but  truly  equidistant. 


The  telephone  user  should  be  instructed  to 
avoid  all  metal  parts  of  the  telephone  set  at  all 
times. 

The  power  linemen  should  consider  the  tele- 
phone circuits  with  the  same  respect  as  the  high- 
tension  circuits. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

Radio  Instruction  at  Brown  University.— 
During  the  past  summer  a  radio  class  has  been 
conducted  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Watson,  in- 
structor of  electrical  engineering. 

Wireless  Between  Argentina  and  Germany. 
— A  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  states 
that  the  Argentine  government  has  withdrawn  per- 
mission granted  to  a  German  wireless  telegraph 
company  to  receive  wireless  messages  from  the 
German  station  at  Nauen. 


Russian  Soldiers  and  Wireless. 

An  interesting  description  is  given  by  a  Russian 
officer  of  one  of  the  numerous  little  mobile  field 
wireless  outfits  operating  near  the  front.  The  whole 
wireless  station  can  be  unloaded  from  its  auto  truck, 
rigged  up,  and  be  ready  for  work  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  seventy-foot  masts  are  hollow  and  made  in 
sections,  which  are  screwed  together  when  taken 
off  the  truck. 

The  simple  peasant  soldiers,  many  of  whom  come 
from  remote  villages  where  wireless  has  never  been 
heard  of,  are  greatly  fascinated  by  the  station,  and 
like  to  stand  around  when  they  can  get  a  chance 
and  watch  the  flashing  of  the  spark  and  listen  to 
its  song.  "It  sounds  like  butter  in  a  frying  pan," 
they  say.  They  have  coined  a  nickname  for  the 
men  in  the  wireless  crew,  which,  as  near  as  possible 
in  English,  is  "sparkers,"  or  "the  spark  men." 


Wireless  Waves  Passing  Over  Land. 

When  radio  waves  travel  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  of  any  other  good  conductor,  their 
fronts  stand  up  nearly  vertically.  When  they  pass 
across  stretches  of  poorly  conducting  earth,  how- 
ever, the  tops  tend  to  gain  and  the  whole  wave  front 
tips  forward  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Resulting 
currents  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  cause  resist- 
ance losses,  and  the  waves  rapidly  become  weaker. 
This  is  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  send  wireless  sig- 
nals over  ground  than  over  salt  water. 


The  Telegraph  in  Mexico. 

The  Department  of  Telegraphs  of  Mexico  reports 
that  248  kilometers  of  new  line  have  recently  been 
built  and  22,538  kilometers  put  in  repair.  There 
are  now  eighteen  wireless  stations  operated  by  the 
government  and  six  more  are  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. Fifty-five  newspapers  in  the  republic 
have  been  granted  a  press  rate  over  the  national 
wires.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mario  Mendez. 
director  general  of  telegraphs,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  telegraph  communication  is  now  estab- 
lished throughout  the  republic. 
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Phonetic  System  of  Teaching  Telegraphy. 

BY  C.  H.  WEISER,  TELEPHONE  ENGINEER  ON  PERSONAL 
STAFF    OPERATING    VICE-PRESIDENT  SOUTHWEST- 
ERN BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

During  my  service  on  the  Mexican  border  I 
evolved  a  phonetic  system  of  teaching  telegraphy 
which  is  now  being  employed  in  the  army  telegra- 
phers' schools  in  St.  Louis,  where  operators  are 
being  trained  for  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army. 

A  description  of  the  system  will  no  doubt  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

This  system  of  teaching  telegraphy  is  based  upon 
one  or  two  fundamental  facts: 

1.  That  the  telegraph  instrument  speaks  a  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  itself  and  that  this  language  con- 
sists of  about  thirty-five  words,  which  represent 
the  letters,  numerals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 

2.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  practical  telegra- 
phers, whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  and  is  treated 
by  them  as  such. 

And,  generally  speaking,  instruction  in  telegra- 
phy has  proceeded  along  certain  fixed  and  definite 
lines  ever  since  the  art  began  to  flourish.  Of 
course  in  the  beginning  the  register  was  employed 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  intelligence  trans- 
mitted by  the  telegraph  instrument  could  be  read 
by  sound.  Ordinarily  the  student  has  been  given 
a  copy  of  the  telegraph  code  and  instructed  to 
memorize  component  dots  and  dashes  of  the  various 
letters.  He  is  taught  how  to  make  the  letters  with 
the  key  and  gradually  by  practice  slowly  learns 
how  to  receive.  By  this  method  there  are  several 
mental  steps  required  of  the  student  when  receiving : 

1.  The  telegraphic  equivalent  of  a  letter  is  heard. 

2.  This  equivalent  is  analyzed  as  dots,  dashes 
and  spaces. 

3.  The  memorized  tables  are  called  to  mind. 

4.  The  analytical  result  associated  with  the  mem- 
orized code  and  the  correct  letter  is  selected. 

In  other  words,  the  student  goes  through  an  ana- 
lytical and  synthetic  process  to  determine  the  letter 
which  is  sent  by  the  telegraph  instrument.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with  this  except  that 
the  process  becomes  habitual  and  it  requires  hours 
and  hours  of  practice  before  the  student  learns  the 
letters.  The  learning  of  the  letters  requires  the 
forgetting  of  the  memorized  code,  substituting 
therefor  the  composite  sounds  which  represent  the 
letters  themselves.  As  you  yourself  well  know, 
the  letter  "G"  over  the  telegraph  is  as  plain  as  "G" 
spoken  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  more  frequent  words  become  composite  sounds 
which  are  recognized  as  such,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  dots  and  dashes. 

It  is  this  fact — that  an  expert  telegrapher  does 
not  deal  with  dots  and  dashes,  but  with  composite 
sounds  —  that  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
phonetic  system. 

The  baby  learns  to  talk  before  he  knows  the 
alphabet  and  the  modern  boy  and  girl  learn  to  read 
before  they  are  taught  to  spell. 

By  the  phonetic  system  of  instruction  in  telegra- 
phy the  student  does  not  learn  the  code  of  dots 
and  dashes.  He  is  taught  the  composite  sounds 
of  the  letters  as  they  might  be  made  in  a  message 
sent  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  to  twenty  words  per 


minute.  For  example,  five  or  six  letters  are  selected 
and  sent  over  and  over  again  until  the  composite 
sounds  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind.  Gradually  the 
other  letters,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks  are 
added.  Long  before  the  entire  alphabet  has  been 
mastered  the  students  are  receiving  small  words 
made  up  of  letters,  the  sounds  of  which  they  have 
already  learned.  This  method  continues  until  the 
students  are  able  to  receive  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
words  per  minute,  at  which  time  they  are  taught 
to  send.  Peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the 
students  even  learn  to  send  to  a  great  extent  be- 
fore they  know  what  the  component  dots  and  dashes 
are.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  system, 
but  it  was  brought  out  by  the  students  themselves, 
who  sometimes  get  hold  of  the  instructor's  key  and 
amuse  themselves  by  trying  to  reproduce  sounds 
which  they  have  heard  the  instructor  make. 

By  this  method  a  young  man  of  ordinary  mental 
ability  is  able  to  become  a  fairly  competent  operator 
in  three  or  four  months. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  very  trying  and  difficult  processes  of  mental 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  eliminated.  The  student, 
not  knowing  the  dots  and  dashes,  hears  only  the 
composite  sounds  of  letters  or  words,  which  are 
sent  at  the  rate  of  speed  which  he  would  ordinarily 
hear  them  in  active  service.  He  either  knows  or  he 
does  not  know  hence  he  spends  no  time  in  analyzing 
and  placing  some  particular  sound  and  associating 
some  series  of  sounds  with  the  code  which  he  has 
fixed  in  his  memory.  If  he  misses  a  letter,  there- 
fore, he  is  able  to  recognize  the  next  succeeding 
letters,  for  the  reason  that  he  forgets  the  fact  that 
a  letter  has  been  omitted,  with  the  result  that  he 
learns  to  receive  very  difficult  and  complicated 
words. 

I  believe  this  is  the  whole  story,  except  to  say 
that  the  system  has  proven  successful  wherever  it 
has  been  tried.  I  recently  instructed  a  class  for  the 
Signal  Corps,  which  is  now  in  active  service.  A 
portion  of  these  had  memorized  the  code;  others 
had  not.  After  a  period  of  about  two  months'  in- 
struction, at  which  time  the  company  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  government,  those  who  in 
the  beginning  already  knew  the  code  were  able  to 
receive  only  five  to  seven  words  a  minute,  while 
those  who  followed  the  phonetic  system,  and  who 
had  never  learned  the  code,  were  able  to  receive 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  words  per  minute. 

As  you  know,  our  country  needs  some  25,000 
operators  for  the  army.  A  census  which  was  re- 
cently made  by  the  War  Department  developed  the 
fact  that  there  were  at  that  time  approximately 
35,000  operators  in  the  United  States.  A  large 
number  of  this  35,000  were  too  old  for  active 
service  in  the  army.  A  certain  number  were 
physically  unfit ;  still  another  portion  were  married 
and  had  dependents,  which  would  render  it  inad- 
visable to  take  them  into  army  service;  and  another 
surprisingly  large  number  were  women.  You  can 
therefore  see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
operators  out  of  brand-new  material.  This  is  the 
work  which  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  in  St.  Louis, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  appeal  to  the  tele- 
graph operators  of  your  acquaintance  to  try  in  this 
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way  to  serve  their  country,  even  though  they  are 
unable  to  go  to  the  front.  I  think  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  surprisingly  patriotic  re- 
sponse to  any  appeal  which  you  may  make  in  this 
regard. 

In  St.  Louis,  when  it  was  found  that  we  would 
start  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
as  operators  for  the  Signal  Corps,  such  a  large 
number  of  present  and  old-time  telegraphers  re- 
sponded that  we  now  have  a  faculty  in  St.  Louis 
which  could  instruct  from  1,000  to  1,500  students. 
Not  only  this,  but  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
letters  were  received  offering  to  help  out.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  unable  to  do  anything  for 
those  who  were  outside  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
for  the  reason  that  the  work  is  sufficient  here  to 
keep  our  small  organization  busy. 

Therefore,  if  you  can  do  anything  along  this 
line  of  training  of  students  for  the  Signal  Corps, 
you  will  not  only  be  performnig  an  exceedingly 
patriotic  service  for  our  country,  but  you  will  also 
be  conferring  a  definite  favor  upon  the  young  men 
themselves,  for  the  reason  that  the  Signal  Corps 
is  a  preferred  and  very  desirable  service  in  the 
army.   

Reminiscences  by  Nathaniel  Hucker  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hucker,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  well 
known  old-timer  and  forty-niner  of  the  telegraph, 
gave  an  interesting  story  recently  to  a  Buffalo  paper 
of  the  growth  of  the  telegraph  and  of  the  keen 
competition  between  the  commercial  companies  at 
the  time  that  Jay  Gould  was  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
He  tolled  off  on  his  fingers  the  names  of  the  op- 
erators in  the  offices  between  Buffalo  and  Canadian 
terminals,  in  cities  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Louis,  and 
along  the  lines  to  the  East  and  the  South. 

"I  came  here  with  my  people  from  Glastonbury, 
England,  in  1843,"  Mr.  Hucker  said.  "We  landed 
in  New  York  and  went  up  the  Hudson  by  boat. 
At  Albany  we  took  the  packet  and  came  to  Buffalo 
on  the  Erie  canal.  This  seemed  to  be  only  a  small 
town,  so  we  went  to  Detroit  by  boat.  Nearly  three 
years  later  we  returned  to  Buffalo  and  settled. 

"Then  I  decided  it  was  time  to  go  to  work.  I 
started  in  at  the  age  of  fifteen — that  was  in  1846 — 
as  a  messenger  boy  with  the  old  Buffalo  and  Canada 
Junction  Telegraph  Company,  and  I've  missed  only 
two  weeks'  work  since  until  I  had  to  retire  two 
years  ago. 

"In  my  spare  minutes  I  studied  telegraphy  with 
the  help  of  Henry  W.  Faxon,  who  was  both  news- 
paper man  and  telegrapher.  He  worked  for  the 
telegraph  company  then,  and  later  became  city 
editor  of  the  old  Buffalo  Republic.  When  Faxon 
quit  his  job  six  months  later,  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment. I  stayed  there  until  1850,  when  I  went  over 
to  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Company, 
known  as  the  Speed  line. 

"I  was  with  the  Speed  line  until  the  House  Print- 
ing Telegraph  Company  took  over  all  rival  com- 
panies in  1856.  The  Printing  Company  did  not  use 
the  Morse  system  on  its  own  lines,  but  continued 
its  use  on  the  newly  acquired  lines  that  it  did  not 


abandon.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  I  went 
over  to  the  House  Company.  Shortly  after  there 
was  a  reorganization  and  the  House  Company  was 
called  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The 
Morse  system  was  restored  to  all  lines,  and  that 
gave  more  work  for  telegraphers. 

"I  then  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
office  of  the  company.  In  1861  the  duties  of  chief 
operator  were  included  in  my  work.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  astounding  news  of  the  bombardment 
and  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  flashed  over  the  wires 
to  the  North.  Our  city  leaders  got  busy  and  volun- 
teers were  gathered  in  mighty  short  time. 

"Another  time  when  I  was  chief  operator  that 
the  wires  were  kept  hot,  was  when  the  Fenians 
gathered  here  in  1S66  for  their  raid  upon  Canada. 
When  promised  help  failed  to  arrive,  they  had  to 
meet  the  Canadian  soldiers  at  Ridgeway  and  face 
certain  defeat.  The  Fenians  that  survived  came 
back  here  and  scattered. 

"To  go  on  with  the  story,"  Mr.  Hucker  said,  "I 
was  manager  and  chief  operator  of  the  Western 
Union  until  1881,  when  I  accepted  the  management 
of  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  strong 
competitor  of  the  other  company.  My  stay  there 
was  brief,  for  in  1883  Jav  Gould  bought  the  Mutual 
Company  for  the  Western  Union,  and  a  consolida- 
tion resulted. 

"The  consolidation  didn't  help  me  any,  for  I 
had  to  go  back  to  the  Western  Union  as  an  operator. 
I  only  stayed  in  that  position  six  months.  Then 
I  went  to  the  Associated  Press  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Buffalo  Commercial.  I  held  that  position 
for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  accepted 
the  position  of  traffic  chief  with  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company. 

"After  ten  years  as  traffic  chief — in  1903 — illness 
prevented  me  from  handling  the  key  any  longer, 
and  I  was  appointed  chief,  clerk  for  the  Postal  Com- 
pany. I  continued  in  this  capacity  until  December, 
191 5,  when  I  was  retired  by  the  company.  I  would 
be  working  today  if  I  was  physically  able,"  Mr. 
Hucker  said  in  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hucker  married  Miss  Lucretia  Harrington, 
of  Batavia,  in  1856.  They  lived  happily  together 
until  seven  years  after  they  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding,  when  Mrs.  Hucker  died.  He  has  his  chil- 
dren left,  and  is  happy  with  them  and  his  remi- 
niscences of  the  good  old  days.  Mr.  Hucker  is  now 
eighty-four  years  of  age. 


Prof.  Morse's  First  Dividend. — The  first  money 
received  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  outside  of  the 
government  appropriation,  was  $50  for  the  right  to 
construct  a  telegraph  line  in  Washington  to  the 
National  Observatory.  His  first  dividend  was  re- 
ceived February  15,  1847,  fr°m  tne  New  York. 
Albany  and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  Assessment  627  to 
meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of  Hattie 
A.  M.  Partridge,  at  Hingham,  Mass.;  O.  B.  Vasche, 
Chicago,  111.;  T-  C.  Hagerty,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
H.  J.  Kerling,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Alternating  Current  Sounder. 

The  Ghegan  alternating  current  sounder,  manu- 
factured by  J.  H.  Bunnell  &  Co.,  32  Park  Place, 
New  York,  is  a  distinct  advance  in  telegraph  instru- 
ment development.  Inventors  have  long  worked 
on  the  problem  of  getting  up  a  simple  and  reliable 
sounder  that  would  work  on  alternating  current, 
but  it  was  a  baffling  task  until  the  advent  of  the 
Ghegan  instrument. 

Alternating  current  is  available  almost  every- 
where and  this  instrument  is  easy  to  install.  It  can 
be  used  on  any  no-volt,  60-cycle  alternating  cur- 
rent lighting  circuit,  either  in  series  with  a  lamp 
or  through  the  secondary  of  a  small,  inexpensive 
transformer. 

This  sounder  will  work  equally  well  on  direct 
current  without  any  change  in  adjustment,  so  that 
in  places  where  there  is  liability  of  interruption  to 
the  alternating  current  lighting  circuit,  two  dry 
cells  can  be  switched  in  to  bridge  over  any  such 
interruptions. 

There  is  no  perceptible  heating  of  the  coils  when 
the  instrument  is  left  on  closed  circuit  continu- 
ously, and  the  humming  is  not  noticeable.  In  ap- 
pearance the  sounder  looks  like  an  ordinary  battery, 
direct  current  instrument  of  standard  make.  It 
is  meeting  with  much  favor  in  railroad  and  gen- 
eral telegraph  service  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
constantly  growing. 


The  Stock  Ticker. 

In  the  issues  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age 
for  August  1  and  16  there  appeared  a  story  on 
"The  Stock  Ticker,"  prepared  by  Horace  L. 
Hotchkiss,  a  former  well  known  banker  and  broker, 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  who  was 
prominently  identified  with  telegraph  interests  in 
New  York  in  an  official  capacity  for  many  years. 
This  article  has  brought  forth  several  letters  from 
old-timers  who  aided  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
manufacture  or  development  of  stock  tickers. 

Mr.  L.  Derrick,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  the  subject,  states :  "I  was  in  the  employ 
of  L.  G.  Tillotson  and  Company,  New  York,  where 
the  ticker  was  made  a  possibility  through  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Phelps.  The  earlier  experi- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine factory,  at  that  time  on  Elizabeth  Street,  near 
Spring  Street,  and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Cala- 
han  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kenny.  These 
early  experiments  in  electrical  developments  would 
make  interesting  reading." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
now  retired  insulated  wire  manufacturer,  who  was 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  identified 
with  the  first  district  telegraph  company  in  New 
York,  has  this  to  say:  "I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
specimen  of  writing  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Hotchkiss,  whom 
I  so  well  remember,  both  with  the  Gold  and  Stock 
and  the  American  District  Telegraph  companies. 
I  trust  Mr.  Hotchkiss  will  give  us  something  relat- 
ing- to  American  District  affairs  of  the  early  days. 
His  article  on  the  Gold  and  Stock  Ticker  system 
was  fine.  The  first  unison  was  devised  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  article  which  was 
published  in  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  July 


16,  1910.  I  well  remember  Mr.  Edward  M.  Pierson, 
foreman  for  L.  G.  Tillotson  and  Company;  also 
Patrick  Kenny  and  many  others.,, 

The  stock  ticker  in  its  original  form  was  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Pierson,  who  was  superintendent  of  L.  G.  Til- 
lotson's  shop,  while  Mr.  Kenny  was  always  a  loyal 
and  industrious  worker  for  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Telegraph  Company. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
that  Mr.  H.  G.  Pierson,  of  the  Foote,  Pierson  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus, 
New  York,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Edward  M.  Pierson, 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
the  early  sixties  and  organized  the  L.  G.  Tillotson 
factory,  of  which  he  was  superintendent  for  over 
thirty  years. 

While  the  stock  ticker  had  friends  from  the  very 
start,  it  had  the  usual  large  number  of  skeptics  who 
could  not  see  that  this  innovation  in  reporting  Stock 
Exchange  quotations  would  ever  prove  successful, 
and  the  few  faithful  men  who  favored  its  develop- 
ment and  adoption  were  well  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty. 


Items  of  General  Interest. 

Low  Cost  Transportation. — So  economical  are 
the  big  ore  carriers  on  the  Lakes  that  they  use  only 
a  trifle  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  coal  in  carrying 
a  ton  of  freight  a  mile. 

Length  of  Day  and  Night. — By  a  simple  rule 
the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  any  time  of  the 
year,  may  be  ascertained  by  simply  doubling  the 
time  of  the  sun's  rising,  which  will  give  the  length 
of  the  night ;  and  doubling  the  time  of  setting,  will 
give  the  length  of  the  day. 

The  Conscience  Fund.— There  is  in  reality  no 
such  distinct  account  as  the  "Conscience  Fund"  in 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Conscience  money 
is  immediately  turned  into  the  general  fund  and  ex- 
pended the  same  as  any  other  receipt.  Conscience 
money  sent  to  the  Federal  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913  amounted  to  $2,814.44.  Several 
hundred  people  contributed.  The  identity  of  all  is 
unknown.  The  amount  makes  an  aggregate  of 
$434,615.69,  thus  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Con- 
science contributions  range  from  a  few  cents  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  fund  was  established  in 
President  Madison's  administration  in  181 1,  when 
the  first  contribution  of  $5  was  received.  The 
largest  amount  ever  received  in  one  year  was  $35,- 
868,  in  1902,  and  the  greatest  individual  contribution 
was  $18,669.60,  was  made  to  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms in  New  York,  more  than  a  decade  ago. 


Mr.  John  F.  Richardson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Tele- 
graph at  Montreal,  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Lanigan,  Sask.,  in  remitting  to  cover  his  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year,  writes:  "I  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  your  publication  in  1883  an(*  nave  been  a 
constant  reader  ever  since.  I  congratulate  you  on 
this  thirty-fifth  anniversary.  Although  retired  from 
active  service,  I  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  telegraph 
and  telephone  advancement;  also  with  my  old  as- 
sociates.   I  sincerely  wish  you  every  success." 
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Electrolysis. 

{Continued  from  page  420,  September  16) 

INFLUENCE  OF  FACTORS  IN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
OPERATION. 

General.  It  was  stated  in  the  preceding  instal- 
ment that  current  would  tend  to  leave  the  rails 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  drop  in  potential 
in  them.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  reduction 
of  this  leakage  current  would  be  effective  in  miti- 
gating electrolysis  of  neighboring  cable  systems. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  person  responsible  for 
electrolysis  maintenance  must  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  electric  railway  systems  to  enable  him  to  detect 
conditions  especially  conducive  to  electrolysis  and 
to  suggest  modifications  of  the  railway  system  that 
will  help  solve  the  electrolysis  problems.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  intended  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  more  important  of  these  factors. 

Track  Insulation.  If  the  railway  return  circuit 
were  entirely  insulated  from  earth  there  w.ould  be 
no  leakage  currents  to  cause  electrolysis.  Such 
systems,  however,  are  not  in  general  use,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  expense  and  operating  difficulties  in- 
volved. In  a  few  cities,  notably  New  York  City, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Gncinnati,  Ohio,  there  are 
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maintenance  of  the  track.  A  high  resistance  rail 
joint  or  broken  bond  may  force  a  large  current 
into  the  earth  and  seriously  endanger  neighboring 
systems  which  are  otherwise  safe  from  corrosion. 
In  electrolysis  surveys,  therefore,  it  is  often  found 
necessary  to  test  out  the  continuity  of  a  track  return 
and,  in  case  of  excessive  voltage  drop,  to  locate  the 
immediate  cause.  In  general,  the  resistance  of  a 
well  maintained  rail  joint  should  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  six  feet  of  rail. 

One  of  the  best  precautions  against  troubles  frojn 
defective  joints  is  to  cross  bond  the  rails.  If  such 
bonds  are  placed  at  frequent  enough  intervals  and 
well  maintained  they  will  largely  eliminate  the  seri- 
ous effects  of  "occasional"  bad  joints,  although  they 
naturally  will  not  offset  generally  poor  condition 
of  the  rail  bonds. 

Uninsulated  Negative  Feeders.  In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  a  typical  form  of  what  is  known  as  an 
"uninsulated"  negative  feeder  system.  This  system 
consists  of  track  whose  conductivity  is  reinforced 
by  conductors  run  parallel  with  and  connected  to 
the  rails  at  the  ends,  and  usually  also  at  intermedi- 
ate points.  Both  track  and  feeders  are  directly 
connected  to  the  negative  bus  at  the  power  house. 

-Tracks 
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FIG.  3 — UNINSULATED  NEGATIVE  FEEDER  SYSTEM. 


railway  installations  in  which  the  running  rails 
carry  no  current,  there  being  a  double  overhead 
trolley  with  both  positive  and  negative  conductors 
insulated.  These  installations  are  effective  from  an 
electrolysis  standpoint,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
similar  systems  will  be  installed  in  the  future. 

For  the  most  part,  whatever  insulation  is  given, 
the  return  circuit  must  be  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  wooden  ties  and  track  ballast.  This  insula- 
tion is  quite  considerable  in  the  case  of  elevated 
structures  and  subways  in  which  the  tracks  are  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  but  is  much  less  in  the 
ordinary  construction,  especially  when  the  rails  are 
more  or  less  buried  in  the  earth. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  telegraph  company, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  overcome  existing  electrolysis 
conditions  by  increasing  track  insulation,  as  such 
measures  involve  more  expense  than  can  usually  be 
justified.  Equally  good  protection  can  be  more 
cheaply  obtained  by  other  means. 

Bonds  and  Cross  Bonds.  Since  the  amount  of 
leakage  current  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
conductivity  of  the  rail  return,  one  of  the  prime 
requisites    for   electrolysis   mitigation   is  proper 


•The  conductors  are  usually  (although  not  always) 
insulated  from  the  earth  by  carrying  them  overhead 
on  poles  or  underground  in  conduit,  but  the  system 
as  a  whole  is  considered  "uninsulated"  because  the 
station  bus  is  grounded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
systems  have  a  special  ground  plate  installed  at 
the  station  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  the  nega- 
tive return  circuit. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  a  return  system 
like  that  just  described  is  to  reinforce  the  track 
conductivity  so  as  to  reduce  the  potential  drop  in 
the  rails.  Hence  it  reduces  the  amount  of  stray 
current  and,  in  consequence,  lessens  the  danger  of 
electrolysis  in  neighboring  cable  systems. 

In  a  system  of  feeders  such  as  just  illustrated 
the  potential  of  the  rail  varies  from  point  to  point 
somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  tracks  at  the 
power  house  are  at  the  lowest  potential,  while  the 
highest  potential  occurs  at  the  more  distant  points. 
The  greatest  variations  in  track  potential — that  is. 
the  highest  potential  gradients — are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  power  house. 

Of  course,  the  practical  application  of  uninsulated 
feeders  to  actual  railway  systems  results  in  con- 
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siderable  modification  of  the  simple  scheme  de- 
scribed, but  all  uninsulated  systems  have  the  char- 
acteristic low  track  potential  near  the  power  sta- 
tions and  high  potential  farther  away.  Neighbor- 
ing cable  and  pipe  systems,  therefore,  tend  to  pick 
up  current  in  the  outlying  districts  and  to  deliver 
it  back  to  the  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power 


(a)  The  negative  bus  is  "insulated"  from  the 
rails  near  the  station,  or  at  least  not  directly  con- 
nected to  them. 

(b)  The  connection  between  the  negative  bus 
and  rails  consists  of  several  feeders  connected  to 
the  rails  at  different  points  throughout  the  track 
system,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  size  and  resistance 


I* 
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Distance  from  PowerHouse 


Power  House 

"FIG.  4 — POTENTIAL  GRADIENTS  IN  RAILS  WITH  UNINSULATED  NEGATIVE  FEEDERS. 


station.  The  latter  vicinity  forms  the  "danger  sec- 
tion/' and  here,  where  the  potential  drops  in  the 
tracks  are  greatest,  is  where  the  electrolysis  of 
cable  systems  must  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against 

Insulated  Negative  Feeders.  Although  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  reduction  of  track  drop  is  es- 
sential to  the  reduction  of  stray  current,  the  con- 
dition to  be  attained  is  not  so  much  the  lowest 
possible  resistance  in  the  negative  return  as  it  is 
the  minimum  difference  in  potential  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  track  network.  What  is  known 
as  the  "insulated"  negative  feeder  system  is  the 


that  the  potential  drop  in  each  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  typical  form  of  the  insulated 
negative  feeder  system.  With  this  arrangement 
the  current  is  removed  from  the  tracks  at  several 
points  and  all  feeder  connection  points  are  at  or 
near  the  same  potential.  If  the  tracks  near  the 
station  are  connected  to  the  negative  bus,  a  suitable 
resistance  is  inserted  so  that  the  track  at  this  point 
will  be  at  the  same  potential  as  the  other  feeder 
connection  points.  Another  form  of  the  system 
is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  variation  of  potential  in  the  rails  and  the 
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FIG.  5 — INSULATED  NEGATIVE  FEEDER  SYSTEM. 


most  efficient  scheme  for  securing  these  minimum 
potential  differences  that  has  yet  been  applied  to 
railway  systems  which  use  the  track  as  a  part  of 
the  negative  return.  When  properly  laid  out  and 
installed,  such  a  system  will  so  reduce  differences 
in  track  potential  that  the  dangers  from  electrolysis 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  The  system,  furthermore, 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  much  less  copper  in 
the  negative  feeders  than  would  be  required  for  a 
considerably  less  efficient  "uninsulated"  system. 
The  particular  characteristics  of  the  "insulated"  re- 
turn feeder  system  are  as  follows : 


potential  between  the  rails  and  negative  bus  is 
graphically  shown  in  Fig.  7.  By  comparing  this 
with  Fig.  4  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  steep 
potential  gradient  in  tracks  of  an  "insulated"  return 
feeder  system,  as  there  is  in  an  "uninsulated"  sys- 
tem, and  no  one  point  of  extremely  low  track  poten- 
tial. Although  there  may  be  as  great  or  a  greater 
difference  in  potential  between  the  tracks  and 
negative  bus,  the  maximum  potential  difference  in 
the  tracks  is  only  that  represented  by  ab,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  drop,  be,  taking  place  in  the  feeders. 
In  an  uninsulated  system  the  entire  drop  ac  takes 
place  in*  the  tracks. 
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As  is  to  be  expected,  many  variable  factors  make 
it  impracticable  to  attain  the  full  theoretical  effi- 
ciency in  practical  applications.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
times found  desirable  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  equal 


l  l  1  I 


some  duties  connected  with  the  keeping  tidy  of  large 
buildings  and  institutions  is  the  scrubbing  of 
floors.  Not  only  is  this  a  laborious  and  disagree- 
able task,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  go 

^-Tracks 
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FIG.  6 — INSULATED  NEGATIVE  FEEDER  SYSTEM  WITH  RESISTANCE  TAPS  TO  RAILS. 
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FIG.  7 — POTENTIAL  GRADIENTS  IN  RAILS  WITH  INSULATED  NEGATIVE  FEEDERS. 


potential  drops  in  all  feeders,  but  to  obtain  a  con- 
dition somewhat  intermediate  between  those  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  4  and  7.  In  any  event,  the  actual 
installations  of  insulated  negative  feeders  that  have 
been  made  have  demonstrated  that  this  system  is 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  effective  methods  of 
reducing  track  drops  and  mitigating  electrolysis. 


over  a  large  surface  of  flooring  "with  scrub  brush 
or  even  with  a  mop. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  electrically 
driven  floor  scrubbing  machine.  A  device  of  this 
character  has  been  tried  out  and  found  very  satis- 
factory. The  machine  wets,  sweeps,  scrubs  and 
dries  the  floor  at  a  single  operation. 


Reorganizing  Signal  Corps. 

The  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  made  necessary 
by  the  new  law  which  appropriated  $640,000,000 
for  air  and  signal  service,  have  been  completed  and 
approved  by  Brigadier-General  George  O.  Squier, 
chief  signal  officer  of  the  army.  The  new  officers 
will  include  two  of  general  rank,  one  to  command 
air  operations  and  the  other  to  act  as  chief  of  land 
activities.  Under  the  new  reorganization  plans 
Major  John  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  will  be- 
come a  colonel  in  the  signal  service.  Captains 
J.  C.  Mauborgne,  E.  R.  Andrews  and  L.  R.  Krum. 
now  in  the  radio  development  service,  will  become 
majors.   


Scrubbing  by  Electricity. 

The  applications  of  electricity  for  relieving  both 
man  and  woman  of  tedious  work  and  drudgery  are 
gradually  being  extended.    One  of  the  most  irk- 


Lif  e  of  Poles. 

A  cedar  pole,  whose  average  life  is  about  fifteen 
years,  requires  from  100  to  200  years  to  grow.  The 
average  thirty-foot  cedar  pole  is  140  years  old  when 
cut.  This  means  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  supply  there  should  be  ten  trees  growing 
for  every  pole  in  use,  or  400,000,000  for  renewal 
only.  With  our  characteristic  American  backsight, 
unbounded  faith  in  our  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, and  our  firm  belief  that  "the  Lord  will 
provide,"  we  have  overlooked  this  small  point  until 
the  present  depletion  of  the  forests  presents  a  prob- 
lem worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  any 
cub  engineer.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  various 
kinds  of  poles  have  been  suggested  and  used,  such 
as  iron,  concrete,  glass,  paper  and  other  materials, 
but  up  to  the  present  no  type  has  been  developed 
which  has  proved  to  be  more  economical  than  wood 
poles,  even  though  the  price  of  the  latter  has  ad- 
vanced about  150  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years. — E.  R.  Hannibal  in  Mountain  States  Monitor. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  426,  September  16) 

Every  man  should  have  an  object  in  life.  Held 
your  head  up  and  your  back  straight,  choose  your 
direction,  go  forward  and  you  will  win.  The 
world  is  half  rilled  with  drifters,  one  authority 
tells  us,  and  these  drifters  go  aimlessly  along 
through  life  never  reaching  anywhere  that  spells 
Success.  The  drifting  man  has  hands  in  pocket, 
hat  pulled  down  in  front,  aimlessly  wandering. 

But  drifters  are  not  all  of  this  type.  You  may 
find  them  well  dressed,  pockets  lined  with  in- 
herited money,  wondering  what  they  can  do  that 
would  be  worth  while. 

You  may  find  them  going  through  some  rou- 
tine of  work,  quite  satisfactorily,  but,  as  they 
work,  drifting  through  life.  They  have  no  plan, 
no  thought  as  to  how  to  make  their  work  better, 
how  to  make  life  worth  while. 

What  makes  the  power  and  success  of  an 
army?    Fixed  purpose. 

•  To  a  weak,  vacillating  general  you  may  give 
soldiers,  but  he  will  bring  you  no  victory. 

To  an  officer  of  strong  will  and  good  brain  you 
give  a  small  army,  and  he  returns  victorious. 
Alexander,  the  Great  took  his  thirty  thousand 
Greeks  against  half  a  million  Persians,  and  went 
through  them  like  a  sharp  knife  through  a  piece 
of  cheese. 

He  knew  exactly  what  he  was  after — conquest 
of  the  world  in  the  end,  and  the  conquest  of  Per- 
sia at  that  particular  time. 

He  went  on,  never  stopping,  conquering  until 
he  died. 

Any  young  man  would  be  horrified  if  told  that 
the  President  were  sending  an  army  to  Europe 
without  any  particular  plan  as  to  what  the  army 
was  to  do,  where  it  was  to  go,  how  it  was  to 
strike. 

Well,  young  man,  what  the  directing  or  lead- 
ing general  is  to  the  army  your  will  power  should 
be  to  you. 

An  individual  is  a  small  army  of  hopes,  possi- 
bilities, ambitions,  locked  up  in  one  body.  The 
strength  is  in  him,  if  he  will  use  it. 

But  if  there  is  no  general  living  in  his  skull,  no 
directing  force,  he  wanders,  destination  unknown. 
And  when  he  goes  into  the  waste  basket  of  failure 
he  whines  "I  never  had  any  luck." 

What  he  should  say  is,  "I  never  had  any  pluck." 
It  is  the  man  who  supplies  the  "p"  to  "luck"  that 
arrives. 

A  young  man  starts  his  business  career  when 
leaving  school  as  a  messenger  boy  in  a  telegraph 
office  where  he  is  told  he  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy.  A 
trade  is  open  before  him.  He  is  ambitious. 
Within  twelve  months  he  has  qualified  as  an 
operator.  His  spare  moments  only  were  devoted 
to  study.  Whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  he 
could  be  seen  copying  from  a  through  wire.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  chief  operator  noted  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  receive  everything  that 
passed  over  the  circuit. 

The  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  a  nearby 


railroad  called  at  the  office  one  day  and  asked  the 
chief  operator  if  he  had  any  young  operators  he 
could  recommend  to  him  to  fill  positions  at  small 
stations.  The  messenger  was  selected.  His  first 
telegraph  position  was  therefore  in  a  railroad  of- 
fice where  the  telegraph  duties  were  light.  To 
make  life  worth  while  he  had  to  sell  tickets,  check 
baggage,  handle  the  mail  to  and  from  the  trains, 
attend  to  the  freight  and,  in  brief,  attend  to  every 
duty  that  the  railroad  company  was  called  upon 
to  perform  at  this  way  station.  Whatever  he  did 
was  done  right.  His  reports  to  headquarters  were 
neat  and  always  to  the  point.  He  made  his  aim 
in  life  noticeable  to  everyone  who  had  to  deal 
with  his  station.  In  time  he  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  superior  officials.  They  realized 
that  he  was  capable  of  occupying  a  more  impor- 
tant position  and  he  was  advanced.  The  bond- 
ing companies  had  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  him 
as  A  No.  1.  His  directness  of  purpose  and  his 
aim  in  life  to  succeed  had  even  favorably  im- 
pressed the  officials  of  the  bonding  company.  His 
advancement  from  a  larger  to  a  more  important 
station  followed  in  quick  succession  with  the  re- 
sult that  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  he  was  advanced  from  the  position  of  chief 
train  dispatcher  to  that  .of  trainmaster.  Today 
he  is  the  president  of  the  railroad.  His  life  has 
been  a  success  from  start  to  finish. 

Another  messenger,  a  companion  of  the  one 
previously  mentioned,  had  the  same  opportuni- 
ties. He  had  been  urged  by  the  local  telegraph 
officials  to  utilize  his  spare  moments  to  fit  him- 
self for  a  higher  position  in  the  clerical  or  the 
operating  department.  IJe  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him.  He  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  manager  to  permit  the  messenger  boys 
during  dull  periods  to  play  cards.  The  manager 
objected  because  a  habit  of  this  kind  had  no  tan- 
gible value  to  it.  The  messenger  grew  up  to 
manhood  always  with  the  same  excuse,  "What  is 
the  use?"  when  asked  why  he  did  not  devote  his 
spare  time  to  making  his  services  more  valuable 
to  his  employing  interest.  This  man  never  got 
anywhere.  He  lacked  an  aim  in  life.  He  had  no 
plans;  he  drifted  with  the  tide  and  got  nowhere. 

The  time  wasted  by  each  individual  if  partly 
devoted  to  bettering  one's  condition  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  produce  marvelous  results. 
Aims  in  life  will  largely  prevent  a  person  from 
violating  the  moral  and  civil  laws.  They  remove 
the  temptations  that  beset  individuals.  They 
make  a  man  strong;  they  make  him  master  of 
himself;  and  that  is  the  very  best  inheritance  any 
one  can  possess. 

(To  be  continued) 


National  Fire  Protection  Association. — The 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Electrical  Committee  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  23  and 
24,  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  123  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ralph  Sweetland,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  secretary  of 
the  Electrical  Committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[in  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy/'  by#  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

CURRENT  IN  DIVIDED  CIRCUITS. 

With  ten  wires  of  the  same  resistance  connected 
to  the  same  battery,  the  strength  of  current  fur- 
nished each  wire  when  all  are  closed  will  be  not 
quite  .03  ampere,  or  about  one-third  of  that  which 
would  be  furnished  any  one  of  the  ten  wires  with 
all  the  others  open.  Assuming  that  a  strength  of 
current  of  .03  ampere  might  be  sufficient  to  operate 
the  relays,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  keep  them 
adjusted  for  this  range  of  change  of  current 
strength. 

With,  however,  a  battery  of  the  same  electro- 
motive force,  but  having  a  total  internal  resistance 
of  only  one  ohm,  it  will  make  little  difference,  so 
far  as  the  strength  of  current  supplied  each  win- 
is  concerned,  whether  one  or  all  of  the  ten  wires 
connected  to  it  be  open  or  closed. 

For  instance,  again  assuming  each  wire  to  have 
a  resistance  of  1,000  ohms.  With  but  one  wire 
closed  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  including 
internal  resistance  of  battery,  will  be  1,001  ohms. 
The  strength  of  current  in  the  circuit  will  be,  con- 
100 

sequently    =  .099  ampere.    With  the  ten 

1,001 

wires  closed  their  joint  resistance  will  be  100  ohms. 
Adding  the  battery  internal  resistance,  we  get  a 

100 

total  of  1 01  ohms,  which  gives  =  .99  ampere. 

101 

This,  distributed  equally,  gives  to  each  of  the  ten 
wires  .099  ampere,  as  was  the  case  with  but  one 
wire  closed.  If  the  decimals  be  carried  out  further 
it  will  be  found  that  each  wire  gets  slightly  less 
current  when  all  are  closed  than  any  one  would 
get  with  the  other  nine  open,  but  practically  the 
amount  is  the  same. 

With  a  battery  of  still  less  internal  resistance  a 
much  larger  number  of  wires  could  be  fed  without 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  strength  of  current 
on  any  of  the  external  circuits,  regardless  of  the 
operation  of  the  other  circuits. 

(To  b*  continued) 


Telephony. 

THE  TELEPHONE  REPEATING  COIL  AND  ITS  OPERATION. 

There  are  many  types  of  repeating  coils  and 
they  have  a  great  many  different  uses,  but  the 
most  common  and  widely  used  type  is  the  one 
through  which  practically  every  telephone  con- 
versation on  the  common  battery  system  of  the 


Bell  companies  is  transmitted — the  battery  sup- 
ply coil.  These  coils  are  mounted  on  racks  and 
each  is  connected  to  the  two  plugs  which  the  op- 
erator inserts  in  the  jacks  on  the  switchboard 
connecting  the  calling  subscriber's  line  to  the 
line  of  the  subscriber  called. 

A  repeating  coil  is  practically  a  double  induc- 
tion coil.   Each  coil  consists  of  an  iron  core  and 


FIG.  I — STAGES  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  A  REPEATING  COIL. 
A,  Iron  Core  Wrapped  with  Tape;  B.  Primary  and  Secondary 
Windings  in  Place;  C,  Coil  Taped  and  Waterproofed; 
D,  Coil  in  Position,  impregnated  with  rosin. 

primary  and  secondary  copper  windings.  The 
core  is  ring  shaped,  and  is  built  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  turns  of  small  soft  iron  wire.  The  iron 
wire  core  is  covered  with  a  wrapping  of  cotton 
tape  over  which  are  wound  the  copper  windings. 
The  primary  and  secondary  windings  are  each 
composed  of  two  sections,  one  section  on  each 


FIG.  2 — TWO  FINISHED  AND  MOUNTED  COILS  CONNECTED  TO 
TERMINALS. 

half  of  the  core,  the  sections  of  the  secondary  be- 
ing wound  over  the  primary. 

Each  section  consists  of  hundreds  of  turns  of 
small  insulated  copper  magnet  wire,  the  number 
of  turns  in  each  being  the  same.  The  coil  is  then 
given  another  wrapping  of  cotton  tape,  after 
which  it  is  impregnated  with  a  moisture-proof 
compound.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  iron  case  and 
the  case  filled  with  melted  rosin,  after  which  it  is 
mounted  on  a  wooden  base  and  the  ends  of  the 
several  sections  of  primary  and  secondary  wind- 


ow cm* 


FIG.  3 — METHOD  OF  CONNECTING  REPEATING  COIL  IN  CIRCUIT. 

ings  connected  to  their  properly  numbered  ter- 
minal clips.  The  different  stages  in  the  coil  as- 
sembly are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  this  type  of  repeat- 
ing coil  is  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
tinuous current  from  the  central  office  battery 
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into  the  telephone  line  without  producing  an 
appreciable  loss  in  the  alternating  speech  current 
which  is  generated  in  the  telephone  transmitter 
by  the  vibrations  of  its  diaphragm.  This  method 
of  connecting  the  repeating  coil  in  the  circuit  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  battery  current  flows  out 
on  either  line  through  the  repeating  coil  windings 
and  the  operator's  supervisory  signal  relay  at  the 
central  office  and  energizes  both  of  the  sub- 
scriber's transmitters. 

If  the  battery  should  be  connected  between  the 
lines  without  the  repeating  coil,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  generated  speech  current  from  one 
line  would  pass  to  the  other.  Nearly  all  of  it 
would  pass  through  the  battery  and  back  to  the 
transmitter,  as  the  battery  would  offer  a  far  easier 
path  for  the  speech  current  than  would  the  other 
line. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

What  is  the  "booster"  effect  produced  by  the 
condenser  in  the  common  battery  subscriber's 
set? 

What  parts  of  the  set  are  connected  directly  to 
the  line? 

What  parts  of  the  set  is  the  secondary  of  the 
induction  coil  connected  with? 

How  is  the  talking  current  of  a  telephone  pro- 
duced ? 

State  for  what  other  purposes  condensers  are  used 
in  connection  with  telephone  operation? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

TRANSMITTING  CONDENSERS. 

The  functions  of  the  condenser  are,  by  virtue 
of  its  capacity,  to  store  the  charge  delivered  to  it 
by  the  transformer  secondary  circuit  until  its  po- 
tential reaches  the  desired  value  as  determined  by 
the  spark  gap,  and  then  to  discharge  through  the 
gap  and  the  inductance.  An  ideal  condenser 
would  be  one  that  was  perfectly  insulating,  could 
not  be  punctured,  and  showed  no  heating  or  losses 
of  any  kind  during  charging  and  oscillatory  dis- 
charging. 

There  are  several  different  types  of  transmit- 
ting" condensers  in  the  Signal  corps  radio  sta- 
tions, varying  widely  in  capacity,  size,  voltage, 
etc.,  from  the  small  mica  ones  of  the  field  radio 
sets  to  the  4j4-foot  jars  or  compressed-air  types 
in  the  permanent  stations.   All  types  consist  es- 
sentially of  two  conducting  surfaces,  as  tin  or 
copper  foil  separated  by  an  insulator  or  dielectric 
(as  it  is  often  called)  which  can  withstand  without 
puncturing  the  high  voltage  required  to  break- 
down the  spark  gap.    Probably  the  most  efficient 
condenser  is  the  compressed-air  type,  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  number  of  circular  metal  plates 
mounted  on  two  sets  of  supports  with  a  small  air 
space  between  the  plates,  the  top  plate  and  every 
alternate  plate  being  connected  together  as  one 
set  and  the  remaining  plates  as  the  other  set.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  an  air-tight  tank,  one  set  of 
plates  being  connected  to  the  tank  as  one  ter- 
minal and  the  other  set  to  a  terminal  brought 
out  through  the  cover  in  a  porcelain  insulator 


sealed  air-tight  by  a  lead  gasket.  Air  is  then 
pumped  into  the  tank  until  a  pressure  of  about 
240  pounds  per  square  inch  is  reached,  or  about 
sixteen  atmospheres  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch,  as  shown  by  a  pressure  gauge  on  top  of  the 
tank.  At  this  pressure  it  has  been  found  that  air 
has  an  insulating  strength  many  times  greater 
than  at  ordinary  pressures.  Condensers  of  this 
type  will  withstand  a  maximum  or  "peak"  voltage 
of  about  20,000  volts  under  service  conditions.  The 
most  serious  objection  is  the  excessive  weight,  a 
tank  of  about  0.006-microfarad  capacity  weigh- 
ing about  300  pounds. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

In  the  case  of  the  quadruple  duplex,  triple  duplex, 
double  duplex,  and  two-way  services,  the  messages 
are  first  prepared  on  tape  by  an  operator  using  a 
keyboard  perforator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.   For  each 


FIG.  I — KEYBOARD  PERFORATOR. 

key  of  the  perforator  depressed,  a  number  of  holes 
are  punched  in  the  tape,  and  their  arrangement 
determines  the  combination  of  positive  and  nega- 


FIG.  2 — TRANSMITTER. 

tiye  currents  which  will  be  sent  to  line  when  the 
tape  is  fed  through  a  transmitter  (Fig.  2)  work* 
ing  in  conjunction  with  a  distributor  (Fig.  3). 
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The  impulses  thus  transmitted  over  the  line  op- 
erate a  polarized  line  relay  at  the  receiving  sta- 


FIG.  3 — DISTRIBUTOR. 

tion    which,    in   conjunction   with    another  dis- 


is  completed,  it  may  be  torn  off  and  is  ready  for 
delivery.  If  so  desired,  the  message  may  also  be 
received  in  the  form  of  a  perforated  tape.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  reperforator  which 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  printer.  The  tape 
thus  prepared  may  be  used  for  retransmission  on 
another  line  operated  by  any  of  the  described 
methods  of  operation. 


FIG.  4 — RECEIVING  PRINTER. 


tributor,  passes  the  impulses  along  to  a  receiving 
printer  (Fig.  4),  which  translates  them  into  the 


-PRINTED  MESSAGE  AS  RECEIVED. 


predetermined  letter  or  figure,  and  prints  them  in 
page  form  (see  Fig.  5),  so  that  when  a  message 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

We  often  hear  the  expression:  "The  ethics  of 
the  profession,"  therefore  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  repeater  chief's  do- 
main. Before  the  institution  of  the  dispatcher, 
it  was  customary  to  look  upon  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  etc.,  as  the  spokesmen.  In  other 
words,  when  any  of  those  large  offices  gave  an 
order,  the  smaller  offices  accepted  it  as  official 
and  the  same  was  properly  obeyed,  or  somebody 
"got  bawled  out." 

Now,  even  to  this  day,  there  is  a  tendency  at 
times  for  some  one  to  act  as  a  "bawler."  Stop 
it!  Wherever  there  is  a  repeater  chief  who  does 
not  come  up  to  requirements,  handle  the  case  in 
the  proper  way.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  cases 
where  a  very  gifted  repeater  chief  who  is  ever 
alert,  willing,  etc.,  becoming  engulfed  in  an  un- 
usual amount  of  trouble,  being  bawled  out  be- 
cause he  did  not  respond  instantly.  Knowing 
what  the  man  was  up  against  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  could  see  the  "bawler"  put  to  a  test  where 
he  was  "swamped,"  and  watch  him  in  action.  It 
is  no  more  work  to  do  things  politely  than  it  is 
to  do  them  in  a  wrangle.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is 
easier  when  there  is  no  passionate  upheaval; 
therefore,  do  not,  either  by  message  or  in  talk, 
show  an  unfriendly  spirit.  Very  often  two  re- 
peater chiefs  will  get  into  a  row  as  to  whose  set 
is  the  faulty  one.  Many  records  of  the  needle 
swing,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  passed.  If  there  is  any 
spare  set  available  and  you  are  asked  to  swap, 
then  swap.  If  your  former  set  is  O.  K.,  it  is  cer- 
tain the  trouble  will  be  proven  at  the  other  end 
and  you  are  twice  the  victor  because  you  did  not 
stop  to  "scrap."  If  at  any  time  all  your  sets  are 
in  use  and  the  other  end  will  not  change,  but  in- 
sists that  you  must,  then  take  a  set  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit you  can  stop  for  a  few  moments  and  make 
the  change.  You  can  then  tell  him  that  you 
swapped,  and  your  other  set  is  O.  K.  Too  many 
repeater  chiefs  seem  to  feel  belittled  because 
someone  would  dare  say  their  set  was  bad,  and 
fly  off  at  a  tangent,  ripsnorting,  fuming,  etc 
After  it  was  all  over,  did  not  you  feel  ashamed? 
Of  course  you  did. 

Another  thing  that  there  is  sometimes  a  row 
about  is  a  case  of  "exaggerated  ego,"  or  too  firm 
a  belief  in  the  fact  that  you  are  never  wrong.  Re- 
member, the  man  who  never  makes  a  mistake 
never  makes  anything.  The  point  is :  try  and  not 
repeat  the  same  mistake,  but  never  get  despon- 
dent. Fight  yourself  whenever  you  would  start 
a  "scrap"  on  the  wire,  but  do  not  fight  the  other 

fellow.  (70  be  continued) 
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THE  RAILROAD. 


Special  Meeting  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents. 

As  already  announced,  the  annual  convention  9f 
the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superinten- 
dents, which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  September  18,  will  be  substituted  by  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  association  of  one  or  two  days' 
duration  in  Chicago  some  time  in  November,  the 
dates  having  not  yet  been  appointed.  This  meeting 
will  be  a  strictly  business  session,  and  there  will  be 
no  special  entertainment  to  lure  the  members  from 
their  work. 

The  cancellation  of  tKe  regular  convention,  how- 
ever, will  not  affect  the  interim  work,  and  the  com- 
mittees will  continue  their  labors  and  be  prepared 
to  report  to  the  special  meeting  in  November,  just 
as  they  would  to  the  full  convention,  had  it  been 
held  at  the  originally  appointed  time. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Paterson's  Police  Telegraph. — The  new  po- 
lice telegraph  system  recently  installed  at  Police 
Headquarters  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been  inspected 
and  accepted.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  was  installed  by  the  Gamewell 
Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  James  F. 
Zeluff  is  superintendent  of  fire  and  police  tele- 
graphs. 


Portable  Electric  Fire  Detector. 

A  new  electric  fire  detector  is  a  thermometer 
constructed  of  a  steel  tube  for  a  mercury  receptacle, 
to  which  is  attached  the  lower  contact  screw,  also 
the  regulating  screw  by  which  the  detector  is  set 
to  any  given  degree  from  zero  up  to  as  high  as 
conditions  require.  A  fiber  tube  carries  the  upper 
contact  screw.  The  detector  will  not  give  a  false 
alarm  when  properly  set,  it  is  claimed.  This  outfit 
is  for  use  in  kitchens  or  other  such  localities. 

The  possibilities  of  this  detector  are  unlimited, 
giving  a  positive  alarm  of  fire  at  the  opportune 
time;  the  absolute  automatic  control  and  closing 
of  fire-doors  and  shutters;  the  announcement  of 
rising  temperatures  in  refrigeration  plants,  and  the 
absolute  control  of  open-head  sprinkler  systems. 

The  detector  gives  an  alarm  long  before  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler  will  operate;  thus  not  only  pre- 
venting fire  loss,  but  eliminating  the  water  damage 
to  a  very  large  degree.  For  warehouses  and  holds 
of  ships  where  cotton  is  stored,  an  alarm  is  given 
when  the  cotton  first  begins  to  smoulder. 

The  detectors  for  protection  in  hotels,  theaters, 
homes,  apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  build- 
ing's of  like  character  are  set  to  operate  at,  say,  1 10 
degrees.  They  can  be  set  to  show  a  rise  of  a  frac- 
tion of  a  degree. 

Each  detector  will,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
cover  an  area  of  250  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
In  a  room,  say,  twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  one  detector 
would  be  sufficient,  but  if  fastened  to  side  walls 
two  would  be  required. 


OBITUARY. 

G.  L.  Foote,  aged  seventy-four  years,  a  well 
known  inventor  of  telegraph  appliances,  and  for- 
merly president  of  Foote,  Pierson  and  Company, 
manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus,  New  York, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  24. 
He  was  a  Mason  of  high  degree. 

Daniel  L.  Russell,  a  well  known  New  York 
telegrapher,  prominent  in  labor  circles,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease,  September  24.  He  had 
worked  for  both  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  in 
broker  offices  in  New  York  City,  but  for  some 
time  past  he  had  been  doing  newspaper  work. 

James  F.  O'Reilly,  a  former  operator  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  died  at  a  hospital  in  France, 
August  13,  from  wounds  received  at  the  front. 
He  enlisted  in  a  Canadian  regiment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  worked  for  the  Western  Union 
Company  in  Worcester  and  later  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
where  he  married.   

INDUSTRIAL. 

Wires  and  Cables. — The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  distributing  a  loose 
leaf  binder  containing  five  of  its  latest  bulletins  on 
wires  and  cables,  as  follows:  Armored  cables; 
wires  and  cables — general;  varnished  cambric  and 
paper  insulated  cables;  conductors  insulated  with 
vulcanized  rubber  compounds;  splicing  materials 
and  junction  boxes. 


The  J-C  Repeater. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  operated  and 
maintained  repeaters  is  the  J-C  repeater,  made  by 
the  Jester-Cooper  Company,  Houston,  Tex.  This 
instrument  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  in  telegraph 
and  railroad  offices,  as  it  eliminates  the  annoyances 
attending  the  use  of  batteries.  No  local  batteries 
are  required  for  its  operation,  the  repeater  being 
of  the  direct-point  type.  It  is  easily  kept  in  adjust- 
ment, and  in  every  way  it  gives  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. It  is  used  by  the  War  Department  and  on 
many  of  the  principal  railroads.  Any  one  inter- 
ested can  obtain  a  descriptive  bulletin  by  addressing 
the  company.   

Strike  of  Portuguese  Operators. — A  strike 
occurred  among  the  employes  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice between  Portugal  and  France  on  September  1. 
The  strikers  returned  to  work  on  September  16. 
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Convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Municipal  Electricians. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Municipal  Electricians 
was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  11,  12, 
13  and  14,  with  a  large  attendance.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Cataract  House,  but  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  were  at  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel.  On  the  wall  back  of  the  platform 
was  hung  the  American  flag,  flanked  by  the  British 
and  French  colors. 

Hon.  George  W.  Whitehead,  mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls,  opened  the  convention  with  an  address  of 
welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Diehl,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ex-President  W.  H.  Flandreau  read  the  address 
of  President  R.  J.  Gaskill,  who  was  absent  on  ac- 
count of  having  joined  the  colors.  The  address 
was  written  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  Mr.  Gaskill  re- 
ferred to  a  resolution'  of  the  executive  committee, 
passed  last  spring  and  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  pledging  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  Association  in  the  national  crisis. 
'There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind/'  said  Mr.  Gaskill, 
"that  we,  as  a  national  association,  can  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  our  country." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Con  vers,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  then  assumed  the  chair  and  conducted 
the  meetings  throughout. 

In  a  paper  on  'The  Renewable  Type  of  Enclosed 
Fuse,"  Mr.  A.  L.  Eustice,  of  Chicago,  traced  the 
development  of  this  device,  which,  he  said,  has  been 
a  standard  article  of  manufacture  for  over  six 
years. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Corrigan,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Molding  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
presented  a  paper  on  "Metal  Molding,"  in  which  he 
said  that  the  trend  of  modern  construction  is  con- 
stantly toward  a  metal  basis,  especially  in  new 
office  and  similar  buildings.  The  installing  of  elec- 
trical wiring  in  at  least  business  districts  of  cities 
in  metallic  protection — either  rigid  conduit,  armored 
conductors  or  metal  molding — conforms  to  this 
modern  construction  tendency,  and  gives  the  needed 
and  desirable  mechanical,  chemical  and  atmospheri- 
cal protection  to  the  enclosed  wires. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
Mr.  Eustice's  paper  on  renewable  fuses  took  place. 
Mr.  Clarence  R.  George  said  the  time  would  come 
when  all  fuses  would  be  of  the  renewable  enclosed 
type.  The  fuse  question  is  a  difficult  one,  he  said. 
"Economy  is  what  the  people  want  and  they  are 
going  to  have  it." 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Standardization 
Committee  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

"Public  Lighting"  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
paper,  by  Frank  J.  Dix,  manager  and  general  super- 
intendent. Municipal  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  Dix  discussed  arc  lamps,  cluster  posts,  boule- 
vard lighting,  alley  lighting,  the  series  nitrogen 
lamp,  city  duty,  cost  of  lighting,  and  remote  con- 
trol, which  latter  subject,  he  said,  had  proven  to 
be  a  very  knotty  problem,  especially  since  the  new 
kinds  of  Mazda  lamps  have  come  on  the  market. 

At  Wednesday's  session  the  first  paper  read  was 


one  by  E.  E.  Salisbury,  of  the  police  signal  depart- 
ment of  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York,  entitled  "Police  Signaling  Sys- 
tems as  Affecting  Municipal  Electricians." 

Without  doubt,  he  said,  an  efficient  and  properly 
regulated  police  department  is  the  best  fire  insur- 
ance on  earth,  due  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
where  a  police  department  is  running  to  a  maximum 
efficiency  it  is  invariably  those  patrolmen  or  moving 
city  watchmen  who  first  discover  and  report  to  fire 
headquarters  a  large  percentage  of  all  fires  occur- 
ring within  a  municipality,  especially  during  the 
night  period,  when  nearly  all  disastrous  fires  are 
started.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  having 
an  adequate  police  telegraph  signaling  system  for 
properly  regulating  and  directing  the  movements  of 
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patrolmen.  Without  it  no  police  chief  can  possibly 
bring  his  department  to  that  degree  of  patrol  and 
watchful  efficiency  which  guarantees  to  the  people 
the  complete  fire  as  well  as  police  protection  they 
would  otherwise  receive,  and  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  provided  the  municipality  would  see  to 
it  that  its  police  department  was  furnished  with 
proper  intercommunicating  and  signaling  facilities. 

As  to  means  for  summoning  patrolmen  to  the 
nearest  street  box  or  telephone,  or  to  the  office,  to 
receive  instructions,  it  is  plainly  apparent,  he  con- 
tinued, that  a  system  which  furnishes  provisions 
for  accomplishing  the  desired  end  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  patrolmen  free  to  render  the  fullest 
possible  patrol  service  is  the  most  desirable.  It 
seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  provision  for  sig- 
naling by  audible  means  as  well  as  by  visible  means 
is  very  essential. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Salisbury's  paper,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Farrand,  of  Atlantic  City,  said  he  thought  bells  and 
horns  should  be  used  to  give  alarms. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Yeakle,  of  Baltimore,  thought  that  the 
less  noise  that  was  made  the  better. 

Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Bauer,  of  Buffalo,  said  that  in  his 
city  as  little  noise  was  made  as  possible,  and  that 
only  in  the  districts  where  it  was  needed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Bauer,  of 
Buffalo,  read  a  paper  on  "Buffalo's  New  Police 

(Continued  on  page  453) 
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The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Company 

Newton  Upper  F fills,  Mass. 


WM.  GELLATLY,  Pre.. 

V.  C.  STANLEY,  Vice-Pret-Secy. 


To  the  Fire  and  Police  Alarm  Superintendents, 
United  States  and  Canada. 


September  16,  1917 


Gentlemen : 

The  Fire  and  Police  Signal  Systems  so  nearly  perfected  by  this  Company 
during  the  past  sixty  years  have  reached  their  present  development  through  con- 
stant cooperation  between  our  engineers  and  inventors,  and  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  daily  operation  of  these  most  important  public  utilities.  In  our  constant 
effort  to  reach  ultimate  perfection  in  details,  and  to  extend  the  functions  and 
uses  of  Municipal  Signal  systems,  we  request  and  welcome  suggestions  and  in- 
formation based  on  the  experience  of  City  Electricians. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  printed  matter,  details  and 
estimates  to  assist  you  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  needed  improvements 
and  extensions  of  your  equipments. 

Correspondence  with  City  Electricians  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest  is  cor- 
dially invited. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  GAMEWELL  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


AGENCIES 


70  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
564  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
1006  Aronson  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1410  Keenan  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
304  Jacobson  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Peters  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
816  Praetorian  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 
General  Fire  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd.,  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa 


Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Nissl  &  Company,  Vienna,  Austria 
Western  Electric  Italiana,  Milan,  Italy 
United  Incandescent  Lamp  &  Electric  Co., 

Uj-Pest,  Hungary 
Nippon  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokio,  Japan 
N.  C.  Heisler  Electro  Mechanical  &  Tele- 
phone Works  Co.,  Petrograd,  Russia 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tine, South  America 
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Signal  System."  The  highest  efficiency  in  police 
service,  he  said,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
use  of  some  means  whereby  the  station  house  can 
communicate  without  delay  with  the  men  doing 
patrol  duty  on  the  streets. 

After  referring  to  the  development  and  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  systems,  he  described  the 
new  system  recently  introduced  in  Buffalo.  It  is 
based  on  a  different  theory  and  overcomes  in  a 
practical  manner  all  of  the  objections  found  in  the 
older  systems. 

In  this  system  each  police  box  is  provided  with 
its  own  individual  pair  of  wires  which  connect  it 
to  the  switchboard  in  the  station  house,  and  the 
method  of  operation  is  very  similar  to  that  used  in 
manually  operated  telephone  systems.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  of  construction  are: 

First — It  makes  it  possible  for  the  desk  sergeant 
to  signal  only  the  particular  man  that  he  desires  to 
get  in  communication  with. 

Second — It  permits  the  desk  sergeant  to  select 
at  will  any  one  or  more  signal  light?  and  to  elimi- 
nate those  which,  under  certain  conditions,  might 
be  the  means  of  assisting  lawbreakers  to  escape. 

Third — As  it  is  always  possible  to  get  into  almost 
immediate  communication  with  all  men  on  patrol 
duty,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  any  reserves 
at  the  station  house,  thus  making  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  on  patrol  duty. 

Fourth — The  recording  apparatus  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  signal  equipment,  although  op- 
erated over  the  same  line  wires;  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  the  operator  or  desk  sergeant  to 
produce  false  hourly  report  records. 

Fifth — The  use  of  individual  circuits  to  each  sig- 
nal box  limits  the  effect  of  line  or  box  trouble  to 
that  one  line;  therefore  only  one  box  will  be  out 
of  service.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  also  the  lost  time  during  which 
any  part  of  the  signal  system  will  be  out  of  service. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  lines  are  underground, 
a  cable  distribution  plan  was  developed,  so  that 
additional  pairs  of  wires  are  available  at  the  box. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  transfer  the  box  to  an- 
other pair  of  wires,  placing  same  in  operation  with- 
out having  to  wait  until  the  trouble  is  cleared  on 
the  first  used  pair. 

Special  facilities  were  also  provided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus  so  that  defective  parts 
could  be  replaced  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 

The  system  itself  is  based  on  the  use  of  telephone 
circuits,  over  which  all  of  the  various  operations 
are  performed.  The  visual  signal  operating  in  con- 
nection with  each  signal  box  is  a  standard  fifteen- 
watt  no-volt  tungsten  lamp,  suitably  mounted  on 
the  pole  by  the  use  of  an  extension  arm,  so  as  to 
clear  all  obstructions  on  the  street,  such  as  poles, 
etc.  The  lamp  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  ruby  glass 
g-lobe. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Bauer  stated  that  there  was  no  trouble 
from  induction,  the  cables  used  being  of  the  tele- 
phone paper-insulated  type.  The  farthest  lamp 
from  the  station  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles, 
regards  trouble  from  moisture  in  cables,  he  said 


that  such  troubles  are  detected  quicker  in  the  use 
of  paper-insulated  cables  than  with  rubber  insula- 
tion. The  minimum  resistance  of  the  cable  used  is 
500  megohms  per  mile.  There  is  no  more  danger 
to  the  cable  in  this  service  than  in  telephone  service, 
and  when  a  man  opens  a  box  there  is  no  danger  of 
electric  light  current  being  on  the  line. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  exhibited  and 
explained  a  chart  showing  graphically  how  the  work 
of  the  Standardization  Committee  was  distributed 
and  assigned  to  the  various  members  thereof.  The 
plan  enables  members  of  the  Association  to  obtain 
information  on  any  subject  coming  within  the  scope 
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of  the  committee's  work,  and  will  furnish  valuable 
data. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Will  Y.  Ellett,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  committee 
for  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeakle,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Common 
Battery  Service  Operating  Fire  Alarm  Circuits." 

The  principal  advantages  in  multiple  supply  to 
fire  alarm  circuits,  said  Mr.  Yeakle,  are  economy 
in  space,  supervision  and  greater  storage  capac- 
ity. The  application  of  the  multiple  battery  sys- 
tem to  the  fire  alarm  circuits  is  only  novel  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  a  special  application  of  well- 
known  rules  governing  the  supply  from  a  com- 
mon source. 

To  supply  current  to  a  number  of  fire  alarm 
circuits  absolute  balance  of  the  circuits  is  not  es- 
sential, though  modern  practice  suggests  that  the 
lines  each  take  from  the  battery,  comparatively, 
an  equal  charge.  This  is  easily  provided  for  by  a 
resistance  coil  on  each  circuit  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  milliammeter,  can  be  adjusted  with 
an  ordinary  current  detector  which  can  be  made 
by  the  person  in  charge  with  a  moderately  good 
compass  and  a  reasonably  large  coil  of  magnet 
wire. 

The  storage  battery  is  best  suited  for  the 
multiple  service  on  account  of  low  internal  resist- 
ance and  its  ready  response  to  the  effect  of  the 
charging  element.  The  plant  should  have  a  re- 
serve battery  to  which  faulty  circuits  can  be  trans- 
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ferred  while  being  repaired.  The  reserve  battery 
may  be  used  for  testing  and  other  current  supply 
separate  from  the  bus  bar  to  which  the  box  cir- 
cuits are  connected.  A  ground  on  one  circuit 
does  not  affect  the  balance  on  the  others  if  the 
size  of  the  plates  are  properly  calculated  for  the 
maximum  load  of  the  battery. 

In  the  Baltimore  office,  Type  E-7  plates  are  in- 
stalled, from  which  thirty-eight  circuits  are  sup- 
plied and  a  regular  current  is  furnished  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  Some  of  these  circuits  are 
partly  overhead. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Yeakle's  paper  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hatch,  of  Detroit,  stated  that  storage  cells  with 
three  square  inches  of  positive  plate  per  ampere- 
hour  gave  the  best  all  round  service.  Plates  with 
less  unit  surface  were  likely  to  be  strained. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled  "Phantom  Grcuit 
Remote  Control  System,"  by  H.  H.  Reeves,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Reeves  stated  that  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany had  worked  out  and  made  commercially  avail- 
able a  system  of  electric  light  control  from  the 
station  or  some  central  point,  which  the  company 
had  termed  "Phantom  Circuit  Remote  Control 
System." 

Based  upon  the  principle  that  a  circuit  can  be 
used  for  more  than  one  purpose  at  the  same  time, 
as  in  multiplex  telegraphy,  where  several  messages 
are  sent  over  the  same  wire  simultaneously,  this 
new  control  system  sent  a  small  direct  current  over 
alternating  current  power  lines  without  interfering 
with  their  functions  of  carrying  power.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  reactance  which  offers 
little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  direct  current 
but  offers  sufficient  impedance  to  the  alternating 
current  to  prevent  the  grounding  of  the  system.  A 
polarized  relay  is  used.  The  system  was  reliable, 
flexible  and  simple,  he  said.  A  circuit  diagram  ac- 
companied the  paper. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Canada, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  "The  Hazards  of 
Domestic  Electrical  Appliances."  He  referred  to 
the  degree  of  success  in  reducing,  and  particularly 
in  localizing,  the  electrical  hazard  problems,  and 
gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  things  the  Bureau 
has  left  undone  as  regards  household  hazards. 
"Our  present  electrical  construction  standards,"  he 
said,  "both  for  fire  and  accident  prevention,  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  our  inspection  of  new  installa- 
tions is  the  best  organized,  most  thorough  and  ef- 
fective. 

"As  far  as  electrical  wiring  installation  is  con- 
cerned, the  fire  loss  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
electrical  fire  loss;  new  wire  hardly  at  all." 

He  offered  concrete  suggestions  as  to  feasible 
steps  in  a  proposed  campaign  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  existing  inspection  systems  to  electrical  sys- 
tems of  the  home. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Canada's  paper  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hatch,  of  Detroit,  said  the  small  boy  in  the 
household  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  dangers  to 
electrical  fittings,  and  thought  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  should  take  him  into  account. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Dr.  Charles  P.  Stein- 


metz,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  first  vice-president, 
expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present 
at  the  convention. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  H.  Flandreau, 
chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  reported 
that  the  Association  should  get  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical 
Supplies,  in  order  to  get  more  numerous  exhibits 
at  the  conventions. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Craig,  superintendent  of  fire  telegraph, 
Toronto,  Ont,  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Association. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

President,  C.  E.  Diehl,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  first 
vice-president,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Scranton,  Pa.;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Claude  E.  Convers,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.;  third  vice-president,  R.  C.  Turner, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  fourth  vice-president,  A.  Bell,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Clarence  R.  George, 
Houston,  Tex. ;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Flandreau,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee:  Jacob  Grimm  (chair- 
man), W.  P.  Briggs,  John  Berry,  W.  L.  Potts,  J.J. 
Mulcahy,  A.  Frank,  C.  S.  Downs,  A.  J.  Balizet, 
A.  E  Piatt. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
next  meeting  and  the  convention  then  adjourned. 

ENTERT  AI NMENT. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Donohue,  city 
electrician  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  had  charge  of 
the  entertainment  and  exhibits,  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  work.  He 
saw  to  it  personally  that  every  one  present  had 
an  enjoyable  time,  especially  the  ladies  of  the 
party.  The  entertainment  programme  was  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  and  nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  give  all  a  good  time.  The  beautiful 
weather  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment. 

On  Tuesday  the  ladies  made  a  trip  through  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  and  to  points  of  interest 
around  Goat  Island.  In  the  evening  there  was  an 
informal  reception  at  the  International  Hotel. 

On  Wednesday  the  ladies  visited  the  shredded 
wheat  factory,  where  a  luncheon  was  served,  and 
afterwards  were  taken  by  auto  to  Fort  Niagara 
and  through  the  Indian  reservation.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  party  viewed  the  illumination  of  the 
Falls. 

On  Thursday  the  ladies  took  a  trip  on  the 
steamer  "Maid  of  the  Mist,"  to  the  Horseshoe 
Falls,  and  in  the  evening  visited  the  Cataract 
Theatre,  the  men  attending  a  smoker  at  the  Ex- 
empt Firemen's  Club. 

On  Friday  the  entire  party  boarded  a  steamer 
for  a  trip  down  Niagara  River  to  Buffalo  as 
guests  of  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 
Company.  A  lunch  was  served  on  the  boat.  Tne 
party  was  met  at  the  dock  in  Buffalo  by  automo- 
biles and  driven  through  the  beautiful  parks  and 
then  to  the  Curtis  aviation  field,  where  a  fine 
exhibition  of  aeroplane  flying  was  witnessed. 
This  feature  was  given  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Grimm,  superintendent  of  police  tele- 
graph, and  J.  G.  Kraetz,  superintendent  of  fire 
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telegraph  of  Buffalo.  In  the  evening  the  National 
Police  Signal  Company  of  Buffalo  entertained 
the  party  at  a  dinner  at  the  Maltosia  Roof  Gar- 
den, and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most  successful 
conventions  ever  held  by  the  Association. 

The  badges  distributed  to  and  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers were  of  handsome  and  artistic  design.  Pen- 
dant from  a  ribbon  of  red,  white  and  blue  satin  was 
a  gilt  medallion  containing  an  embossed  view  of 
Niagara  Falls,  around  which  was  a  blue  enamel 
band.  On  this  band  were  the  words  "Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  September  11-14,  1917."  On  the  surface  of 
the  medallion,  at  the  lower  right  hand,  was  a  small 
shield,  also  in  gilt,  bearing  the  letters  "I.  A.  M.  E." 
— the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  Association.  The 
ribbon  was  hung  from  a  small  oblong  frame  con- 
taining a  space  for  the  name  of  the  member  wear- 
ing the  badge.  The  badges  were  made  by  Bastian 
Brothers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EXHIBITS. 

The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company 
made  an  interesting  exhibit  of  portable  police  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  two-circuit  central  office 
outfit  for  signaling  and  flash  lighting,  signal 
boxes  and  gong  signals.  Mr.  A.  L.  Tinker  and 
E.  E.  Salisbury  represented  the  company.  They 
distributed  as  souvenirs  packs  of  playing  cards ; 
also  pamphlets  describing  the  company's  police 
signaling  systems. 

The  American  District  Telegraph  Company  had 
a  complete  exhibit  board,  demonstrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  signals  can  be  received  by  throwing 
a  ground  switch  when  the  metallic  circuit  opens 
The  simple  throwing  of  the  ground  switch  sends 
the  battery  through  both  sides  of  the  metallic  cir- 
cuit, thereby  allowing  signals  to  be  received  at  the 
signal  station  when  the  circuit  is  open.   Every  box 
carries  an  individual  ground  and,  in  connection  with 
the  main  battery  ground  at  the  central  office,  makes 
the  service  complete  in  such  a  way  that  service 
is  not  lost  unless  both  series  lines  to  the  building 
are  open,  and  then  all  signals  are  received  on  either 
side  of  the  breaks.   The  continual  test  of  each  sep- 
arate device  made  by  the  subscriber's  watchman 
assures  perfect  operation  and  fire  department  com- 
munication.   The  shunt  feature  on  the  box  pro- 
vides the  fourth  wire,  and  this  shunt  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  interfering  clashes  that  generally 
cause  mixed  signals  at  the  central  office.  Every 
wire  and  instrument  used  is  continually  under  test 
and  very  close  supervision.   The  latest  development 
is  a  box  which  serves  three  purposes:  (1)  supervi- 
sion of  watchman  signals;  (2)  fire  department  calls: 
(3)  interior  fire  alarm  code  signals.    Every  special 
feature  is  taken  care  of  with  separate  brake  wheels 
and  line  brushes.    The  brushes  do  not  rest  on  the 
brake  wheels  until  the  box  is  put  in  service.  The 
exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Munchausen, 
district  superintendent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Allentown,  Pa. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Beisel. 
Altoona,  Pa. — C.  S.  Downs,  Donald  Howard. 
Anderson,  Ind. — X.  A.  Stephens. 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Turner. 

Baltimore,  Md.—J.  B.  Yeakle. 

Bayonnc,  N.  J. — Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  Arbuckle  and 

daughter ;  C.  H.  Swifield. 

Bradford,  Pa. — C.  Henderson. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Piatt. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Gustav  F.  C.  Bauer,  F.  D.  Farrell, 
Jacob  Grimm,  J.  G.  Kraetz,  H.  C.  Munchausen, 
W.  J.  Taggart,  J.  W.  Tabb. 

Camden,  N.  J.— J.  W.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Chicago,  Ill.—U.  A.  Bowen,  W.  S.  Boyd,  A.  P. 
Crocker,  M.  P.  Ellis,  J.  M.  Lorenz,  Frank  F.  Stones. 

Detroit,  Mich. — G.  A.  Gantert,  L.  Gascoigne, 
A.  C.  Hatch,  W.  L.  Potts. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Williams. 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ciego. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — Will  Y.  Ellett. 

Erie,  la. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Crane. 

Evanston,  III. — F.  S.  Anderson. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — F.  J.  Dix,  A.  A.  Serva. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — C.  E.  Diehl. 

Hibbing,  Minn. — M.  Henry. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Frank, 

Houston,  Tex. — C.  R.  George. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Berry. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — K.  T.  Hummell. 

Meadville,  Pa. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Balizet  and 
two  sons  and  daughter. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — R.  E.  Moran. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — E.  Karl. 

Monessen,  Pa. — C.  N.  Johns. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. — J.  D.  Peters. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. — W.  H.  Flandreau. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Bosch. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — W.  P.  Briggs. 

Nrzv  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Robert  Stuart. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bell. 

New  York — J.  G.  Kipp,  Frederic  Nicholas,  Fred'k 
Pearce,  T.  R.  Taltavall,  A.  L.  Tinker,  E.  E.  Salis- 
burv,  J.  M.  Spader. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — M.  J.  Donohue,  R.  D.  Mil- 
ler, G.  W.  Whitehead. 

Norfolk,  Va. — R.  A.  Smith. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. — Frank  H.  Ducette,  H.  A.  Lass. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  /.—Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Franke. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.—C.  M.  Thompson. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — R.  W.  Abbott,  C.  E.  Corrigan. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — B.  Cummings. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.—J.  T.  Barrett,  E.  H.  Schmitt. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — C.  E.  Con  vers. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Barron, 
H.  H.  Reeves. 

Scranton,  Pa. — J.  H.  Thomas. 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Mark  Winchester. 

Toronto,  Ont. — J.  S.  Craig. 

Troy,  N.  Y. — P.  H.  Corbett. 

Utica,  N.  Y.—T.  F.  Marron. 

Ventnor  City,  N.  J. — A.  C.  Farrand. 

Wallingford,  Conn. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pierce. 

Washington,  D.  C. — W.  J.  Canada. 

Watertozvn,  N.  Y.—W.  E.  Gaffney. 

West  New  York,  N.  J.—E.  H.  Benz. 

Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa.—D.  J.  Morgan,  P.  H.  Mc- 
Manus. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — J.  J.  Mulcahy. 
York,  Pa— J.  I.  Strebig. 
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MR  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Pleiades  Club  in  Book  Form. 

Mr.  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  of  Chicago,  has  issued  in 
book  form  the  story  of  the  doings  of  the  Pleiades 
Qub,  which  have  been  running  in  this  journal  for 
some  time  past.  The  story  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  chapters.  It  recalls  many  famous  old-timers 
who  have  passed  from  this  life  into  that  beyond, 
and  is  very  entertaining.  The  book  is  sold  for  50 
cents  per  copy,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  Mr.  Hayes,  5353  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

"The  faults  of  our  brothers  we  write  upon 
sand, 

Their  virtues,  upon  the  tablets  of  Love  and 
Memory." 

Thus  quoted  Michael  J.  Burke,  as  he  came  down 
the  Rue  Verne,  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  Charlie 
Vivian,  so  beloved  on  earth  during  his  career  there. 
Behind  this  twain  came  'Nicholas  Courcey  Burke, 
arm  in  arm  with  Joseph  E.  Hurley. 

"You  are  right,  Mike  Burke,"  said  Joe  Hurley, 
'T  want  to  have  my  faults  written  on  the  sands,  for 
I  really  did  have  a  tempestuous  time  on  earth,  but, 
while  I  am  contrite  and  repentant,  I  am  not  remorse- 
ful, for  that  would  be  a  state  of  affairs  not  per- 
missible on  the  Planet  Mars. 

"I  enjoyed  that  write-up  by  one  of  my  friends 
recently  published,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not 
write  more  stories,  as  I  have  a  fund  of  delightful 
tales  to  tell." 

A  whispered  conversation  occurred  between  Hur- 
ley and  Courcey  Burke,  the  latter  suggesting  a 
method  of  giving  the  stories  publicity,  and  Hurley 
nodded  his  pleasurable  satisfaction.  So  our  readers 
may  look  for  some  post  mortem  stories  from  the 
brain  of  Joseph  E.  Hurley. 

The  Thunderbolt  Express  arrived  ahead  of  time 
today,  bringing  with  it  some  old-timers,  among 
whom  were  the  following:  Sam  Wingate,  Hank 
Martin  and  Elmer  E.  Mallory,  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  introducing  the  new  arrivals  to  the  Pleiades 
Club,  Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer  took  occasion  to  refer 
especially  to  Elmer  Mallory.  He  stated  that  Mr. 
Mallory  had  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  immediately  began  the  study  of 
telegraphy,  and  seven  months  later  was  appointed 
night  operator  at  Salem,  Ore.  His  father,  Hon. 
Rufus  Mallory,  had  been  contemplating  a  journey 
around  the  world,  and  had  postponed  the  trip,  pend- 
ing his  son's  graduation.  When  Elmer  was  told 
of  his  father's  plans  for  him,  he  startled  the  parent 
by  a  positive  refusal  to  go,  stating  that  he  would 
lose  his  job  if  he  went,  and  that  he  would  sooner 
stay  at  home  and  telegraph  than  go  on  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Twelve  years  later,  however,  the  glamor  of  tele- 
graph life  had  worn  off  and  Elmer  Mallory  became 
a  practicing  attorney. 

Word  had  been  received  from  the  planet  Jupiter 


that  a  ballot  cast  to  determine  who  was  the  most 
popular  lady  on  the  planet  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Mother  Eve,  and  she  was  at  the  same  time  voted 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  Jupiter. 

When  it  came  to  getting  out  a  similar  ballot  for 
the  men,  Adam  begged  that  his  name  be  dropped, 
apologetically  remarking  he  had  never  done  any* 
thing  for  his  posterity  worthy  of  praise  or  lauda- 
tion, and  Abraham  was  elected  as  the  most  popular 
man  on  Jupiter,  which  seemed  to  give  widespread 
satisfaction,  especially  among  the  Semitic  brethren. 
Moses  was  a  good  second. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  life  and  hilarity  on 
Jupiter  than  was  experienced  on  Mars,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  there  were  more  really  old- 
timers  on  the  former  planet  and  there  was  so  much 
more  to  study. 

This  fact  had  been  communicated  to  Secretary 
Moxon,  who  bulletined  the  same  with  his  wireless 
stylus,  and  another  party  was  formed  to  proceed 
to  the  far-off  goal. 

Mars  will  never  be  deserted,  of  course,  but  there 
will  be  many  houses  with  the  sign  "To  Let"  ex- 
hibited around  Hesperian  Canal. 

Joe  Hurley  was  the  first  to  register  as  a  passenger 
for  Jupiter.  He  did  not  care  so  particularly  about 
going,  he  said,  but  he  merely  wanted  to  be  "doing 
something."  The  long,  free  ride  may  have  been  an 
inducement. 

The  Burke  brothers  declined  to  accompany  him, 
as  they  were  expecting  some  new  acquisitions  from 
their  beloved  Canada  on  a  near  date,  probably  some 
heroes  of  the  great  war. 

The  earthly  correspondent  for  the  Pleiades  Qub 
has  recently  been  undergoing  some  unpleasant  ex- 
periences, which  will  account  for  the  less  interesting 
chapter  presented,  but  he  promises  that  many 
beautiful  pen  pictures  will  be  drawn  in  the  future 
for  these  columns,  so  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
Pleiades  Qub  will  not  be  abated. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal. 

Manager  J.  J.  Whalen,  and  assistant  traffic  chief 
William  H.  Kelly,  have  returned  from  vacations. 

Thomas  C.  Zoebelein,  assistant  traffic  chief  in 
city,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Zeitler  were  married  Au- 
gust 26. 

Junior  assigned  to  wires :  Edward  J.  Rankin,  Jr. 

Arrivals. — L.  Townseld,,  J.  Donnelly,  J.  F.  Col- 
bert, E.  C.  Williams,  E.  Cook,  G.  W.  Kibbee,  R.  M. 
Pendergast,  J.  P.  Tighe,  A.  Debrosky,  J.  H.  Duskin, 
and  Miss  Jeanette  Friedman. 

Departures. — Miss  M.  Lang,  Miss  Mary  J.  Shana- 
han,  C.  C.  Brown,  M.  E.  Fisher,  C.  O.  Bockmeister, 
J.  Katz,  J.  J.  Meyer  and  James  Brady,  who  is  now 
located  at  Waterbtiry,  Conn.,  working  local. 

Printers. — Resignations,  Miss  Olive  Marvin. 

Vacations — Miss  May  Taylor,  Miss  Helen  Tier- 
ney,  Miss  Sylvia  Brown. 

Recent  appointments  on  printers. — Mrs,  Mablc 
Plant,  Miss  Mable  Barrett,  Miss  May  O'Connor. 
Miss  Minnie  Moretti,  Miss  E.  F.  Nicholson,  Miss 
H.  S.  Shilling,  John  Bockery,  Emanuel  Nathan, 
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James  Geary,  Mrs.  A.  Devandorf,  Miss  M.  E.  Nich- 
olason,  Miss  O.  Marvin. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

Enrique  Palacio,  chief  of  the  Insular  Telegraph 
System,  Porto  Rico,  was  a  visitor  in  this  office 
September  25,  and  was  much  interested  in  the 
equipment. 

W.  R.  Lawrence  is  acting  chief  clerk  of  the  op- 
erating department,  vice  W.  R.  Taylor,  who  is 
spending  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence  with 
his  parents  in  South  Carolina. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  pensioners  are  helping 
out  during  the  present  emergency  caused  by  a  short- 
age of  operators.  They  are  all  rendering  good  ser- 
vice and  the  quality  of  their  work  shows  that  they  are 
capable  of  holding  their  own  with  many  of  the 
up-to-date  members  of  the  craft. 

A  Morkrum  printing  equipment  has  been  installed 
between  this  office  and  the  West  Thirty-first  Street 
branch  office. 

An  orchestra  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Union  Educational  Society  has  been  organized.  It 
consists  of  fifteen  instruments  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  give  a  concert  within  the  next  three 
months. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department  to  take  care  of  the 
World's  Series  baseball  games;  also  the  election 
returns  in  November. 

Several  of  the  operators  from  this  office  who 
are  doing  service  "Somewhere  in  France"  are  con- 
tinually writing  to  friends.  They  are  all  satisfied 
with  their  lot  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  render 
a  good  account  of  themselves  at  the  front. 

The  Service  Department  Wins  the  Baseball 
Championship. 

The  Western  Union  Baseball  League,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Western  Union  Educational 
Society,  New  York,  closed  on  September  23.  The 
Service  Department  and  Commercial  News  De- 
partment were  contestants  for  the  beautiful  trophy, 
a  silver  cup,  which  was  donated  by  the  Western 
Union  Educational  Society. 

The  Service  nine  won  by  a  score  of  10  to  4.  This 
was  the  deciding  game  of  the  series  and  it  was 
full  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  telegraph  pro- 
fession of  Greater  New  York.  The  game  was  wit- 
nessed by  over  700  interested  telegraph  spectators. 

The  contest  the  week  previous  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  games  played  of  the  series.  It 
was  between  the  Commercial  News  Department  and 
the  Service  Department,  resulting  in  a  score  of 
4  to  2  in  favor  of  the  former.  This  game  brought 
the  Commercial  News  Department  team  up  to  one- 
half  game  behind  the  Service  team.  The  close 
score  made  the  final  game  the  more  interesting. 

The  league  started  with  five  teams,  namely,  the 
Service,  Commercial  News,  Clerical,  Multiplex  and 
Bookkeeping  departments.  The  fight  soon  dwin- 
dled down  to  the  two  best  teams  elimir  iting  all 
others  from  the  battle. 

The  two  final  games  were  full  of  thrilling  and 
spectacular  plays  by  both  sides. 


After  the  final  contest  the  Service  rooters  carry- 
ing the  trophy  did  the  snake  dance  amidst  volumes 
of  cheers. 

STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS. 

Won.    Lost.  Per  cent. 

Service    6  2  .750 

C.  N.  D   5         3  -625 

C.  and  C   2  2  ,600 

Clerical    1  3  .250 

Multiplex   1  3  .250 

The  players  in  the  final  game  were:  Service, 
Messrs.  Kreuse,  ib. ;  Rokuson,  c.f. ;  Greenburg, 
p.  and  r.f.;  Seaman,  l.f.  and  p.;  Mclntire,  3b.; 
Harrington,  2b.;  Einstein,  c. ;  Silverman,  s.s. ; 
Lindorfer,  r.f.  Commercial  News,  Messrs.  Dick- 
stein,  3  b. ;  Manning,  s.s.;  Stoller,  c.  f. ;  Carter, 
c.  f . ;  Murphy,  c. ;  McGivern,  l.f. ;  Deperino,  1.  f . ; 
Finn,  r.  f. ;  Shaw,  2  b. ;  Anderson,  1  b. ;  Fero,  p. 
Mr.  Hanesel  acted  as  umpire. 

The  presentation  of  the  trophy  to  the  winning 
team  will  take  place  on  October  4  at  the  Orpheum 
Theatre,  Brooklyn. 

The  Western  Union  Educational  Society  has 
arranged  for  a  game  to  be  played  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Western  Union  team  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  near  future. 

Baby  Margaret  Palmer,  the  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  chief  operator  George  E.  Palmer,  was  the 
mascot  of  the  Service  Department  team,  which  won 
the  championship  trophy. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

Although  the  summer  offices  on  Cape  Cod  and  at 
the  beach  resorts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  between 
Buzzards  Bay  and  Eastport  are  about  closed,  the 
volume  of  business  handled  daily  through  this  great 
New  England  relay  point  continues  heavy  and  the 
force  is  constantly  employed  to  the  limit.  True 
descendants  of  their  hardy  forebears,  whose  Ameri- 
canism shines  so  brightly  in  history,  these  present 
day  Bostonians  are  "doing  their  bit"  willingly  and 
without  ostentation.  Minus  any  loud  trumpetings 
the  Boston  traffic  force  subscribed  to  some  $30,000 
worth  of  the  first  Liberty  Bond  issue. 

Chief  Operator  J.  B.  Rex  is  enjoying  a  well 
earned  vacation.  During  his  absence  Allan  Steven- 
son, assistant  chief  operator  in  charge  of  force,  is 
very  ably  directing  "affaires  de  office.,,  Mr.  Steven- 
son is  deservedly  popular  with  the  main  office  force, 
being  highly  esteemed  for  his  affability  and 
courteousness. 

Smith  C.  Tugo,  of  the  night  force,  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  because  of  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  was 
killed  in  France  when  the  Germans  made  an  air- 
ship attack  on  the  Harvard  hospital  unit,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

L.  J.  McLeod,  senior  supervisor  of  the  city  lines, 
assisted  by  city  supervisors  D.  J.  Shine  and  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Cullenz,  is  keeping  the  delays  in  that  depart- 
ment down  to  a  minimum. 

James  Riordan,  first  class  Morse  operator,  as  well 
as  a  star  newspaper  telegrapher,  will  be  greatly 
missed.  He  has  been  appointed  sergeant  in  the 
Signal  Corps  and  has  joined  the  colors. 

George  J.  Munroe,  probably  the  most  expert 
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cable  operator  in  Boston,  capable  of  working  at 
lightning  speed  either  by  Morse  or  Continental,  has 
likewise  gone  into  the  Signal  Corps,  having  been 
made  a  corporal.  "Munny"  is  also  some  motor 
cycle  artist,  and  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  over  a  genu- 
ine scintillator  of  the  first  water. 

H.  L.  Flynn,  Jr.,  son  of  repeater  attendant  Harry 
Flynn,  has  enlisted  in  the  signal  service  and  is 
already  en  route  for  "Somewhere." 

Walter  Runnells,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Barclay 
department,  is  with  us  again,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  Washington.  "Runny,"  who  is  a  night 
multiplex  attendant,  says  it  seems  just  like  coming 
home. 

Supervisor  G.  H.  Batho  has  returned  from  sick 
leave. 

Assistant  Chief  Operator  O.  H.  Chambers,  in 
charge  of  traffic;  Charles  E.  Perkins,  test  board 
attendant,  and  Supervisor  John  P.  Duggins,  of  the 
night  force,  are  on  their  vacations. 

It  seems  ve.ry  strange  that  we  are  not  to  have 
the  World's  Series  baseball  games  this  year  in 
Boston. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

William  G.  Kurtz,  of  our  fast  Pittsburgh  bonus 
circuit,  has  the  sympathy  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment upon  the  death  of  his  son,  Rodney  B.,  aged 
eight,  who  died  September  17. 

John  Williams,  operator,  and  well  known  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  died  September  14,  after  a 
lingering  illness. 

Vacationists  are  returning  to  duty,  among  them 
being  Manager  J.  H.  Wilson,  from  a  much  needed 
rest  at  the  shore;  Concentration  Monitor  P.  J. 
Reilly,  at  Wildwood,  and  Traffic  Chief  R.  M.  Mas- 
sey  from  a  motor  trip  through  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 


Detroit  Western  Union. 

John  H.  Kane,  aged  fifty-six  years,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  in  this  city,  on  September  11. 
For  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  entering  the 
service  in  1881.  He  worked  at  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  and  returned  to  Detroit 
in  1887,  where  he  has  since  remained.  The  funeral 
was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Detroit 
telegraph  fraternity,  and  many  friends  oustide  of 
the  telegraph  service;  also  by  members  of  the  De- 
troit Order  of  Eagles,  of  which  he  had  been  for 
several  years  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  Many 
beautiful  floral  tokens  of  esteem  were  sent  to  his 

Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


home,  among  the  finest  being  a  large  broken  col- 
umn from  his  associates  in  the  Western  Union. 
Of  late  years  his  services  with  the  Western  Union 
had  been  of  a  supervisory  nature.  He  is  survived 
by  his  mother  and  three  sisters. 


More  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  Congratulations. 

Among  those  who  have  added  their  names  to 
the  list  congratulating  this  paper  on  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  its  usefulness  are  G.  R.  Shultz,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.;  Wm.  Maver,  Jr.,  New  York;  C.  M.  Holmes, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  Chicago;  Arthur 
Coleman,  New  York;  Thomas  E.  Fleming,  New 
York;  D.  A.  Mahoney,  New  York;  R.  F.  Finley, 
superintendent  telegraph,  New  York  Central  Lines, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Walter  C.  Burton,  post- 
master, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Telegraph  Neurology. 

Mr.  Rex  D.  Miles,  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  has  just 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  Telegraph  Neurology,  in 
which  are  given  rules  for  the  proper  nervous  con- 
trol of  the  sending  arm. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  sending  machine,  oper- 
ator's paralysis  was  a  very  common  malady,  but 
little  of  this  complaint  is  now  heard  of,  because  the 
use  of  this  machine  before  the  "grip"  is  lost  pre- 
vents the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  hand  and  wrist 
which  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  "cramp/* 
Much  is  still  heard,  however,  of  poor  senders,  with 
the  key  and  with  the  sending  machine,  and  it  is  to 
help  this  class,  as  well  as  the  operator  whose  "grip" 
is  failing  him,  that  this  treatise  has  been  written. 
It  shows  the  poor  hand  or  machine  sender  and  the 
man  afflicted  with  "cramp"  how  he  may  recover 
his  expert  sending  ability,  giving  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

The  price  of  this  treatise  is  $1.00  per  copy,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  good  investment  by  those  who 
desire  relief  from  operator's  paralysis  and  lack  of 
control  of  the  nerves  of  the  arm. 
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Teaching  Telegraphy  Phonetically. 

The  phonetic  system  of  teaching  telegraphy  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  C.  H.  Weiser  in  our  issue  of 
October  i  is  attracting  wide  interest  and  favorable 
approval.  It  is  a  novel  method  of  teaching  the  art 
and  seems  destined  to  become  universal.  There  is 
much  in  its  favor,  and  little  against  it,  except,  per- 
haps in  a  few  instances  where  deep-dyed-in-the-wool 
adherents  of  the  old  system  stand  out  against  any 
innovations,  simply  because  they  learned  by  the  dot- 
and-dash  method  and  that,  according  to  their  stag- 
nant minds,  cannot  be  improved  on. 

That  there  is  merit  in  the  new  system  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  approached  the  subject  seriously.  It 
conducted  preliminary  tests  at  several  of  its  larger 
offices  during  the  latter  part  of  1916,  and  the  results 
were  such  as  to  justify  it  in  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject,  and  it  expects  to  undertake  the 
test  shortly. 


Mr.  Weiser  himself  told  of  the  success  that  had 
attended  his  work  in  teaching  classes  for  Signal 
Corps  service,  which  was  remarkable  indeed.  If 
one  class  of  a  miscellaneous  aggregation  of  students 
can  receive  fifteen  or  twenty  words  per  minute  after 
two  months'  instruction  without  learning  the  time- 
honored  code,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  other'  classes 
can  do  the  same.  Under  similar  conditions  those  of 
the  class  who  knew  the  code  could  receive  only  five 
to  seven  words  a  minute.  These  facts  furnish  a 
basis  for  some  interesting  calculations  and  hold  out 
a  hope  for  the  companies  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  present  difficulties  brought  about  by  ab- 
sorption of  their  operators  into  government  service. 


Brave  Wireless  Operator. 

The  bravery  of  wireless  operators  who  follow  the 
sea  is  proverbial  and  the  accounts  of  the  heroic  acts 
of  many  of  these  fearless  men  will  go  down  in 
history  as  models  of  courage  in  the  face  of  extreme 
danger.  The  list  of  these  brave  men  is  a  long  one 
and  the  world  has  shown  a  lively  disposition  to 
honor  their  deeds.  They  have  saved  many  lives  by 
their  faithful  attention  to  duty  and  in  many  cases 
have  lost  their  own  lives  that  others  might  live. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  the  wireless  operator  on  the  English  drifter 
"Floandi,"  which  was  attacked  by  Austrian  cruisers 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  last  May.  This  brave  man  stuck 
to  his  post  and  was  killed  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
while  making  a  record  in  his  log.  The  log  was 
perforated  and  the  line  he  was  writing  was  un- 
finished when  death  overtook  him.  As  a  token 
of  his  bravery  the  English  Admiralty  has  placed 
the  log  in  the  National  War  Museum  in  London, 
and  wrote  a  touching  note  to  the  operator's  parents, 
commending  their  son's  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

Such  acts  as  these  excite  the  sympathy  and-  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  world  and  are  entitled  to 
public  recognition. 


Liberty  Bonds. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  employes  responded  gen- 
erously and  enthusiastically  to  the  call  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  loans  on  the  first  Liberty  bond  issue, 
and  now  they  have  another  opportunity  to  help  their 
country  and  themselves  by  subscribing  to  the  sec- 
ond call,  but  on  better  terms.  Four  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  be  paid  for  the  second  loan,  and  this 
is  about  the  highest  rate  paid  by  savings  banks  on 
deposits.  The  first  Liberty  bonds  automatically  be- 
come a  four  per  cent,  investment  with  the  second 
bonds. 

The  new  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$50  and  multiples  thereof,  and  interest  will  be  paid 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  semi-monthly.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  amount  of  their  subscription 
in  a  lump  sum,  easy  terms  have  been  arranged  as 
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follows:  Ivvo  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  application;  eighteen  per  cent,  on 
November  15;  forty  per  cent.  December  15,  1917, 
and  forty  per  cent.  January  15,  19 18. 

In  the  case  of  a  $100  bond,  you  pay  $2  when 
you  buy,  $18  on  November  15,  $40  December  15, 
and  $40  January  15.  When  the  subscription  is 
fully  paid  the  bond  or'  bonds  will  be  delivered. 
These  bonds  are  practically  exempt  from  taxation 
for  people  of  moderate  incomes,  and  should  a  future 
issue  of  bonds  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest  the 
earlier  bonds  can  be  converted  into  the  bonds  bear- 
ing the  higher  interest. 

This  is  certainly  a  splendid  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  of  the  most  secure  investments  in  the 
world.  Any  bank  or  trust  company  will  give  aid 
and  information  to  any  one  desiring  to  subscribe. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Parham  of  the  telegraph  department, 
general  offices,  Santa  Fe  System,  Topeka,  Kan., 
accompanied  by  his  father,  Wm.  M.  Parham  of 
Cheney,  Kan.,  was  a  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
visitor  last  week.   

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Eaves,  of  the  electrical  engineer's  office, 
New  York,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Philadelphia 
office. 

Mr.  T.  Fehrman,  manager  of  the  Calumet, 
Mich.,  office,  received  a  surprise  on  his  recent  birth- 
day in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  a  draft  for  $1,000,  and 
he  is  so  happy  over  it  that  he  wants  everyone  to 
know  of  his  good  fortune. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wright,  formerly  chief  operator  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  recently  recommended  for 
a  commission  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr  J.  J.  Cardona,  assistant  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
R.  Gould,  of  Vice-President  W.  I.  Capen's  office, 
are  absent  on  their  annual  vacations. 

Managers  Appointed. — Charles  C.  Nickles,  Mon- 
rovia, Cal. ;  Clarence  C.  Berg,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. ; 
George  S.  Owrens,  Albion,  N.  Y. ;  E.  K.  Baker, 
Carlisle,  Pa. ;  F.  S.  Waldorf,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
C.  A.  Miller,  Chester,  Pa.;  Miss  N.  Nixon,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo. ;  C.  F.  Happersett,  Lamar,  Col. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lacey,  manager  of  the  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  office  of  this  company,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  office  temporarily,  has  returned 
to  Asbury  Park.   

Presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward. 

The  executive  officers  and  the  operating  staffs 
of  the  Commercial  and  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Companies  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gray 
Ward,  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wedding,  with 
an  after  dinner  set,  including,  with  the  larger  pieces, 
a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  with  pierced  decorations 
and  porcelain  linings  and  the  smaller  accessories. 
The  tray  supporting  the  larger  pieces  is  inscribed: 

"Congratulations  from  China,  the  Philippine, 
Ladrone,  Midway  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  Cuba, 
United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Azores, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  France." 


The  work  was  pertormed  by  Messrs.  Yiiiany. 
An  illuminated  address,  bound  in  golden  tinsel, 
said: 

"The  president  and  executive  officers  for  them- 
selves individually,  and  on  behalf  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Commercial  Cable  System,  in  China,  the  Philip- 
pine, Ladrone,  Midway  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Cuba,  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Azores,  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  France,  unite  in 
offering  to  their  colleague  and  general  manager 
and  his  most  estimable  wife  their  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  golden  anniversary  of  their 
wedding,  and  most  sincere  wishes  for  many  more 
>ears  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Ward's  Golden  Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gray  Ward,  of  51  West 
Fifty-third  Street,  New- York  City,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  on  October  1 5. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  is 
recognized  as  the  dean  of  the  cable-telegraph  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  connected  with  cable  enter- 
prises since  his  youth,  and  with  the  Mackay  cable 
and  telegraph  interests  for  the  past  thirty-four 


GEORGE  GRAY  WARD. 


years.  He  probably  is  the  best  known  telegraph 
man  in  the  world,  having  carried  his  influence  in 
submarine  cable  matters  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  transpacific  cable  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Far  East,  financed  by  the  late  John  W. 
Mackay  and  completed  by  his  son,  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  in  1902,  is  largely  the  result  of  Mr.  Ward's 
labors  and  enterprise.  He  has  received  several 
foreign  decorations  for  meritorious  service  in  the 
development  of  cable  communication. 

Mr.  Ward  was  born  at  Great  Haddam,  Hertford- 
shire. England,  December  30,  1844,  and  was  edu- 
cated privately  at  Cambridge.  He  received  a  prize 
for  his  knowledge  of  telegraphy  at  the  age  of  ten 
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years.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  stuck  to  his 
post  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  during  the  cholera 
plague  in  1865.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electrical 
staff  of  the  steamship  "Great  Eastern"  when  that 
vessel  laid  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  in  1869. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  three  living  children, 
Dr.  George  Gray  Ward,  Jr.,  who  is  professor  at 
Cornell  Medical  College  and  one  of  the  foremost 
gynecologists;  Sidney  Ward,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hough,  wife  of  Captain  Hough  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Mrs.  Hough  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  in  1912. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president,  attended  a 
celebration  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  first  vice-president  of  this 
company,  is  taking  an  automobile  tour  through  the 
eastern  states. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Carroll,  general  manager,  New  York, 
spent  a  few  days  recently  in  Chicago, 

Conference. — A  conference  of  district  commer- 
cial superintendents  of  the  Eastern  Division  was 
held  at  195  Broadway,  New  York,  October  2  and  3, 
to  discuss  the  recent  rearrangement  of  the  districts 
of  that  division  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  service.  Among  those  present  were  T.  W.  Car- 
roll, general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
the  following  district  commercial  superintendents: 
C.  F.  Ames,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Reed,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. ;  J.  S.  Calvert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
C.  B.  Horton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  E.  P.  Griffith,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.;  W.  A.  Sawyer,  New  York;  A. 
Woodle,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  F.  Taff,  general 
superintendent,  Washington,  D.  C.  Others  present 
from  New  York  headquarters  were  Lewis  Dresdner, 
treasurer ;  F.  T.  Albert,  Gardner  Irving,  J.  A.  Hill, 
T.  E.  Fleming,  W.  S.  Fowler,  J.  Simmonds,  M. 
Quinlan  and  A.  O.  Wallis.  Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton, 
president,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  commercial,  made  addresses. 

Mr.  Ashton  G.  Saylor,  formerly  general  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  Division,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Saylor,  has  just  returned  to  his  home  at  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  after  a  three  months'  absence,  so- 
journing along  the  Maine  coast  and  touring  through 
the  mountains  and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and 
northern  Maine. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hoskins,  formerly  chief  operator  of 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  office,  now  occupies  a  similar 
position  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Carroll,  of  the  Keokuk,  Iowa,  office 
has  been  appointed  manager  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

This  company  has  moved  into  its  new  office  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  It  is  modern  in  every  respect. 

Thomas  P.  McKinney,  aged  fifty-eight  years, 
chief  operator  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 


Company  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  that  city,  September  25. 
He  retired  in  the  best  of  health  and  was  found 
dead  in  bed  next  morning. 


Daniel  F.  Delahunt 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Delahunt,  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  a  familiar  figure  in  Western  Union  circles 
in  Chicago,  recently  accepted  a  position  in  the  office 
of  E.  E.  McClintock,  district  commercial  superin- 
tendent, Denver,  Col.  "Dan,"  as  he  is  generally 
known  in  Chicago  among  his  many  friends,  has  been 
so  closely  identified  with  the  interests  and  conduct 
of  Western  Union  affairs  in  that  city  that  when 
the  news  of  his  transfer  to  Denver  was  spread  abroad 
in  the  first  district  it  was  received  with  deep  regret. 
No  man  in  the  entire  Western  Division  was  ever 
more  loved  and  respected  than  "Dan"  Delahunt, 
and  he  won  his  way  into  all  hearts  by  his  loyalty, 
his  unfailing  kindness  and  readiness  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  assist  his  fellow  employes  along  the  road 
to  efficiency.  It  is  claimed  that  "Dan"  knows  the 
tariff  book  by  heart,  and  it  is  certain  no  one  ever 
came  to  him  for  information  or  advice  and  went 
away  without  a  correct  solution  of  his  problem. 

Mr.  Delahunt  has  filled  numerous  positions  dur- 
ing his  long  term  of  service  in  Chicago — operator, 
branch  office  manager,  chief  clerk  to  the  superin- 


DANIEL  F.  DELAHUNT. 


tendent  of  city  lines — and  for  some  years  past  has 
been  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  Chicago 
district  commercial  superintendent.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  has  served  the  Western  Union  faith- 
fully and  loyally,  the  only  break  in  his  service  hav- 
ing been  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  when 
"Dan,"  always  ready  to  "do  his  bit,"  served  for  a 
period  of  three  years  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Delahunt  is  held  by 
his  Chicago  friends  was  evidenced  at  a  farewell  din- 
ner tendered  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Denver,  at  which  covers  were  laid  for  fifty-two 
guests.   The  scene  of  the  affair  was  at  the  Palmer 
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House,  and  representatives  were  present  from  the 
commercial,  traffic  and  plant  departments,  as  well 
as  specially  invited  guests  from  the  General 
A.  \\  .  Greely  Camp,  United  States  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  of  which  Mr.  Delahunt  is  an  honored 
member. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Baker,  manager  of  the  credit 
department,  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  kept 
things  moving  without  a  hitch.  Speeches  which 
brought  tears  and  laughter  in  turn  evidenced 
the  hold  "Dan"  has  on  the  affections  of  his  com- 
rades within  and  without  Western  Union  circles. 
The  speakers  were  Captains  Lee  and  McConnell 
and  Comrades  Konigsmark,  Gill  and  Eggleton,  of 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  Messrs.  M.  F. 
Strider,  L.  F.  Baker,  M.  J.  Tully,  J.  D.  Clarke,  Geo. 
Byington,  Wm.  Griffin,  W.  H.  Kennedy  and  others 
of  the  Western  Union. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Travis,  district  commercial  agent,  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  District  Commercial  Super- 
intendent H.  Brown,  in  a  speech  which  was  parties 
larly  apropos,  presented  Mr.  Delahunt  with  a  ster- 
ling silver  fountain  pen  as  a  gift  from  his  friends, 
and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  character,  ability 
and  loyalty  of  the  guest  of  honor.  Mr.  Travis  also 
read  an  original  poem  written  by  a  deskmate  of 
Mr.  Delahunt  in  Superintendent  Brown's  office. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Gerrard,  general  superintendent,  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  New  York,  has  returned  to 
his  office  after  an  extended  trip  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Foley,  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  cable  station  at  Hammels,  L.  I.,  has 
returned  from  his  extended  trip  to  the  cable  sta- 
tions of  Newfoudland. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Strudwick  of  the  Western  Union 
cable  station,  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  is  in  New  York 
visiting  friends  and  consulting  oculists  in  regard 
to  his  failing  eyesight. 

The  Second  Multiplex  circuit  between  New 
York  and  Hearts  Content,  N.  F.,  was  put  in  opera- 
tion, by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  on 
October  9,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  World's  Series  baseball  scores  received 
special  attention  in  the  Central  Cable  Office,  New 
York,  and  were  forwarded  in  record  time  to  the 
United  States  soldiers  located  in  France,  and  to 
Havana,  Cuba. 


Mistook  Cable  Steamer  for  an  Enemy  Craft 

On  the  recent  return  trip  of  an  American  supply 
ship  the  lookout  sighted  a  strange  looking  craft 
and  something  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  water 
nearby,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  submarine. 
When  the  supply  ship  got  near  enough  it  opened 
fire  on  the  supposed  U-boat,  but  fortunately  failed 
to  hit  the  mark.  At  the  first  shot  the  strange 
steamer  hoisted  the  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  warlike  supply  boat  that  she  was  the 
cable  steamer  "Mackay-Bennett,"  engaged  in  re- 
placing a  section  of  one  of  the  transatlantic  cables ; 
and  that  the  bobbing  object  which  had  been  made  a 
target  was  only  a  buoy  supporting  one  of  the  loose 
ends  of  the  cable. 


Return  to  Legal  Time. — The  clocks  in  France 
were  put  back  one  hour,  to  legal  time,  October  7, 
and  the  same  was  done  in  Newfoundland  on  Sep- 
tember 30.   

Cable  Interruptions. 

Interruptions  to  submarine  telegraph  cables  are 
reported  to  October  9  as  follows : 

Azores  and  Emden  (two  cables),  August  5; 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtau,  and  Tsingtau  and  Cheefoo, 
August  24;  Sweden  and  Germany  September,  30; 
Almeria  and  Melilla,  October  1 ;  Penogomera  and 
Alhucempas  (defective  cable)  October  1 ;  Yap  and 
Menados  (offices  closed),  October  7;  Obock  and 
Djibouti,  November  6;  Constantinople  and  Tenedos, 
November  6,  1914;  Singaradja  and  Ampenan, 
January  31,  1917;  Valdez  and  Seward,  September 

14,   ■  

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

A.  D.  Campbell,  chief  operator  of  the  Great 
North  Western  Telegraph  Company  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  died  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  September  26.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  well  known  throughout  western 
Canada  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  was  agent 
for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  at  Winni- 
peg and  was  well  liked. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

Farewell  Dinner. — The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  gave  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Down  Town 
Club  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  October  8 
to  eighty-four  of  its  employes  in  the  New  Jersey 
Division  who  are  members  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
tingent of  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Reserve. 
Colonel  J.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  made  an  ad- 
dress. 

Robert  M.  Pitts,  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
was  married  to  Miss  Blanche  Lee  Keech,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  the  latter  city,  September  25. 

Morris  H.  Gref,  aged  sixty  years,  a  pioneer  tele- 
phone lineman,  died  in  Brooklyn,  September  26. 
He  started  as  a  messenger  for  the  American  Dis- 
trict Telegraph  Company,  later  becoming  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  Company.  He 
afterward  joined  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany.   

English  Over  Paris  Telephones. 

The  Paris  authorities  have  modified  the  rule  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  that  no 
language  but  French  should  be  used  over  the  tele- 
phone by  permitting  the  use  of  English  hereafter. 


What  Can  be  Done  by  a  Telephone  Call. 

Somebody  engaged  in  a  phase  of  the  electrical 
business  has  written  a  list  of  things  that  can  be 
done  with  one  cent's  worth  of  electricity — not 
the  same  cent's  worth,  of  course.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  think  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  one  telephone  call,  says  The  Transmitter, 
of  Baltimore.  The  only  difficulty  about  making 
up  such  a  list  is  that  it  stretches  out  indefinitely. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  could  be  put 
down: 

Order  a  meal  from  across  the  street. 

Get  somebody  to  let  you  out  when  acciden- 
tally locked  in. 

Cheer  up  some  poor  lonely  soul. 

Call  an  Irishman  hard  names  at  a  safe  distance. 

Make  an  apology  that  would  be  embarrassing 
face  to  face. 

Make  a  young  man  happy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Make  a  young  man  sad  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"Start  something." 

"Bust  up  the  party." 

Reunite  a  pair  of  scrappy  lovers. 

Give  wings  to  a  scandal. 

Help  a  friend  out  of  an  embarrassing  position. 
Allow  a  man  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  flat- 
tery. 

Advertise  a  soft  voice. 

Of  course  there  are  other  things  that  a  tele- 
phone call  will  do,  and  you  have  our  permission 
to  extend  the  list  as  far  as  you  like. 


History  of  Telephone  Exchanges. 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Exchanges; 
Their  Invention  and  Development,  is  the  title 
of  a  book  published  recently  in  London  by 
J.  E.  Kingsbury,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  telephony.  This  book  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  telephone  industry,  and  its  thirty- 
three  chapters  cover  every  point  oi  the  development 
from  the  "spoken  word"  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  very  complete  and  faithful  record  of  the 
wonderful  and  rapid  advances  made  in  telephony, 
and  covers  long  distance  telephony  in  a  very  able 
manner.  The  book  has  558  pages  and  169  illustra- 
tions, and  is  sold  for  $4.00  per  copy.  Orders  will 
be  received  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
John  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Weagant,  chief  en- 
gineer, and  Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  man- 
ager, has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  J.  de  Jara  Almonte  has  arrived  home  from 
Venezuela,  where  he  went  on  business  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Wireless  Telegraph  Log. 

The  log  of  the  wireless  operator  on  the  English 
drifter  "Floandi,"  which  was  attacked  by  three 
Austrian  cruisers  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  last  May, 
has  been  recovered  and  placed  in  the  National 
War  Museum  in  London.  The  operator  con- 
tinued to  send  and  receive  messages  until  he  was 
killed  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  while  writing  in  the 
log.  The  piece  of  shell  perforated  the  log  and 
the  line  made  by  the  operator's  pencil  when  he 
was  hit  and  collapsed  can  be  seen  on  the  page 


upon  which  he  was  writing.  The  operator  was 
found  dead  in  his  chair  lying  over  the  log. 

In  deciding  to  preserve  the  log  the  Admiralty, 
in  a  letter  to  the  operator's  parents,  said  that  it 
was  done  **so  that  your  son's  name  and  the  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  which  he 
showed  in  his  death,  will  remain  on  record  for  all 
time." 


Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  New  York,  October  3.  Mr.  Robert  Boyd 
Black,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Radio  telegraphy  in  compe- 
tition with  wireless  telegraphy  in  overland  work." 
This  extension  of  the  use  of  radio  communication 
was  critically  considered  and  important  considera- 
tions of  its  future  developments  were  explained. 


Locating  Trouble  in  Wireless  Apparatus. 

The  wireless  operator  at  sea  occasionally  meets 
with  difficulties  that  put  his  technical  knowledge 
to  a  test,  for  wireless  apparatus,  like  any  other 
physical  creation  of  man,  cannot  be  depended  to 
work  with  unfailing  satisfaction  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  land  station  operator  usually  is  more 
fortunate  as  regards  assistance  in  time  of  trouble, 
for  generally  there  is  an  expert  around  to  call  upon. 

One  of  the  troubles  that  is  liable  to  occur  while 
sending  is  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  spark.  The 
thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  trace 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  to  its  source.  The  follow- 
ing method  to  do  this  is  given  in  "How  to  Pass  a 
Government  Wireless  Examination,"  a  book  which 
every  wireless  man  should  possess : 

In  case  the  spark  gap  stops  suddenly  while  send- 
ing, the  source  of  trouble  may  be  traced  in  the 
following  order:  If  the  motor-generator  itself  has 
not  ceased  operation  from  a  blown  fuse  at  the  di- 
rect current  switch,  the  fuses  in  the  circuit  from 
the  alternating  current  armature  may  have  blown  or 
the  line  to  the  generator  field  windings  may  have 
been  interrupted  at  some  point.  Or  there  may  be 
an  open  circuit  in  the  primary  winding  of  the  trans- 
former, or  a  short  circuit  in  the  secondary  winding. 

If  the  equivalent  contains  a  stationary  spark  gap 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  spark  electrodes  may 
have  fallen  together,  thereby  short  circuiting  the 
transformer.  Or  perhaps  while  sending  the  high 
potential  condensers  may  have  punctured.  Leak- 
age through  the  walls  of  the  spark  muffler  may  be 
experienced  or  the  insulating  bushings  around  the 
high  potential  terminals  of  the  transformer  may 
break  down,  causing  leakage  through  the  lid. 

The  remedy  for  a  blown  fuse  is  obvious ;  it  only 
needs  to  be  replaced.  Should  a  test  indicate  that 
the  generator  field  winding  is  open,  it  is  probable 
that  the  generator  field  rheostat  is  burned  out.  The 
burnt-out  section  may  be  located  by  a  battery  and 
telephone  test  circuit  and  then  shunted  by  a  piece 
of  wire.  If  the  test  indicates  a  short  circuit  in  the 
primary  winding  of  the  transformer,  it  can  readily 
be  removed  and  repaired  by  the  operator  at  sea.  A 
greater  difficulty  is  encountered  should  the  test 
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indicate  a  burnt-out  secondary  winding.  It  the 
transformer  is  wound  in  sections,  as  many  high 
potential  transformers  are,  the  burnt-out  section 
can  be  located  and  should  then  be  removed  from 
the  magnetic  field  of  the  primary  winding,  the  re- 
maining secondary  winding  being  connected  in 
series  and  the  transformer  operated  at  a  lower  po- 
tential. 

Punctured  condensers  should  be  replaced  by  the 
spares  ordinarily  furnished  to  each  vessel.  If  no 
spares  are  available  a  parallel  connection  of  the 
remaining  condensers  could  be  made,  affording  the 
same  capacity  as  that  previously  used;  but  the 
transformer  must  then  be  operated  at  a  lower  pri- 
mary voltage.  Often  leakage  in  the  spark  gap 
muffler  may  be  stopped  by  wiping  it  out  with  a 
piece  of  dry  waste,  but  if  the  leakage  is  abnormal 
the  muffler  may  be  removed  entirely  and  the  spark 
gap  temporarily  supported  and  operated  in  the 
open  air. 


Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

The  book  recently  brought  out  under  the  title 
"Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,,,  by  Elmer  E. 
Bucher,  instructing  engineer  of  the  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company  of  America,  is  meeting 
with  a  large  demand.  It  is  a  complete  textbook 
for  students  of  radio  communication  in  which  the 
author  has  '  endeavored  to  give  the  non-technical 
student  and  the  practical  telegrapher  an  understand- 
ing of  the  functioning  of  present  day  commercial 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus. 

Each  topic  is  treated  separately  and  completely, 
furnishing  progressive  study  from  first  principles 
rto  expert  practice.  Starting  with  elementary  data, 
it  progresses,  chapter  by  chapter,  over  the  entire 
:field  of  wireless,  fundamentals,  construction  and 
ipractical  operation. 

The  book  is  6  x  9  inches  in  size,  and  contains  330 
pages  and  350  illustrations.  It  is  substantially 
bound  in  cloth  and  the  price  is  $1.50  per  copy. 
This  is  a  remarkably  low  price  for  a  book  of  this 
size.  One  purchaser  writes :  "The  first  thirty  pages 
are  alone  worth  more  than  the  cost  for  the  entire 
work." 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Items  of  General  Interest 

The  Nobel  Prizes. — Five  prizes  are  annually 
awarded  from  the  fund  of  $9,000,000,  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  by  Alfred  Bernard  Nobel,  a  Swed- 
ish inventor,  who  died  in  1896.  From  the  invention 
and  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  smokeless  pow- 
der, he  made  his  fortune.  The  prizes  average  about 
$40,000  each,  annually,  and,  with  gold  medals  and 
diplomas,  are  awarded  on  December  10  each  year, 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder.  The 
sum  available  for  the  prizes  is  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  and  distributed  as  follows:  "One  is  to  the 
person,  who,  in  the  domain  of  physics  has  made 
the  most  important  discovery  or  invention;  one  to 
the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  chem- 
ical discovery  or  invention ;  one  to  the  person  who 
has  made  the  most  important  discovery  in  the 


domain  of  medicine  or  physiology;  one  to  the  per- 
son who  in  literature  has  provided  the  most  excel- 
lent work  of  an  idealistic  tendency,  and  one  to  the 
person  who  has  worked  most  or  best  for  the  fra- 
ternization of  nations,  and  the  abolition  or  reduction 
of  standing  armies,  and  in  the  calling  and  propa- 
gating of  peace  congresses/' 


United  States  Flag  Regulations. — The  fol- 
lowing rules  concerning  the  Flag  have  been  formu- 
lated by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution : 

It  should  not  be  hoisted  before  sunrise  nor  al- 
lowed to  remain  up  after  sunset. 

At  "retreat,,  unset,  civilian  spectators  should 
stand  at  "attention''  and  uncover  during  the  playing 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Military  spectators 
are  required  by  regulation  to  stand  at  "attention" 
and  give  the  military  salute.  During  the  playing 
of  the  national  hymn  at  "retreat"  the  flag  should  be 
lowered,  but  not  then  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

When  the  national  colors  are  passing  on  parade 
or  in  review,  the  spectator  should,  if  walking,  halt, 
and  if  sitting,  arise  and  stand  at  attention  and  un- 
cover. 

When  the  national  and  state  or  other  flags  fly 
together,  the  national  flag  should  be  placed  on  the 
right. 

When  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff  as  a  sign  of 
mourning,  it  should  be  hoisted  to  full  staff  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  funeral. 

In  placing  the  flag  at  half  staff,  it  should  be 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff  and  then  lowered  to 
position,  and  preliminary  to  lowering  from  half 
staff,  it  should  be  first  raised  to  the  top. 

The  national  salute  is  one  gun  for  every  state. 
The  international  salute  is,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
twenty-one  guns. 

The  days  on  which  the  national  emblem  should  be 
shown  at  full  mast  are :  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Febru- 
ary 12;  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22;  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19; 
Memorial  Day,  May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14;  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17; 
Independence  Day,  July  4;  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  October  17;  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown,  October  19,  and  Evacuation  Day,  No- 
vember 25.  On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  the  flag 
should  fly  at  half  staff  from  sunrise  to  noon,  and 
full  staff  from  noon  to  sunset. 


To  Hold  Convention  by  Mail. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  New 
York,  has  decided  to  dispense  with  its  usual  an- 
nual convention  this  year  and  to  hold  in  its  place 
a  mail  correspondence  convention.  The  papers  that 
have  been  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
gathering  are  being  sent  to  the  members  with  the 
request  that  they  be  carefully  studied  and  written 
discussions  on  them  be  submitted  to  the  secretary's 
office. 


A  man  is  like  a  bit  of  Labrador  spar,  which  has 
no  luster  as  you  turn  it  in  your  hand,  until  you  come 
to  a  particular  angle;  there  it  shows  deep  and 
beautiful  colors. — Emerson. 
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Telegraph  Synchronism. 

BY  ROMYN  HITCHCOCK,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  no  other  fundamental  principle  or  idea 
in  telegraphy  has  called  forth  more  individual  inge- 
nuity or  required  more  preliminary  experimental 
work  of  high  character  in  the  perfecting  of  appara- 
tus than  continuous  synchronism.  The  more  im- 
portant inventions  in  this  field  originated  in  the 
United  States  but  found  their  principal  use  abroad. 
Only  recently  has  the  principle  come  into  favor  in 
certain  applications  in  this  country. 

For  many  years  the  writer  shared  in  the  general 
opinion  unfavorable  to  synchronous  apparatus  for 
commercial  business,  except  for  Morse  working; 
but  the  practical  working  of  a  number  of  printers, 
the  Baudot  and  others,  compelled  a  more  just  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
principle. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
more  important  inventions  involving  synchronism. 
Excluding  those  forms  of  apparatus  working  on  the 
step-by-step  principle,  such  as  stock  and  news  tick- 
ers, the  first  successful  printer  was  devised  by 
David  E.  Hughes,  of  Kentucky,  about  1855,  w^tn 
a  continuously  revolving  wheel.  The  apparatus 
was  soon  modified  by  Phelps,  and  the  improved 
machines  did  good  service  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, when  another  improvement  by  Phelps  was  in- 
troduced. 

Very  different  in  principle  is  the  Delany  multi- 
plex for  Morse  working,  which  was  taken  up  in 
Great  Britain  where  it  is  still  in  use.  Few  persons 
have  any  idea  of  the  long  and  thorough  experi- 
mental study  required  for  the  perfection  of  this 
apparatus.  What  triumph  the  inventor  must  have 
felt  when  he  first  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
synchronism  of  his  trailers  for  multiplex  Morse! 
It  was  a  ^reat  achievement.  But  how  inadequate 
the  appreciation  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  tele- 
graph service,  who  could  see  no  advantage  in  the 
increased  efficiency. 

Among  printers  the  Rogers  apparatus  with  "visi- 
ble synchronism"  was  remarkable  for  effectiveness 
and  speed,  but  it  is  now  quite  forgotten  and  has 
no  such  prominence  in  telegraph  history  as  its  origi- 
nal character  and  merits  deserve.  The  interesting 
feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  way  synchronism  is 
maintained.  Two  continuously  revolving  disks,  one 
at  each  station,  turn  in  unison  of  phase  and  print- 
ing is  done  with  six  successive  line  signals  for 
each  letter,  transmission  being  automatic  with 
punched  tape.  The  inventor  was  unable  to  devise 
a  means  to  automatically  maintain  the  unison  of 
the  disks,  but  the  receiving  operator,  by  gentle  hand 
pressure  on  the  periphery  of  his  disk,  maintains  the 
synchronism  so  perfectly  that  the  apparatus  printed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  two  hundred  words  in 
page  form  in  one  minute.  His  only  guide  is  an 
electric  spark  which  must  be  kept  within  certain 
limits  of  position  on  the  face  of  the  disk. 

The  Rogers  apparatus  was  successfully  demon- 
strated in  line  working;  but  the  built-up  letters, 


although  easily  read,  were  not  very  pleasing,  and 
on  the  whole  the  device  was  not  received  with 
favor. 

The  well-known  Murray  system,  so  highly  re- 
garded abroad,  also  originated  in  this  country.  It 
was  first  demonstrated  at  the  Astor  House,  New 
York,  and  later  was  tried  on  the  Postal  lines,  but 
finally  discarded. 

The  famous  Rowland  multiplex  printer,  for  some 
time  operated  in  this  country,  found  its  largest  com- 
mercial development  abroad.  The  synchronism  is 
very  perfectly  maintained,  permitting  the  simulta- 
neous working  of  eight  printers  over  one  line  wire, 
a  marvelous  achievement.  No  doubt  the  considera- 
ble cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  militated 
against  its  permanent  adoption  in  this  country. 

The  latest  and  most  perfect  of  all  printers  using 
synchronism,  at  least  in  consideration  of  commer- 
cial effectiveness,  is  the  Western  Union  multiplex. 
This  apparatus  makes  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
the  line  for  printer  operation. 

The  synchronograph  is  an  invention  deserving 
of  particular  attention  in  this  connection,  since  it 
utilizes  in  the  fullest  degree  the  speed  of  alternat- 
ing current  transmission  for  Morse  signals.  Al- 
though not  utilized  for  commercial  business,  per- 
haps there  will  yet  be  found  a  large  field  for  ex- 
tremely rapid  Morse,  such  as  the  inventors  have 
so  convincingly  indicated  and  as  Delany  has  per- 
sistently advocated  for  many  years,  particularly 
for  telegraph  letters.  However  this  may  be,  the 
synchronograph  shows  the  astonishing  possibilities 
of  speed  on  a  telegraph  wire.  The  apparatus  was 
devised  and  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  C.  Crehore  and  Lieutenant  George 
Owen  Squier,  U.  S.  A.,  now  general  and  chief 
signal  officer.  Th^  plan  of  synchronous  trans- 
mission, utilizing  half  waves  of  alternating  current, 
which  are  also  the  basis  of  Rowland  operation,  and 
the  ingenious  massless  receiver,  which  rotates  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  light,  are  both  deserving 
of  the  highest  admiration  and  commendation. 

Finally,  the  wonderful  Siemens-Halske  rapid- 
working  type  printing  telegraph  should  be  men- 
tioned. As  originally  described  it  gave  a  speed 
of  2,700  words  a  minute.  The  apparatus  has  since 
been  modified  and  the  speed  of  working  somewhat 
reduced,  but  the  original  device,  extremely  com- 
plex, indeed,  both  electrically  and  mechanically, 
indicates  the  speed  possibilities  of  synchronous 
operation. 

In  all  synchronous  apparatus  heretofore  devised 
the  synchronism  is  maintained  by  signals  sent  over 
the  line.  The  receiving  synchronous  element  must 
be  specially  adjusted  to  work  in  unison  with  the 
sender.  The  speed  of  revolution  is  not  constant  but 
variable. 

If  a  standard,  uniform  speed  should  be  universal- 
ly established  and  maintained  exactly,  without  line 
signals,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  operate  synchro- 
nously between  an  indefinite  number  of  stations  and 
to  print  with  a  single  line  impulse  for  each  letter. 
The  writer  has  recently  been  granted  a  patent 
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(No.  1,224,640),  which  shows  how  this  may  be  ac- 
complished. A  definite,  uniform  speed  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  pendulum  regulation  at  every 
operating  station.  This  substitutes  a  local,  definite 
and  invariable  speed  regulation  for  a  control  by 
line  signals. 

A  pendulum  clock,  however,  is  not  an  exact  time- 
keeper. Even  astronomical  clocks  do  not  run  ex- 
actly on  meridian  time  and  their  slight  variations 
require  to  be  known  from  stellar  observations.  Good 
house  clocks  have  larger  cumulative  errors  of  some 
seconds  daily,  fast  or  slow  for  mean  time.  Since 
these  cumulative  errors  are  caused  by  the  pendulum 
rates  during  the  twenty- four  hours,  it  is  clear  that 
any  regulation  of  synchronous  elements  depending 
upon  the  time  rates  of  a  number  of  local  pendu- 
lums would,  sooner  or  later,  result  in  notable  dis- 
turbances in  unison  of  phase  necessary  for  telegraph 
operation  of  a  printer. 

But  during  relatively  short  intervals  of  time  all 
such  pendulums  have  a  rate  of  oscillation  that  is 
practically  the  true  time  rate.  By  disconnecting 
and  immediately  reconnecting  the  pendulum  control 
the  cumulative  errors  of  the  pendulums  are  all 
eliminated  and  the  true  time  rate  is  maintained  by 
the  elements. 

The  pendulums  are,  therefore,  not  used  to  meas- 
ure time,  as  in  clocks,  but  only  for  their  short  pe- 
riods of  practically  true  time  rates.  These  inter- 
vals may  be  of  a  few  seconds  duration  or  of  a 
few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  of  continuous 
running  of  the  synchronous  elements. 

The  mechanism  described  in  the  patent  is  only  in- 
cidental, to  indicate  how  the  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied generally  in  synchronous  working.  When  a 
sending  key  is  depressed  for  any  letter  or  opera- 
tion, two  contacts  are  made  in  succession.  The 
first  contact  effects  two  distinct  purposes.  First, 
it  makes  a  contact  for  a  line  signal  which  starts  all 
the  elements  in  the  line  circuit  in  unison  of  phase  of 
revolution.  The  starting  signal  goes  over  the  line 
only  under  certain  conditions,  when  it  may  be  re- 
quired. If  the  synchronous  elements  are  revolving 
in  unison  the  starting  signal  has  no  effect. 

The  second  operation  energizes  a  line  magnet, 
which  establishes  the  line  contact  for  all  printing 
signals.  But  the  closing  of  the  line  circuit  by  the 
line  magnet  does  not  complete  the  line  circuit.  This 
circuit  passes  through  the  second  key-contact  and 
can  only  be  established  to  line  when  the  particular 
segment  of  the  synchronous  element  corresponding 
to  the  actuated  key  comes  into  position. 

The  line  magnet  holds  its  contact  until  the  line 
current  is  established,  when  the  contact  is  broken 
by  the  line  current.  The  time  of  sending  the  line 
signals  is  independent  of  the  time  of  working  the 
key,  as  the  second  key-contact  is  continued  long 
enough  for  the  synchronous  elements  to  make  a 
complete  revolution. 

The  receiving  apparatus  is  practically  a  reversal 
of  the  circuits  of  the  sender  and  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. 

Concerning  the  practicability  of  effecting  such 
close  control  of  unison  as  is  necessary  for  printing 
operations  at  commercial  speeds  there  cannot  well 


be  a  doubt,  although  up  to  the  present  time  no 
demonstration  of  the  principle  has  been  made  by 
line  working.  There  is  no  question  that  the  pendu- 
lum affords  a  perfectly  reliable  means  of  definite, 
uniform,  speed  control.  The  very  perfect  motor 
speed  control  by  line  signals  in  the  Rowland  appa- 
ratus leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  that 
way.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  line  signals  can 
be  equally  well  accomplished  locally  in  the  same  or 
in  some  similar  way.  The  pendulum  will  send  the 
signals  through  a  local  circuit  and  thus  we  achieve 
a  universal  synchronism  which  is  reliable. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  operating  with  uni- 
versal synchronism  are  inestimable.  For  heavy 
trunk  line  traffic  between  great  telegraphic  centres 
this  system  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  West- 
ern Union  multiplex,  for  example.  It  will  occupy 
a  field  of  its  own,  where,  at  present,  the  Morse  key 
is  paramount.  In  England  the  adoption  of  printing 
systems  was  necessitated  because  so  many  thousand 
Morse  operators  were  called  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  practical  effect  was  to  show  great  economies 
with  increased  efficiency  in  the  telegraph  service. 
The  same  result  will  attend  the  general  use  of 
this  much  simpler  system  in  this  country. 


Women  and  Electricity. 

When  a  woman  is  sulky  and  will  not 


speak  Exciter 

If  she  gets  too  excited   Controller 

If  she  talks  too  long  Interrupter 

If  her  way  of  thinking  is  not  yours. .  Converter 
If  she  is  willing  to  come  half  way. . .  Meter 

If  she  will  come  all  the  way  Receiver 

If  she  wants  to  go  further  Conductor 

If  she  would  go  still  further  Dispatcher 

If  she  wants  to  be  an  angel  Transformer 

If  you  think  she  is  unfaithful  Detector 

If  she  is  unfaithful   Lever 

If  she  proves  your  fears  are  wrong. .  Compensator 

If  she  goes  up  in  the  air   Condenser 

If  she  wants  chocolates  Feeder 

If  she  sings  wrong  Tuner 

If  she  is  in  the  country  Telegrapher 

If  she  is  a  poor  cook  Discharger 

If  her  dress  unhooks  Connector 

If  she  eats  too  much  Reducer 

If  she  is  wrong   Rectifier 

If  she  is  cold  to  you  Heater 

If  she  gossips  too  much  Regulator 

If  she  fumes  and  sputters  Insulator 

If  she  becomes  upset  Reverser 


— Electrical  Experimenter. 


Electric  Fan  in  Fruit  Drying. 

The  drying  of  fruit  for  its  preservation  for 
future  use  is  being  widely  practiced  in  these  days 
of  food  economy.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  recommends  the  use  of  electric  fans 
for  this  purpose.  "The  fan  method,"  a  bulletin 
says,  "has  a  marked  advantage  in  that  the  product 
keeps  cool,  owing  to  evaporation,  while  it  is  beinjr 
dried,  thus  tending  to  retain  the  color  and  eliminate 
spoilage." 
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The  Wireless  Quadruplex. 

BY  R.  M.  TELSCHOW.  NEW  YORK.  (Copyright.) 

Professor  Ignatz  Bucknix,  an  investigator  of 
difficult  scientific  problems,  which  he  apparently 
solves  with  incredible  ease,  appeared  before  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  International  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Telegraph  Company  to  demonstrate 
before  that  distinguished  body  his  revolutionizing 
wireless  quadruplex.  The  great  corporations, 
controlling  the  world's  entire  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  always  on  the  alert  for  improved 
methods,  is  directed  by  an  extremely  sagacious 
managing  body.  When  the  company  began  busi- 
ness its  rates  were  ten  cents  for  day  messages  and 
night  messages  were  transmitted  for  five  cents. 
The  pressure  of  night  traffic  increased  to  unman- 
ageable proportions,  and  to  overcome  this  condi- 
tion the  rates  were  reversed,  as  a  result  of  which 
people  are  again  becoming  educated  to  send  day 
messages. 

"Gentlemen,"  quoth  the  inventor  of  the  four- 
cornered  wireless  system,  "let  me  explain  to  you 
my  new  combined  aerial  and  submarine  wireless 
method.  There  are  no  wires  connecting  the  two 
terminals.  Two  operators  in  St.  Louis  and  two 
operators  in  New  Orleans  transmit  '.messages 
simultaneously  in  opposite  directions,  one  of  the 
messages  in  each  direction  traveling  through  the 
air  and  the  other  through  the  murky  water  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  depression  of  the  aerial 
key  sends  a  message  skyward  via  the  aerial,  the 
current  dividing  as  in  an  ordinary  Morse  duplex. 
The  electrical  energy  flowing  into  the  artificial 
line  instead  of  finding  a  path  to  the  earth,  how- 
ever, is  led  into  a  condenser  controlled  by  the 
submarine  transmission  key  which  utilizes  the 
powerful  electrical  impulses  to  send  messages 
through  water,  in  this  case  the  Mississippi 
River." 

"Suppose  no  river  is  available,  Mr.  Bucknix?" 
politely  inquired  one  of  the  directors. 

"Then  you  can  build  a  canal,"  jubilantly  replied 
the  inventive  genius.  "The  reception  of  the  sub- 
marine signals  at  the  distant  station  is  made  pos- 
sible by  my  ultrasensitive  subsea  impulse  detector 
which  is  attached  to  an  iron  receiving  pipe  pro- 
jecting out  into  the  river.  The  signals  are  further 
amplified  for  practical  purposes  by  my  patented 
spontaneous  analytical  microsigaphone." 

The  directors  who  had  closely  followed  every 
word  and  gesture  of  the  beaming  inventor  as  he 
traced  a  lead  pencil  across  the  diagrammatical 
sketch  he  had  unfolded,  sat  back  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  and  vast  possibilities  of  the  new  in- 
vention. 

"Do  I  understand  no  wires  are  required  for  land 
or  sea  working?"  asked  one  director  of  another, 
incredulously. 

"Absolutely  none  whatever,"  came  the  prompt, 
enthusiastic  reply,  "isn't  it  marvelous,  Mr. 
Stocks?" 

"Just  one  word,  Mr.  Bucknix,"  hesitatingly 
emitted  the  dignified,  bewhiskered  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  International  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Telegraph  Company.   "This  submarine 


proposition  bears  a  little  further  elucidation.  You 
remarked  the  signals  are  received  on  an  iron  pipe 
stuck  out  into  the  river,  an  ordinary  sewer  pipe 
for  instance?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  smiled  the  inventor. 

"Then  how  are  we  to  prevent  the  signals  from 
coming  in  on  every  other  sewer  pipe  along  the 
river  ?" 

"I  have  anticipated  that,"  Ignatz  averred  with- 
out a  flicker  of  embarrassment,  "it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter." 

Bending  forward  and  gazing  into  the  tense 
countenances  of  the  telegraph  magnates,  Ignatz 
Bucknix  unfolded  his  pretty  little  scheme. 

"We  shall  have  a  law  passed  compelling  every- 
body but  ourselves  to  construct  their  sewers  of 
fibre,  tile  or  concrete — all  of  which  are  excellent 
conductors  of  sewage  but  absolutely  useless  as 
conductors  of  electricity." 

Down  near  Forest  Park  stood  a  large  red  brick 
mansion  in  which  Ignatz  Bucknix  had  been  domi- 
ciled for  a  year  or  more.  At  the  present  moment 
great  excitement  reigned  within  the  building,  no- 
body knowing  what  had  become  of  the  pseudo- 
inventor.  A  plain,  neatly  lettered  plate  on  the 
front  door  bore  the  inscription :  "Retreat  for  the 
Mentally  Deficient." 

New  York  University  Benefits  from  Invention 
of  the  Telegraph. 

The  New  York  University  has  received  one-third 
of  the  residuary  estate  of  more  than  $1,500,000  be- 
queathed by  Miss  Kate  Collins  Brown,  and  thus 
becomes  the  beneficiary  of  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  nearly  a  century  ago  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
in  the  old  University  Building  in  Washington 
Square,  New  York. 

Perry  McDonough  Collins,  the  uncle  from  whom 
Miss  Brown  inherited  her  fortune,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  overland  European  telegraph  system  in 
1856,  received  the  concessions,  but  never  carried  out 
his  plan  because  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  a  few  years  later.  But  the  sale  of 
his  concessions  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  was  the  making  of  the  fortune  part  of 
which  now  goes  to  New  York  University. 

After  conceiving  the  idea  of  wires  to  connect  all 
the  commercial  units  of  the  world,  Mr.  Collins 
studied  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  planned 
to  extend  his  wires  along  the  coast  and  to  cross 
Siberia  to  Western  Europe,  thus  making  an  all-land 
connection  except  across  Bering  Strait  and  the 
English  Channel.  The  Amur  River  was  fixed  by 
Mr.  Collins  to  be  the  penetrating  wedge  by  means 
of  which  American  commerce  was  to  open  up 
northern  Asia.  After  conferring  with  President 
Pierce,  Secretary  Marcy,  and  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  as 
commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Amur  River  on  March  24,  1856.  But  his  ideas 
never  materialized,  because  of  Cyrus  W.  Field's 
completion  of  his  Atlantic  cable.  However,  Mr. 
Collins  had  valuable  concessions,  which  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  fortune. 
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The  Pupin  Coil. 

"Although  the  invention  of  the  'pupinized'  tele- 
phone line  was  made  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  papers  relating  to  electrical  mat- 
ters," says  Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker,  in  the  Scientific 
American,  "it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  described, 
except  in  very  technical  terms,  although  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  general  interest,  as  by  this  inven- 
tion a  problem  of  great  practical  importance  is 
solved  in  an  entirely  scientific  manner;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  obtaining  great  practical 
results  from  purely  a  priori  reasoning.  The  prob- 
lem was  conceived,  and  largely  worked  out,  by  theo- 
retical calculations  before  any  experiments  were 
made,  even  in  the  laboratory.  In  spite  of  its  great 
importance  and  peculiar  interest,  the  principles  upon 
which  this  invention  is  founded  and  its  real  nature 
are  often  misunderstood,  even  by  those  otherwise 
well  informed  in  electrical  matters,  and  consequently 
the  following  description  is  presented  in  as  popu- 
lar language  as  the  subject  permits. 

"This  invention  was  publicly  described  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  by  Pro- 
fessor Michael  I.  Pupin  in  May,  1900,  but  was 
conceived  and  developed  by  him  some  time  earlier. 
The  principal  object  of  the  invention  is  to  con- 
serve the  amplitude  and  form  of  the  electrical  waves 
corresponding  to  human  speech  when  they  are  trans- 
mitted to  considerable  distances  by  conductors,  espe- 
cially underground  and  submarine  cables.  In  this 
way  the  distance  at  which  intelligible  telephone  con- 
versation may  be  carried  on  is  increased.  The 
Pupin  invention  of  'loaded  lines'  is  often  supposed 
to  depend  upon  the  neutralization  of  their  electro- 
static capacity  by  introducing  inductance  coils  along 
such  lines.  This  principle  does  apply  to  his  pioneer 
work  in  electrical  resonance,  and  in  tuning  circuits 
to  make  them  responsive  to  a  particular  frequency 
of  alternating  current.  But  it  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  'loaded'  or  'pupinized'  conductors.  Indeed, 
the  condition  of  resonance  is  avoided  in  the  latter 
case,  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  inductance 
may  be  advantageous,  especially  for  long  lines,  pro- 
vided excessive  resistance,  hysteresis,  and  eddy  cur- 
rent losses  are  not  introduced  at  the  same  time. 

"The  simplest  analogy  to  Pupin's  invention  is 
the  fact  that  a  projectile  must  have  considerable  mass 
in  order  to  overcome  the  mechanical  resistance  of 
the  air  and  travel  a  long  distance.  Similarly,  a 
conductor  must  have  electromagnetic  mass,  or  in- 
ductance, in  order  that  an  electric  impulse  or  wave 
may  overcome  the  electrical  resistance  and  travel  a 
long  distance.  It  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
conductor  to  distribute  the  inductance  along  the 
path  of  the  electric  impulse  or  wave,  hence  the  phe- 
nomenon is  more  closely  analogous  to  that  of  a 
long  cord  stretched  between  supports,  which  must 
have  distributed  mass,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a 
fairly  heavy  cord  in  order  that  mechancial  vibration 
or  waves  may  be  propagated  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  it.  In  the  case  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductor, for  example,  a  telephone  line,  it  is  not 
convenient  to  distribute  the  electromagnetic  mass 
or  inductance  uniformly,  so  it  is  introduced  in 


the  form  of  inductance  coils  placed  at  certain  in- 
tervals throughout  its  length.  This  corresponds  to 
the  mechanical  fact  that  a  light  cord  with  distrib- 
uted weights  attached  to  it  is  practically  equivalent 
to  a  heavy  cord.  Pupin  determined  by  calculation 
and  by  experiment  that  the  distance  between  the 
coils,  like  the  distance  betwen  the  weights,  must  not 
exceed  a  prescribed  amount  in  each  particular  case. 
That  is  to  say,  there  must  be  at  least  a  certain  num- 
ber of  coils  per  wave  length  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate a  uniformly  distributed  inductance,  otherwise 
they  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Moreover,  the 
shortest  wave  length  must  be  considered.  In  tele- 
phony the  highest  frequency  necessary  to  transmit 
articulate  speech  is  about  1,200  waves  per  second. 
This  corresponds  to  the  upper  harmonics  of  over- 
tones in  some  of  the  consonant  sounds.  Hence  the 
wave  length  at  this  frequency  is  calculated  for  the 
given  conductor,  together  with  the  loading  coils, 
which  have  a  certain  total  resistance,  capacity,  and 
inductance  that  are  assumed  to  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. As  demonstrated  by  Pupin,  in  a  conduc- 
tor having  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  of  his  coils  per 
wave  length,  this  assumption  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. To  arrive  at  these  facts,  Pupin  devised  new 
mathematical  methods,  and  solved  the  various  prob- 
lems in  a  most  thorough  and  exact  manner. 

"Pupin  further  showed  how  to  design  the  coils 
for  loading  lines  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  induc- 
tance with  minimum  resistance,  hysteresis,  and  eddy 
current  losses.  In  fact,  the  practical  success  of  his 
system  requires  that  these  losses  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  ingenious 
and  careful  construction. 

"The  Pupin  'loaded  line'  permits  higher  voltage 
to  be  applied  to  it,  whereby  the  electrical  waves 
may  be  transmitted  to  a  correspondingly  greater 
distance.  In  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
it  is  sufficient  to  use  no  to  220  volts  to  supply 
motors  locally.  For  long  distance  electrical  pres- 
sures are  raised  to  100,000  volts,  or  even  higher. 
In  an  analogous  manner  higher  voltage  applied  to 
'pupinized'  lines  increase  the  distance  at  which  tele- 
phonic communication  may  be  practically  carried 
on.  If  the  voltage  were  raised  on  an  ordinary  un- 
loaded line  the  current  would  be  proportionally 
increased  and  the  losses  would  rise  in  even  greater 
proportion.  The  losses  would  also  be  aggravated 
if  resistance  were  introduced  to  limit  the  current. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  inductance 
coils  adds  to  the  reactance  of  the  line  so  that  the 
current  is  not  excessive,  even  with  a  higher  voltage. 
This  reactance  simply  stores  the  energy  momentar- 
ily and  returns  it,  but  does  not  increase  the  losses. 

"The  industrial  application  of  'pupinized'  lines 
has  been  remarkably  successful  and  important.  Id 
the  United  States  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  purchased  Pupin's  inventions  in 
this  field,  and  has  'loaded'  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  overhead  and  underground  telephone  cables  with 
Pupin  coils.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  the  large 
conductors,  as  well  as  their  excessive  weight  and 
bulk,  would  be  practically  prohibitive,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  saving  in  the  size  of  wire  that  is  secured 
by  Pupin's  invention.    There  is  a  practical  limit 
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to  the  distance  to  which  speech  can  be  successfully 
transmitted  by  underground  or  submarine  cables. 
For  distances  of  fifty  miles  or  more  copper  con- 
ductors of  such  large  size  would  be  required  that 
their  cost  would  be  so  high,  and  they  would  require 
so  much  expensive  insulation  to  cover  them,  that  the 
investment  would  become  excessive1.  Moreover, 
the  very  object  of  using  large  conductors  is  to  re- 
duce their  resistance  and  thereby  make  up  for  the 
relatively  high  electrostatic  capacity  of  underground 
or  submarine  cables.  At  the  same  time  these  large 
conductors  would  have  correspondingly  greater  elec- 
trostatic capacity,  which  calls  for  still  lower  resis- 
tance, and  so  on.  In  short,  the  remedy  itself  in- 
creases the  trouble  so  that  still  more  remedy  is 
needed,  which  further  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  the 
situation  appears  to  be  hopeless.  Fortunately,  the 
'pupinized'  underground  or  submarine  cable  may 
have  conductors  of  *  moderate  size,  because  their  re- 
sistance does  not  have  to  be  reduced  to  an  extremely 
low  value  to  make  up  for  the  high  electrostatic 
capacity.  The  latter  is  practically  inevitable  when 
conductors  are  laid  underground  or  under  water, 
due  to  the  condenser  effect  between  the  conductor 
and  the  earth  or  water,  as  well  as  the  sheath  usually 
applied  to  such  cables.  In  accordance  with  the 
Pupin  invention  the  electrostatic  capacity  is  not 
neutralized  but  overwhelmed  by  introducing  large 
inductance.  Hence  the  conflict  of  conditions  as 
described  is  avoided." 


Lightning. 

When  clouds  are  rapidly  formed  by  air  currents 
rising  into  the  air,  enormous  quantities  of  electricity 
are  produced.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  is 
produced.  The  latest  theory,  that  of  Dr.  Simpson, 
explains  the  electrification  as  resulting  from  the 
splitting  of  rain  drops  into  smaller  particles  as  they 
tend  to  fall  through  a  rapidly  rising  current  of  air. 
In  some  way  clouds  do  become  highly  charged  with 
electricity.  Sometimes  they  are  positively  charged 
and  sometimes  negatively  charged.  When  two 
clouds  or  a  cloud  and  the  earth  are  at  sufficiently 
great  difference  of  potential  the  resistance  of  the 
intervening  air  is  overcome  and  a  discharge  takes 
place,  producing  the  common  phenomenon  of  light- 
ning. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  calculated  that  a  flash  of 
lightning  one  mile  long  is  probably  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  5,000,000,000  volts,  but  it  is 
generally  thought  now  that  this  figure  is  too  high. 
Trowbridge  has  found  that  a  difference  of  potential 
of  about  25,000  volts  between  battery  terminals  will 
give  a  one-inch  spark  through  air. 

The  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning  is  usually 
under  1/50,000  second  and  may  be  only  1/1,000,000 
second.  Because  of  persistence  of  vision  we  ap- 
parently see  the  flash  for  a  longer  time.  According 
to  calculations  made  by  Lodge,  a  discharge  from 
a  cloud  ten  yards  square,  fully  charged,  at  a  height 
of  one  mile,  liberates  2,000  foot-tons  of  energy. 
This  energy  is  enough  to  warm  two  and  one-half 
quarts  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  and  then  change 
it  to  steam  in  a  trifling  part  of  a  second.  Such  in- 
tense heat  warms  the  particles  of  air  to  incandes- 


cence and  is  the  cause  of  the  flash  seen.  Heated  air 
conducts  electricity  better  than  cold  air,  so  at  times 
other  flashes  will  follow  in  the  path  of  the  first  oner 
before  the  air  has  become  cold.  These  multiple  or 
oscillating  flashes  may  continue  £or  1/1,000  to  1/200 
second,  but  altogether  they  apparently  make  but  oner 
flash  to  the  eye. 

When  this  energy  heats  the  air  in  the  path  of  the 
lightning  discharge  it  causes  sudden  expansion  with 
explosive  violence  and  when  the  expanded  air  cools 
and  contracts  a  vacuum  is  formed,  into  which  air 
rushes  again  with  implosive  force.  This  illustrates 
the  production  of  thunder.  One  part  of  a  lightning: 
flash  may  be  a  mile  farther  away  from  you  than 
the  nearer  part.  The  thunder  from  the  more  dis- 
tant part  will  reach  you  about  five  seconds  later 
than  that  from  the  nearer  part.  Thus,  while  a  flash 
may  be  instantaneous,  the  thunder  which  you  hear 
may  be  of  considerable  duration.  Thunder  from 
several  flashes  may  unite.  Thunder  may  be  re- 
flected by  one  or  more  clouds.  In  these  ways  the 
rumblings,  characteristic  of  thunder,  are  produced. 


Electric  Clock  Driven  by  Earth  Currents. 

This  clock,  says  an  exchange,  unlike  an  ordinary 
timepiece,  is  not  actuated  by  either  weights  or 
springs.  The  motive  force  is  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates  buried  in  old 
Mother  Earth,  and  which  are  connected  with  the 
clock  by  wires. 

The  current  is  applied  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet direct  to  the  pendulum,  so  that  the  pendu- 
lum drives  the  clock  instead  of  the  clock  driving  the 
pendulum,  as  is  the  case  where  weights  or  springs 
are  used. 

The  current  is  reversed  at  each  swin^  of  the 
pendulum  by  an  automatic  switch,  and  this  switch 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  pendulum  being 
moved  in  either  direction  beyond  a  given  point. 
It  is  the  application  of  this  principle  which  secures 
correct  time  and  overcomes  any  slight  variation  in 
the  strength  of  current. 


Keyhole  Finder. — An  Ohio  man  has  invented 
an  electric  keyhole  illuminator  for  those  returning 
home  from  lodge.  By  pushing  a  button  a  smaS 
electric  light  is  flashed  upon  the  keyhole.  But  how 
is  a  fellow  going  to  find  the  button  ? 


Hon.  H.  E.  Marquardt,  mayor  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  in  remitting  to  cover  his  subscription  for 
two  years  writes:  "Although  it  has  been  more 
than  twelve  years  since  I  severed  my  connections 
with  the  telegraph  service,  I  am  nevertheless 
still  interested  in  the  many  new  features  that  are 
advanced  from  year  to  year  to  improve  the  tele- 
graph, and  my  former  relations  with  the  service. 
After  leaving  the  telegraph  I  took  up  life  insur- 
ance underwriting  for  one  year,  but  since  that 
time  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  City  of 
Wausau,  ten  years  as  comptroller  and  the  second 
year  as  mayor.  I  extend  to  you  and  the  Agr 
my  good  will  and  wish  for  you  much  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  future  than  you  have  had  in  the  past/' 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy/'  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

.     THE  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

It  is  easy  to  construct  dynamo-electric  machines 
(more  properly  called  electric  generators),  having 
an  electromotive  force  at  least  equal  to  100  gravity 
cells,  the  internal  resistance  of  whose  armature  is 
but  a  fraction  of  an  ohm,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to 
feed  from  one  machine  several  hundred  telegraph 
wires  without  perceptible  variation  in  the  current 
strength  furnished.  It  is  this  feature,  among  others, 
which  gives  the  generator,  as  a  source  of  electro- 
motive force  in  telegraphy,  so  decided  an  advantage 
over  gravity  or  other  forms  of  chemical  battery  in 
offices  where  many  wires  are  operated. 

In  practical  telegraphy  the  lengths  and  resistances 
of  circuits  vary  materially,  so  that  when  gravity 
battery  is  used  as  the  source  of  electricity  the  nunv 
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in  each  case;  the  armatures  by  a.  The  machine  E 
is  called  the  "exciter."  It  is  self-exciting.  Its 
function  is  to  excite  the  field  magnets  of  the  ma- 
chines A,  B,  C,  D,  which  furnish  the  current  for 
the  wires.  The  circuit  from  machine  E  simply  ex- 
tends to  and  through  the  field  coils  of  the  other 
machines  and  returns  to  E.  This  machine  is  wound 
in  what  is  termed  "series" — that  is,  the  field  magnet 
coils  are  connected  directly  in  the  external  circuit 
and  with  the  armature  coils.  Each  of  the  machines 
A,  B,  C,  D,  is  capable  of  developing  an  electromotive 
force  of  about  eighty  volts,  and,  therefore,  as  one 
machine  is  connected  to  the  other  in  series  in  the 
same  manner  as  chemical  battery  cells  might  be 
connected,  the  total  electromotive  force  developed 
by  the  four  machines  is  320  volts,  as  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  The  circuit  of  the  machines  A,  B, 
C,  D,  is  from  the  earth  E\  thence  to  the  lower  brush 
of  A,  through  the  armature  to  the  upper  brush, 
thence  to  point  X,  where  part  of  the  current  is 
diverted  to  the  line  wires  of  low  resistance  (first 
passing  through  an  artificial  resistance  R).  The 
other  portion  of  the  circuit  leads  to  the  lower  brush 
of  machine  B,  at  which  machine  the  E.  M.  F.  is 
increased  to  the  extent  of  eighty  volts,  making  160 
volts.  From  the  junction  X1  a  wire  leads  to  the 
switchboard  to  furnish  current  to  such  line  wires 
as  require  160  volts  potential.  The  circuit,  then, 
from  X1  passes  through  in  the  same  way  the  arma- 
tures of  C  and  D,  still  further  increasing  the 
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ber  of  cells  of  which  a  battery  is  composed  is  usually 
governed  by  the  length  and  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned.  For  instance,  a 
single  wire  from  New  York  to  Boston,  300  miles, 
might  require  seventy-five  cells;  one  New  York 
to  Buffalo,  430  miles,  150  cells;  one  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  50  cells,  while  quadruplexed  circuits 
between  the  same  points  may  require  150  cells, 
350  cells  and  125  cells,  respectively. 

One  method  of  arranging  generators  to  furnish 
varying  electromotive  forces  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
which  illustrates  the  plan  of  the  original  device  for 
that  purpose,  as  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  D. 
Field. 

The  field  magnets  are  indicated  by  the  letter  M 


FIG.  I. — FIELD  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GENERATORS   IN  SERIES. 

E.  M.  F..  which  is  utilized  as  in  the  cases  of  A 
and  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

Why  is  it  possible  to  feed  many  more  wires  with 
current  from  electric  generators  than  it  is  from  a 
chemical  battery? 

How  are  generators  arranged  to  furnish  varying 

electromotive  force? 


Telephony. 

The  operation  of  the  repeating  coil  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  continuous  current  flo*wing  out  from 
the  battery  through  one  pair  of  windings  of  the 
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repeating  eoil,  line  and  telephone  set  is  varied 
in  strength  by  the  varying  resistance  of  the  trans- 
mitter caused  by  a  person  talking  into  it.  This 
varying  strength  of  current,  flowing  through  one 
pair  of  windings  of  the  repeating  coil  causes  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  magnetic  strength 
of  its  iron  core.  This  varying  magnetic  strength 
of  the  core  induces  a  correspondingly  variable 
current  in  the  second  pair  of  windings  of  the  re- 
peating coil.  This  current  in  turn  flows  through 
the  second  line  and,  superposed  on  the  continu- 
ous current  from  the  battery,  produces  variations 
in  the  current  flowing  through  the  second  line 
and,  through  the  induction  coil  in  the  listener's 
receiver. 

Repeating  coils  are  also  extensively  used  for 
separating,  electrically,*  lines  or  sections  of  lines 
which  for  certain  reasons  cannot  be  joined  di- 
rectly; for  adapting  one  line  for  simultaneous 
telephone  and  telegraph  use;  for  equipping  two 
parallel  lines  to  act  as  a  third  line — the  so-called 
"phantom"  line  —  and  for  a  large  number  of 
special  purposes.  Their  action  in  repeating  speech 
current  is,  however,  the  same  in  all  cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

TRANSMITTING  CONDENSERS. 

There  are  many  types  of  condensers  using  glass 
as  the  dielectric,  such  as  plates  or  jars  covered  with 
foil  or  plated  with  copper.  When  these  condensers 
are  used  at  high  potential,  such  as  25,000  volts  or 
more,  there  is  developed  at  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
foil  or  plating  a  discharge  (sometimes  called  brush 
discharge),  which  spreads  out  over  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  is  accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound  and 
considerable  heating  of  the  glass  close  to  the  edges, 
and,  in  a  dark  room,  shows  a  pink  light  at  the 
edges.  The  puncturing  of  the  glass  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  condenser  often  takes  place  close 
to  the  edges,  due  probably  to  the  brush  discharge 
and  the  local  heating  of  the  glass.  These  discharges 
represent  losses  which,  in  part  at  least,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  covering  the  edges  of  the  foil  with  an 
insulating  coating,  such  as  asphaltum,  and  more 
completely  by  immersing  the  condensers  in  an  insu- 
lating oil,  such  as  castor  oil,  etc. 

The  capacity  of  these  condensers  and  the  voltage 
which  they  can  withstand  depend  so  much  on  the 
quality  of  glass,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  an- 
nealed, its  thickness,  etc.,  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  give  figures  except  for  condensers  that  have 
actually  been  tested.  The  capacity  of  one  glass 
plate  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
with  the  foil  fifteen  inches  square  is  about  0.0020 
to  0.0025  microfarad.  The  capacity  of  a  jar  with 
glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  four  and  three- 
fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  height  of  foil  of 
ten  inches,  is  about  0.002  M.  F.  In  the  case  of 
a  good  grade  of  plate  glass  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick,  free  from  scratches,  bubbles,  etc., 
a  potential  of  20,000  volts,  peak  value,  can  be  safely 
used. 

QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  the  function  of  a  condenser? 


What  is  the  most  efficient  type  of  condenser,  and 
how  is  it  constructed? 

Why  is  the  air  in  an  air-tight  tank  containing  a 
condenser  kept  at  a  high  pressure? 

In  radio  work  are  dielectrics  of  glass  used  in  the 
makeup  of  condensers? 


The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

ALPHABET. 

The  code  used  in  this  system  is  an  equal  letter, 
five-unit  code ;  that  is,  each  signal  consists  of  five 
units  or  current  impulses,  and  all  signals  require 
the  same  amount  of  line  time  for  their  transmission. 
This  is  true  if  the  signal  is  that  of  a  letter,  a  figure, 
or  a  signal  which  is  utilized  to  perform  some  other 
function  at  the  receiving  end.  Referring  to  Fig.  6, 
it  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  signals  are  shown 
of  equal  length  and  that  each  consists  of  five  units. 


FIG.  6. — THE  ALPHABET. 

Considering  the  black  above  the  dotted  line  as  posi- 
tive and  below  the  dotted  line  negative,  we  see  that 
the  letter  "A"  consists  of  units  1  and  2  positive, 
and  units  3,  4  and  5  negative ;  that  letter  UB"  con- 
sists of  unit  1  positive,  units  2  and  3  negative,  and 
units  4  and  5  positive,  and  letter  "C"  consists  of 
unit  1  negative,  units  2,  3  and  4  positive,  and  unit  5 
negative,  and  so  on.  In  a  five-unit  code,  assuming 
that  each  unit  is  represented  by  a  pulse  of  positive 
or  negative  current,  we  have  available  thirty-one 
combinations,  which  are  sufficient  for  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  functions — carriage  return, 
line  feed,  letter  shift,  figure  shift,  and  space.  The 
various  figures  and  additional  functions  are  obtained 
by  means  of  another  case,  as  is  indicated.  Thus 
the  signals  for  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  print 
?,  etc.,  by  preceding  these  signals  by  the  figure 
shift  signal.  Before  returning  to  letters,  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  send  the  letter  shift  signal, 
which  will  cause  the  printer  to  proceed  in  the  lower 
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case.  As  just  pointed  out,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
signals  for  figure  shift  and  letter  shift,  in  order 
to  obtain  all  the  letters,  figures  and  symbols  re- 
quired. In  addition  to  this,  the  page  printing 
feature  requires  signals  to  lift  the  paper  vertically 
and  return  the  carriage  for  a  new  line.  The  trans- 
mission of  these  extra  signals  over  the  line  occupies 
line  time,  and  this  loss  of  time  has  been  found  to 
average  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  working  time, 
for  ordinary  telegraph  traffic.  In  other  words,  the 
code  employed  in  this  system  may  be  considered 
to  average  5.5  units  per  character  so  far  as  line 
transmission  is  concerned.  Analyzing  the  Conti- 
nental Morse  code  as  used  in  Wheatstone  working 
on  the  same  basis,  we  find  that  the  signals  for  the 
various  letters  or  figures  occupy  different  lengths 
of  line  time.  From  an  investigation  of  actual  tele- 
grams, it  has  been  found  that  the  Continental  Morse 
code  requires  an  average  of  9.08  units  per  letter. 
As  regards  the  economy  of  line  time,  the  five-unit 
code  has  an  advantage  over  the  Continental  Morse 
code  as  9.08  is  to  5.5.  This  means  that  if  the  maxi- 
mum speed  of  transmission  over  a  telegraph  line  is 
6,000  units  or  impulses  per  minute,  these  impulses 
may  form  660  letters  in  the  Morse  code  and  1,090 
letters  in  the  five-unit  code  used  in  this  system,  an 
advantage  for  the  latter  in  line  transmission 
economy  of  65  per  cent.  On  long  aerial  lines  and 
on  lines  which  consist  wholly  or  partially  of  under- 
ground cable  conductors,  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  five-unit  code  is  consid- 
erable. On  short  lines  where  the  permissible  line 
speed  is  well  beyond  that  of  the  apparatus  or  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic,  the  shorter  code  will 
permit  of  duplex  operation  with  a  greater  in- 
accuracy in  the  duplex  balance.  This  means  that 
the  system  can  be  worked  duplex  under  less  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  with  less  supervision,  than 
could  a  system  using  a  code  less  economical  of  line 


FIG.  7. — ECONOMY  OF  FIVE-UNIT  CODE. 

time.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the  economy  of  the  five-unit 
code  as  compared  with  the  Continental  Morse  code 
used  by  the  Wheatstone.  In  the  upper  line  are 
shown  the  current  impulses  necessary  to  send  the 
words  "London,  New  York,  Paris"  by  the  Conti- 
nental Morse.  In  the  lower  line  are  shown  the 
current  impulses  required  to  send  the  same  words 
with  the  five-unit  code.  Whereas  the  Continental 
Morse  requires  192  units  of  line  time  to  transmit 
these  three  words,  the  five-unit  code  requires  only 
100.  This,  however,  is  an  isolated  case,  and  does 
not  give  a  true  comparison  of  the  transmission 
economies  of  the  two  codes  when  used  for  ordinary 
telegraph  traffic.  This  is  particularly  true,  since 
the  transmission  of  these  words  requires  none  of  the 
special  function  signals,  such  as  figure  shift,  letter 
shift,  carriage  return,  paper  lift,  etc. 

(To  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

How  often  we  hear  the  remark:  "Isn't  it  odd 
that  no  matter  how  carefully  one  tries  to  keep  up 
his  'log,'  you  never  can  find  just  what  you  want 
when  something  comes  up?" 

Now  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  truth  in  this,  for  I 
daresay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  traffic  and  regu- 
lation man  who  has  had  a  few  years'  experience 
that  has  not  been  caught  in  this  dilemma. 

However,  to  one  that  watches  his  log  carefully 
these  awkward  situations  will  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween. By  "watching  the  log,"  I  mean  that  wc 
must  not  write  too  much,  or  not  enough,  but  to 
inscribe  anything  that  affects  a  circuit.  First, 
the  exact  time  the  trouble  came  in,  the  location, 
nature  and  cause,  time  it  was  removed,  etc.  Now, 
if  that  is  done  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  to 
be  caught  unawares,  as  far  as  that  particular 
problem  is  concerned,  but  did  you  notify  all  in- 
terested so  that  they  might  protect  their  business, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  might  have  made  a 
patch  here  or  there,  but  by  failing  to  do  so,  you 
have  no  defense? 

The  harmful  effects  of  each  local  trouble  may 
be  alleviated  if  the  remedy  is  properly  applied. 
Such  will  have  to  be  mastered  by  the  party  in 
charge  because  the  dispatcher,  unless  invoked,  will 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  case. 

I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  unless  you  wish 
to  borrow  a  circuit  from  the  dispatcher,  you 
should  not  bother  him ;  but  at  any  time  you  feel 
helpless,  tell  the  dispatcher,  or  the  nearest  wire 
chief  and  you  will  either  be  helped  at  once,  or 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
done  all  that  is  possible.  Now  please  understand 
when  I  say  the  dispatcher  should  not  be  bothered 
that  I  am  referring  to  way  wires,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  where  there  are  no  trunk  wires  on 
the  route.  A  study  of  conditions  will  in  many 
cases  suggest  a  way  out. 

Now  as  regards  the  log  on  duplexes,  etc.  If 
asked  to  ride  for  any  specific  trouble,  be  sure  to 
write  the  time  you  sit  in ;  remain  and  and  care- 
fully watch  it  a  reasonable  time,  and  when  you 
leave,  note  the  time  and  in  a  few  words,  the  con- 
ditions. This  refers  to  the  fact  that  you  see  noth- 
ing wrong,  but  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  never 
leave  until  it  is  righted,  or  that  your  particular 
part  of  it  is  correct.  Do  not  overlook  the  instruc- 
tions that  you  are  not  to  forsake  a  circuit  until 
the  terminals  are  together. 

This  brings  up  a  question.  Suppose  there  are 
repeaters  at  B,  C,  and  D,  the  terminals  being  at 
A  and  E,  and  the  trouble  reported  between  D 
and  E.  Should  men  at  B  and  C  remain  constant- 
ly at  their  sets,  neglecting  other  urgent  work? 
Most  assuredly  not.  Go  do  the  other  work,  but 
return  to  the  particular  circuit,  and  stick  to  it 
until  the  trouble  has  been  removed,  or  the  circuit 
pronounced  "short."  In  this  manner  you  can  ful- 
fil the  instructions,  maintain  a  log  that  will  be 
complete  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  being  able 
to  explain  all  when  called  upon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  RAILROAD. 


Special  Meeting  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents in  Chicago,  November  22. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Clapp,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  has  called 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Thursday,  November  22. 

At  this  meeting  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

1.  Brief  progress  reports  from  the  different  spe- 
cial committees.  With  the  view  of  giving  these 
committees  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  prepare 
their  reports,  the  La  Salle  Hotel  has  assigned  the 
East  Room  for  the  Association's  use  not  only  on 
November  22,  but  on  November  21. 

2.  Conservation  of  telegraphing  and  telephoning 
in  connection  with  both  commercial  and  railroad 
wires.  A  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Cellar,  Chenery  and  Keenan  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  special  meeting  on  this 
subject. 

3.  Shortage  of  operators  and  plans  ,  for  schools 
to  teach  operators.  Special  Committee  No.  7,  Rail- 
road Message  Traffic,  Mr.  F.  T.  Wilbur,  chairman, 
will  consider  this  subject  and  report  to  the  special 
meeting. 

4.  Emergency  use  of  wire  facilities  in  operation 
of  railroads  to  meet  the  present  war  situation.  It 
is  desired  that  the  membership  consider  this  subject 
and  be  prepared  to  present  to  the  meeting  any 
emergency  use  of  facilities  that  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind.,  is  secretary  of 
the  Association. 


Self  Recommendation. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stone,  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, has  issued  a  notice  to  the  employes  of  that 
company,  including  telegraph  operators,  to  write 
letters  to  their  superintendents  giving  their  past 
experiences  in  the  company's  service  and  naming 
any  higher  positions  they  feel  qualified  to  fill. 
The  object  is  to  fill  the  positions  of  superinten- 
dents, assistant  superintendents,  train  and  yard 
masters,  train  dispatchers,  master  mechanics  and 
road  foremen. 


Mr.  N.  W.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company, 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Reading  Railway  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Shearer  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  N.  W.  Jones.  His  office  will  be  in  Reading. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flanagan  has  been  appointed  general 
foreman,  southern  district,  Southern  Pacific  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  vice  W.  S. 


Fender,  deceased,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmiter  has  been 
appointed  general  line  supervisor,  with  headquarters 
at  the  same  point,  to  succeed  Mr.  Flanagan.  Mr. 
E.  L.  King  is  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  lines. 

George  A.  Beach,  aged  eighty-one  years,  an  old- 
time  operator  associated  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son at  Port  Huron  and  vicinity  in  the  early  days, 
died  recently  in  Chicago.  From  1870  to  1890  he 
was  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Wabash 
System,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo.  Mr.  Beach 
was  a  brother  of  the  late  Frank  G.  Beach,  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company 
at  Chicago,  and,  previous  to  his  advent  in  the  tele- 
phone industry,  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS. 

Macon,  Ga. — A  new  fire  alarm  and  police  tele- 
graph system  has  been  installed  in  Macon,  Ga. 


INDUSTRIAL. 
How  to  Improve  Each  Shining  Hour. 

There  are  several  thousand  operators  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity,  many  of  whom  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  they  can  best  utilize  their  spare 
time.  There  is  no  better  way  than  to  take  up  a 
course  of  study  in  the  electrical  trade.  This  gives 
the  student  knowledge  and  capital  that  is  good  at 
any  time,  anywhere,  and  puts  him  on  the  road  to 
future  betterment. 

An  excellent  institution  for  the  teaching  of  prac- 
tical electrical  work  is  the  New  York  Electrical 
School,  45  West  Seventeenth  Street,  where  the 
young  man  does  the  actual  work  of  wiring  and  in- 
stallation while  he  studies.  This  school  makes 
"practice"  its  principal  feature  in  teaching,  while 
at  the  same  time  enough  of  theory  is  imparted  to 
the  student  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  actual  work. 

Diaphragm  Sounders. — The  Railways  Labor- 
Saving  Device  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  whose 
advertisement  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
continues  to  report  sales  of  the  diaphragm  telegraph 
sounder  among  individual  operators  at  small  sta- 
tions, because  it  does  away  with  the  care  of  local 
batteries.  The  diaphragm  sounder  is  attached  to 
the  relay,  which  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favor. 
Operators  can  safely  invest  in  these  instruments, 
knowing  that  they  can  be  used  without  consulting 
the  engineering  department.  No  one  likes  to  take 
care  of  a  local  battery. 


OBITUARY. 

Luther  A.  Rose,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps,  died  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  September  12. 

E.  T.  Greene,  aged  eighty-two  years,  an  old- 
time  telegrapher,  died  in  Galena,  111.,  October  2.  He 
was  manager  of  the  Western  Union  office  in  Galena 
during  the  Civil  War. 
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Electrolysis. 

(Continued  from  page  442,  October  1.) 


ELECTROLYSIS  SURVEYS. 

General.  Electrolysis  survey  is  the  term  applied 
to  an  investigation  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  condition  of  a  cable  plant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  or  existence  of  electrolytic 
corrosion. 

The  term  "survey"  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning, 
as  it  may  signify  anything  from  a  few  tests  to  a 
very  complete  study  of  a  cable  and  railway  system 
and  the  conditions  in  each  of  them.  In  general, 
however,  surveys  can  be  classed  as  either  Prelim- 
inary, Routine,  Complete,  or  Re-surveys. 

Preliminary  surveys  are  to  determine  simply 
whether  a  cable,  which  has  not  been  investigated 
previously,  is  safe  or  in  danger  of  corrosion.  At 
every  second  or  third  manhole  the  cable  is  in- 
spected for  any  visible  evidences  of  corrosion,  and 
electrical  tests  are  made  to  determine  whether  the 
cable  sheath  is  carrying  current  and  in  a  "positive" 
or  "negative"  condition  with  reference  to  earth 
and  to  other  cable,  pipe  or  railway  systems,  if  any 
should  be  near. 

Measurements  of  current  in  the  cable  sheath  are 
made  by  observing  the  fall  of  potential  over  a 
measured  length  of  cable  and  calculating  the  current 
from  the  known  resistance  of  this  length  of  sheath. 
Such  tests  are  usually  made  with  a  millivoltmeter. 

Potential  measurements  are  made  by  means  of 
a  voltmeter.  The  potential  is  read  directly  in  volts 
and  the  direction  of  potential  determined  from  the 
direction  of  deflection  of  the  instrument  needle. 

When  a  "Preliminary"  survey  shows  that  a  cable 
is  corroded  or  in  danger  of  corrosion,  a  "Complete" 
survey  must  then  be  made  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  the  kind  of  protection  needed. 
The  magnitude  of  this  survey  will  depend  on  the 
severity  of  the  conditions  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  determining  remedial  measures  and 
installing  them. 

Routine  Surveys.  Since  electrolysis  conditions 
are  never  constant,  but  change  constantly  with 
changes  in  the  cable  or  railway  system  or  in  other 
cable  or  pipe  systems,  it  is  necessary  to  test  a  cable 
at  fairly  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  insure  that 
a  formerly  safe  condition  has  not  changed  to  one 
of  danger. 

The  character  of  Routine  surveys  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Preliminary  surveys,  just  described. 

Complete  surveys  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  dangerous  conditions  that  have  been 
disclosed  by  Preliminary  or  Routine  surveys.  It 
often  follows,  therefore,  that  such  surveys  require 
very  extensive  study  of  the  electric  railway  system 
which  causes  the  trouble  and  also  of  the  electrolytic 
condition  of  all  cable  and  pipe  systems  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Before  efficient  mitigative  measures  can  be 
decided  upon,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  determine 
approximately  what  specific  condition  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  presence  of  current  in  the  cable  sheath 
and  in  what  manner  this  current  is  endangering  the 
cable. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  data  required  for  a  com- 


plete survey  and  the  tests  to  be  made  is  given  in 
the  paragraphs  following: 

Re-Surveys.  Re-surveys  are  really  nothing  but 
continuations  of  complete  surveys.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  tests  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  mitigative  measures  have  been  successful. 
Consequently  the  tests  on  the  cable  are  largely  com- 
posed of  potential  and  current  measurements  such 
as  made  in  Preliminary  surveys.  In  general,  Re- 
surveys  also  include  additional  tests  on  the  cable 
or  railway  system  to  determine  what  other  changes 
have  resulted  from  the  mitigative  measures  applied. 
Such  tests  may  include  measurements  of  current  in 
drainage  connections,  potential  tests  on  a  railway 
track  and  return  system,  etc.,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made. 

Data  Required  About  Railway,  Pipe  and 
Cable  Systems.  After  having  first  checked  up  the 
potential  conditions  of  the  cable  and  the  current 
flowing  in  the  sheath,  as  disclosed  by  the  Pre- 
liminary tests,  the  next  step  is  to  collect  fairly  com- 
plete data  about  the  electric  railway  system — the 
tracks,  return  circuits,  generating  and  substations, 
load  characteristics,  etc.  Particularly  important 
points  are  the  location  of  negative  feeders,  taps  to 
rails,  insulating  joints  in  trolley  and  rails,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  track  bonds  and  return 
system.  In  surveys  of  trunk  cables  all  railway  sys- 
tems within  several  miles  should  be  considered,  but 
in  cities  and  towns  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  take 
into  account  systems  of  tracks  which  are  more  than 
a  mile  or  so  away. 

Besides  the  electric  railways,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  consider  any  foreign  pipe  or  cabje  installations 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  cable.  Such  systems  con- 
stitute very  important  factors  of  the  survey,  as 
they  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  introducing 
current  to  the  cable  or  causing  it  to  leave.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  all  pertinent  facts  regard- 
ing the  cable  system  being  investigated  have  been 
collected,  such  as  location  of  laterals,  existing 
drainage  connections  and  insulating  joints,  the  types 
of  construction  used  over  bridges,  etc.,  and  the 
records  of  past  electrolysis  failures  or  surveys. 

Tests  Required.  The  potential  and  current 
measurements  on  the  cable  have  been  mentioned. 
These  potential  tests  must  not  only  show  the  poten- 
tial of  the  cable  with  reference  to  earth,  but  also 
the  potential  with  reference  to  railway  tracks,  water 
and  gas  pipes,  metal  bridges,  manhole  frames,  and 
other  cables  in  the  same  or  different  conduit;  also 
in  the  case  of  existing  insulating  joints  the  poten- 
tial across  the  joint  and  to  earth  on  each  side  of 
the  joint. 

A  study  of  these  test  results,  together  with  the 
data  that  has  been  collected  about  the  various  track 
and  underground  systems,  will  first  show  just  what 
portions  of  cable  are  liable  to  corrosion  and  then 
should  indicate  what  are  the  disturbing  factors  and 
what  influence  the  different  cable,  track  and  pipe 
systems  have  on  each  other. 

Before  protective  measures  can  be  decided  upon, 
however,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  make  addi- 
tional tests  between  the  cable  and  disturbing  system, 
and  also  on  the  railway  system  itself.   For  example, 
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in  order  to  determine  the  source  of  stray  current 
in  a  cable  sheath,  potential  tests  may  be  required 
between  the  cable  and  distant  power  stations  or 
tracks,  made  simultaneously  with  potential  and  cur- 
rent readings  on  the  cable.  Such  tests  are  espe- 
cially useful  where  there  is  a  network  of  tracks 
and  underground  structures,  as  in  cities,  or  where 
the  railway  system  is  supplied  by  two  or  more 
power  stations  in  parallel. 

The  potential  gradients  in  the  tracks  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  track  bonds  and  return 
circuits  may  be  obtained  from  potential  readings 
made  over  different  sections  of  track — both  short 
sections  and  long.  Readings  from  pipe  and  foreign 
cable  systems  to  tracks  and  also  to  the  cable  system 
will  show,  when  supplemented  by  simultaneous  tests 
on  the  cable  itself,  what  influence  such  systems  have 
on  the  situation. 

When  drainage  connections  to  tracks  or  bus-ban> 
are  considered,  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  provide 
a  temporary  drainage  wire  and  make  observations 
of  current  flow  in  the  wire  and  its  effect  on  the 
cable  system.  Such  tests  show  whether  the  pro- 
posed drainage  will  be  practicable,  and  also  furnish 
data  for  determining  what  size  of  wire  should  be 
installed. 

(To  be  continued) 


Useful  Wire  Table. 

Wiring  tables  are  very  plentiful  but  most  of 
them  have  so  much  condensed  information  that 
many  ambitious  electrical  students  sometimes  shud- 
der when  they  contemplate  such  an  array  of  figures. 

The  following  table  for  copper  wire  is  simple  and 
will  be  found  useful  by  students  and  all  practical 
telegraph  and  telephone  or  any  other  kind  of  an 
engineer  who  has  to  do  with  electrical  wires.  It 
gives  much  information  in  small  compass,  and  is 
worth  cutting  out  and  carrying  around  with  one 
in  the  pocket. 


Diameter, 

Ohms,  per 

&  S.  Gauge 

in  Inches 

Feet,   per  lb. 

thousand  ft. 

OOOO 

46b 

1.56 

.048 

OOO 

4IO 

1.97 

.061 

OO 

365 

2.49 

.076 

O 

.325 

3-14 

.096 

I 

.289 

3-95 

.122 

2 

.258 

4-99 

•153 

3 

.229 

6.29 

•«94 

4 

.204 

7-93 

•245 

5 

.182 

10.00 

•307 

6 

.162 

12.61 

.388 

7 

.144 

15.90 

.491 

8 

.128 

20.05 

.621 

9 

.114 

25.28 

783 

10 

.102 

3I-38 

•979 

11 

.091 

40.20 

1.229 

12 

.081 

50.69 

1-552 

13 

.072 

63.91 

I.964 

14 

.064 

80.38 

2.485 

15 

.057 

101.63 

3.133 

16 

.051 

128.14 

3.9M 

17 

.045 

161.59 

S.O28 

18 

.O4O 

203.76 

6.363 

19 

.O36 

25747 

7.865 

20 

.032 

324.OO 

9.942 

21 

.028 

408.56 

12.53 

22 

.025 

515.15 

1590 

23 

.023 

649.66 

1993 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  copper  wire 
per  mile,  instead  of  per  1,000  feet,  as  given  in  the 
table,  divide  the  figure  given  per  1,000  feet  by 
1,000  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  5280  (the  num- 
ber of  feet  in  one  mile),  which  gives  the  resistance 
of  one  mile  of  the  wire  under  consideration.  For 
example,  what  is  the  resistance  of  one  mile  of 
No.  4  copper  wire  ? 

One  thousand  feet  measures  .245  ohms;  .245  di- 
vided by  1,000=1.000245  (resistance  of  one  foot)  ; 
.000245  multiplied  by  5,280=1.29+  ohm. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  sizes. 


How  Rubber  is  Obtained. 

The  rubber  gum  used  for  insulation  purposes 
comes  from  practically  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  but 
as  the  Para  rubber,  which  is  the  best  grade,  is  pro- 
duced principally  in  the  province  of  that  name  in 
the  upper  Amazon  region  of  South  America,  it  is 
naturally  thought  of  as  a  product  of  that  country. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  derived  from  the  sap  of 
a  tree,  as  the  rubber  milk  in  which  the  globules  of 
the  gum  float  is  quite  distinct  from  the  sap  and  is 
apparently  not  essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  It 
could  probably  be  removed  in  moderate  and  regular 
quantities  without  seriously  damaging  the  tree,  but 
in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  bark 
to  obtain  a  flow  of  this  milk.  The  milk  with  this 
peculiar  quality  comes  from  a  large  number  of 
species  of  trees.  Some  are  small  plants,  others  are 
shrubs  and  others  are  giants  150  feet  high.  The 
typical  tree,  however,  is  about  sixty  feet  high  and 
six  or  eight  feet  in  circumference. 

The  trees  are  tapped  by  natives  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  a  circumference  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  and  if  the  process  is  carefully  carried 
on  the  trees  may  live  for  many  years.  The  methods 
of  collecting  rubber  are  very  crude,  as  they  have 
been  developed  by  a  half-savage  people,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  very  wasteful.  The  work  of 
tapping  begins  at  daybreak,  as  the  milk  is  said  to 
flow  more  freely  in  the  morning  hours.  The  tree 
is  cut  by  striking  in  an  upward  direction  with  a 
small  axe  and  a  cup  is  immediately  placed  under 
the  cut  and  held  in  place  by  a  small  quantity  of  soft 
clay.  The  milk  slowly  flows  from  the  cut  into  this 
cup.  Similar  cuts  are  made  around  the  tree  at  a 
height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
next  morning  the  operation  is  repeated,  the  cuts  be- 
ing made  six  to  eight  inches  lower  on  the  trunk. 
This  process  is  continued  day  after  day  until  the 
ground  is  reached.  At  the  end  of  each  day  the 
natives  pour  the  milk  out  of  each  cup  into  a  gourd, 
in  which  it  is  carried  to  a  camp  to  be  coagulated. 
When  the  fresh  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
thin  film,  it  soon  dries  and  hardens  into  elastic 
layers  of  a  brownish-yellow  gum.  This  process  is 
hastened  by  the  smoke  of  a  smoldering  fire  or  other 
equally  crude  methods. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service, 

(Continued  from  page  443,  October  1) 

Efficiency  in  the  management  of  an  office  is  one 
of  the  best  assets  an  individual  can  possess.  Effi- 
ciency is  what  a  merchant  would  term  good  will. 
In  a  business  like  the  telegraph,  which  is  rapidly 
expanding,  into  which  new  people  are  entering  all 
of  the  time,  efficiency  becomes  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Development  in  efficiency 
means  everything  to  an  individual.  If  the  new 
comers  are  young  men,  they  are  usually  of  an 
observing  turn  of  mind.  They  speedily  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  manager  or  chief  operator 
transacts  his  business.  If  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany are  handled  without  confusion,  the  young 
men  in  the  service  will  make  the  management  a 
model  to  follow.  We  are  all  imitators.  Someone 
has  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  "we  naturally  look  for  pre- 
cedence to  follow.  What  has  been  done  before 
in  the  routine  of  business  life  is  good  enough  for 
us  today  with  the  added  refinements  that  develop 
from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

Back  of  all  successful  managements  are  the 
same  fundamental  principles.  These  underlying 
principles  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  all  trades.  They  simply  differ  in  form.  Suc- 
cessful management  is  the  same  whether  it  ap- 
plies to  a  large  industrial  corporation  or  the  man- 
agement of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  equipment. 
It  is  the  know  how  that  spells  success.  Every 
man  has  it  in  him  to  develop,  broaden  so  to  speak, 
to  manage  a  department  of  the  company  which 
employs  him.  There  is  no  task  so  trifling,  no 
business  so  gigantic  but  that  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  successful  management  can  be  under- 
stood by  any  man  who  makes  the  subject  a  study 
and  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Analyze  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  you  and  plan  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure that  will  bring  satisfactory  results. 

A  telegraph  or  telephone  company  is  as  care- 
fully constructed  as  any  building.  It  is  divided 
into  departments.  All  this  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  or  of  one  man  but  of  years  of  patient  toil, 
study  and  hard  work,  backed  by  persistency  to 
get  the  best  business  management.  Conferences 
of  managers  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  methods. 
Therefore,  conferences  are  valuable  for  the  reason 
that  they  convince  those  in  charge  of  equipments 
in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans or  Cleveland  that  uniformity  of  methods  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  managers  who  work 
in  harmony  with  one  another  produce  teamwork 
that  tells  in  the  day's  transactions. 

The  manager,  the  chief  operator,  the  operator, 
the  delivery  clerk,  the  receiving  clerk,  the  book- 
keeper, the  lineman,  the  wire  chief  and  the  mes- 
senger form  a  team  not  unlike  that  of  baseball. 
If  the  messenger  falls  down,  the  service  suffers. 
If  the  manager  does  not  attend  to  his  business, 
it  receives  a  shock  that  is  felt  by  the  other  eight 
players.  If  the  chief  operator  does  not  attend  to 
duty  there  is  a  fumbling  that  is  noticeable.  If  the 
•wire  chief  is  not  on  deck  the  other  players  know 
it.    If  the  receiving  and  delivery  clerks  hold  the 


messages  longer  than  they  should  the  service  feels 
the  setback  it  receives. 

When  we  deal  with  service  the  whole  commun- 
ity is  interested  and  everyone  identified  with  a 
telegraph  or  telephone  company  has  to  be  ever 
on  the  alert.  If  an  official  relaxes  into  indiffer- 
ence for  a  day  or  two  it  is  noted  all  along  the 
line,  which  means  that  everyone  occupying  sub- 
ordinate positions  to  the  man  of  indifference  does 
not  dare  antagonize  his  superior  official  but  he 
decides  to  drift  with  the  tide.  The  wire  industries 
are  unlike  almost  every  other  business  in  that 
they  have  to  be  eternally  supervised  if  good 
service  is  to  be  rendered.  The  question  then  re- 
solves itself  into  how  best  and  easiest  an  official 
can  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office  without  fric- 
tion and  with  the  least  wear  and  tear  to  himself. 
The  solution  is  efficiency  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.  Study  efficiency,  which  is  another  name 
for  system.  A  locomotive  would  never  pull  a 
train  over  its  division  if  one  of  its  working  parts 
was  missing  or  impaired  in  any  way.  Liken  this 
to  a  telegraph  or  telephone  plant.  Impress  upon 
all  employes  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them.  The  operating  force  is  a  machine.  There 
must  be  no  weak  parts.  When  all  the  machinery 
of  the  wire  plant  is  in  good  operation,  it  is  simply 
then  a  case  of  watchfulness  and  lubrication  to 
keep  it  in  good  working  order. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Standard  Telephone  Construction  Methods. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  telephone 
books  is  Hall's  Hand-Book  of  Telephone  Construc- 
tion Methods.  It  is  non-technical  in  character  and 
easily  understood,  and  sets  forth  in  the  plainest 
language  the  best  methods  and  most  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  telephone  industry.  It  has  280  pages 
of  specifications  and  250  pages  of  illustrations,  and 
is  gotten  up  in  a  loose-leaf  style  of  binding.  Among 
the  contents  are  specifications  for  exchange  aerial 
construction;  exchange  underground  construction; 
toll  line  construction;  substation  wiring;  material 
specifications;  material  drawings,  etc.  The  price 
of  this  book  is  $4.00  per  copy,  and  orders  may  be 
sent  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  John  B. 
Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Civil  Service  Examinations. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  competitive  examinations  for  senior  railway 
signal  engineer  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  for  a  radio  inspector,  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $1,800  to  $2,700  and  from  $1,200  to  $1,600 
a  year,  respectively.  Applicants  for  the  signal  en- 
gineer examination  should  apply  before  October  30 
to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretaries  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Boards  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Honolulu,  St. 
I  ov\s  and  Balboa  Heights  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
radio  inspector  on  November  7. 
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MR.  JEFF  W.  HAYES'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Pleiades  Club. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

There  was  a  secret  meeting  on  the  Planet  Jupiter 
at  which  were  present  only  those  known  to  be  Ameri- 
can patriots.  The  object  of  this  gathering  was  to 
confer  with  some  of  the  prehistoric  electricians  and 
scientists  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  suggestion 
relative  to  the  abatement  of  the  submarine  upon  the 
Planet  Earth.  A  number  of  these  scientific  men 
were  alchemists  and  could  convert  a  ten-pound  stone 
into  a  five-pound  chunk  of  gold,  or  an  ounce  of 
spring  water  into  a  three-carat  diamond,  and  they 
proceeded  to  get  their  heads  together  to  provide 
some  means  of  abating  the  mischief  performed  by 
the  submarines. 

"You  see,  gentlemen/'  remarked  Confucius,  "we 
have  minerals  on  the  Planet  Jupiter  which  do  not 
exist  on  Mother  Earth.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
invisible  paint,  a  coat  of  which  put  on  a  merchant 
ship  would  enable  that  vessel  to  pass  through 
a  fleet  of  submarines  without  being  detected.  I 
will  give  this  idea  and  what  I  know  about  it  myself 
to  all  alchemists  on  Jupiter,  and  perhaps  they  can 
suggest  a  formula  which  might  be  successfully 
manufactured  on  the  earth,  which,  of  course,  would 
very  easily  solve  the  vexed  problem.  This  formula 
can  be  wired  to  Mars,  telepathically,  and  in  the 
same  way  communicated  to  the  earth,  and,  knowing 
the  loyalty  of  the  person  handling  the  message, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  its  reaching  enemies 
through  an  underground  telegraph  company,  and 
their  country  would  be  busy  trying  to  ascertain 
if  there  were  no  more  ships  to  destroy. 

"My  country/'  continued  Confucius,  "has  entered 
the  war,  and  I  feel  at  liberty  in  giving  the  world 
the  benefit  of  my  advice." 

The  efist  of  the  conference  was  wired  to  the 
Planet  Mars,  where  it  was  bulletined  in  the  usual 
way,  and  later  communicated  to  the  earthly  corre- 
spondent, who  was  cautioned  to  deliver  the  idea 
personally  to  the  President.  All  of  this  goes  to 
show  some  of  the  grand  achievements  the  telegraph 
is  working  in  bringing  to  an  end  this  cruel  war. 
There  is  nobody  on  either  Mars  or  Jupiter  who 
does  not  possess  the  idea  of  progressiveness,  and 
each  one  is  daily  and  hourly  becoming  more  and 
more  educated,  and  consequently  more  efficient. 

"I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  in  the  issue 
of  Telegraph  and  Telegraph  Age  of  August  16 
concerning  efficiency/'  remarked  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. "Of  course  T  was  not  a  telegraph  operator  and 
could  not  strike  my  colleague  for  the  loan  of  a 
dollar  until  paydav.  but  I  know  how  embarrassing 
it  was  sometimes  to  have  to  refuse,  and  really  how 
unnecessarv  it  was  for  the  borrower  to  effect  such 
a  negotiation.  It  often  hampered  the  lender  and 
was  not  doing  a  kind  act  for  the  borrower." 

"Right  you  are!"  chipped  in  the  ever  present 
Boev.  "Now,  if  they'd  been  like  me  that  article 
would  never  have  been  written,  for  I  never  bor- 
rowed more  than  two  bits  at  a  time  from  anyone, 
and  I  never  did  believe  in  this  high  financiering. 


Why,  I  never  would  know  what  to  do  with  a  whole 
dollar  if  I  had  it  all  at  one  time,"  and  Bogy  sat 
down  with  a  "7  x  9  smile"  on  his  face. 

At  this  moment  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  ap- 
proached the  assemblage  and  announced  that  he 
had  a  telegram  which  he  was  about  to  send  to  Mars 
to  be  relayed  to  Mother  Earth.  "I  will  read  you 
this  message,"  said  the  professor,  "and  if  anyone 
desires  to  amend  it  in  any  way  he's  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  'It  is  my  desire  to  impress  upon  the  followers 
of  the  key  that  the  present  crisis  should  show  each 
one's  character.  It  is  very  necessary  just  now  that 
all  telegraph  men  should  be  imbued  with  patriotism, 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  These  three  qualities  are 
distinctively  American,  and  each  and  every  telegra- 
pher should  cease  from  entering  into  any  combina- 
tion which  would  portend  evil  to  his  employer. 
Anything  of  this  nature,  coming  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  unpatriotic  and  unwise  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  expression.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
American  telegrapher  will  not  do  anything  un- 
American  while  his  country  is  in  peril.'  " 

This  message  was  transmitted  to  the  Planet  Mars, 
where  it  was  transcribed  on  the  beautiful  sky  of 
that  planet,  and  immediately  communicated  to  the 
terrestrial  globe,  with  instructions  to  give  Professor 
Morse's  message  the  widest  publicity  possible. 

Moses  then  entertained  the  company  with  a  vivid 
word  picture  delineating  the  manner  in  which  he 
and  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea; 
Samson  portrayed  his  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
and  Jonah  told  of  his  experience  with  the  whale, 
all  of  which  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

Among  the  old  military  telegraphers  present  who 
saw  service  during  the  Civil  War  were:  General 
Anson  Stager,  David  Strouse,  J.  H.  Bunnell,  Milton 
F.  Adams,  G.  W.  Baxter,  S.  H.  Beckwith,  F.  T. 
Bickfort,  A.  H.  Bliss,  W.  J.  Bodell,  Captain  Samuel 
Bruch  and  several  others  who  were  prominent  in 
telegraph  circles  between  the  years  i860  and  1865 


Putting  One  Over. 

Bill  Davison  is  a  passenger  conductor  run- 
ning out  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  he  has 
served  his  company  well  for  manv  years.  Bill  was 
a  practical  joker,  and  like  all  others  of  that  bent 
of  mind,  does  not  like  retaliation.  The  dis- 
patchers on  his  road  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  Davison's  jokes,  but  there  is  always  a 
day  of  reckoning,  and  Bill's  arrived  in  time. 

One  day  T.  V.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  dispatchers, 
told  his  colleagues  of  a  plan  he  had  thought  out 
to  get  even  with  the  practical  ioker. 

"You  see,  boys,"  said  Mitchell,  "I  have  Bill 
Davison's  signature,  and  I'm  going  to  make  good 
use  of  it." 

Mitchell  then  proceeded  to  get  a  carbon  sheet 
which  he  placed  over  an  order  for  a  set  of  books, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  stylus,  very  easilv 
transferred  Mitchell's  signature  to  the  blank 
order. 

This  order  called  for  a  set  of  books  to  cost 
$54.50.  When  the  work  was  done  the  dispatchers 
complimented  Mitchell  on  his  artistic  feat,  and 
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the  order  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lishing house.  Three  weeks  later  an  automobile 
halted  in  front  of  Davison's  residence,  the  driver 
of  which  proceeded  to  unload  a  large  package  of 
books.  When  Mrs.  Davison  was  apprised  of  the 
arrival  of  the  books,  she  immediately  told  the 
agent  that  she  did  not  believe  that  her  husband 
had  ordered  them,  but  she  was  informed  that  they 
possessed  his  order  for  the  same  which  they  ex- 
hibited. Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  lady,  who, 
however,  allowed  the  books  to  be  placed  in  the 
parlor  pending  developments.  When  Bill  Da- 
vison reached  home  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  he  grew  very  indignant,  and  called  up  the 
publishing  house  by  telephone. 

"Come  up,"  he  said,  "and  show  me  my  signa- 
ture wherein  I  ordered  these  books.  If  you  can 
show  it  to  me,  I  will  take  the  books,  but  if  you 
cannot,  I  will  kick  you  into  the  next  county." 

A  half  an  hour  later  a  mild-mannered  man  rang 
the  door-bell  of  Bill  Davison's  house,  and  that 
worthy  appeared.  The  man  showed  Davison  a 
piece  of  paper  which  was  scrutinized  very  closely. 

"Yes,  that's  my  signature,  all  right,"  said  Da- 
vison, "but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  remember 
signing  the  same.  I  cannot  go  back  on  my  own 
signature,  so  will  make  you  out  a  check  for  the 
amount." 

This  was  done,  and  a  comparison  of  the  signa- 
ture on  the  check  with  that  of  the  book  order 
showed  them  to  be  identical.  This  occurrence 
took  place  some  years  ago,  and  when  Bill  Da- 
vison reads  this  story  he  will  understand  for  the 
first  time  how  the  boys  in  the  dispatcher's  office 
put  one  over  on  him. 


An  Active  Old-Timer. 

A  wonderful  old  gentleman  is  Sydney  A.  Josse- 
lyn,  who  was  born  in  Highgate,  Vt,  December  25, 
1830,  and  raised  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  migrated  to 
Heyworth,  McLain  County,  111.,  in  1856,  and  be- 
came agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  with 
which  he  remained  for  over  twenty  years  as  agent 
and  telegraph  operator. 

Mr.  Josselyn  is  the  father  of  Benage  S.  Josselyn, 
formerly  president  of  the  Portland  Railway,  Light 
&  Power  Company,  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Josselyn  is  still  at  work  as  an  ac- 
countant in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  Portland  Rail- 
way, Light  &  Power  Company  at  Portland  and  ex- 
pects to  round  out  at  least  one  hundred  years  and 
keep  at  work  all  the  time. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Postal. 

A  new  office  will  be  opened  about  October  20  at 
262  Thirty^ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  take  care 
of  the  growing  business  in  the  Bush  Terminal  sec- 
tion. Up-to-date  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities 
will  be  installed  and  Manager  F.  G.  Payne  of 
Brooklyn  is  looking  forward  to  big  returns.  The 
office  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  J. 
Finnegan,  now  in  charge  of  the  453  Fifth  Avenue 
office. 


Jos.  J.  McCauley,  formerly  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  city  manager,  and  now  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Signal  Reserve  Corps,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

Geo.  C.  Gute  is  substituting  for  G.  E.  Palmer, 
chief  operator,  who  is  absent  on  his  vacation  and 
who  will  not  return  to  his  office  until  the  end  oi 
October.  Mr.  Palmer  will  spend  his  holiday  with 
his  father,  who  lives  on  a  farm  at  Belchertown, 
Mass. 

Miss  C.  G.  Ekstrand  has  been  transferred  from 
the  position  of  assistant  chief  operator  in  charge 
of  the  telephone  bureau  to  that  of  force  chief  ot 
the  automatic  department.  Miss  F.  E.  Keegan  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Ekstrand  as  assistant  chief  operator  in 
charge  of  the  telephone  bureau. 

L.  Smearer,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  automatic 
department,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
Cable  Office,  16  Broad  Street,  as  assistant  chief 
operator,  succeeding  F.  C.  Bachop,  promoted  to 
senior  supervisor  of  the  trunk  division  on  the  early 
night  force  in  the  main  office. 

E.  G.  Rixon,  of  the  automatic  department,  has 
also  been  transferred  to  the  Central  Cable  Office 
as  multiplex  attendant. 

J.  A.  Berry,  cashier,  has  moved  his  department 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  floor,  where  he 
has  larger  quarters.  The  space  is  occupied  by  the 
cashiers,  collection  and  credit  departments,  and  the 
money  transfer  agents.  The  New  York  Telegra- 
phers' Aid  Society,  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life 
Insurance  Association  and  the  Serial  Building  Loan 
and  Savings  Institution  are  also  located  on  this 
floor. 

S.  B.  Haig,  division  traffic  superintendent,  will 
occupy  the  space  vacated  by  Mr.  Berry  on  the 
eleventh  floor,  and  the  space  vacated  by  Mr.  Haig's 
department  will  be  taken  up  by  the  automatic  school 
and  employment  bureau.  The  room  vacated  by  the 
money  transfer  will  be  absorbed  by  the  telephone 
school. 

D.  A.  Summers,  wire  chief  in  the  plant  depart* 
ment,  who  recently  came  to  this  office  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  died  September  27. 

At  the  theatre  party  given  by  the  Western  Union 
Educational  Society  at  the  Orpheum  Theatre, 
Brooklyn,  October  4,  the  trophy  recently  won  by 
the  Service  Department  Baseball  Club  was  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre.  The  trophy 
consists  of  an  ebony  mounted  base  on  a  silver  sub- 
base.  On  top  of  the  ebony  base  is  a  silver  plate 
with  three  miniature  baseball  bats  crossed.  In  the 
opening  formed  by  the  crossed  bats  is  a  full  size 
silver  baseball,  and  the  trophy  is  engraved  "West- 
ern Union  Educational  Society  Baseball  Champion- 
ship, 1917,  Won  by  Service  Department."  On  a 
shield  mounted  on  the  ebony  base  around  the  silver 
sub-base  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  players 
making  up  the  Service  Department  team.  The 
trophy  will  be  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  Ser- 
vice Department  of  this  office. 
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Boston  Western  Union. 

On  September  2  the  Western  Union  opened  its 
office  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  in  readiness 
for  the  first  contingent  of  drafted  men,  which  ar- 
rived a  few  days  later.  The  problems  of  traffic 
organization  in  a  new  city  of  50,000  people,  with 
no  city  directory,  and  where  no  one  seems  to  know 
anyone  else,  were  given  to  District  Cable  Manager 
Lister,  of  Boston,  for  solution.  Mr.  Dana  H.  Rus- 
sell, recently  returned  to  the  Western  Union  service 
after  a  three-year  stay  in  Brazil,  acted  as  his  chief 
assistant,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  office. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

Geo.  E.  Delaronde,  an  old  employe  of  this  office 
for  many  years  in  the  Indiana  division,  died  Sep- 
tember 27. 


Ownership  Statement 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circula- 
tion, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  published 
1st  and  16th  days  of  each  month  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  October  1.  1917. 
State  of  New  York,  I  ss< 
County  of  New  York,  f 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Thomas  R. 
Taltavall,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  editor  of  Telegraph  an"d 
Telephone  Age  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are 

Publisher,  John  B.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Editor,  Thomas  R.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

John  B.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Thomas  R.  Taltavall,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming-  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

Thomas  R.  Taltavall,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  ot 
September,  1917. 
[seal]  Joseph  R.  Frith, 

Notary  Public  Kings  County  No.  47. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County  No.  124. 
Kings  County  Register's  No.  8047. 
New  York  County  Register's  No.  8127. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1918. 


Maver's  American  Telegraphy. — Owing  to  the 
largely  increased  cost  of  production,  the  publishers 
of  Maver's  "American  Telegraphy"  have  announced 
that  the  price  of  the  book  has  been  set  at  $6.00  per 
copy.  This  book  consists  of  700  pages  (gyi  by  6y2 
inches)  and  has  544  diagrams.  The  work  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  John  B.  Talta- 
vall, publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


BECOME  A  MASTER  OF  ELECTRICITY 

This  busy  world  needs  practical  men,  not  theorists.  The 
men  occupying  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in 
business  today  are  truly  practical  men. 

Young  men  who  learn  the  electrical  trades  in  the  school  of 
practice  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  acquiring  fame 
and  honor  than  the  one  who  drifts  along  without  any  aim. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  fits  men  to  become  masters 
in  the  electrical  trade,  and  the  instruction  and  knowledge  thus 
acquired  leads  them  to  higher  ambitions.  The  way  to  learn 
the  electrical  trades  is  by  doing  the  actual  work  systematically, 
and  this  is  the  method  followed  by  the  New  York  Electrical 
School. 

Send  for  printed  matter  telling  how  the  work  is  carried 
on.    You  will  become  interested. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  1 7th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


OVER  3.500  DEPOSITORS 
Have  you  an  account  in  the  SERIAL?    "Keep  ahead  of 
the  game  by  saving  a  little  constantly  and  regularly.'* 

33d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
President,  -    -    Thos.   W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary  -    •    Edwin    F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  -  -  $1,250,000 
Reserve  Fund  ....  $35,000 


Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 


OFFICES 

WMtirn  Union  Building,  If  Dey  Street,  9  a.  m.  to  Sp.m. 
Postal  Buildin*,  2S3  Broadway ,  Room  1030,  £30  to  430  p*m., 

Fridays,  and  each  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolephone  Building,  24  Walker  Street.  Room  1129.  Dally 

9  a.  m*  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturday*  I  p.  m. 
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Recommending  Self  for  Advancement 

A  novel  experiment  is  being  tried  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  with  a  view  to  securing  candidates  for  ad- 
vancement to  higher  positions  in  its  service.  Em- 
ployes are  asked  to  write  to  their  superintendents 
stating  their  desires  as  regards  positions  they  would 
like  to  fill,  giving  their  past  records.  Telegraph 
operators  and  others  connected  with  the  telegraph 
service  come  within  the  scope  of  the  invitation,  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  some  generous  letter-writing, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  man  in  the  service, 
in  any  capacity,  is  content  to  stay  where  he  is. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  believe  that  he  has  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  fill  higher  positions  than 
the  one  he  now  occupies,  but  whether  he  has,  or 
not,  will  have  to  be  proved  before  he  can  hope  to 
realize  his  ambitions. 

This  invitation  to  employes  is  based  on  a 
sound  principle.  No  man  will  apply  for  a  better 
position  unless  he  feels  certain  that  he  can  fill  it. 


and  he  will  think  well  before  he  recommends  him- 
self for  advancement.  It  will  encourage  men  to 
study  and  fit  themselves  for  greater  responsibilities. 


Take  Time  for  Self-Improvement. 

Someone  has  said  that  youth  is  the  best  time  for 
improvement,  but  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  all 
youths  do  not  appreciate  this  important  reality.  The 
telegraph  service  has  within  its  fold  youths  of  both 
sexes  and  if  they  but  knew  it  the  present  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  their  lives  to  build  up  a 
future  name  for  themselves.  Study  is  the  secret — 
not  necessarily  all  study,  but  some  study.  Constant 
study  is  not  advocated,  but  some  study  ought  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  young  man  just 
as  much  as  eating,  sleeping  and  enjoyment. 

A  portion  of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to 
earnest  study,  and  while  one  is  .thus  improving  his 
opportunities  he  is  at  the  same  time  making  life, 
on  the  whole,  more  enjoyable.  There  is  nothing 
more  promotive  of  confidence  in  self,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  that  the  knowledge  that  one  is  im- 
proving his  mind  as  well  as  enjoying  the  passing 
pleasures. 


Second  Liberty  Loan. 

The  second  Liberty  Loan  is  now  offered  for  pub- 
lic subscription.  The  amount  of  this  loan  is  a  min- 
imum of  $3,000,000,000  in  government  bonds  of  $50 
and  multiples  thereof.  In  case  the  loan  is  over- 
subscribed the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reserves 
the  right  to  issue  bonds  up  to  one-half  of  such 
over-subscription. 

They  are  government  bonds  in  the  form  of  en- 
graved certificates  bearing  the  promise  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
full,  with  interest  at  maturity. 

Liberty  bonds  are  as  safe  as  the  United  States. 

Interest :  4  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  May 
15  and  November  15. 

Denomination :    $50  and  multiples  thereof. 

Conversion :  If  during  the  war  the  government 
s^all  issue  another  series  of  bonds  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  the  holders  of  this  issue  may  exchange 
them  for  bonds  of  the  same  maturity  as  this  issue 
but  bearing  the  higher  rate.  (Failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  privilege,  should  it  arise  within  the 
time  set  for  exchange,  will  result  in  the  termination 
of  this  privilege,  though  again  thereafter  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  a  higher  rate  than  4  per  cent 
be  issued.) 

Maturity :  The  bonds  will  be  paid  off  on  No- 
vember 15,  1942;  but  the  government  has  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  off  the  issue,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at 
par  and  accrued  interest,  on  and  after  November 
15-  J927. 

Exemption :  Exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest from  all  national,  state  and  local  taxation, 

except,  (a)  estate  or  inheritance  taxes,  and  (b) 
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graduated  additional  income  taxes,  commonly 
known  as  sur-taxes,  and  excess  profits  and  war 
profit  taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States.  Inter- 
est on  an  amount  of  bonds  the  principal  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $5,000  owned  by  any  individual, 
partnership  or  corporation  is  exempt  from  the  tax- 
es provided  for  in  clause  (b). 

Delivery:  About  October  10,  1917,  a  supply  of 
these  new  bonds  will  be  ready  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery to  subscribers,  in  amounts  not#  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000  to  any  one  subscriber,  provided  payment  there- 
for is  made  in  full.  All  bonds  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  on  or  before  January  15,  1918. 

Apply  to  any  bank,  trust  company,  department 
store  or  bond  house.  Application  blanks  may  be 
had  at  these  places,  of  any  Liberty  Loan  Commit- 
tee, and  through  many  other  agencies. 

No  commission  or  fee  of  any  kind,  is  charged  by 
any  agency. 

Partial  payments  are  required  as  follows : 
2%  with  application 

18%  November  15,  1917 

40%  December  15,  19 17 

40%  January  15,  1918 

You  may  buy  any  amount  up  to  $1,000  and  make 
full  payment  at  once,  receiving  your  bond  immedi- 
ately, or  full  payment  may  be  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 15  or  December  15. 

A  partial  payment  plan  has  been  adopted  by  many 
banks.  You  may  buy  a  $50.00  Liberty  Bond  at 
$1.00  down  and  $1.00  a  week.  Details  may  be  had 
of  your  bank,  employer  or  any  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  1 8. 

1,240,257.  Telephone  System.  To  F.  N.  Reeves 
and  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,240,306.  Telegraphy.  To  W.  M.  Bruce, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

1,240,418.  Telephone  System.  To  L.  C.  By- 
grave,  London,  England. 

1,240,659.  Telephone  Mouthpiece.  To  W.  Booth, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  25 

1,240,974.  Telephone  Wall  Set.  To.  W.  W. 
Henry,  Atlantic,  Mass. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  2. 

1,241,565.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Radio- 
signaling.   To  H.  Shoemaker,  New  York. 

1,241.02;.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen.  New  York. 

1,241,731.  Telephone  Mouthpiece.  To.  J.  F. 
Havlena,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1,241,926.  Insulation  of  Condensers  for  Tele- 
phone Circuits.  To  C.  Cordes,  Magdeburg,  Ger- 
many. 

1,242,008  and  1,242,010.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.    To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,242,051.  Combined  Telegraph  Key  and  Spring 
Jack  Switch.   To  C.  B.  Scollard,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  9. 

1,242,164.  Semi-Automatic  Telephone  System. 
To  E.  D.  Fales,  Chicago,  111. 


1,242,338.  Telephone  System.  To  H.  M.  Faris, 
Chicago,  111. 

1,242,374.  Automatic  Trunking  System.  To 
E.  A.  Reinke,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,242,384.  Automatic  Telephone  System*.  To 
A.  B.  Sperry,  New  York. 

1,242,458.  Automatic  Party  Line  Telephone  Sys- 
tem.   To  F.  Lubberger,  Chicago,  111. 

1,242,470.  Telegraph  Key.  To  J.  G.  Peterson 
and  O.  H.  Huebel,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1,242,655.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,242,672.  Telephone  Equipment.  To  C.  A.  Fin- 
ley,  New  York. 


Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  October  29: 


American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  114 

Mackay  Companies  7S~77 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  59-62 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$5.oo)    2% 

Western  Union    89 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Stephen  Berry,  publisher  of  the  Masonic 
Token,  at  Portland  Me.,  is  a  forty-niner  of  the  tele- 
graph, having  entered  the  service  in  1846.  His 
paper  is  full  of  interesting  matter  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gulick,  an  old-time  and  military 
telegrapher,  living  in  retirement  at  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  after  a  visit  of  several  months  spent 
in  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  has  returned  to  his 
Vermont  home  for  the  winter. 

•  Mr.  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  who  had  recently  undergone 
an  operation  in  the  hospital  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  sufficiently  restored  to  health  as  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  has  again 
resumed  business  activity  with  his  old-time  vigor. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey,  an  old-time  telegrapher, 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  various  well 
known  magazines,  has  purchased  the  old  Stewart 
Building  at  Broadway,  Reade  and  Chambers  Streets, 
New  York,  which  he  will  use  as  the  home  of  his 
publications. 

Professor  W.  S.  Franklin,  for  many  years 
professor  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering  at 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  author  of 
many  textbooks  on  electrical  engineering,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  special  teacher  and  lecturer 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston. 

Mr.  Samuel  Reese,  of  Cleveland,  Term.,  a 
veteran  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph 
Corps,  met  with  a  serious  accident  recently  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  riding  had  a  collision, 
throwing  Mr.  Reese  out  and  breaking  his  left  leg. 
He  is  now  in  a  sanitarium  in  Tennessee  recovering, 
but  is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Major  C.  P.  Bruch,  vice-president  of  this  com- 
pany, New  York,  left  for  Pittsburgh  on  October  29 
on  company  business.  He  will  stop  at  Washington 
on  his  return,  in  the  interests  of  the  government, 
and  expects  to  be  absent  from  his  office  about  a  week. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ribble,  general  superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  an  inspec- 
tion trip  through  the  first  district. 

General  Superintendent  A.  B.  Richards,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  completed  an  inspection  trip 
through  the  third  district,  accompanied  by  Superin- 
tendent V.  V.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shaw,  division  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Pacific  Division.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  made  an 
inspection  trip  through  his  division  recently.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  being  made  to  handle  the 
increasing  business. 

Mr.  John  Nering,  manager  at  Chicago,  has  re- 
turned from  a  vacation  spent  at  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Foote,  manager  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  office,  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gingrich,  chief  operator  of  the  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  office  for  many  years  past,  has  resigned 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  presidency  of  The 
Modern  Textile  Company,  manufacturers  of  under- 
wear for  women  and  children,  which  he  organized 
and  developed.  Mr.  Gingrich,  who  is  an  old  Postal 
employe,  has  the  well  wishes  of  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Reese  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  S.  H.  Mudge, 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

No  Magnetic  Club  Dinner. — The  usual  fall 
dinner  of  the  Magnetic  Club  will  not  take  place 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions  due 
to  the  war. 

Managers  Appointed. — T.  P.  Adams  at  Millen, 
Ga. ;  Gerald  Chapman,  Monroe,  Mich. ;  E.  M.  An- 
drews, Clinton.  111. ;  James  Smith.  Grand  Island, 
Neb. ;  Frank  G.  LeDuke,  Kingman,  Ariz. ;  F.  W. 
McKechnie,  Eugene,  Ore. ;  T.  A.  Rose,  Chico,  Cal. ; 
J.  E.  Fogarty,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Parker, 
Salisbury,  Md. ;  Louis  Miles,  Newton,  Iowa;  E.  H. 
Kevser,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  W.  E.  CrQzier,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

Liberty  Loan  Booths  for  the  sale  of  second 
Liberty  Loan  bonds  have  been  placed  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  main  offices  of  the  Postal  Telegraph jCabIe 
Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 


The  Railroad  Problem. 

Mr.  William  W.  Cook,  general  counsel  of  The 
Mackay  Companies,  New  York,  has  issued  a  36- 
pag-e  pamphlet  entitled:  "A  Proposed  Solution  of 
the  Railroad  Problem. "  Mr.  Cook  has  for  ten  years 
advocated  government  control  of  railroads  with- 
out government  ownership,  but  with  government 
financing.  "The  same  fundamental  idea,"  he  says, 
"has  now  been  adopted  as  a  war  measure  in  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  and  soon  will  be  in  the  United 
States." 

After  discussing  the  subject  at  length  he  con- 


cludes with  the  statement  that  he  believes  his  plan 
would  accomplish  all  of  the  advantages  and  avoid 
all  of  the  disadvantages  of  government  ownership. 


Major  Chas.  P.  Bruch  of  the  Signal  Corps  Re- 
serve, U.  S.  Army,  vice-president  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-committee  on  telegraphs  and  tele- 


phones of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  best  known  men  in  the 
telegraph  service,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  in 
telegraph  affairs  is  helping  the  Government  very 
effectively.  Major  Bruch  is  also  president  of  the 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 


Heavy  Tax  on  Telegrams  and  on  Telephone 
Conversations. 

The  war  income  tax  bill  which  takes  effect  No- 
vember 1  places  a  tax  of  five  cents  upon  each  tele- 
graph, telephone  or  radio,  dispatch,  message  or  con- 
versation, which  originates  within  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  transmission  of  which  a  charge  of 
fifteen  cents  or  more  is  imposed.  The  tax  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  person,  corporation,  partnership  or 
association  paying  for  the  services  or  facilities  ren- 
dered. 

This  is  the  highest,  tax  ever  imposed  on  telegrams 
and  telephone  conversations  in  this  country.  A  tele- 
gram costing  twenty  cents  will  hereafter  cost  the 
sender  twenty-five  cents,  and  a  message  costing 
$1.00  at  the  regular  rate  will  be  $1.05.  The  low 
priced  business  will  therefore  cost  more  proportion- 
ately. The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  telephone 
conversations.   


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  offices. 

Messrs.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president;  Lewis 
McKisick,  assistant  to  the  president;  J.  C.  Willever, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  commercial,  and  W.  N. 
Fashbaugh,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  are 
absent  on  a  business  trip  to  the  principal  Pacific 
Coast  points.  Air.  W.  C.  Merly  accompanies  the 
party  as  secretary. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Atkins,  vice-president,  has  re- 
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turned  from  his  annual  holiday,  which  he  passed  in 
touring  the  nearby  states  by  automobile. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Cowardin,  formerly  and  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  service  at  Denver,  Col., 
but  for  the  past  two  years  wire  chief  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  been  appointed  division  wire  chief 
for  the  Mountain  Division  with  headquarters  at 
Denver. 

Mr.  Louis  Caspar,  traffic  supervisor  attached  to 
the  office  of  Vice-President  Fashbaugh,  New  York, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  trip  of  several 
months  extending  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Porter  E.  Ramsey  was  recently  appointed 
district  plant  superintendent  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
districts  of  the  Southern  Division.  He  is  a  native 
of  Tennessee  and  has  been  in  the  Western  Union 
service  since  1900. 

Mr.  V.  F.  Hogg,  manager  of  the  La  Junta,  Col., 
office,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  office,  relieving  Mr.  L.  L.  Leech. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Slingerland,  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  in  Pacific  Coast  cities,  but  for  th«? 
previous  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands,  during  the  past  two 
years  of  which  time  he  acted  as  postoffice  inspector 
in  a  district  comprising  several  provinces,  recently 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  is  now  wire 
chief  of  the  Ashland,  Ore.,  office  of  this  company. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Crane,  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  office, 
has  been  appointed  district  commercial  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Jacoby,  president,  and  R.  C. 
Baker,  general  superintendent,  Controlled  Com- 
panies of  American  District  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York,  are  on  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Another  Special  Payment. — This  company  will 
make  another  special  payment  to  its  employes  on  or 
about  January  1,  1918. 

Plant  Department  Changes. — The  second  dis- 
trict of  the  plant  department  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion, which  comprises  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama,  has  been  abolished,  and  consolidated 
with  the  division  plant  superintendent's  office  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Earnings  Report  for  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  191 6  and  191 7  (month  of  September, 
1917,  estimated)  is  as  follows: 

1917  1916 
Total  Revenues   $57,320,203  $45,789,770 

Maintenance  Repairs,  and 
Reserved  for  Deprecia- 
tion  $  7487P37  $  6,194,417 

*Other  Operating  Expens- 
es,  including   Rent  of 

Leased  Lines  and  Taxes  38,233,855  29,186,663 

Total  Expenses  $45,720,892  $35,381,080 

Balance  $11,509,311  $10,408,690 

Deduct  Interest  on  Bonded 

Debt    998,887  998,887 

Net  Income   $10,600,424   $  9,409,803 


Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Werth,  treasurer  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  navy  at  San  Francisco  as 
yeoman.  Mr.  Werth  is  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  this  company  as  check 
boy  in  1907,  advanced  to  clerkship  in  the  auditor's 
office  in  1910,  and  was  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  191 5.  During  his  employment  in  the  audi- 
tor's office  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Texas  bar  in  1914.  The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Werth  are  sincere  in  their  wishes  that  he  may  go 
far  in  his  new  line  and  return  without  a  scratch. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Smith  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of 
the  company,  vice  Mr.  Werth.  Mr.  Smith  entered 
the  service  of  the  company  in  December,  191 3,  as 
operator  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  advanced  to  the  man- 
agership of  that  office  in  March,  191 4,  and  was 
transferred  to  Alexandria,  La.,  in  December,  191 5. 
Mr.  Smith's  record  as  manager  at  Alexandria,  La., 
and  some  special  relief  duties  given  him  to  perform, 
brought  him  into  the  limelight,  with  these  results. 


THE  CABLE. 

Legal  Time  has  been  restored  in  Russia  and 
Portugal. 

Cable  Restored. — The  Menado  cable  has  been 
restored,  thus  reestablishing  communication  with 
the  provinces  of  Menado  and  Ternate,  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Mr.  D.  A.  McLaine,  superintendent  of  the  Bay 
Roberts,  N.  F.,  cable  station  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  has  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice on  a  pension.  He  has  been  identified  with  this 
company  since  1881. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Jones,  acting  superintendent,  who  was 
previously  the  assistant  at  Bay  Roberts,  succeeds 
Mr.  McLaine  as  superintendent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey,  formerly  supervisor  at  the  Bay 
Roberts  station,  succeeds  Mr.  Jones  as  assistant 
superintendent.   

CANADIAN  NOTES. 

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

Mr.  A._E.  Holmes  has  been  appointed  chief  op- 
erator of  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  succeed  A.  D.  Campbell, 
deceased.   

CANADIAN  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  J.  McMillan,  manager  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  Telegraph,  Montreal,  has  re- 
turned from  a  rest  at  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  and 
Lake  Edward,  Que.,  and  is  now  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Camp,  assistant  manager,  has  returned 
to  duty  from  Sharbot  Lake,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
well  earned  rest. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  traffic. 
Eastern  Lines,  is  at  present  acting  superintendent, 
Atlantic  Division,  during  the  absence  on  sick  leave 
of  A.  C.  Fraser. 

Superintendent  W.  D.  Neil,  Montreal,  has  re- 
turned from  his  holiday,  during  which  J.  Mitchell, 
inspector,  was  acting  superintendent. 


•Includes  proportion  of  special  payments  to  employes  for  1917. 
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Mr.  A.  McKenzie,  who  has  been  telegraph  agent 
for  this  company  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  has  resigned  on  account  *of  ill 
health,  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Troyer,  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Troyer  for  some  time  past  has  been 
press  operator  for  the  company  in  the  Toronto 
News  office.  

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Tiieo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Eastern  States  Agricultural  Exposi- 
tion Association  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass.    He  is  vice-president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Du  Bois,  comptroller  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  New  York,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
national  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
comptroller  of  that  organization. 

George  V.  Leverett,  aged  seventy-three  years, 
former  general  counsel  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  died  in  Boston,  October  19. 
Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president,  and  other  officials  of 
the  company  attended  the  funeral,  which  took  place 
October  22. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Field,  president  of  the  Mountain  States 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Denver,  Col., 
was  married  on  September  25  to  Miss  Anna  J. 
Henry.  Miss  Henry  had  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Field  in  the  telephone  business  since  1883.  Follow- 
ing the  ceremony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  made  a  six 
weeks'  visit  to  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Atlantic  City. 

Loan  Subscription. — The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  associated  com- 
panies have  subscribed  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  the 
second  Liberty  Loan  bonds  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  employes. 


Memorial  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  memorial  erected  in  honor  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  his  invention  of  the  telephone  in 
Brantford,  Ont.,  in  1874,  was  unveiled  in  that  city 
October  24,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.  Doctor  Bell  was  present  and 
took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail, 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  had  been  invited,  but  sent  his  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  Bell  telephone  in- 
terests were  represented  by  other  gentlemen,  how- 
ever. 

The  memorial  cost  over  $25,000,  while  the  total 
outlay  for  the  grounds  and  Bell  homestead,  dedi- 
cated as  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Gardens,  rep- 
resent a  cost  of  $65,000. 


Colonel  J.  J.  Carty. 

J.  J.  Carty,  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Company,  and  lately  appoint- 
ed senior  major  of  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps,  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Wilson  a  colonel  in  the 
Signal  Corps  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  to  rank  as  such  from  August  15. 


Bell  Telephone  System  Report 

The  earnings  report  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  for  eight  months  endmg 
August  31,  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  shows  total  operating  revenues  for  this  year, 
$194,337,712,  as  against  $171,608,490  last  year; 
total  operating  expenses,  $133,520,263  and  $113,- 
568,419;  net  operating  revenues,  $60,817449  and 
$58,040,071;  surplus  earnings,  $11,433,608  and 
$14445,051. 

Earnings  Report 

The  earnings  report  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  for  nine  months  ending 
September  30,  shows : 

1916  1917 

Total  earnings  $37,674,526.24  $42,338,883.28 

Expenses    4,180,119.62  5,462,772.13 

Net  earnings  $33,494,406.62  $36,876,111.16 

Deduct  interest   4,771,846.90  7,993,363-10 

Balance  $28,722,559.72  $28,882,748.06 

Dividends  paid  23,241,252.16  23,769,253.98 

Balance    $5,481,307.56  $5,H3494.°8 


American  Telephone  Line  at  the  Front 

The  first  American  long-distance  telephone  line 
in  France  has  been  completed  by  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  connects  General  Pershing's 
headquarters  with  the  farthest  billets  and  camps, 
and  branches  radiate  to  other  villages.  It  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  all  the  existing  lines. 


United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association. 

It  is  proposed  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  from  December  11,  12,  13  and 
14  until  some  time  next  June.  There  is  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  postponement  on  the  part 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  independent  service. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  George  S.  De  Sousa,  traffic  manager,  San 
Francisco,  visited  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  recently,  being  absent  from  his  office  one  week. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  general  superintendent, 
spent  his  vacation  across  the  water — in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Everett,  assistant  engineer,  used  up  his 
vacation  fishing  and  clamming  on  Cape  Cod. 

Miss  Katherine  Hoffman,  secretary  to  the  comp- 
troller, has  resigned  after  five  years'  service,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Raldwin. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hayes  succeeds  Mr.  Lee  Lemon  as 
purchasing  agent,  Mr.  Lemon  having  been  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Kennedy,  of  the  dictation  depart- 
ment, was  presented  with  a  handsome  dinner  set 
of  ninety  pieces  by  her  office  associates  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  marriage. 
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Misses  Kennelly  and  Wishart  have  returned  from 
their  vacations. 


Liberty  Bond  Memorial  for  Lost  Operator. 

A  Liberty  Bond  memorial  to  Herbert  F.  Watson, 
the  radio  operator  who  was  lost  on  the  United 
States  transport  "Antilles,"  has  been  planned  at 
the  Farm  and  Trades  School  on  Thompson's  Island, 
in  Boston  Harbor,  from  which  Watson  was  gradu- 
ated. The  pupils  of  the  school  will  contribute 
loward  a  bond. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Robert  6.  Callum. 

^Robert  G.  Callum,  aged  sixty-three  years,  man- 
ager of  the  Mutual  District  Messenger  Company  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  one  of  the  best  known  tele- 
graph officials  in  the  capital,  died  from  the  effects 
•of  an  operation,  October  22.  Mr.  Callum,  who  was 
;a  native  of  Danville,  Va.,  was  identified  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  over  forty- 
'five  years,  beginning  as  a  messenger  in  his  native 
town.  He  soon  became  an  expert  telegrapher,  re- 
moving to  W  ashington  in  1881,  where  he  had  since 
resided.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  burglar  alarm 
clock  used  by  the  Mutual  District  Messenger  Com- 
pany, and  which  protects  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. He  is  survived  by  two  brothers  and  one  son, 
the  latter  Preston  D.  Callum,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  until  about  two  months  ago,  when 
he  joined  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort 
Myers,  Va.  The  pallbearers  were  H.  F.  Taff, 
C.  C.  Mothershead,  G.  Simpson,  Chas.  King,  E.  J. 
Fuller  and  D.  F.  Brown. 

C.  E.  Wagner,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  a  member 
of  the  telegraph  bureau  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  died  in  Brooklyn,  October  22. 

Joseph  T.  Cook,  aged  forty-seven,  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  department  of  Post 
&  Flagg,  stock  brokers,  New  York,  died  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  October  5. 

Melvin  E.  Bradbury,  aged  twenty-one  years,  a 
former  telegrapher  of  Boston,  was  a  victim  of  the 
sinking  of  the  United  States  transport  "Antilles." 
He  served  in  a  regiment  on  the  Mexican  border  and 
was  transferred  to  the  hospital  service  in  France. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  when  he  was  lost. 

Eben  E.  Eastman,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  night 
•chief  operator  at  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  several  years  ago,  died  in  South  Port- 
land, Me.,  October  14.  He  had  been  in  the  Western 
Union  service  forty-seven  years,  and  went  to  Port- 
land in  1 88 1.  Mr.  Eastman  owned  a  fruit  grove 
on  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the  West  Indies. 

John  L.  Fuller,  aged  seventy  years,  manager 
of  the  North  American  Telegraph  Company  at  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  died  in  that  city  September  23.  He 
opened  the  Duluth  office  in  1887  and  continued  as 
manager  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  northern  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, both  as  a  pioneer  and  through  his  business 
associations. 

T.  R.  McNell,  aged  ninety-four  years,  proprietor 
•of  the  well  known  Smith  &  McNell  restaurant  in 


New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
October  12.  Smith  &  McNeil's  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  popular  hotels  and  eating  places 
in  the  country  and  was  liberally  patronized  by 
telegraphers  .  Mr.  McNell  was  a  well  known  fig- 
ure to  the  patrons  of  the  restaurant.  He  moved 
about  the  place  with  the  waiters  removing  soiled 
dishes  and  slicking  up  the  tables.  It  is  stated  that 
he  kept  no  running  accounts,  but  paid  cash  for  every- 
thing on  delivery.  Owing  to  Mr.  McNeil's  ad- 
vanced age  he  passed  the  business  into  other  hands, 
but  the  new  proprietors  could  not  make  a  success 
of  it  and  it  was  closed  two  or  three  years  ago.  Mr. 
McNell  was  reputed  to  have  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  He  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  had 
a  striking  figure.  He  was  tall  and  slender  and 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  had  a  kindly  face  and  was 
known  to  thousands  of  members  of  the  telegraph 
profession.   

Not  Responsible. — According  to  a  recent  ruling 
by  Justice  Ross  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  telegraph  com- 
pany cannot  be  held  responsible  for  loss  of  money 
paid  out  on  a  money  transfer  order  obtained  by 
fraud.   

National  Electrical  Code. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  electrical  committee  of  the  National  Electric 
Fire  Protection  Association  in  New  York,  October 
23  and  24,  the  committee  on  grounding  made  a  sup- 
plementary report,  which  was  adopted  after  several 
changes  were  made.  Chairman  F.  E.  Cabot,  who 
has  presided  for  about  twenty-five  years,  announced 
his  resignation.    No  successor  has  been  named  yet. 


Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Electric  Light 
in  New  York. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  in  New  York  was  com- 
memorated October  18  by  the  dedication  of  a 
bronze  tablet  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of 
the  original  Edison  generating  station  at  257  Pearl 
Street,  New  York.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  electrical  exposition  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace. 

The  Pearl  Street  station  began  operation  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1882,  according  to  plans  conceived  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison.  The  tablet 
is  erected  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  and  the  New  York  Edison 
Company. 


Delay  in  Delivery  of  Message. — The  third 
district  court  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  recently  dis- 
missed a  suit  for  $5,000  against  one  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  for  alleged  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  a  message. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards,  division  traffic  superintendent 
Chicago,  111.,  in  renewing  his  subscription  for  an- 
other year  writes:  "I  am  sure  that  many  friends 
are  glad  to  congratulate  you  on  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  your  continued  publication  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age.  Count  me  among  those  who 
hope  to  extend  solicitations  on  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary." 
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Comets. 

BY  JOSEPH  HURLEY. 

[In  our  issue  for  September  1  appeared  an  article  by 
Thomas  Boyle,  under  the  title.  "The  Life  of  Joseph 
,  E  Hurley,  Telegrapher,  Humorist  and  Gentleman 
Hobo,"  which  has  aroused  much  interest  and  revived 
many  reminiscences  of  that  erratic  and  versatile  genius 
Hurley  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  had  such  a  command 
of  English  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  contribute 
to  this  paper  his  observations  and  opinions  of  things 
and  events.  In  his  time  he  was  easily  the  foremost 
writer  of  telegraphic  literature  which  he  made  radiant 
with  native  humor. 

Many  requests  have  been  made  to  reproduce  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  present  generation  some  of  Mr.  Hurley  s 
stories.  The  one  on  "Comets,"  which  was 'written ^  for 
Tf/egraph  Age  and  printed  in  its  issue  of  April  1,  IK*, 
is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Hurley's  literary  style.  It 
is  intensely  interesting  and  we  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reprint  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  present-day 
readers.] 

In  a  Western  telegraph  office  where  I  played  a 
short  engagement  of  one  consecutive  month,  the 
chief  operator  was  very  popular.  His  assistant 
was  not  so  well  liked.  A  reformed  drinking  man 
himself,  he  was  very  severe  on  others  who  were 
less  fortunate.  Whenever  he  saw  some  poor  fellow 
struggling  against  his  failing  and  trying  to  skip  his 
periodicals,  he  would  pat  him  on  the  back  encourag- 
ingly and  say,  "You'll  break  out  soon,  now/'  "You 
are  past  due,"  etc. 

One  morning  word  came  that  this  prophet  was 
sick  abed  and  would  not  be  down  that  day.  The 
message  was  sent  from  a  branch  office  three  miles 
from  his  residence.  About  noon  he  stumbled  into 
the  operating  room  with  cigar  ashes  on  his  hat,  no 
necktie  or  vest,  and  hardly  anything  else  on  but  a 
jag.  He  moved  around  the  room  quietly  trying  to 
borrow  five  dollars  and  got  a  dime.  Only  half  of 
the  switch  plugs  had  numbered  tags  on  them ;  the 
other  half  the  assistant  kept  in  his  head,  conse- 
quently business  was  temporarily  suspended  while 
he  was  mixing  up  the  switch  for  the  chief.  The 
latter  requested  him  several  times  to  go  home  and 
take  a  balance  on  himself,  at  last  carrying  out  the 
suggestion  by  walking  down  the  elevator  with  him. 
Next  day,  when  he  felt  better,  this  entry  was  dis- 
covered in  the  log  book:  "Very  busy;  assistant 
chief  drunk  today,"  which  led  to  the  following 
conversation : 

A.  C.  O.—  'What  does  this  mean?" 

C.  O.— "What  it  says.   Ain't  it  so?" 

A.  C.  O. — "Yes ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pub- 
lish it." 

C.  O. — "If  it  is  so  it  must  stand." 

Thereafter  the  relations  between  the  two  men  be- 
came very  much  strained.  If  the  chief  was  at  the 
switch  and  the  other  man  came  there  the  former 
would  turn  aside  and  begin  monkeying  with  the 
galvanometer,  and  if  vice  versa  the  assistant  would 
think  of  some  stuff  about  wires  and  rush  off  and 
pretend  to  book  it.  The  operators  could  see  them 
playing  horse  and  were  amused.  I  knew  the  as- 
sistant contemplated  something  very,  very  funny, 
because  I  caught  him  on  two  occasions  laughing 
while  chasing  bugs  off  a  quad.  When  his  nerve  had 
returned  he  put  down  this  entry :  "Very  dull ;  chief 
has  been  sober  today,"  and  another  colloquy  was 
overheard : 


C.  O.— 4 What's  this  about?" 

A.  C.  O .— "You.   Ain't  it  so?" 

C.  O. — "Yes,  but  I  am  sober  every  day." 

A.  C.  O.— "If  it  is  so  it  must  stand.   See !" 

Not  long  afterwards  both  entries  mysteriously 
disappeared  and  the  entente  was  resumed,  but  the 
prophet  became  less  patronizing  and  often  remarked 
sadly  that  there  was  nothing  sure  but  death  and 
taxation. 

There  is  an  operator  floating  around  this  country 
whom  I  believe  to  be  the  original  Arizona  Kicker. 
I  never  knew  his  right  name.  He  had  so  many 
aliases  that  when  we  met  I  simply  said,  inquiringly, 
"How  are  you,  Mr.  " ;  he  did  the  rest. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  he  alleged  to  me  that  he  just 
arrived  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  he  would 
throw  this  long  name  into  his  conversation  every 
few  minutes,  snapping  out  the  Chee-waw-waw  at 
you  as  if  challenging  a  dispute  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. I  suppose  if  some  poor  tenderfoot  had  called 
it  Chy-hewa-hewa,  what  it  looks  like,  this  terrier 
would  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  I  took  the  matter 
coolly  and  spoke  .to  him  entirely  in  Spanish,  only  to 
discover  that  his  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
limited  to  the  pronunciation  of  San  Jose,  San  Juan, 
San  Joaquin,  Calientes,  Saltillo  and  a  few  other 
towns,  and  the  words  aguardiente  y  tabaco  (brandy 
and  tobacco).  I  keep  on  tap  some  choice  questions 
in  Spanish  to  test  the  genuineness  of  operators  claim- 
ing to  have  traveled  in  the  republic  to  the  south  of 
us.    I  picked  them  up  in  Mexico,  Missouri. 

The  Kicker  was  low  and  heavy  set,  with  stubby 
beard,  which  he  said  was  often  easier  to  raise  than 
the  price  of  a  shave.  His  hair  was  prematurely 
gray,  caused,  he  alleged,  from  sitting  in  cold 
churches.  Void  of  all  ambition,  he  was  as  careless 
a  specimen  as  I  have  ever  met  in  any  profession. 
He  ate  meals  as  so  much  fuel,  and  only  wore  clothes, 
or  "togs,"  because  he  would  have  been  arrested  if 
naked. 

Shoes  he  called  "skates,"  and  a  hat  was  a  "lid." 
I  once  canvassed  him  to  join  the  T.  M.  B.  A.,  so  he 
would  not  be  buried  by  general  subscription  after 
he  fell  through  a  trestle.  He  replied  that  there  need 
be  no  expense  planting  him ;  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  someone  sharpened  his  feet  and  drove  him  down 
in  the  ground  anywhere. 

Another  time  I  overheard  a  lady  operator,  sitting 
next  to  him,  trying  to  engage  him  in  conversation. 
Among  other  things  she  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
like  to  have  large,  round,  hazel  eves.  He  remarked, 
with  some  irritation,  that  he  could  see  well  enough 
out  of  the  eyes  he  had.  There  was  no  romance 
about  the  man ;  an  eye  was  an  eye  and  a  tooth  was 
a  tooth. 

In  Omaha  I  found  him  in  a  strange  dilemma.  The 
superintendent  who  had  black-listed  him  had  died 
before  restoring  him  to  good  standing,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  go  hobnobbing  around  with  spiritualistic 
mediums  trying  to  get  the  ear  of  that  official  in  the 
other  world  ;  in  the  meantime  he  was  selling  clothes 
wringers  to  enable  him  to  exist  in  this. 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  last  position?"  I  asked 
him  one  winter's  night  in  Chicago,  as  he  was  pan- 
handling me  for  a  "piece  of  silver,"  while  the  snow 
was  sifting  up  his  pant  legs.    I  only  asked  the 
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question  to  see  if  he  had  altered  his  style  of  lying. 
He  used  to  be  a  very  clumsy  liar,  but  has  improved 
somewhat.  The  nearest  he  came  to  working  in 
Chicago  that  time  was  looking  into  the  operating 
room.  He  told  me  he  saw  axes  hanging  around  on 
the  walls  which  he  believed  were  to  be  used  in  cut- 
ting down  the  force  in  the  fall.  He  also  informed 
me  that  the  drinking  water  was  kept  in  an  old  whis- 
key barrel  in  order  to  "wean"  off  the  topers  who 
could  not  afford  to  take  the  Keely  cure. 

JMow,  as  other  strangers  have  been  misled  by 
these  things,  I  will  explain.  The  axes  are  simply 
for  an  emergency  in  case  of  fire.  I  know  it  is  the 
custom  in  that  city  to  let  men  go  unceremoniously 
and  mark  them  "dropped"  on  the  records,  but  it  is 
purely  a  local  term  and  does  not  mean  that  violence 
has  been  used.  As  to  that  barrel  in  the  old  office: 
it  did  look  odd,  but  was  only  a  coincidence.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  either  intended  as  a  reflection  or 
for  any  curative  qualities.  I  have  known  the  West- 
ern Union  a  long  time  and  have  never  detected  any 
tendency  on  their  part  to  go  into  the  "weaning" 
business. 

I  told  this  walking  delegate  that  he  would  be  out 
of  work  less  if  he  was  not  a  pessimist.  He  got 
wild  and  showed  fight;  said  he  thought  I  meant 
"one  of  them  fellows  who  didn't  strike,  but  were  not 
Brotherhood  men." 

Arizona  could  name  more  towns  where  he  could 
not  work  than  where  there  was  any  possible  pros- 
pect for  him.  In  fact,  he  was  like  playing  a  game  of 
chess  and  had  only  a  few  more  moves  left  before 
being  checkmated.  He  claimed  he  was  kept  out  of 
the  Western  Union  in  New  York  on  account  of  his 
"religion,"  whatever  that  might  be.  I  don't  think 
he  could  get  much  on  it  in  a  theological  pawnshop — 
'twould  be  like  a  "Hielandman  pledging  his  breeks." 

Losing  sight  of  him  for  over  a  year,  I  was  com- 
mencing to  think  that  his  feet  had  been  sharpened, 
when,  chancing  to  arrive  in  Detroit  last  month  on 
my  annual  tour,  I  saw  him  at  the  depot,  looking 
dejected. 

"Hello,  Mr.  — — ,"  I  shouted,  "how  do  you  like 
the  City  of  the  Straits?" 

After  giving  me  his  local  name,  he  said,  with 
some  bitterness,  Tt  ain't  no  city  of  "flushes,"  T 
tell  you  those.  I've  only  been  here  a  week  and 
I've  seen  more  mirages  than  I  ever  did  in  Chee- 
waw-waw.  Yes,  mirages.  From  a  distance  I've 
seen  men  on  the  Western  Union  corner  whom  I 
taught  the  business  to,  and  others  that  I  helped  in 
the  South,  and  when  I  stepped  over  to  them  they 
had  disappeared.  No  vision  of  the  mind  about  it: 
I  seed  them  and  proved  it.  Waiting  in  the  alley 
about  noon  I  caught  one  of  them  with  a  rope — a 
man,  too.  who  actually  owed  me  subbing  money 
from  Washington ;  he  gave  me  a  nickel  on  account, 
told  me  not  to  make  a  beast  of  myself  on  it.  and 
when  I  turned  to  suppress  a  smile,  the  clock  struck 
twelve — he  disappeared.  Nothing  remained  where 
he  stood  b"t  a  gust  of  cold  air. 

This  evening,  getting  desperate,  I  spoke  to  a 
knot  of  operators  on  the  corner  and  told  them  can- 
didly that  I  was  on  the  "hog  train."  They  laughed. 
One  kind  looking  young  fellow  rebuked  them  and 


suggested  that  they  should  send  me  around  to 
"Bags."  After  consultation  this  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  spokesman  told  me  they  were  sorry  they 
had  no  "stand-off"  for  meals,  but  were  all  good  for 
drinks  at  a  place  off  Woodward  Avenue  on  Cadillac 
Square.  They  gave  me  a  note  to  J.  J.  Bagley  to 
furnish  me  six  drinks  a  day  for  one  week  and 
charge  to  them.  Each  signed  his  name.  They  said 
that  either  of  the  four  bartenders  would  honor  it. 

What  am  I  kicking  about  ?  Why  just  this :  after 
a  breathless  search  i  found  the  place.  It  was  a 
drinking  fountain  with  four  faucets  to  it  and  the 
name  of  Bagley,  the  donator,  cut  in  the  stone.  You 
call  this  city  of  "Straits,"  do  you?  Well,  I  am 
going  "strait"  out  of  it.  I'll  take  chances  in  some 
city  of  "crooks,"  I  tell  you  these. 

One  evening  lately  I  looked  up  into  the  sky.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  I  could  not  look  down  into 
the  ground.  I  must  be  peering  somewhere  all  the 
time.  There  was  another  cause  this  night.  I  was 
only  on  the  extra  list  and  the  aurora  borealis  got 
so  funny  it  knocked  me  out  of  work,  so  I  looked  at 
the  sky  more  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  There  was 
a  lot  of  foolish  goings  on  up  there.  The  giddy 
Venus  seemed  to  have  snatched  the  bed  clothes  off 
Jupiter  and  was  dancing  the  "rag  down"  in  the 
northern  sky,  and  as  I  looked  towards  the  zenith 
the  thought  occurred.  How  like  a  largt  telegraph 
office  the  firmament  is ! 

There  was  Arcturus,  Vega,  Antares,  and  a  few 
other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  on  duty,  assisted 
by  Kohab,  Dubhe,  Merak  and  about  thirty  second 
class  ones.  The  third  and  fourth  were  working  the 
way  and  city  wires.  The  seventh  class  I  put  down 
as  the  little  check  girls,  because  they  were  "out  of 
sight."  Then,  here  and  there  was  a  conundrum  like 
the  star  "Alpha"  in  the  constellation  Cygnus,  ranked 
A 1  by  some  astronomers  and  A2  by  others. 

Poor  Alf !  Now,  he  may  be  a  first-class  operator 
with  reduced  wages  from  unreliable  habits,  or  a 
married  man  whom  the  officials  know  cannot  leave 
town  and  must  take  any  salary.  Then,  again,  he 
may  only  be  a  second  rate  man  who  has  a  pull  with 
the  manager  and  draws  the  top  pay.    Who  knows? 

The  planets,  like  traffic  chiefs,  were  strolling  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  borrowing  light  and  other 
things.  The  Milky  Way,  with  its  struggling  multi- 
tude of  different  grades,  resembled  the  Chicago 
block  after  the  World's  Fair,  and  I  saw  constella- 
tions of  bulls,  dogs,  bears,  and  especially  snakes, 
but  no  wolf.    Where  is  the  wolf  this  year? 

Then  I  thought  of  the  comet  as  a  tramp  operator, 
coming  from  where  God  and  themselves  only  know. 
Both  phenomena  rushing  through  space  without  any 
visible  means  of  support,  spacing  it  all  the  way  with 
nothing  but  a  big  head  or  nucleus,  shocking  our 
whole  system  with  fears  at  his  approach.  Will  he 
strike  us?  Perhaps.  Will  he  burst  us?  No. 
Where  does  he  get  that  light  he  carries  ?  Stole  it. 

The  word  comet  is  from  the  latin  noun  coma, 
signifying  a  bunch  of  hair.  When  the  tramp  is  in 
aphelion  with  a  barber  a  few  weeks,  his  whiskers 
are  more  or  less  coma. 

I  admit  the  simile  is  weak  in  a  few  respects.  For 
instance,  the  comet  has  no  O.  R.  T.  card:  the 
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tramp  has  no  tail;  the  stars  are  "fixed,"  the  tramp 
is  not;  comets  have  three  curves,  namely,  hyper- 
bola, parabola  and  ellipse;  tramps  have  only  one 
curve,  the  elbow.  You  ask  is  the  comet  inhabited? 
I  say  no,  but  the  tramp  is,  as  a  rule.  And  another 
marked  dissimilarity  is  that  by  approximation  some 
comets  will  not  return  for  two  thousand  years, 
while  the  tramp  operator  absolutely  refuses  to  ap- 
proximate even  his  departure. 

We  see,  by  this  lesson,  that  the  word  "star,"  as 
applied  to  operators,  descends  from  heaven.  Now, 
where  does  the  appellation  "ham"  ascend  from? 
To  the  first  person  sending  the  correct  answer,  and 
one  dollar,  I  will  present  them  with  a  complete 
package  of  Western  Union  receiving  blanks  (form 
No.  1),  and  to  the  second  correct  reply  a  new  steel 
falcon  pen.   

War  and  the  Wires. 

BY  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN. 

The  wires  are  making  history  today  at  such  a 
rate  as  it  never  was  made  before.  Only  a  century 
ago  it  took  seven  weeks  for  the  news  that  peace 
had  been  made  to  reach  the  men  that  "were  fight- 
ing in  America,  and  Jackson  won  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  after  the  war  was  ended.  Today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  send  a 
message  to  London  in  five  minutes. 

Necessarily  a  sudden,  tremendous  strain  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  nation's  facilities  for  wire 
communication,  especially  in  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton. Telephone  tolls  would  seem  to  be  a  sensitive 
barometer  of  public  excitement  and  governmental 
activity.  When  Germany's  note  declaring  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  was  delivered  in 
Washington  toll  traffic  out  of  the  capital  jumped 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  local  traffic  started  on  an 
upward  curve.  When  Ambassador  Bernstorff 
was  given  his  passports  on  February  3  the  vol- 
ume of  telephone  talk  was  further  swelled.  The 
local  telephone  company  began  working  twenty- 
three  hours  a  day  installing  new  equipment,  and 
revamped  its  plant  from  the  foundations  up. 

When  war  fiad  been  declared  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  called  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  wire  companies  with  the  government.  Of- 
ficials of  the  wire  companies  "went  into  conference 
with  government  officials,  and  the  desired  co- 
ordination was  effected. 

The  wire  companies  have  undoubtedly  rendered 
a  great  patriotic  service,  have  done  remarkable 
emergency  work  in  increasing  their  facilities,  and 
have  given  the  government  co-operation  of  the 
most  willing  kind.  Long  line  wires  out  of  Wash- 
ington have  increased  from  149  to  300;  long  dis- 
tance operators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
quickly  increased  to  twelve  thousand,  and  more 
are  in  training.  The  operator  schools  at  the 
capital  are  in  session  every  day  except  Sunday. 
A  new  underground  cable  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  is  being:  planned. 

Not  only  the  government  but  the  public  is  mak- 
ing" enormous  demands  upon  the  telephone  com- 
pany. The  local  management  in  Washington  has 
brought  in  a  total  of  168  operators  from  other 
caties  upon  its  system,  and  eighty-two  from  other 


sources;  but  the  government  has  taken  a  total  of 
225  of  its  experienced  operators.  Meantime  the 
number  of  telephones  in  the  district  has  increased 
by  six  thousand  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
Washington  now  has  sixteen  telephones  for  every 
hundred  inhabitants. 

Unquestionably  the  telephone  companies  are 
doing  their  level  best,  and  they  are  doing  well. 
Furthermore,  they  have  another  motive  than  the 
pure  patriotism  which  undoubtedly  spurs  them 
on.  Government  ownership  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  has  been  their  bogey  for  many 
years,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  service  which 
they  give  the  government  and  the  public  during 
this  great  emergency  will  be  most  closely  scanned 
by  the  advocates  of  postalization.  The  wire  com- 
panies "will  point  to  their  record  of  patriotism  and 
efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  government  during 
the  war  as  proof  that  they  are  worthy  of  control 
of  this  vital  part  of  the  nation's  communications 

All  of  the  other  principal  nations  of  the  world 
long  ago  converted  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
into  government  monopolies.  In  the  belligerent 
countries  the  governments,  by  reason  of  their 
monopoly  of  these  facilities,  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  much  closer  surveillance  over  their  use. 
In  both  England  and  France  the  closest  censor- 
ship is  maintained.  No  one  is  allowed  to  speak 
over  the  wires  except  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, and  then  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  more 
than  one  "party"  is  listening.  So  that  in  these 
countries  the  public  certainly  gets  a  more  re- 
stricted service  than  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  foreign  governments  run  no 
risk  that  the  wires  will  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  hostile  espionage.  [Since  this  was  written  the 
French  Government  has  issued  an  order  permitting 
the  use  of  the  English  language  on  French  telephone 
lines.] 

The  wire  companies  are  on  trial  and  striving 
with  all  of  their  patriotism,  wealth  and  efficiency 
to  vindicate  the  trust  of  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Whether  or  not  government  ownership 
ever  becomes  a  fact  in  this  country,  its  advocates 
may  be  given  some  credit  for  stimulating  this  burst 
of  patriotic  energy. 


Curiously  Worn  Key  Knob. 

A  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  worn  and  dis- 
torted key  knob  has  recently  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  knob  was  removed  from  a  key 
used  continuously  for  fifteen  years  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Staib,  operator  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Mr. 
Staib  is  suffering  from  operator's  cramp  and  has 
the  use  of  only  one  finger  in  sending.  In  the 
course  of  time  his  finger  wore  a  deep  indentation 
in  the  hard  rubber,  and  nearly  penetrated  it.  Be- 
sides this  his  other  fingers  and  the  way  he  handled 
the  knob  produced  so  much  friction  on  the  edges 
as  to  wear  them  away  and  give  the  knob  an  ec- 
centric shape. 

This  knob  is  a  real  curiosity  and  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  friction  when  long  continued. 
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The  Audion  Tribe. 

BY  DONALD  McNICOL.  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Lee  DeForest  presented  his 
famous  paper  entitled  'The  Audion;  A  New  Re- 
ceiver for  Wireless  Telegraphy/'  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York, 
Qctober  26,  1906,  there  was  at  least  one  scientist 
present  who  deprecated  the  tendency  to  give  new 
names  to  new  devices  used  to  perform  mechanical 
or  electrical  functions  already  identified  under 
broad  classifications. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  scientific  paper  referred  to  Professor 
M.  I.  Pupin  said: 

"If  there  must  be  a  new  name  for  each  new  de- 
tector— a  new  name  for  everything  that  comes  up 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  electrical 
art — pretty  soon  the  science  of  electrotechnics  will 
be  a  maze  of  new  names,  and  the  learning  of  the 
names  will  be  much  more  difficult  that  the  learning 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  art.  For  that  reason 
I  am  opposed  to  new  names.  Although  Dr.  De  For- 
est is  enthusiastic  about  the  elegance  of  the  name 
audion,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  very  much  im- 
pressed by  it.  It  is  a  mongrel.  It  is  a  Latin  word 
with  a  Greek  ending.  If  he  had  said  acouion,  or 
acousticon,  it  might  have  been  better,  but  more 
difficult  to  pronounce." 

Nevertheless,  by  all  hands,  the  word  audion  was 
taken  up  as  the  name  given  radio-telegraph  de- 
tectors of  the  incandescent  bulb  type. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  how  Professor  Pupin's  fear — that  a  maze 
of  new  mongrel  names  might  be  expected  to  follow 
— has  been  realized. 

Today  the  following  words  are  in  common  use 
by  radio  engineers,  as  the  names,  of  devices  in  ap- 
pearance similar  to  and  in  principle  based  upon 
the  original  audion:  Oscillation  valve,  regenera- 
tive audion,  kenotron,  pliotron,  electron  relay,  ther- 
mionic relay,  thermo  tron,  audiotron,  amplitron, 
detecto-amplifier,  Moorhead  tube,  oscillion,  ultra- 
audion,  dynatron,  oscilaudion  and  pliodynatron. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  many^ 
students  of  radio  have  lost  the  count,  or  at  least 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  development, 
to  the  extent  of  having  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
features  possessed  by  these  various  devices  which 
entitle  them  to  a  moniker  of  their  own,  other  than 
that  of  plain  audion. 

The  following  information  is  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  add  these  new  words  to  their  vocabularies, 
together  with  definitions,  somewhat  brief,  but  con- 
taining enough  of  detail  to  aid  one  in  distinguish- 
ing one  device  from  another. 

The  word  audion  is  derived  from  Latin  aud, 
hear,  and  Greek  ion,  ianei,  go.  The  audion,  in- 
vented by  Doctor  De  Forest,  consists  of  an  ex- 
hausted glass  bulb  containing  a  hot  filament  and 
a  cold  plate,  with  a  grid  between  these  two  mem- 
bers. It  is  used  as  a  detector  of  radio  frequency 
oscillations.  In  certain  wiring  hook-ups  it  is  called 
an  electron  relay,  and  with  certain  circuit  arrange- 
ments it  may  be  employed  as  an  amplifier  of  elec- 
tric impulses. 


Fleming  Oscillation  Valve.  This  device,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  of  University  College, 
London,  is  similar  to  the  audion,  being  based  upon 
the  emission  of  electrons  from  a  heated  filament 
in  vacua,  but  differs  from  the  audion  in  that  it  con- 
tains only  two  elements,  a  carbon  or  tungsten  fila- 
ment surrounded  by  a  nickel  or  copper  cylinder. 

When  the  filament  is  made  incandescent  by  cur- 
rent from  a  low  voltage  storage  battery,  negative 
electricity  may  pass  from  the  filament  to  the 
cylinder,  but  not  in  the  reverse  direction.  When, 
therefore,  the  terminals  of  a  radio  receiving  cir- 
cuit are  connected  to  the  wire  entering  the  bulb 
from  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  to  the 
terminal  attached  to  the  metal  cylinder,  the  radio- 
frequency  currents  flowing  in  the  receiver  circuit 
are  converted  into  uni-directional  current  of  a  char- 
acter which  will  actuate  the  diaphragm  of  a  tele-  ' 
phone  receiver. 

Regenerative  Audion.  The  word  regenerative 
as  here  employed  has  reference  particularly  to  an 
arrangement  of  circuits  using  an  ordinary  audion 
whereby  the  radio- frequency  and  audio- frequency 
currents  are  simultaneously  repeated  back  to  the 
grid  circuit,  resulting  in  pronounced  amplification 
of  the  received  signals. 

The  Kenetron.  Name  derived  from  Greek 
kenos  (empty  space),  vacuum,  and  Greek  tron, 
instrument.  This  device  was  developed  by  Dr.  Saul 
Dushman,  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  In 
general  design  the  device  resembles  the  audion,  but 
the  exhausted  bulb  contains  a  filament  and  two 
plates,  one  of  which,  in  action,  is  maintained  at  a 
high  degree  of  heat  from  a  local  battery  source. 
When  an  alternating  current  is  applied  to  the  plates 
or  electrodes,  current  will  pass  from  the  heated 
plate,  when  the  latter  is  the  cathode,  to  the  other 
plate,  while  no  current  will  flow  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection. The  device,  therefore,  is  a  rectifier,  ac- 
complishing the  same  ends  as  mercury  arc  or  elec- 
trolytic rectifiers. 

A  molybdenum  cap  type  of  kenotron  is  used  for 
voltages  up  to  10,000,  and  the  filament  two-plate 
type  may  be  used  for  higher  voltages. 

Current  strength  through  the  kenotron  is  quite 
stable,  and  two  or  more  instruments  may  be  used  in 
parallel,  each  taking  its  share  of  the  total  current. 

In  radio-telegraph  work  the  kenotron  is  used  to 
rectify  audio  frequency  and  radio- frequency  cur- 
rents. 

The  Pliotron.  This  also  is  a  General  Electric 
Company  device.  It  consists  of  a  highly  exhausted 
two  or  three-element  bulb  of  large  dimensions,  and 
may  be  used  for  amplifying  radio  signals,  or  for 
generating  current  at  audio  or  radio-frequencies. 
The  three  elements  consist  of  tungsten  filament, 
tungsten  grid  and  tungsten  plate.  In  certain  forms 
(of  the  device  the  grid  is  made  up  of  very  fine 
wires,  0.01  m.  m.  thick,  and  spaced  100  turns 
per  c.  m. 

The  larger  sizes  are  used  for  controlling  1  K.  W. 
of  energy  for  radio  telephone  transmission.  By 
placing  inductance  and  capacity  in  the  grid  and 
plate  circuits  and  coupling  these  two  together  the 
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pliotron  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  continuous 
oscillations. 

The  Electron  Relay. — As  previously  stated,  the 
original  audion  acts,  in  a  sense,  as  an  electron  relay, 
but  the  particular  instrument  which  amateurs  know 
by  this  name  is  manufactured  by  the  Moorehead 
Laboratories,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  operation 
of  the  device  is  based  upon  the  pure  electron  current 
flowing  between  a  hot  cathode  and  a  cold  anode; 
the  flow  being  controlled  by  a  spiral  grid. 

As  manufactured  by  the  Moorehead  Laboratories, 
the  electron  relay  is  in  the  form  of  a  tube  containing 
two  filaments  in  straight  lines,  which  are  completely 
surrounded  by  a  copper  spiral,  the  spiral  or  grid  in 
turn  being  entirely  surrounded  by  an  aluminum 
plate  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  tube.  It  os- 
cillates on  any  wave  length,  and  is  a  combination 
of  detector,  amplifier  and  oscillator. 
•  Thermionic  Relay.  This  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  any  of  the  devices  of  the  audion  type, 
based  upon  the  flow  of  thermionic  currents  from 
hot  filaments  placed  in  vacua. 

Thermo  Tron.  Sometimes  known  as  the 
^Roome"  thermo  tron,  manufactured  by  The 
Thermo  Tron  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  In 
appearance  practically  the  same  as  the  electron 
relay  previously  described. 

Audio  Tron.  Another  name  for  any  of  the  de- 
vices herein  described. 

Ampli-Tron.  Name  applied  to  any  instrument 
of  the  audion  or  valve  type  when  used  as  an  ampli- 
fier of  radio  signals. 

Detecto-  Amplifier.  This  device,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Tigerman  detector,  advertised  for 
sale  by  the  National  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  is  of  the  tubular  type,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  detector,  one-step  or  two-step  amplifier, 
or  as  an  oscillator.  The  principle  of  operation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  devices  herein  de- 
scribed. 

Moorehead  Tube.  The  same  instrument  re- 
ferred to  as  the  electron  relay. 

The  Oscillion,  or  Oscillating  Audion,  is  the 
name  given  by  Doctor  De  Forest  to  the  type  of  in- 
strument developed  and  manufactured  by  his  com- 
pany and  used  as  a  generator  of  undamped  oscilla- 
tions of  any  frequency  from  60  to  1,000,000  per 
second,  representing  from  a  few  hundredths  watt 
output  of  energy,  up  to  one-half  ampere  at  radio 
voltages. 

Ultraudion.  A  name  applied  by  Doctor  De 
Forest  to  certain  circuit  arrangements  in  which 
the  audion  is  employed. 

Dynatron.  Name  given  to  a  General  Electric 
Company  development  in  vacuum  tube  amplifiers 
and  oscillators,  in  principle  depending  upon  sec- 
ondary thermionic  current  transmission.  As  manu- 
factured the  bulb  contains  a  filament,  a  perforated 
plate  anode,  and  a  plain  plate.  The  perforated 
plate  or  grid  is  maintained  at  a  fixed,  relatively  high 
positive  potential.  The  device  is  similar  to  the 
kenotron,  but  by  means  of  higher  plate  voltages 
greater  electron  velocity  is  obtained. 

Used  as  an  amplifier  the  dynatron  yields  voltage 
amplifications  as  high  as  one  thousandfold.  As  an 
oscillator  the  instrument  produces  frequencies  from 


one  cycle  per  second  to  20,000,000  cycles  per  second 
(corresponding  to  a  wave  length  of  fifteen  meters). 
One  hundred  watts  output  of  energy  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  single  bulb. 

Pliodynatron.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Doc- 
tor Hull,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  to  a 
device  developed  by  him,  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  pliotron  and  the  dynatron.  It  is  a  four-element 
device  and  resembles  a  large  X-ray  tube. 

Oscilaudion.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Harry 
V.  Roome,  of  Los  Angeles,  to  a  detector  of  the 
tubular  type,  resembling  the  electron  relay,  and  the 
thermo-tron,  previously  referred  to. 

After  reading  the  foregoing,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Doctor  Pupin  was  perturbed  over  the  advent 
into  the  electrical  art  of  new  and  mongrel  names? 
W  hen  Doctor  De  Forest  coined  the  word  "audion" 
he  pulled  the  bung  from  a  barrel  which  contained 
a  vast  and  venerable  assortment  of  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  have  been 
industriously  raked  up  and  picked  over  to  supply 
bewildering  additions  to  our  already  involved  scien- 
tific vocabulary. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  courts  get  through  with 
the  patent  cases  under  way  and  prospective,  there 
will  be  need  for  fewer  distinguishing  names  for 
radio  receivers.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  point  out  that  ten  years  after  the  Morse  telegraph 
was  invented,  what  we  now  universally  know  as  a 
"Morse  relay"  was  variously  termed  the  axial  tele- 
graph, axial  telegraph  with  clockwork,  axial  tele- 
graph with  engine,  reciprocating  telegraph,  axial 
receiving  magnet,  et  cetera. 

Telegraph  and  Telephones  in  the  Malay  States* 

According  to  official  returns  there  were,  on 
September  21,  1916,  2,210  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  and  10,461  miles  of  overhead  wires 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Of  this  mileage 
7,914  miles  were  used  for  telephone  service.  The 
revenue  derived  from  telegraphs  /last  year  was 
$102,031,  an  increase  of  $27,244  over  191 5,  and  the 
revenue  from  telephones  in  the  states  for  1916  was 
$109,457,  being  an  increase  of  $8,792  over  the  pre- 
vious year.   

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  Appreciated. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in 
a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  managers  of  the  offices 
comprising  his  district  had  this  to  say  concerning 
this  publication: 

"I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  that  ex- 
cellent telegraph  paper,  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age.  It  is  issued  twice  per  month  from 
New  York  and  the  price  is  $2.00  per  year. 

"Each  issue  is  chock  full  of  good,  instructive 
reading  matter,  and  the  technical  articles  alone, 
written  by  experts,  are  many  times  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper. 

"No  telegraph  manager  or  employe,  who  is  am- 
bitious to  increase  his  knowledge  and  get  along  in 
the  business,  can  afford  to  be  without  or  not  to 
read  this  excellent  publication.  I  would  like  to 
see  every  employe  in  this  district  a  subscriber  to 
and  reader  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  A*ge." 
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Mr.  Gaunt  to  District  Commercial 
Superintendents. 

In' his  address  befbre  the  meeting  of  district  com- 
mercial .  superintendents  in  Cnicago,  on  -  October  -3, 
Mr.  C/  H." Gaunt;,  general •  manager  of  the  Western 
Division  of  theAVestern  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
gave  utterarice  to  some  very  important- Elfficiency 
Eh'g?nee"nn'g  truths  thaCt  are  well  worth  reproducing 
in  this  journal  -  Among  other  things  he  said  : - 

When  WeJ  get  together  in  this  way  the  feature 
of  the  meeting  that  is  of  most  value  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  provides  an  exchange  of  thought  and 
individual  talent  among  all  of  those  assembled. 
In  a  group  of  people  there  must  be  some  who  have 
better  opinions  on  one  subject  than  the  others  may 
have.  Conversely,  those  others  may  each  have  bet- 
ter opinions  on  another  subject  than  the  first. 
Close  association  in  a  meeting  ought  to  develop  the 
very  best  opinions  of  each.  In  other  words,  we 
should  learn  from  one 'another.  That,  to  me,  is  the; 
best  reason  for  calling  together  a  lot  of  officers  of 
a  company. 

There  are  a  lot  of  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  business  that  are  a  great  deal  like  oysters, 
as  one  must  handle  them  roughly  in  order  to  get 
the  good  out  of  them.  And  I  have  found  this :  that 
it  is  difficult  to  present  new  facts  without  offend- 
ing old  theories  and  errors.  I  think  that  is  largely 
because  of  the  personal  view  that  many  people  take 
of  all  changes ; ;  they  are  rather  prone  to  regard  any 
argument  that  conflicts  with  their  opinion  as  an 
attack  on  them  personally.  I  don't  think  that  we 
should  mind  being  reversed  or  convinced  against 
our  opinions..  There  is  no  onus  in  giving  in,  if 
you  have  been  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  there  is 
this  about  it,  so  far  as  you  folks  are  concerned, 
that  in  a  group  of  officers  whose*  reputations  for 
achievement  are  so  rich  in  credits  as  are  yours,' it  .'is 
perfectly  permissible  to  occasionally  have  a  red  ink 
entry. 

As  officers  of  the  company  we  must  stand  between 
it  and  the  public  in  both  a  protective  and  a  help- 
ful way,  and  between  the  company  and  its  other 
employes  in  the  same  way.  We  cannot  successfully 
exploit  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
nor  ourselves  as  individuals  at  the  expense.of  either. 
,  I  bplieve  that  the  widest  avenue  for , the  .promo- 
tion Qf  friendship  between  the  company  and  its 
workers, .  the  mutual  advantages  of  which  are  so 
obvious,  lies  in  our  officers,  standing  in  their  . minds 
for  something  more  than  the  taskmasters  of  routine, 
the  Simon  Legrees  of  discipline,  or  the  Quilp  of 
amenities.  All  of  these  attitudes  are  prodigal  of 
the  .physical  and  nervous  resources  of  the  com- 
pany's'man  power,  conducive,  I  question,  even  to 
mere  dexterity  in  mechanical  manipulation,  seem- 
ingly only  productive  of  speed  and  low  costs,  but 
in  reality  neglectful  of  the  greater  saving  and  free- 
dom from  penalty  which  comes  with  speed  and  low 
cost  only  when  combined  with  that  greater  than  all 
factor— accuracy,  to  be  expected  only  as  an  accom- 
paniment'of  the  harmonious  relation  between  the 
workers  and  supervisory  forces,  the  result  of  bonds 
of  friendship  engendered  by  the  thought  in  the 
mintfs  of  the  former  that  those  with  whom  they 


have  next  to  .deal  stand  for  something  valuable  and 
good  in  their  own  lives. 

.  The  growing  demands  of  public  service  and  the 
instant  demand  of  governmental  war  service, 
coupled  with  the  depletion  of  the  company's  forces 
in  our  country's  need,  has  placed  a  burden  upon' us 
as  officers,  as  well  as  an  added  responsibility  upon 
each  worker  in  the  company's  service,  for  such  a 
character  of  war  duty  as  will  place  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  for  the  government  and  for  industrial 
concerns  engaged  in  war  work  far  above  the  criti- 
cism of  reproach.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  or 
satisfying  field  through  which  individual  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  Government  can  at  the  present 
moment  be  exercised  or  made  'manifest  than 
through  the  proper  performance  of  the  telegraphic 
function  of  the  country  by  employes  of  this  com- 
pany, upon  whom  has  now  fallen  responsibility  for 
secrecy,  accuracy,  expedition  and  "win-the-war"€ 
effort ;  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  service  does 
hot  break  down  in  this  crisis — a  patriotic  duty  sec- 
ond only  to  that  expected  of  those  who  go  to  the 
front. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  the  thought  that  has  always 
been  uppermost  with  respect  of  good  administra- 
tion. Each  one  of  you  gentlemen  has  under  your 
authority  a  large  number  of  employes.  This  au- 
thority, is  exercised  directly  and  through  semi- 
officials,  such  as  the  district  commercial  managers 
and  the  managers  of  offices,  chief  clerk,  cashiers, 
claim  clerks  and  delivery  clerks  and  others.  Be- 
sides this  direct  departmental  line  authority  you 
have  in  addition  the  privilege  of  exercising  great 
influence  among  other  officers  and  employes,  be- 
cause of  attractive  personal  characteristics  and  the 
standing  accorded  to  your  ,  official  positions,  and 
because  of  the  value  and  helpfulness  to  them  of 
your  cooperation  and.  assistance.  It  is  along  the 
line  of  helpful  assistance,  guidance  and  advice  that 
we  should  exert  ourselves  with  others,  feeling  that 
we  are  most  responsible  field  heads  of  the  company, 
representing  it  with  the  public  and  steering  it 
through  its  activities. 

This  all  leads  me  to  another  thought  prominent 
among  my  ideas  of  good  organization  and  proper 
administration.  Considered  as  individuals,  no  single 
one  of  us  can  directly  do  very  much.  Individuals 
have  but  one  pair  of  hands,  one  set  of  eyes  and  ears, 
and  one  brain.  It  is  to  be'  supposed  that  when 
a  question  comes  personally  to  a  principal  officer — 
to  a  superintendent,  for  instance — that  the  very  best 
action  will  be  taken.  The  company  has  hired  the 
talent  and  rightfully  expects  the  result.  But  as 
individuals  we  have  not  the  bodily  spread  or  the 
time  to  pass  personally  upon  a  large  number  of 
matters;  therefore  we  must  delegate  to  many 
others  Various  phases  and  lines  of  responsibility 
and  the  authority  to  do  the  things  that  we  cannot 
personally  do  because  of  our  inability  to  extend 
ourselves  over  so  large  a  field.  The  ability  to  wisely 
— I  repeat,  wisely — delegate  authority  and  power, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  most  valuable  single  business 
asset.  I  say  that,  far  removed  from  the  thought 
of  unloading  anything  that  others  may  do  for  us 
in  order  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble.  I  say  it  in 
a  much  higher  and  broader  sense  of  desire  to  have 
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you  folks  multiply  your  talents  among  your  sub- 
officers.  A  good  organization  is  so  ordered  that 
any  member  before  whom  there  shall  come  an  im- 
portant question  for  decision  will  decide  that  ques- 
tion exactly  as  it  would  be  decided  by  his  superior 
officer,  should  it  come  before  the  latter.  That  is 
the  only  good  organization.  There  is  and  can  be 
no  better,  because,  without  that,  everything  must  go 
to  the  supreme  head  for  proper  decision,  and  the 
stream  is  choked  at  its  source.  What  we  want  to 
get  is  correct  decision  in  the  field— decision  that  is 
proper  and  effective. 

Now,  where  you  come  in  on  that  kind  of  organiza- 
tion is  this:  That  while  it  is  not  possible  for  you 
to  pass  upon  all  things  yourselves,  because  there 
arg  too  many  of  them,  you  can,  nevertheless,  re- 
view the  work  of  the  many  and  take  remedial  action 
against  the  individual  who  makes  an  occasional 
error.  When  you  find  a  defection  you  can  some- 
times even  prevent  it,  or  save  the  company  harm- 
less from  its  effects.  But  your  own  absorption  in 
infinite  detail  will  surely  prevent  your  review  of  the 
work  of  the  many.  I  am  coming  to  judge  you 
largely  by  your  ability  to  secure  proper  action  from 
your  subordinates  and  not  from  the  excellence  of 
your  own  personal  acts  in  relation  to  detail. 


Items  of  General  Interest 

Interference  of  Light. — Two  waves  or  vibra- 
tions of  light  may  be  made  to  interfere  and  pro- 
duce various  colors,  or  entire  darkness,  just  as 
two  sets  of  sound  waves  or  vibrations  may  be  so 
combined  as  to  modify  or  destroy  each  other. 

Facts  About  Our  Body. — The  number  of  teeth 
in  an  adult's  head  is  32.  The  heart  sends  nearly 
ten  pounds  of  blood  through  the  veins  and  arteries 
each  beat,  and  makes  four  beats  while  we  breathe 
once.  The  weight  of  the  circulating  blood  is  twenty- 
nine  pounds. 

Useful  Rule  for  Making  Change. — A  useful 
short  cut  to  subtract  any  two  figures  from  100,  is 
to  subtract  the  first  figure  from  9  and  the  second 
figure  from  10.  For  example,  subtract  35  from 
100.  Three  from  9,  leaves  6,  and  5  from  10  leaves 
5 — 65.  This  is  very  useful  in  making  change  for 
one  dollar. 

Seal  on  Our  Paper  Money. — The  seal  which 
appears  on  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  is 
a  relic  of  the  days  antedating  the  Constitution. 
The  words  abbreviated  are  'Thesauri  Americana 
Septentriomalis  Sigillum,,,  which  mean,  in  English, 
"Seal  of  the  Treasury  of  North  America."  The 
abbreviations  used  on  the  seal  are  "Thesaur.  Amer. 
Septent.  Sigil." 

Trade  Secrets. — Here  is  a  chance  for  inventors. 
The  art  of  making  the  coloring  material  known  as 
Chinese  vermillion,  and  of  inlaying  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  hard  steel,  are  unknown  to  the  world  outside 
of  those  in  possession  of  the  secrets.  These  secrets 
have  been  handed  down  faithfully  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  for  hundreds  of  years  and  appren- 
tices must  swear  to  an  ironclad  oath  to  reveal  noth- 
ing of  what  takes  place  in  the  workshop. 

Fine  Division  of  Matter. — The  extent  to  which 


matter  can  be  divided  and  yet  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  is  most  wonderful.  A  grain  of  musk  has 
been  freely  exposed  to  the  air  of  a  room,  of  which 
the  door  and  windows  were  constantly  kept  open 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  all  of  which  time 
the  air,  though  constantly  changed,  was  densely 
impregnated  with  the  odor  of  musk;  and  yet  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  particle  was  found  not 
to  have  greatly  diminished  in  weight. 

Conversion  of  Kilometers  to  Miles. — Wire- 
less telegraph  transmission  distances  are  often 
stated  in  kilometers,  nautical  miles  or  statute  miles. 
To  convert  the  number  of  kilometers  to  nautical 
miles,  multiply  by  fifty-four  and  point  off  two  deci- 
mal places.  To  convert  from  kilometers  to  statute 
miles,  multiply  by  sixty-two  and  point  off  two 
places.  If  the  distance  is  given  in  statute  (or  land) 
miles  and  it  is  desired  to  express  it  in  kilometers, 
multiply  the  number  of  miles  by  161  and  point  off 
two  decimal  places.  

More  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary  Congratulations. 

Congratulations  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  this  journal,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
printed,  have  been  received  from  Geo.  M.  Eite- 
miller,  the  old-time  brilliant  telegrapher,  again  in 
the  service  during  the  war  period  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  T.  V.  Field,  equipment  engineer,  Chicago 
Telephone  Company,  Chicago;  J.  C.  Barclay,  for- 
merly assistant  general  manager,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  now  director,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Montclair,  N.  J. ;  C.  M.  Baker,  general 
superintendent  of  plant,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  Chicago;  Chas.  Vollertsen,  chief  op- 
erator, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  Thos.  S.  Brickhouse,  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  winner  of  the  Carnegie  Diamond  Medal  at  the 
San  Francisco  Tournament,  1915;  James  B.  Yeakle, 
superintendent  fire  telegraph,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Geo.  D.  Perry,  general  manager,  Great  North  West- 
ern Telegraph  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont. ; 
Stephen  E.  Barton,  an  old-time  and  Civil  War  mili- 
tary telegrapher,  now  and  for  many  years  in  the 
insurance  business  at  Boston,  Mass.;  John  S. 
Craig,  superintendent  of  fire  telegraph,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  W.  H.  Canniflf,  formerly  president  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Company,  now  retired  and 
president  of  the  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and  His- 
torical Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  J.  Hoge, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
W.  B.  Eddy,  New  York  Telephone  Company,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. ;  H.  F.  Taff,  general  superintendent, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Washington, 
D.  G,  and  H.  J.  Jeffs,  division  traffic  supervisor, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.   

New  Censorship  Rules. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  special  order,  has  en* 
trusted  the  censorship  of  mails,  cablegrams,  radio 
and  telegraph  communications  to  a  board  including 
representatives  of  the  Post  Office,  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  export  administration.  The 
Navy  Department  censors  cablegrams  and  the  War 
Department  telegraph  communications  to  Mexico. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  479,  October  16) 

We  are  often  reminded  that  the  most  important 
department  of  a  telegraph  equipment  is  the  delivery 
service.  This  is  not  true.  All  departments  are 
equally  important,  one  just  as  much  as  another. 
It  is  true  that  much  depends  upon  the  messenger 
service  in  rendering  efficiency.  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  the  operating  department  must  perform 
its  work  satisfactorily?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
should  be  no  lagging  in  any  of  the  departments  that 
go  to  make  up  a  telegraph  office. 

In  a  recent  communication  sent  to  the  managers 
of  the  Gulf  Division  by  Mr.  S.  M.  English,  general 
manager,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  he  makes  some  pertinent  observations 
that  are  worth  printing  and  remembering.  He  says, 
in  part: 

Some  men  have  positions  that  are  too  big  for 
them,  while  other  men  are  too  big  for  their  posi- 
tions. 

When  these  conditions  are  real  the  first  man 
should  study  hard  and  grow  to  his  position  in  the 
many  ways  suggested  and  in  the  many  other  and 
better  ways  followed  by  successful  men.  The  other 
man  will  soon  be  discovered  and  placed  where  he 
can  serve  to  his  full  capacity. 

But  when  the  latter  condition  exists  only  in  the 
man's  imagination  and  he  can't  prove  it  to  his 
superior  officials,  he  is  in  a  bad  fix  and  needs  a 
good,  hard  jolt  to  set  him  right;  to  awaken  him 
to  the  importance  of  not  only  filling  his  position, 
but  filling  it  until  it  overflows  with  good  work  and 
results. 

We  can  only  advance  when  we  really  outgrow 
our  present  places  and  no  man  can  outgrow  his 
position  who  leaves  undone  any  of  the  work,  per- 
taining to  it. 

The  telegraph  service  is  improved  only  by  those 
who  more  than  fill  their  present  places. 

If  no  one  quite  filled  the  position  he  occupied 
we  would  all  go  backward,  together  with  the  com- 
pany we  represent. 

If  all  of  us  just  do  fill  our  positions,  we  will 
stand  still. 

We  would  soon  ruin  the  progressive  road  to  ad- 
vancement by  following  the  rut. 

Those  who  do  not  quite  fill  their  appointments 
must  be  carried  along  as  so  much  dead  weight,  at 
great  expense,  by  the  others. 

The  progress  of  a  company  is  retarded  only  by 
those  who  do  not  keep  up  with  the  procession ;  who 
are  content  to  do  their  work  as  it  was  done  ten  or 
more  years  ago. 

Every  day  is  either  a  successful  day  or  a  failure, 
and  it  is  the  successful  days  only  which  get  for  us 
what  we  want.  If  every  man  failed  every  day  we 
would  soon  go  backward.  If  every  day  is  a  success- 
ful day,  as  most  of  them  now  are,  we  will  continue 
to  grow  in  popularity  and  prosperity,  a  share  of 
which  all  of  us  will  enjoy,  since  we  are  the  com- 
pany we  represent. 

It  is  really  not  the  number  of  things  you  half 
do,  but  the  efficiency  of  each  separate  action  that 
counts. 


Every  act  is,  in  itself,  either  a  success  or  a  failure. 
Every  act  is,  in  itself,  either  efficient  or  ineffi- 
cient. 

Every  inefficient  act  is  a  failure,  and  if  you  spend 
your  time  in  half  doing  things,  all  of  your  days  will 
be  failures. 

If  there  is  something  that  should  be  done  today 
and  you  do  not  do  it,  or,  if  you  do,  and  you  do  not 
do  it  well,  you  have  failed  in  so  far  as  that  thing 
is  concerned,  and  the  consequences  may  be  more 
far  reaching  and  disastrous  than  you  imagine. 

You  cannot  foresee  the  results  even  of  the  most 
trivial  act ;  much  may  be  depending  on  your  doing 
some  simple  thing;  it  may  be  the  very  thing  which 
is  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  very  great 
possibilities.  Your  failure  to  do  some  small  thing 
well  may  discredit  you  and  retard  your  progress. 

You  are  not  expected  to  overwork,  nor  rush 
blindly  into  the  effort  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  things  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Accuracy  first  forbids.  Neither  are  you  to  try  to 
do  tomorrow's  work  today  or  tonight. 

Believing  "the  sins  of  the  father  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  children  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,"  as  all  of  us  should,  some  men  appar- 
ently think  it  applies  to  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  in  the  telegraph  service,  and  that  we  must  con- 
tinue certain  bad  practices  as  a  matter  of  heredity. 
Why  not  switch  to  this  thought:  "I  should  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  a  better  man 
than  Dad,  with  all  the  advantages  he  has  given  me 
and  which  he  did  not  himself  enjoy." 

(To  be  continued) 


Civilian  Trades  in  the  Army. 

The  Quartermaster  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  with 
recruiting  headquarters  at  357  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  have  received  a  new  authorization  to  enlist 
men  to  follow  their  civilian  trades  in  the  army,  for 
duty  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  men  particularly  needed  at  this  time  are. 
electricians,  tinsmiths,  iron  workers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  mechanics  —  auto  mechanics  —  general 
masons,  bricklayers,  farriers,  horseshoers,  saddlers, 
blacksmiths,  teamsters,  cooks,  chauffeurs,  stenogra- 
phers, wagonmasters. 

Enlistment  is  open  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  those  men  who  have  declared  their  in- 
tentions of  becoming  citizens.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  18-45  years  and  have  no  one  depending 
on  them  for  support. 

The  enlistment  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  for 
qualified  men,  and  military  training  as  a  soldier  is 
not  required  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  They 
do  not  have  to  drill  with  rifles,  perform  guard  duty 
or  other  purely  military  duties,  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  soldiers  of  the  infantry,  cavalry  and  other 
branches  of  the  army,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Applicants  will  be  received  at  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  recruiting  station,  357  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  and  the  recruiting  officer  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  further  information  on  the  subject  of  enlistment. 


People  take  you  at  your  face  value.  If  you  whine, 
you  are  taken  as  a  failure;  if  you  smile  and  act 
like  a  winner,  you  will  in  time  become  one. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Meeting  of  Eastern  Division. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  will  hold  a  meeting 
Thursday,  November  22,  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.,  at  9:00  a.  m.  After 
a  brief  session  for  the  consideration  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Eastern  Division,  the  meeting  will 
merge  with  the  special  meeting  of  the  association, 
called  by  President  M.  H.  Clapp,  as  announced  in 
our  October  16  issue. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Gine,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  chairman 
of  the  Eastern  Division. 


Mr.  Geo.  B.  King  has  been  appointed  telegraph 
and  telephone  inspector  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr.  H.  Wilson,  telephone  inspector  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
has  joined  an  engineering  corps  and  has  left  for 
railroad  service  in  Russia. 


Printing  Telegraph  on  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company  has  installed 
and  put  into  operation  two  printing  telegraph  in- 
struments made  by  the  American  Telegraph  Type- 
writer Company  between  the  offices  of  the  traffic 
manager,  located  in  New  York,  and  the  car  service 
superintendent  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  150 
miles.  These  instruments  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  freight  clearing  house  system  recently 
adopted  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  The  print- 
ing system  is  proving  to  be  very  successful,  and  it 
has  relieved  the  telegraph  department  of  this  class 
of  traffic. 


New  York  Central  Training  School. 

In  order  to  train  young  men  and  women  to  fill 
the  many  desirable  positions  now  open,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  now  offering  practically 
free  instruction  which  would  enable  students  to 
qualify  as  practical  telegraph  operators  and  obtam 
desirable  positions  at  good  salaries. 

At  the  railroad  school  young  men  and  women  will 
be  taught  practical  railroad  work.  A  thorough 
course  will  be  given  in  telegraphy,  handling  of 
train  orders,  blocking  of  trains,  typewriting  and 
g-eneral  clerical  work  such  as  is  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  freight  and  ticket  traffic  at  stations. 
Young  men  who  desire  it  will  be  instructed  in  in- 
terlocking and  block  signal  work. 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $2.00  and  $1.00  per 
month,  all  of  which  will  be  refunded  to  the  students 
when  they  qualify  and  accept  positions  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  schools  are  now  lo- 
cated at  Buffalo,  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester,  Corn- 
ing and  Kingston ;  additional  schools  will  be  estab- 
lished at  other  places  in  the  near  future. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Printing  Systems  on  Associated  Press  Wires. 

The  Morkrum  printer  is  used  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  distribute  the  news  among  the  various 
newspaper  offices  in  New  York  City  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  between  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  distance  between  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis  is  450  miles.  The  Western  Union 
multiplex  system  is  used  to  distribute  press  reports 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  240  miles,  with 
drops  at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Worce- 
ster, Providence,  and  Boston  as  the  end  of  the 
circuit.  These  printing  systems  are  giving  satis- 
faction and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  installa- 
tions are  permanent.  Notwithstanding  these  auto- 
matic circuits  the  Associated  Press  is  now  employ- 
ing more  operators  than  ever. 


Long  Circuit 

During  the  World's  Series  baseball  contest  the 
Associated  Press  had  its  entire  system  of  leased 
wires  looped  together  at  the  various  centers,  so 
that  the  sending  operator  at  the  baseball  grounds 
communicated  directly  with  every  newspaper  served 
by  the  association.  The  mileage  of  the  circuit  was 
approximately  30,500  miles,  or  500  miles  longer  than 
that  of  a  year  ago. 


INDUSTRIAL. 

The  J-C  Repeater. 

The  high  cost  of  battery  materials  has  turned  the 
attention  of  telegraph  and  railroad  companies 
toward  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  the  only  practical 
way  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  by  eliminating  the 
battery  altogether. 

The  J-C  Repeater  is  a  batteryless  repeater,  sim- 
ple in  construction,  simple  in  adjustment,  and  gives 
certain  results.  It  is  used  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  principal  railroads. 

A  descriptive  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested by  applying  to  the  Jester-Cooper  Company, 
Houston,  Tex. 


Advertising  for  this  Publication. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  is  a  splendid 
medium  in  which  to  advertise,  and  we  wish  those 
who  have  anything  to  bring  before  the  readers  of 
this  journal  to  take  advantage  of  our  facilities  to 
describe  what  they  have  to  sell.  Our  publication 
has  been  doing  a  useful  service  to  its  subscribers 
for  thirty-five  years  and  it  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
advertising  medium  for  those  who  wish  to  reach 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  or  railroad  telegraph 
professions. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  bring  the  value  of  this 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  need  of  our  exceptional  advertising 
facilities.  Statement  of  circulation,  advertising  rate 
cards  and  sample  copies  will  be  mailed  on  applica- 
tion by  addressing  John  B.  Taltavall,  publisher, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are, 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio-Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

THE  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR. 

It  is  evident  that  machine  A  must  furnish  a  larger 
amount  of  current  than  any  of  the  other  machines, 
since  it  supplies  a  share  of  the  current  furnished  to 
the  wires  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  poten- 
tials, as  well  as  all  the  current  supplied  to  the  wires 
drawing  from  the  first  potential.  This  it  does, 
owing  to  its  low  internal  resistance,  which  is  about 
one-ninth  of  an  ohm,  without  any  appreciable  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  current  furnished  the  wires, 
regardless  of  whether  but  one  or  several  hundred 
wires  are  being  "fed." 

The  resistances  R,  R„  etc.,  are  of  German  silver 
wire  coiled  around  a  cylinder  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Each  coil  rests  on  a  plate  of  metal,  to  which  the 
wire  leading  from  the  generator  is  attached.  One 
of  these  coils  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  every 
wire.  The  function  of  these  coils  is  to  diminish 
the  current  strength,  thus  avoiding  sparking  at 
keys,  etc.,  in  cases  of  short  circuiting. 

As  in  the  operation  of  the  polar  duplex  and  the 
quadruplex  system  it  is  essential  to  have  reversals 
of  electric  polarity,  and  as  it  is  not  practicable,  when 


FIG.  I — GENERATOR  REVERSING  SWITCH. 

a  machine  is  furnishing  electromotive  force  for  a 
large  number  of  wires,  to  reverse  the  generators, 
means  to  provide  for  this  essential  must  be  de- 
vised. 

This  is  accomplished  by  operating  two  series  of 
five  generators  each,  one  of  which  series  is  caused 
to  furnish  positive  polarity,  the  other  series,  neg- 
ative polarity.  To  guard  against  failure  of  one  of 
the  series,  a  third  series  of  five  machines  is  held 
in  readiness  as  a  "spare."  The  conversion  of  the 
spare  series  into  a  negative  or  positive  polarity  can 
be  readily  accomplished  by  placing  a  reversing 
switch  in  the  field  magnet  circuit  of  the  machines, 
since  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Current 
through  the  field  magnet  coils  will  •  result  in  a 
change  in  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  field  magnet, 
which  change  will,  in  turn,  by  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  in  the  field,  reverse 
the  direction  of  the  current  generated  in  the  arma- 
tures of  the  machines  A.  B.  C.  D.  (Fig.  1,  October 
16)  the  direction  of  the  current  through  E,  of 
course,  remaining  uniform. 

Such  a  switch  is  outlined  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  E 


is  a  generator  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are  metal 
discs.  With  the  plugs  as  shown,  the  current  through 
the  field  magnet  circuit  F  is  as  indicated  by  the 
solid  line  arrows.  With  the  plugs  inserted  at  3  and 
4,  instead  of  at  1  and  2,  the  current  in  the  field 
magnet  circuit  would  flow  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  arrows.  (To  b*  continmd) 

QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY 

Why  does  machine  A  (in  Fig.  1,  October  16 
issue)  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  current  than  does 
any  of  the  other  machines? 

Why  are  resistance  coils  inserted  in  the  circuit  of 
every  wire? 

How  are  currents  of  positive  and  negative  polarity 
supplied  to  wires,  and  what  protection  is  provided 
against  a  break  down? 

Telephony. 

RETARDATION  COILS  IN  TELEPHONE  CIRCUITS. 

A  retardation  coil  consists  essentially  of  a  coil  of 
insulated  wire  wound  around  an  iron  core  and  pro- 
vided with  suitable  terminals.  The  coil  is  often 
placed  in  an  iron  shell,  which  serves  to  protect  it 
from  mechanical  injury,  and  which  prevents  mag- 
netic interference  with  adjacent  telephone  appa- 
ratus. Fig.  1  shows  the  principal  parts  of  a  stand- 
ard retardation  coil  and  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
how  these  coils  are  constructed. 

The  electrical  effects  of  a  retardation  coil  are,  in 
general,  exactly  opposite  those  of  the  condenser. 
For  example,  the  condenser  prevents  the  flow  of 


FIG.   I — PRINCIPAL   PARTS  OF   STANDARD  RETARDATION  COIL 

direct  current,  while  the  retardation  coil  offers 
merely  a  slight  resistance  to  direct  current,  such  as 
would  be  offered  by  a  similar  amount  of  straight 
wire.  The  condenser  allows  alternating  current  to 
pass  through  it,  and  its  impeding  effect  on  the  alter- 
nating current  decreases  as  the  frequency  or 
rapidity  of  the  alternations  increases.  The  retarda- 
tion coil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  retarding-  effect 
or  impedance  on  alternating  current  which  increases 
as  the  rapidity  of  -the  alternations  increases,  and 
which  becomes  very  high  at  frequencies  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  human  voice.  In  short,  the  re- 
tardation coil  provides  a  path  for  the  flow  of  direct 
current,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  very  high  im- 
pedance to  the  flow  of  alternating  current.  The 
various  functions  which  the  retardation  coil  per- 
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forms  in  telephone  circuits  make  use  of  both  of 
these  properties.- 

(To  be  continued.) 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

What  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  retardation 
coil? 

Why  are  retardation  coils  sometimes  encased  in 
an  iron  shell? 

What  are  the  electrical  effects  of  a  retardation 
coil,  and  of  a  condenser? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

TRANSMITTING  CONDENSERS — Continued. 

In  Fig.  I  is  shown  a  closed  oscillating  circuit, 
with  three  condenser  jars  connected  in  parallel; 
that  is,  the  three  outside  coatings  are  connected  to- 
gether as  one  terminal  and  the  three  inside  coat- 


i 


FIG.  I — CLOSED  OSCILLATING  CIRCUIT. 

ings  as  the  other,  and  with  a  potential  of  20,000 
volts  between  the  terminals.  When  the  condensers 
are  thus  connected  in  parallel  the  total  capacity  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  capacities ;  if  the  condensers  are 
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FIG.  2— CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES. 

all  of  equal  capacity,  the  total  capacity  is  the 
capacity  of  any  one  condenser  multiplied  by  the 
number.  Thus  in  Fig.  1,  if  each  condenser  were 
a  jar  of  capacity  0.002  M.  F.,  the  total  capacity 
would  be  0.006  M.  F.,  or  three  times  0.002  M.  F. 

If  the  condensers  break  down  at  this  potential 
or  if  higher  potentials,  such  as  30,000  volts,  are  to 
be  used,  two  banks,  each  of  three  jars  in  parallel, 
should  be  connected  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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FIG.  3 — CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES-PARALLEL. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  connection  requires  twice 
as  many  jars  as  before,  but  if  the  total  potential  is 
30,000  volts,  the  potential  across  each  jar  is  now 
only  15,000  volts  instead  of  20,000  as  before.  When- 
ever condensers  are  connected  in  series,  the  total 
capacity  is  always  reduced ;  if  two  equal  condensers 
are  so  connected,  the  total  capacity  is  one-half  the 


capacity  of  either;  if  three  equal  condensers  are 
so  connected,  the  total  capacity  is  one-third,  etc. 
As  the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  2  reduce  the 
capacity  to  one-half  the  desired  value  in  Fig.  1, 
two  banks  each  of  six  jars  must  be  connected  in 
series-parallel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  thus  requiring 
four  times  as  many  jars  as  the  first  circuit. 

(To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY 

How  are  the  coatings  of  condenser  jars  connected 
in  order  to  work  in  parallel? 

If  the  condensers  are  of  equal  capacity,  how  is 
the  total  capacity  calculated  when  they  are  con- 
nected in  parallel? 

When  condensers  are  connected  in  series,  how  are 
their  combined  capacities  ascertained? 


The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

MULTIPLEX  PRINCIPLE. 

The  equal-letter  code  permits  of  the  use  of  the 
multiplex  principle,  which  is  employed  in  the  quad- 
ruple duplex,  triple  duplex,  double  duplex,  and  two- 
way  methods  of  operation.  For  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, we  will  consider  the  quadruple  duplex  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mtjltiplex  idea.  We  can  further  sim- 
plify the  illustration  by  omitting  the  duplex  feature 
and  thus  consider  that  we  have  four  channels  work- 
ing in  one  direction.  Fig.  8  shows  diagrammatically 
the  method  employed  to  secure  multiplex  operation. 
If  two  metal  rings,  one  at  each  station,  X  and  Y, 
are  each  divided  into  four  quadrants,  ABC  and 
D  at  station  Y,  and  A1,  B1,  C1  and  D1  at  station 
X,  and  have  rotating  brushes  E  and  E1  connected 
to  the  line  as  indicated,  and  if  the  contact  brushes 
start  from  the  same  relative  position  and  sweep 
over  the  contact  segments  with  the  same  uniform 

A 

Line 


.STATION  X. 


FIG.  8 — HOW  MULTIPLEX  OPERATION  IS  SECURED. 

angular  velocity,  quadrant  A  will  be  connected 
through  the  line  with  quadrant  A1,  quadrant  B  with 
quadrant  B1,  quadrant  C  with  quadrant  O,  and 
quadrant  D  with  quadrant  Dx,  once  per  revolution, 
the  interval  of  each  of  these  four  connections  being 
equal  to  the  time  of  one-quarter  of  a  revolution  of 
the  rotating  brushes.  If  each  signal  consisted  of 
one  pulse  of  current,  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
send  one  signal  per  quadrant  per  revolution.  I{ 
instead  of  having  solid  quadrants,  they  are  each 
divided  into  five  segments,  it  will  be  possible  to 
use  the  five  segments  of  one  quadrant  at  one  end 
for  the  transmission  of  five  current  impulses,  which 
constitute  the  signal  for  a  given  letter  or  figure 
in  the  code  just  described,  and  the  five  segments 
at  the  other  end  may  be  used  for  receiving  these 
impulses  and  distributing  them  in  such  a  manner 
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that  they  may  be  used  to  select  the  letter  deter- 
mined by  the  combination  of  impulses.  In  Fig.  9 
the  quadrants  are  shown  thus  divided,  each  quar- 
ter of  the  circumference  consisting  of  five  segments, 
each  segment  of  quadrant  A,  station  Y,  being  con- 
nected to  a  contact  lever  so  arranged  as  to  connect 
this  particular  segment  with  ground  circuit  or  bat- 
tery, depending  upon  its  position  between  the  fixed 
contacts,  while  the  segments  of  quadrant  A1  at 
station  X  are  connected  to  relays  as  shown.  Nor- 
mally all  of  the  levers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  in  en- 
gagement with  contacts  connected  to  the  ground. 
If,  now,  any  lever  is  moved  over  to  engage  its  bat- 
tery contact  during  the  quarter  of  a  revolution  in 
which  the  rotating  brush  E  moves  over  the  quad- 
rant A,  a  current  impulse  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  line  through  the  rotating  brush  E,  and  since 
the  rotating  brush  E1  is  synchronously  wiping  over 
the  segments  ix,  2X,  31,  41  and  51  at  the  same  time 


FIG.  9 — DIVIDED  QUADRANTS. 

that  the  rotating  brush  E  wipes  over  its  contact 
1  to  5,  the  corresponding  relay  at  station  X  will 
be  momentarily  energized.  Thus,  if  levers  1  and 
3  are  moved  over  against  their  battery  contacts 
while  the  rotating  brush  E  at  station  Y  wipes  over 
the  contacts  of  quadrant  A,  relays  I1  and  31  at 
station  X  will  receive  current  impulses,  and  if  all 
the  levers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  held  over  against 
their  batter}'  contacts,  all  the  relays  I1,  21,  3X,  41 
and  51  would  receive  impulses.  Now,  if  provisions 
can  be  made  to  change  the  combination  of  levers 
during  the  time  that  the  brush  sweeps  over  the 
other  three  quadrants,  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
each  revolution  a  different  signal  can  be  sent  from 
quadrant  A  to  A1.  What  has  been  said  regarding 
quadrants  A  and  A1  applies  equally  to  the  other 
quadrants.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  multiplex 
principle  permits  of  sending  and  receiving  four  char- 
acter signals  per  revolution.  As  will  be  explained, 
in  actual  operation  the  functions  of  the  levers  at 
the  sending  end,  station  Y,  will  be  performed  by 
the  transmitter,  and  it  will  be  explained  that  the 
operation  of  the  five  relays  i1,  21,  31,  41  and  51  is 
utilized  in  the  printer  to  select  the  predetermined 
letter -or  figure.  It  will  also  be  understood  that 
by  dividing  the  ring  into  a  different  number  of 
segments,  it  might  be  possible  to  send  and  receive 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  signals  per  revolu- 
tion; that  is,  if  ten  segments  were  used,  two  sig- 
nals each  consisting  of  five  impulses  could  be  trans- 
mitted and  received  per  revolution,  or  if  thirty 
segments  were  used,  six  signals  each  consisting  of 
five  unit  impulses  could  likewise  be  transmitted 


and  received.  The  exact  method  employed  for 
setting  up  the  various  combinations  of  impulses  at 
the  sending  end,  and  for  receiving  and  utilizing 
these  current  combinations  in  order  to  select  the 
proper  letters  to  be  printed  at  the  receiving  end 
of  the  line,  will  be  explained  later.  What  has  just 
been  described  constitutes  multiplex  operation.  If 
the  line  is  worked  duplex,  the  same  can  be  accom- 
plished in  both  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
then  have  described  the  fundamental  operation  of 
a  quadruple  duplex,  a  triple  duplex,  and  a  double 

duplex.  (To  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER 

In  a  previous  article,  we  mentioned  some  facts 
relative  to  the  up-keep  of  selectors,  and  as  we  view 
those  great  sentinels,  we  feel  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  say  too  much  in  their  favor.  Therefore, 
it  is  suggested  here  that,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  selectors  you  may  have  in  service,  if  you  find 
there  is  need  for  additional  ones  make  the  fact 
known  to  the  proper  authority,  giving  your  reasons 
and  asking  for  the  installation.  Never  pass  up 
these  cases  without  an  effort  to  secure  the  selec- 
tor, as  the  maintenance  is  so  simple  and  the  results 
so  helpful,  that  were  one  to  fail  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  labor. 

Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  the  selector  as  in- 
stalled upon  a  concentration  unit  and  that  the  lamps 
do  not  glow  when  the  combination  is  made,  what 
should  be  done  if  selector  sets  have  no  light?  Be 
sure  your  fuses  and  voltage  are  O.  K.,  then  hold 
the  selector  and  see  if  the  contact  points  are  in 
closed  positions.  If  all  this  is  O.  K.,  you  may  take 
a  piece  of  wire  and  short  circuit  the  two  contact 
posts  of  the  selector.  If  the  lamps  glow,  the 
trouble  is  in  the  contact  points  of  the  selector;  if 
not,  then  either  one  or  both  signal  lamps  may  be 
burnt  out.  Take  one  out  at  a  time  and  test  it.  If 
O.  K.  replace  it,  but  if  open  put  in  a  new  lamp. 
By  using  the  tools  obtainable  upon  requisition  you 
can  remove  the  signal  lamps  easily.  There  is  small 
chance  for  such  trouble  to  be  anywhere  but  in  the 
lamps,  if  you  make  the  test  as  suggested,  it  be- 
ing understood  you  are  certain  the  fuses  and  voltage 
are  O.  K.  before  you  go  further.  If  necessary  to 
go  further  into  the  test  use  your  blue  print  for 
proper  guidance. 

By  snorting  the  local  posts  of  the  selectors  in- 
stalled on  duplex  repeaters  you  can  tell  at  once  if 
your  signal  relay  is  adjusted  correctly;  in  other 
words,  if  the  entire  lamp  circuit  is  O.  K.  In  view 
of  such  simple  tests,  no  one  should  look  upon  the 
selector  as  a  mysterious  piece  of  mechanism. 

It  may  happen  sometime  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  selectors  in  service  that  some  of  them  will 
show  peculiar  symptoms.  If  such  is  the  case,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  number  them  1,  2,  3,  etc.; 
keep  a  log  as  to  trouble ;  date  cleaned,  and  enter 
anything  special.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to 
apply  the  remedy  much  easier  than  if  you  merely 
"shoot  trouble"  at  random.  Keep  a  supply  of  sig- 
nal lamps  in  stock,  as  they  burn  out  sometimes. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Electrolysis.  way,  cable  and  pipe  systems  and  their  physical  re- 

(Continued  from  page  477,  October  16)  iatjon  to  each  other.   It  is  also  desirable  to  provide 

Recording  Data.— Inasmuch  as  the  protection  maps  on  which  the  results  of  tests  can  be  recorded, 

of  cable  and  tube  systems  from  electrolytic  cor-  (See  Figs.  8  and  9.)   Such  records  greatly  facilitate 


FIG.  8 — SURVEY  OF  CABLE  SHOWING  DANGER  AREA. 

rosion  requires  frequent  inspections  and  continued    the  study  of  data  and  the  comparing  of  conditions 

watchfulness,  it  is  important  that  all  data  collected    during  different  series  of  tests. 

and  tests  made  be  recorded  in  a  permanent  form.       The  best  method  of  recording  tests  made  for  de- 


FIG.  9 — SURVEY  OF  CABLE  AFTER  INSTALLATION  OF  DRAINAGE  WIRE. 


Test  data  can  be  best  recorded  and  preserved  by  termining  the  correlation  between  different  condi- 

providing  suitable  arranged  standard  forms — both  tions  is  to  plot  the  test  results  on  cross-section  paper, 

for  field  use  and  for  summarizing.    Maps  are  the  For  example,  Fig.  10  shows  two  curves  that  are 

best  means  for  recording  data  regarding  the  rail-  so  similar  in  form  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
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current  in  the  cable  sheath  is  caused  by  the  power 
station  in  question. 

Surveys  During  the  Installation  of  New 
Cable. — When  a  cable  is  to  be  installed  in  a  con- 
duit where  no  cable  previously  existed,  it  is  desir- 
able to  anticipate  the  possibilities  of  electrolytic 
corrosion  and  to  collect  all  available  data  regard- 
ing the  neighboring  electric  railway  and  under- 
ground systems.  If  the  danger  of  corrosion  seems 
very  probable  it  may  be  even  worth  while  in  spe- 


not  as  liable  to  corrosion  from  electrolysis  as  under- 
ground cables,  but  there  are  usually  sufficiently 
good  conducting  paths  to  ground  to  make  elec- 
trolysis a  possibility.  Hence  such  cables  should  be 
occasionally  surveyed  for  electrolysis,  and  protec- 
tive measures  provided  when  found  necessary. 

Where  aerial  cables  connect  to  underground 
cables,  especially  to  short  lengths  such  as  at  under- 
ground crossings  of  railroads,  it  is  desirable  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  sheath  if  practicable,  either  by 
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Method  of  Determining  Powcp  Station 


Responsible  for  Positive  Conditions 


2:15 
time: 

URVES  SHOWING   METHOD  OF  RECORDING  TEST  DATA. 


cial  cases,  to  make  preliminary  readings  of  track 
drop  on  the  railway  system. 

As  soon,  however,  as  any  considerable  length  of 
cable  has  been  installed  a  preliminary  survey  should 
be  started.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  cable  sheath  is  electrically  continuous  before  the 
tests  are  made  as  otherwise  the  test  conditions  will 
not  conform  with  the  conditions  that  will  exist 
later.  If  the  cable  splicing  is  not  undertaken 
and  pushed  along  as  soon  as  the  cable  is  pulled 
into  the  ducts,  adjacent  lengths  should  be  tempo- 
rarily bonded  together  by  means  of  copper  wire  (not 
smaller  than  No.  9  B.  &  S.  gauge)  soldered  to  the 
sheaths. 

When  a  new  cable  must  occupy  iron  pipes,  either 
underground  or  on  buildings,  the  person  responsible 
for  electrolysis  maintenance  should  make  sure  that 
the  pipes  are  kept  free  from  contact  with  bridges 
or  other  metallic  structures  and  that  proper  separa- 
tion is  provided  between  the  pipes  and  other  metal- 
lic structures  laid  in  the  earth,  such  as  rails,  water 
and  gas  pipes,  etc.  In  any  manholes  which  may 
happen  to  contain  other  cables,  the  different  cables 
should  usually  be  bonded  together,  but  the  cable 
should  be  kept  clear  of  everything  else  in  the  man- 
hole except  the  cable  hooks  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Aerial  Cables. — Metal-sheath  aerial  cables  are 


insulating  joints  or  otherwise.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  entire  cable,  both  aerial  and  under- 
ground, should  be  subjected  to  the  same  electrolysis 
supervision  as  if  it  were  all  underground. 

{To  be  continued) 


Census  Report  on  Electrical  Apparatus  and 
Supplies. 

The  Census  Bureau,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  calendar 
year  191 4.  The  report  shows  that  New  York  was 
the  leading  state  in  the  industry,  and  that  the  value 
of  electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  pro- 
duced in  that  state  was  nearly  $74,000,000,  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  telegraph  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus produced  in  1914  was  $2,248,375.  This  sum 
is  divided  as  follows :  Police,  fire,  district  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $1,253,954;  wireless  apparatus,  $672, 
575;  intelligence  (telegraph),  $201,956;  switch- 
boards and  telegraph  parts  and  supplies,  $119,890. 
The  total  value  of  telephone  apparatus  was  $22,- 
815,640,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  that  re- 
ported for  1909. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Steuart  is  chief  statistician  for  manu- 
factures, under  whose  supervision  this  report  was 
made. 
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Camps  Morse  and  Vail. — Camp  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
has  been  established  at  De  Leon  Springs,  Fla.,  and 
Camp  Alfred  Vail  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  near  Long 
Branch.  This  is  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  telegraph  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  has  levied  assessments  628  and 
629  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
J.  A.  Scott  at  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  H.  C.  Doughty, 
Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  J.  H.  Kane,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  W.  J. 
Logan,  Garfield,  Kan.;  F.  Merrihew,  Haines  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  A.  E.  Hoyt,  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  H.  S.  Burchell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  A.  W.  Wright,  Rockland,  Mass. 


The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  In- 
stitution, New  York,  will  accept  partial  payment 
subscriptions  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan  from  its 
members,  payments  to  be  completed  within  ione 
year  from  date  of  subscription. 


Report  New  York  Telegrapher's  Aid  Society. 

The  statement  of  the  New  York  Telegraphers* 
Aid  Society  for  the  quarter  ended  September  6  is 


as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  June  6   $25,277.29 

Receipts    1,225.95 


Total    $26,503.24 

Disbursements : 

Death  Benefits   $100.00 

Sick  Benefits   760.00 

Expenses,   238.75 

  $1,098.75 

Balance  on  hand  September  6   25,404.49 


Total    $26,503.24 

RELIEF  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  June  6. .   $6,282.03 

Receipts    252.54 


Total    $6,534.57 

Disbursements    $18.00 

Balance  on  hand  September  6   6,516.57 


Total    $6,534.57 


New  York  Telegraphers  Aid  Society. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  the  New  York 
Telegraphers  Aid  Society  will  take  place  at  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House  and  Terrace  Gar- 
den, Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  November  13.  The  pro- 
gramme consists  of  high  class  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment, followed  by  dancing.  The  entertainment  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  fund,  which  is  an 
auxiliary  fund,  maintained  by  the  net  proceeds  of 
these  entertainments,  and  is  used  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  worthy  telegraphers  who  may  be  in 
distress,  and  who,  because  of  infirmity,  are  ineligible 
for  membership  in  the  society. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Kilfoyle,  Box  711,  New  York  City, 
is  the  financial  secretary  of  the  society.  All  com- 
munications regarding  tickets  should  be  addressed 
to  him. 


LIEUT.   F.   M.  MCCLINTIC. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  McClintic,  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Corps,  is  one  of  the  best  known  expert  teleg- 
raphers in  the  country.  He  is  a  prize  winner  at 
various  tournaments  and  his  telegraphic  experience 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  United  States  Army 
Signal  Service. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

G.  E.  Palmer,  chief  operator,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  a  vacation  spent  motoring  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  A.  Gark,  of  this  office,  has  been  temporarily 
transferred  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department  plant  equipment.  Mr. 
Clark  had  been  assisting  A.  V.  Waldron  in  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department,  New  York,  but  is  per- 
haps better  known  as  the  popular  captain  of  the 
Commercial  News  Department  baseball  team,  which 
made  such  a  valiant  fight  this  summer  to  win  the 
trophy. 

John  D.  McNally,  formerly  of  the  "Tube  Centre," 
is  now  in  the  government  signal  service. 

Louis  Hammet,  of  the  plant  department,  has  en- 
listed in  the  regular  army. 

On  or  returned  from  vacations :  W.  R.  Taylor, 
chief  clerk  to  Chief  Operator  G.  E.  Palmer;  W.  A. 
Young,  assistant  to  W.  R.  Taylor;  Miss  E.  Wilson, 
of  the  city  line  department ;  F.  S.  O'Connor,  senior 
supervisor  of  city  lines,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  was  formerly  Miss  Agnes  Sheehan,  of  this 
office ;  John  Morison,  supervisor,  western  ways ; 
and  J.  P.  Clolery,  supervisor,  Jersey  ways. 

Martin  Durivan,  chief  operator  of  the  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  office,  which  has  been  closed  for  the 
season,  has  returned  to  this  office  and  resumed  his 
old  position  of  supervisor  in  the  Jersey  division. 

Bryan  Grant,  aged  eighty-three  years,  an  old-timer 
in  the  Commercial  News  Department,  died  October 
16  at  the  home  of  his  son,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  had 
been  on  the  pension  rolls  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  was  an  employe  of  the  Commercial  News  De- 
partment for  forty-seven  years. 

A.  W.  Wohlrabe,  aged  seventy  years,  an  old- 
time  operator  who  had  charge  of  the  typewriters 
in  the  branch  offices,  died  October  13. 
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The  names  of  the  active  bowlers  on  the  team 
which  represents  the  office  of  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  during  the  present  season  are, 
H.  L.  Randolph,  F.  A.  Pirie,  W.  Law,  C.  W.  Frey 
and  A.  M.  Powers. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Elmer  R.  Beidelman,  an  operator  in  the  main 
office,  died  on  October  13,  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Nathan  Broker  has  been  assigned  to  the  Balti- 
more first  bonus  circuit. 

According  to  the  individual  operators'  record  re- 
cently posted  by  Chief  Operator  Miller,  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  main  office  operators  had  perfect  records 
for  the  past  three  months.  Many  of  the  number 
were  not  involved  in  errors  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Horace  O.  Steltz,  of  the  main  office,  has  the 
sympathy  of  his  host  of  friends  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  died  on  October  22  after  a  long  illness. 

A  new  motor  truck  was  recently  added  to  the 
equipment  of  Gang  Foreman  R.  W.  Treut.  Its  first 
trip  was  made  between  Philadelphia  and  Frederick, 
Md.,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 

An  additional  emergency  private  power  supply 
was  recently  installed  in  the  main  office,  to  safe- 
guard against  any  interruption  to  telegraph  service. 

An  additional  printer  system  has  been  put  in  op- 
eration between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  telegraph  training  school  that  was  started 
several  months  ago  under  the  direction  of  Oliver 
C.  Balmer  now  has  thirty-eight  students,  all  of 
whom  are  progressing. 

Telegraphers  who  have  been  engaged  in  other 
fields  are  being  attracted  to  the  telegraph  service 
to  temporarily  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have 
entered  military  service. 


Philadelphia  Western  Union. 

The  main  office  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
is  well  represented  in  the  American  army. 

Barney  Kaiser — no  relation  to  William  Hohen- 
zollern — and  Ralph  Parks,  who  enlisted  shortly 
after  war  was  declared,  are  in  the  Signal  Corps 
in  France. 

Leo  McKloskey,  according  to  last  reports,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York  harbor, 
in  the  radio  service. 

Joseph  A.  Bailey  is  with  the  National  Army  at 
Camp  Meade,  Admiral,  Md.,  along  with  James  Mc- 
Keever,  W.  A.  Brasure  and  Leo  Confoy.  All  are 
infantrymen  but  McKeever,  who  is  attached  to  the 
heavy  artillery. 


Rubber  Telegraph  Key  Knobs. 

No  operator  who  has  had  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  Price,  fifteen  cents. 
Address  orders  to  Telegaph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  the  operating  room  con- 
tributed approximately  $50  and  purchased  wrist 
watches  for  all  four. 

Harry  Norton,  who  for  many  years  has  worked 
different  leased  wires  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
and  who  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  army  in  191 5, 
returned  home  last  month  on  a  sick  furlough.  He 
is  a  veteran  of  Verdun  and  Vimy  Ridge  and  is  suf- 
fering from  shrapnel  wounds  in  his  leg  and  hips 
and  "shell  shock"  received  when  he  went  over  the 
top  at  Vimy  Ridge  on  an  infantry  charge.  Mr. 
Norton,  always  quiet  and  retiring,  tells  of  experi- 
ences that  cause  chills  to  run  down  one's  back.  His 
story  of  the  advance  of  his  regiment  at  Vimy  Ridge 
rivals  anything  that  has  come  out  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Norton  hopes  to  return  to  the  front  when  he  re- 
covers. 

Benjamin  Hall,  who  worked  the  Associated  Press 
wire  at  the  Evening  Telegraph  office,  has  enlisted  in 
the  radio  service  and  is  stationed  at  League  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

Michael  Bradley  is  also  at  League  Island  Navy 
Yard,  in  the  wireless  station.  Mr.  Bradley  enlisted 
when  war  was  declared  last  spring.  Both  Hall  and 
Bradley  have  been  promoted  to  chief  electricians. 


Manila,  P.  L 

There  are  now  only  a  few  American  operators 
left  in  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  All  branches  of  the  service  have  been 
Philippinized  and  the  American  operators  who  are 
left  will  probably  return  to  the  United  States  at 
a  not  far  distant  date.  The  Bureau  ctf  Posts  was 
the  last  one  to  fill  up  with  Filipinos,  all  of 
whom  are  apt  scholars  and  adopt  western  ideas 
readily. 

J.  Weir,  superintendent  of  telegraph;  J.  J.  Rob- 
erts, chief  operator,  and  Tom  Bowers,  cable  tester 
and  assistant  chief  operator,  are  the  only  telegra- 
phers from  the  states  remaining  in  the  main  office 
at  Manila,  the  telegraph  call  of  which  is  "MA." 
These  gentlemen,  who  are  well  known  in  the  States, 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  telegraph  and  cables 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


OVER  3,500  DEPOSITORS 
Have  you  an  account  in  the  SERIAL?    "Keep  ahead  of 
the  game  by  saving  a  little  constantly  and  regularly.** 

33d  YEAR 

Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
President,  -    -    Thoa.   W.  Carroll 
Vice- President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   •    -    Edwin    F.  Howell 

Resources  -  -  I  -  $1,250,000 
Reserve  Fund  ....  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 


OFFICES 

Woatorn  Union  Building.  IS  Day  Stmt,  9 1.  m.  to  S  p.  m. 
Postal  Bnlkttn*,  253  Broadway,  Room  1030,  2J0  to  4-30  g^am., 

Fridays,  and  ooeh  15th  and  loot  day  of  month. 
Tolophono  Build  ins;,  24  Walkor  Straot.  Room  U2t.  Dally 

9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  ra. 

Saturday*  I  p.  m. 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter,  December  27,  1909,  at  the  Post- 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  $2.00 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00 


pleted  by  no  members  from  the  New  York  office 
alone. 

These  figures  are  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  strength  of  the  entire  army,  but  when  they 
are  considered  separately  from  the  mass,  as  having 
been  abstracted  bodily  from  two  active  and  impor- 
tant industries,  the  effect  of  this  shortage  upon 
these  utilities  may  be  imagined. 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 
J.  B.  TALTAVALL,       -       -       -       -       Pu blither 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
  T.  R.  TALTAVALL,  Editor.  

~ ~  CABLE  ADDRESS:  "Telegage."  New  York.  "~~ 
Telephone:  6657  Barclay. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— In  ordering  a  change  of  address  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address  must  he  given. 

REMITTANCES  to  Telegraph  and  Tblspboiii  Act  should  be  made 
invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money- 
order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  By 
the  latter  method  money  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  so  remitted 
is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

ANY  NEWSDEALER  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain 
copies  of  Tklxgbapb  akd  Telethons  Age  through  the  Amer- 
ican News  Company.  New  York. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.  Issues  over  one 
year  old.  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies 
are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  25  cents  per  copy. 

NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  16,  1917. 


An  Abbreviated  Convention. 


Every  year  since  its  organization  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  has  met  in 
convention.  This  year,  however,  it  has  theoretically 
canceled  its  convention,  but  practically  it  has  not. 
In  place  of  the  regular  convention  a  special  meet- 
ing has  been  called  and  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
November  22,  at  which  business  of  an  important 
and  general  character  will  be  transacted.  Members 
will  be  present  from  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  all  respects  the  meeting  will  be  similar 
to  the  regular  conventions,  only  it  will  not  last  so 
long,  and  there  will  be  no  entertainment  features. 
The  change  is  merely  one  of  phraseology,  rather 
than  of  character.  But  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet 
if  it  were  called  by  any  other  name,  and  for  a  similar 
reason  a  gathering  of  individuals  to  exchange  ideas 
CONTENTS.  and  discuss  problems  is  none  the  less  a  convention. 

Service  Flags.     An  Abbreviated   Convention.     The   Death   of  although  it  may  be  Called  a  Special  meeting. 

a„  J^ortunu^  However,  this  need  not  disturb  the  minds  of  the 

office  Notes   .508    superintendents  who  attend,  for  thev  will  have 

NewTheeShle.  ^ester^uS  ShiT  t^cSy????.  enough  business  of  greater  importance  to  keep  them 

£l3££  32&e£?  Jln^  \ '.In           during  the  short  meeting. 

Telephone  Switchboards:  Old  and  New  512  

Wireless  Signals  from  Military  Airplanes.    Science  and  Industry. . .  513 

How  Did  the  Steel  Magnet  Get  Such  a  Pull?  514  Th*  TU*nth  nf  JpflF  W  RnvPfl 

Field  Wireless.    Training  Wireless  Operators  for  the  Navy.... 516  Anc  "A  • 

The  ,£££?•  A^nteapSU^o1^ K  §XS^323    .  ™e.  announcement  of  the  death  of  Jeff  W.  Hayes 

Death  of  Jeff  w.  Hayes  524    in  Chicago  on  November  2  will  be  received  with 

L'eo'nX^n^  deep  regret '  by  his  very  large  number  of  friends 

Preparing fM                                and  Telephone  Course!  .IS     ?nd  acquaintences  throughout  the  COUUtry     He  was 
Letters  from  Our  Agents.  .  Entertainment  of  New  York  Teleg-  known  more  Widely  than  probably  any  Other  teleg- 
raphers' Aid  Society   .^529    rapher  was  known  because  he  visited  all  sections 

personally,  and  under  circumstances  that,  to  most 

Service  Flags.  men,  would  have  been  impossible  and  disheartening, 

Some  idea  of  the  great  strain  placed  upon  the  to  say  the  least, 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  by  reason  of  the       Laboring  under  a  great  physical  disability,  he 

drafts  upon  their  operating  forces,  for  military  ser-  bore  up  with  a  cheerfulness  and  resignation  that 

vice  may  be  obtained  from  the  service  flags  dis-  brought  men  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  to 

played  by  them.   To  simply  say  by  word  of  mouth  realize  how  much  they  had  to  be  thankful  for.  Yet, 

that  a  company  has  supplied  100  or  1,000  men  for  despite  this  great  drawback,  Mr.  Hayes  traveled 

service  at  the  front  makes  only  a  momentary  im-  about  the  country  alone  and  accomplished  as  much 

pression,  and  then  it  is  forgotten,  but  to  announce  work  as  if  his  eyes  were  not  sightless, 
the  fact  in  a  more  concrete  form,  by  some  such       Mr.  Hayes,  as  all  our  readers  know,  obtained  his 

symbolic  expression  as  a  service  flag,  a  deeper  im-  living  by  writing  telegraphic  sketches  for  publica- 

pression  i&  formed  upon  the  mind.  tion,  and  he  had  a  very  entertaining  style  of  pre- 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com-  senting  his  stories.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  early 

pany  and  its  associated  companies  have  supplied  days  of  the  telegraph  in  the  West,  when  that  region 

6,S6i  of  their  employes  for  the  service,  according  was  in  that  period  of  its  existence  known  as  "wild." 

to  a  flag  hung  at  its  headquarters,  and  the  Western  Those  days  have  gone,  but  Mr.  Hayes  did  his  part 

Union  Telegraph  Company's  flag  at  24  Walker  to  preserve  their  history  for  the  entertainment  of 

Street  shows  that  the  operating  staff  has  been  de-  future  generations. 
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The  cause  of  Mr.  Hayes'  death  was  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  He  underwent  a  surgical 
operation  in  Portland,  Ore.,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  supposed  that  the  consequent  shock 
developed  the  disease  which  caused  his  death.  As 
the  disease  progressed  he  lapsed  into  coma  and  his 
life  gradually  faded  away. 

Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  November  14  : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  108 

Mackay  Companies   7l"74 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  58-bi 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$5.00)   2ji 

Western  Union    83 ^ 


An  Opportunity  for  Investment 

The  present  low  prices  of  stocks  offer  extraor- 
dinary opportunities  for  investment.  This  publi- 
cation is  prepared  to  purchase  for  its  friends  one 
or  more  shares  of  Western  Union,  Mackay,  Marconi 
or  any  other  stocks,  either  outright  or  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  .  Rtemit  $25.00  per  share  as  the  initial 
payment  if  purchase  is  to  be  made  on  the  instalment 
plan.  The  stock  will  then  be  purchased  at  the  mar- 
ket price  and  the  balance  due  on  the  stock  can  be 
paid  off  in  any  sum  convenient  to  the  purchaser. 
In  the  meantime  6  per  cent  interest  will  be  charged 
for  the  balance  due  on  the  stock.  The  purchaser, 
however,  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  dividends, 
which,  in  many  cases,  will  more  than  pay  the  in- 
terest charges.  As  soon  as  the  stock  is  paid  for  it 
will  be  registered  in  the  purchaser's  name  and  de- 
livered to  him.  The  commission  charge  on  the 
purchase  of  stock  is  $1.00  on  transactions  covering 
from  one  to  eight  shares.  For  eight  or  more 
shares  the  commission  charge  is  12*4  cents  per  share. 
In  remitting  to  cover  purchases  of  stock,  name  the 
price  at  which  purchases  are  to  be  made. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  l6. 

1,243,048.  Thermic  Telephone.  To  P.  de  Lange 
and  R.  A.  van  Lynden,  Utrecht,  Netherlands. 

1,243,314.  Telephone  Metering  System.  To 
A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  23. 

1,243,721.  Measured  Service  Telephone  System. 
To  J.  Erickson,  Chicago,  111. 

1,243,747.  Telephone  Trunking  System.  To  F. 
Libberger,  Chicago,  111. 

1,243,749.  Measured  Service  Telephone  System. 
To  T.  G.  Martin,  Chicago,  111. 

1,243,755.  Telephone.  To  F.  C.  C.  V.  Naeser- 
and  and  N.  A.  J.  Lilliendahl-Petersen,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

1,243,761.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
F.  R.  Quayle,  Chicago,  111. 

1,243,78^.  Valve  Receiver  for  Wireless  Signals. 
To  G.  M.  Wright,  New  York. 

1,243,922.  Cordless  Telephone  Switchboard.  To 
M.  L.  Currier,  Cottleville,  Mo. 


1,244,081.  Time-calling  Device  for  Telephones. 
To  E.  Rogers,  Chicago,  111. 

1,244,433.  Telephone  Mouthpiece.  To  G.  Dor- 
sky,  Seattle,  Wash. 

(Reissue)  14,380.  System  for  the  Transmission 
of  Intelligence.   To  E.  H.  Colpitts,  New  York. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  J.  Will  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  that  organization  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
director  of  finances  of  the  Piersen  Telegraph  Trans- 
mitter Company,  of  that  city. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Eaves,  assistant  electrical  engineer, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York,  has 
resigned  after  fifteen  years  service  and  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Telegraph  Development  De- 
partment of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  C  C.  Adams,  vice-president,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  fuel  administrator  for  the  south 
shore  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  under  Doctor  Gar- 
field, United  States  food  and  fuel  administrator, 
to  provide  adequate  and  equitable  distribution  of 
coal  by  dealers  at  prices  fixed  by  the  President. 

General  Superintendent  A.  B.  Richards,  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  San  Francisco,  accompanied 
by  Superintendent  J.  A.  Forehand,  of  Seattle,  is 
visiting  offices  in  the  second  district. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Miller,  former  manager  of  the  EI 
Paso,  Tex.,  office  of  this  company,  who  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  was  an  executive 
office  visitor  November  12,  while  on  his  way  to 
France. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Melville  has  been  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  Superintendent  E.  Kimmey,  at  Boston, 
Mass.  Mr.  Melville  was  formerly  chief  bookkeeper 
at  Boston. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rindfleisch,  of  the  Cleveland  office 
of  this  company,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  will 
leave  in  a  few  days  for  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  to  look 
after  phosphate-lime  and  other  investments  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

Managers  Appointed. — William  F.  Thoeny,  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio;  B.  D.  Edwards,  Massillon,  Ohio; 
M.  C.  Clarke,  M&ysville,  Ky.;  J.  P.  Creighton, 
La  Salle,  111. ;  W.  H.  Blechinger,  Tiffin,  Ohio ;  Mer- 
rit  Hilton,  Long  Beach,  Cal. ;  J.  Greenawalt,  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  Loraine  B.  Allen,  Riverside,  Cal. ;  F.  L. 
Pachel,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.;  L.  E.  Dover,  Fort 
Valley,  Ga. ;  Miss  Pearl  O'Neal,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
and  T.  Holmes,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Line  Construction. — This  company  is  making 
good  headway  on  its  new  pole  line  between  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  via  Butte, 
Mont.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Baker,  general  superin- 
tendent of  plant  of  the  Western  Division,  Chicago, 
is  now  in  Salt  Lake  supervising  the  work  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Butte,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lynch,  superin- 
tendent of  construction,  of  the  Pacific  Division,  San 
Francisco,  is  in  charge  of  the  mountain  work  from 
Butte  westward. 
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New  Memphis  Office. 

This  company  recently  moved  into  new  offices 
at  the  corner  of  South  Court  Avenue  and  Maiden 
Lane,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  location  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Every  modern  convenience  has  been 
provided  for  the  staff,  and  the  equipment  is  modern 
throughout.  The  operating  department  is  connected 
with  the  business  office  by  double  pneumatic  tubes. 

The  new  quarters  were  designed  and  installed  by 
Mr.  John  F.  Heard,  division  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Southern  Division,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  also  super- 
intended the  work  of  removing  from  the  old  office 
to  the  new. 

The  Memphis  office  is  in  charge  of  Manager 
C  H.  Johnson.  The  operating  department  is  pre- 
sided over  by  W.  F.  Pope,  chief  operator,  assisted 
by  H.  S.  Simpkins,  wire  chief ;  J.  T.  Jenkins,  re- 
peater chief;  L.  H.  Yancey,  traffic  chief;  Frank 
Ross,  night  chief ;  W.  A.  McKeever,  all-night  chief, 
and  G.  A.  Bishoff,  assistant  chief. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

executive  offices. 

Return  of  Officials  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
— Messrs.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president,  and  party, 
consisting  of  Lewis  McKisick,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  Vice-Presidents  John  C.  Willever  and 
W.  N.  Fashbaugh,  returned  on  November  5  from  a 
trip  of  inspection  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  left 
New  York  on  October  13  and  visited  the  principal 
cities  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  B.  F.  McCarthy,  of  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Western  Division  office. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Turner,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  office  of  Mr.  I.  N.  Miller, 
Jr.,  district  commercial  superintendent,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  office  of 
this  company,  was  married  to  Miss  Vertie  Kious 
on  September  29. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Ward. — For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
George  Gray  Ward,  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  has 
been  absent  from  Europe.  Before  the  present  war 
he  visited  the  European  end  of  the  cable  system 
annually,  and  his  face  was  as  familiar  in  London 
and  elsewhere  as  in  New  York.  It  will  be  pleasing 
news  to  his  many  friends  to  know  he  is  enjoying  the 
best  of  health  and  is  active  in  the  management  of 
his  company  of  which  he  is  the  dean. — Zodiac. 
London. 

M.  L.  Delafield,  aged  eighty-one  years,  one  of 
the  original  directors  of  the  International  Ocean 
Telegraph  Company,  died  at  his  home  at  Riverdale- 
on-the-Hudson,  November  5.  The  cable  of  this 
company  connected  Punta  Rassa  with  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  Havana,  Cuba,  and  was  completed  in 
1866.  Mr.  Delafield  at  one  time  was  secretary  of 
the  company.  He  retired  from  active  business 
many  years  ago. 


Reduction  of  Cable  Rates. — The  Mexican 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Company,  operating  jointly 
the  Ail-American  Cables,  has  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  cable  rates  between  North  America  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  to  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 1.  The  rate  on  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  will  be  reduced 
fifteen  cents,  making  the  rate  between  New  York 
and  these  countries  fifty  cents  a  word.  Deferred 
rates  will  be  reduced  proportionally.  The  rate  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  will  be  re- 
duced 10  cents  a  word,  making  the  rate  30  cents, 
and  the  rate  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Central  American  Republics  will  be-  reduced  six 
cents,  making  the  rate  between  Galveston  and  those 
republics  thirty-five  cents. 

Extension  of  South  American  Cable  System. 
—The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company  received  a  message  from  its  agent  at 
Rio  de'  Janeiro,  dated  November  5,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Brazilian  government  has  finally  signed  the 
contract  for  the  extension  of  its  all- American  cables 
via  Colon  to  Brazil,  by  cable  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Santos  and  another  cable  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  extensions  will  be  promptly 
carried  out  as  soon  as  war  conditions  will  permit. 


Cable  Codes. 

The  office  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age 
is  headquarters  for  all  cable  cipher  codes.  Tele- 
graph managers  would  do  well  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  when  customers  make  inquiries  regarding  such 
codes.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  full  information 
on  the  subject,  our  knowledge  being  based  on  thirty- 
five  years'  experience  in  handling  the  hundreds  of 
codes  on  the  market. 


Western  Union  Cable  to  Germany. 

In  his  book  on  "The  First  Days  of  the  Great 
War/1  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard,  ex- Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  Germany,  says: 

"Before  the  war  there  was  but  one  cable  direct 
from  Germany  to  America.  This  cable  was  owned 
by  a  German  company,  and  reached  America  via  the 
Azores  Islands.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  permission 
for  the  Western  Union  Company  to  land  a  cable 
in  Germany,  but  the  opposition  of  the  German  com- 
pany, which  did  not  desire  to  have  its  monopoly 
interfered  with,  caused  the  applications  of  the 
Western  Union  to  be  definitely  pigeonholed. 

"After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  August,  1914, 
when  I  told  this  to  Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line,  and  Von  Gwinner,  head  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  and  when  they  thought  of  how  much  they 
could  have  saved  for  themselves  and  Germany  and 
their  companies  if  there  had  been  an  American 
owned  cable  landing  in  Germany,  their  anger  at  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  official  Germany  knew  no 
bounds.  Within  a  very  short  time  I  received  an 
answer  from  the  Foreign  Office  granting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Western  Union  Company,  providing 
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the  cable  went  direct  to  America.  This  concession, 
however,  came  too  late,  and,  naturally,  the  Western 
Union  did  not  take  up  the  matter  during  the  war.". 

[There  were  two  cables  from  America  to  Ger- 
many direct  before  the  war,  not  one,  as  Mr.  Gerard 
says.  Both  belonged  to  the  German  Atlantic  Cable 
Company.  The  proposed  Western  Union  cable  be- 
tween Germany  and  America  would  have  been  over 
4,000  miles  in  length,  and  could  not  have  been  oper- 
ated commercially  by  any  known  means. — Editor.] 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Winnipeg  Telegraphers  at  the  War.  —  The 
city  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has  issued  a  sheet  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  sixty-one  Winnipeg  teleg- 
raphers who  have  entered  war  service.  They  are  a 
fine  looking  lot  of  men,  and  intelligence  is  strongly 
marked  on  their  features. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 

First  Lieutenant  John  J.  Dolan,  who  was, 
prior  to  enlistment,  toll  wire  chief  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian  R.  Dooley, 
of  MWden,  Mass.,  a  former  toll  operator  for  the 
same  company  in  Boston,  on  November  14. 


Large  Service  Flag:. 

A  large  service  flag  has  been  hung  across  Broad- 
way from  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Building, 
at  195  Broadway,  by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  to  commemorate  the  entrance 
into  the  government  service  of  6,861  of  its  em- 
ployes. This  number  includes  those  identified  with 
the  parent  company  and  its  associated  companies, 
but  as  that  number  of  separate  stars  could  not  be 
placed  on  one  flag  the  number  is  represented  by 
the  four  numerals  made  up  of  stars. 


Washington  New  York  Underground  Telephone 
Cable. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  underground  tele- 
phone cable  between  New  York  and  Washington 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  is  now  in  progress,  2,126  reels  of  cable 
are  to  be  pulled  in,  176  vaults  for  line-loading  pots 
are  to  be  constructed,  223  loading  pots  set,  2,241 
cable  splices  made  at  manholes  and  loading  pots,  and 
893,234  individual  wire  splices  made.  The  wire 
mileage  involved  is  84,754  miles  of  single  wire. 

The  work  will  be  completed  to  Philadelphia, 
northward,  about  November  15,  then  the  stretch 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  will  be  started. 

In  the  two  cables  now  in  use  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  there  are  229  circuits,  includ- 
ing phantoms. 


Trustful  Telephone  Operator. 

I  had  an  odd  experience  on  the  telephone  a  day 
or  two  ago,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News.  After  I  had  rung  up  I  suddenly  found 
that  I  had  not  got  the  necessary  three  pennies.  I 
wanted  to  telephone  badly,  and  explained  my  posi- 
tion to  the  girl.   "Never  mind,"  she  said,  "ring  me 


up  tomorrow  and  pay  then."  I  tried  to  express  my 
admiration  of  her  trustfulness  and  to  assure  her  that 
it  was  not  misplaced.  "That's  all  right,  dearie,"  she 
said  suddenly;  "I  like  your  face." 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  New  York,  has  returned  from  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Sarnoff ,  com- 
mercial manager.  Mr.  Nally  is  now  in  Montreal 
in  attendance  on  the  directors'  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Winterbottom,  New  York,  has 
sailed  for  South  America  in  the  interests  of  the 
Marconi  Company. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pillsbury,  general  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  engineer,  have  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  high  power  stations  in 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Division,  Baltimore,  was  a  recent  New 
York  visitor. 

Mr.  Lee  Lemon  has  been  appointed  production 
manager  of  the  Marconi  works  at  Aldene,  N.  J. 

Radio  Telephony  in  Japan. 

The  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  held  a  meeting 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  7,  in  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building,  New  York,  at  wrhich  Mr. 
Eitaro  Yokoyama,  engineer  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications, Tokyo,  Japan,  presented  a  paper  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  Radio  Telephony  in  Japan."  The 
paper  contained  an  interesting  summary  of  the  little- 
known  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  field  in 
Japan. 


How  to  Conduct  a  Radio  Club. 

Radio  clubs  are  constantly  being  organized 
throughout  the  country  and  in  order  to  conduct 
their  affairs  properly  some  order  of  procedure 
should  be  observed.  "How  to  Conduct  a  Radio 
Club,"  by  Elmer  E.  Bucher,  instructing  engineer 
for  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of 
America,  gives  all  of  the  parliamentary  information 
on  this  subject.  Besides,  the  book  contains  direc- 
tions for  indoor  iand  outdoor  experiments  and  much 
other  information  of  a  wireless  character.  It  has 
128  pages  and  116  illustrations.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  and  costs  only  50  cents  per  copy. 

Send  orders  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


What  Is  Matter? — Matter  is  the  general  name 
which  has  been  given  to  that  substance  which,  un- 
der an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  affects  our  senses. 
We  apply  the  term  "matter"  to  everything  that  oc- 
cupies space,  or  that  has  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. It  is  only  through  the  agency  of  our  five 
senses  (hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting  and  feel- 
ing) that  we  are  enabled  to  know  that  any  matter 
exists.  A  person  deprived  of  all  sensation  could 
not  be  conscious  that  he  had  any  material  existence. 
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Efficiency  Engineering:  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  496,  November  1) 

The  human  mind  is  clearest  in  the  morning  and 
that  is  the  best  time  for  those  who  have  correspon- 
dence to  attend  to  to  get  rid  of  it.  Judgment  is  at 
its  maximum  efficiency  when  the  brain  has  had  rest. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  at  the  office  early  to 
attend  to  correspondence  and  clear  the  desks  of 
matters  that  need  attention.  Many,  however,  do  not 
believe  that  this  method  of  daily  procedure  is  the 
best.  They  prefer  to  first  read  the  letters,  lay  them 
aside,  think  over  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
attend  to  some  duties  of  a  routine  character  until 
noon.  After  dinner,  questions  that  have  arisen  during 
the  morning  are  brought  to  their  attention  and,  with 
other  matters  of  more  or  less  importance  that  de- 
velop in  the  transaction  of  business,  three  or  four 
o'clock  arrives  when,  with  a  fagged  brain,  they 
turn  to  the  correspondence  that  has  accumulated. 
If  anyone  thinks  it  is  an  easy  task  to  dispose  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  letters  as  they  should  be  attended 
to  in  the  remaining  time,  let  him  try  it.  The 
facts  are,  the  correspondence  does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  should.  Short  cut  methods  are  re- 
sorted to  to  get  off  the  accumulation.  In  fact,  any- 
thing to  reduce  the  labor  is  welcomed.  The  stenog- 
rapher is  piled  up  with  work  at  the  last  hour  in  the 
day,  which  necessitates  remaining  one  or  two  hours 
each  evening  to  catch  up. 

A  general  superintendent  once  informed  us  that 
if  he  had  the  authority  to  insist  upon  it  he  would 
compel  every  employe  who  had  correspondence  to 
attend  to  to  give  it  his  attention  the  first  thing  each 
morning  and  not  wait  until  4  or  5  p.m.,  which 
necessitated  keeping  his  force  overtime  to  prevent 
a  congestion. 

Efficiency  in  the  handling  of  each  day's  duties  is 
just  as  important  as  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  operator  in  assigning  his  force  to  the  various 
circuits  under  his  supervision.  Many  letters  are  of 
such  a  character  that  those  who  do  the  typing  can 
attend  to  the  answering,  particularly  those  of  a 
routine  character,  so  that  those  in  charge  can  be 
relieved  of  this  portion  of  the  correspondence. 

Every  member  of  the  President's  cabinet  can  be 
found  at  his  desk  in  Washington  at  9  a.m.  until 
3  p.m.  Many  of  them  before  the  first  named  hour 
have  attended  to  the  correspondence  that  needed 
their  personal  consideration.  Method  and  efficiency 
reduce  the  day's  work,  no  matter  how  burdensome 
it  may  be,  to  a  labor  of  pleasure  if  one  wishes  to 
make  it  so.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  made 
burdensome  from  the  moment  the  local  official 
arrives  at  the  office  until  he  leaves  it  at  night.  His 
arrangement  of  the  day's  work  before  him  can  be 
adjusted  so  that  it  will  be  attended  to  without  fric- 
tion and  ruffled  tempers  or  it  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
every  minute  of  the  time  is  productive  of  little 
troubles  and  annoyances  that  cause  every  employe  to 
remark,  when  leaving  off  work,  that  "this  has  been 
a  hard  day  for  me."  A  manager  should  always 
remember  that  his  office  staff  should  never  be  kept 
one  minute  after  the  time  to  go  home  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  and  it  is  possible  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred.  Do  not  enter  the  office  at  3  or  4  p.m. 
as  though  you  had  just  accomplished  some  great 


task  and  then  start  in  to  keep  everyone  on  the  jump 
for  the  following  three  hours.  You  might  fool  the 
employes  some  of  the  time  but  you  cannot  do  it 
all  of  the  time.  They  know  that  you  have  wasted 
many  hours  on  the  outside,  and  you  are  getting 
even  with  your  force  on  the  inside.  When  it  is  time 
for  them  to  go  home  they  look  back  to  the  several' 
hours  that  have  been  wasted,  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  in  charge  to  have  kept  them  busy.  A 
horse  can  easily  draw  a  wagon  containing  one  ton 
of  stone  a  distance  of  one  mile  twelve  times  a  day. 
You  cannot  cut  out  four  loads  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  expect  the  horse  late  in  the  afternoon  to- 
draw  two  or  three  tons  as  a  load  to  catch  up.  The 
law  is  the  same  as  applied  to  human  beings.  Do 
not  waste  the  morning  or  the  early  afternoon  hours 
and  then  expect  to  catch  up  on  the  delayed  wodc 
between  the  hours  of  4  and  6  p.m.  It  may  work, 
some  of  the  time  but  it  will  not  work  all  of  the 
time,  and  the  sooner  these  facts  are  acknowledged 
the  better  it  will  be  for  every  individual  concerned,, 
.and  the  service  at  large. 

The  employes  have  rights  that  the  employer  mu3t 
respect,  and  we  know,  and  most  of  our  readers  knGw, 
that  a  proper  disposition  of  the  day's  work  can  be 
made  so  that  everyone  in  the  service  will  leave  *his 
office  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  his  night  meal  and'* 
few  hours  of  recreation  before  retiring. 

If  there  are  any  employers  guilty  of  any  of  the 
inconsistencies  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  let  them 
try  the  remedy  and  note  the  difference  in  the  im- 
proved conditions  under  which  all  work  is  accom- 
plished. A  return  to  the  old  methods  will  never 
again  be  sanctioned. 

Never  attend  to  matters  in  the  afternoon  that 
can  be  completed  and  finished  in  the  morning.  In- 
sist upon  the  bulk  of  the  day's  work  being  com- 
pleted by  3  p.m.  and  everyone  will  be  happy  and  the 
business  of  the  company  will  have  received  an  ad- 
vance in  efficiency  that  will  attract  widespread  at- 
tention in  the  shape  of  services  well  rendered. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  Useful  Book. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  people  do  not  want  to* 
live  in  a  telegraph  or  telephone  atmosphere  all  the 
time,  nor  is  it  good  for  them  to  do  so.  There  is 
just  as  much  recreation  for  the  mind  in  variety  of 
reading  as  there  is  for  the  body  in  football  and  other 
physical  games. 

•'Stephenson's  Practical  Test"  is  the  name  of  a 
handy  little  book,  but  its  name  is  far-fetched.  It 
consists  primarily  of  test  questions  for  steam  engi- 
neers, but  contains  a  great  deal  of  other  useful  and 
general  information. 

One  of  the  questions  the  book  contains  is :  "How 
can  brass  and  other  polished  articles  be  kept  from 
tarnishing?" 

The  answer  is :  "They  can  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  bright 
work  should  be  warm  before  applying  the  coating, 
so  it  will  flow  smoothly  and  dry  quickly." 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  dynamo. 

The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.00  per  copy.  For 
sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  J.  B. 
Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Telephone  Switchboards:  Old  and  New. 

Men's  time  these  days  is  so  crowded  with  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life  that  they  rarely  have  time 
to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  to 
bring:  the  world  up  to  the  present  high  state  of 
activity  and  development. 

The  telephone  probably  furnishes  the  most  im- 
pressive object-lesson  in  development  in  the  corn- 


board,  used  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  January, 
1878.  It  had  connections  for  eight  subscribers,  as 
shown  by  the  call  box  on  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,    ihe  names  of  these  eight  subscribers  ought 


V1G.    I — FIRST  COMMERCIAL  SWITCHBOARD — 1878. 

paratively  few  years  of  its  life,  but  the  switchboard 
jj^s  undergone  the  most  remarkable  metamorphosis 
of  all. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  interesting  in 
that  they  bring  the  old  and  new  types  of  central 


FIG.  2 — INTERIOR  OF  NEW  YORK  EXCHANGE  IN  l88o. 

to  be  engraved  on  the  rolls  of  fame  for  their  faith 
in  the  telephone  promise. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  view  of  the  interior  of  a  cen- 
tral telephone  exchange  in  New  York  City,  in  1880. 
The  switchboard  shown  was  of  the  plug  and  strip 


FIG.  3 — MODERN  TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


telephone  exchange  switchboard  into  strong  con- 
trast, and  many  people  will  be  inclined  to  remark, 
"Is  it  possible  that  such  changes  could  have  taken 
place  in  telephone  switchboard  development  within 
forty  years  ?"  But  the  world  has  been  moving  for- 
ward with  rapid  strides  since  Doctor  Bell  first 
brought  his  telephone  to  the  attention  of  the  skepti- 
cal world,  in  1876. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  first  commercial  switch- 


type  and  patterned  after  the  old  style  telegraph 
switchboard. 

Fig.  3  reveals  the  modern  telephone  switch- 
board in  the  "Spring"  station  on  West  Houston 
Street,  New  York.  The  contrast  between  the  first 
and  one  of  the  latest  exchanges  in  New  York  is 
very  great  and  indicates,  as  far  as  pictures  can  in- 
dicate, the  hold  the  telephone  now  has  upon  the 
people — both  socially  and  commercially. 
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Wireless  Signaling  from  Military  Airplanes. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  use  of 
wireless  signaling  from  military  airplanes  is  taken 
from  The  Wireless  Age.  The  importance  of  wire- 
less in  military  operations  was  tersely  expressed  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  military  aeronautical  en- 
gineers in  the  country  when  he  stated  that  "the  day 
is  just  around  the  corner  when  all  aviators  must 
be  wireless  operators,  as  well."  The  present  meth- 
od of  spotting  artillery  fire  from  airplanes  is  the 
subject  of  the  article. 

The  observer  in  aircraft  at  the  fighting  fronts 
must  have  aside  from  his  knowledge  of  wireless 
some  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  artillery  fire. 
He  must  know,  for  example,  the  trajectory  of  shells, 
or  the  arc  they  describe,  and  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  field  guns  for  barrage  fire  and 
howitzers  for  destruction  of  heavy  guns.  This 
knowledge  is  required  'because  in  locating  his  piece's 
objective  he  may  have  to  fly  low,  and,  after  report- 
ing the  enemy  location,  ascend  to  a  safe  height 
above  the  trajectory  of  the  shell  fire  which  he  there- 
after directs. 

The  usual  height  of  an  observer's  flight  is  4,000 
to  6,000  feet;  flying  in  circles  and  figure  8s,  he 
sends  by  wireless  a  report  of  the  effect  of  each 
shot  and  directions  for  greater  accuracy.  A  word 
or  two,  such  as  "right,"  "left,"  "too  short,"  and  so 
on,  is  the  extent  of  the  direction  given,  and  so 
skilled  are  gunners  and  observers  nowadays  that  it 
seldom  takes  more  than  three  or  four  shots  to  score 
a  hit  on  the  enemy  battery  emplacement. 

At  night  the  positions  are  revealed  by  the  lights 
required  by  the  gunners  and  by  the  flash  of  the 
gun.  While  special  knowledge  is  required  for  night 
flying,  fire  spotting  in  the  inky  darkness  is  really 
safer  for  the  aviator,  because  of  the  consequent  in- 
effectiveness of  enemy  anti-craft  guns. 

The  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  a  target  is 
located  is  mainly  due  to  the  carefully  prepared 
maps  given  to  observers.    These  maps  are  divided 
into  squares  representing  1,000  yards  a  side  and 
numbered.    Subdivisions  of  these  squares  into  four 
parts  are  assumed,  and  given  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d. 
Thus  the  first  report  of  a  location  might  be  "4c," 
the  principle  being  then  extended  by  further  sub- 
divisions of  the  sides  of  squares  into  100  parts,  the 
calculations  being  based  upon  the  southwest  corner 
as  the  point  of  origin,  the  first  figure  giving  the 
distance  east  along  the  southern  side  and  the  second 
fignre  the  distance  north  along  the  western  side. 
Thus  a  corrected  signal,  "2732,"  would  locate  the 
enemy  battery  twenty-seven  parts  east  and  thirty- 
two  parts  north  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
map's  square  previously  signaled.   When  it  is  real- 
ized  that  such  an  observation,  accurately  made, 
gives  the  location  within  ten  feet,  the  airplane 
wireless  man's  great  importance  in  war  is  evident. 

The  method  of  communicating  with  the  airplane 
observer  is  one  of  great  inteiest.  While  it  is  re- 
ported that  great  strides  in  improvement  of  receiv- 
ing" sets  have  been  made,  the  problem  of  overcom- 
ing" the  noise  of  the  machine  and  similar  difficulties 
has  meanwhile  led  to  the  adoption  of  visual  means 
0f   transmitting  directions  to  airmen.    This  is  ac- 


complished by  white  strips  of  cloth  six  feet  long 
by  one  foot  wide,  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  let- 
ters and  symbols.  .  These  are  easily  visible  from  a 
height  of  3,000  feet. 

Assuming  that  the  observer  is  serving  three  bat- 
teries and  has  been  given  the  general  direction  and 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  emplacement  before  rising, 
he  will  watch  for  specific  directions  as  he  ascends 
to  the  required  height  in  safety  behind  his  own 
batteries.  The  strips  are  then  seen  formed  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Z,  which  may  mean  "observe 
for  time  shrapnel,"  or  perhaps  a  P,  meaning,  "ob- 
serve for  high  percussion,"  or  LYD,  for  high  ex- 
plosives. Later,  at  his  post  of  observation  he  may 
note  any  of  these  symbols  prefixed  by  an  X,  mean- 
ing "change  to,"  or  maybe  two  strips  in  parallel, 
which  tells  him,  "am  not  receiving  your  signals." 

Both  methods  and  codes  change  continuously, 
but  the  basic  principles  are  as  just  outlined,  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  mastery  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  wireless  and  the  air  machine  itself  are 
the  principal  difficulties  in  preparing  a  military 
aviator  for  service. 

In  this  new  field  lie  wonderful  opportunities  for 
wireless  men.  They  have  scarcely  been  realized, 
but  this  much  is  definitely  known.  The  skilled 
wireless  operator  receives  preference  in  military 
aviation  service.   

Science  and  Industry. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  shortly  before  his  death,  said: 
"I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me" — yet  Leibnitz  esti- 
mated that  Newton  had  achieved  far  more  than  all 
other  mathematicians  put  together  from  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  Lord  Kelvin,  at  his  jubilee,  in 
reply  to  the  homage  of  the  whole  scientific  world, 
said:  "One  word  characterizes  the  most  strenu- 
ous of  the  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science 
that  I  have  made  perseveringly  during  fifty-five 
years ;  that  word  is  failure."  Yet  he  towered  above 
all  his  scientific  contemporaries,  and  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  savant  that  the  world  has  known.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  trait  common  to  all  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  have 
acquired  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  nature  and  science,  that  they, 
more  than  all  others,  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
field  that  lies  open  before  them — shrouded  in  mists, 
it  is  tme,  and  beset  with  pitfalls,  culs  de  sac,  false 
clues,  but  also  holding  treasure  in  store  of  incon- 
ceivable richness  for  the  reward  of  thQse  who 
patiently  grope  amid  its  gloomy  fastnesses.  We 
have  as  yet  but  ventured  over  the  border  of  that 
illimitable  expanse;  the  further  we  penetrate  into 
its  depths  the  better  we  appreciate  the  wealth  that 
lies  beyond,  and  the  greater  becomes  our  strength 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  confront  us.  We 
see,  too,  how  far  we' have  strayed  from  the  true 
path  in  the  complacent  past  when  we  thought  we 
had  approached  finalitv  in  one  or  another  quest. — 
I  on  don  Electrical  Rc7'iav. 
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How  Did  the  Steel  Magnet  Get  Such  a  Pull?  know,  but  we  think  that  it  may  be  similar  circles 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  tell  in  story  form,  espe-  in  the  iron.  Many  years  ago  it  was  noted  that  coils 
daily  an  amusing  story,  profound  scientific  facts,  (which  are  nothing  but  a  number  of  hoops  placed 
but  success  has  attended  the  effort  to  do  this  on  the  side  by  side  and  connected  together),  carrying  cur- 
part  of  "S.  A.  Menutt,"  in  the  Western  Electric  rent,  attracted  each  other,  and  the  following  ex- 
News  for  September.  Although  the  article  is  writ-  periment  to  demonstrate  ^this  has  been  tried  by 
ten  in  a  humorous  vein,  the  scientific  facts  coming    innumerable  investigators." 

to  the  surface  now  and  then  become  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Ashpit  here  drew  a  sketch  (Fig  1)  on  the 
study,  and  they  are  stated  in  such  plain  language  pad,  showing  two  batteries  floating  in  a  tub,  the 
as  to  make  them  easy  to  grasp.       &  zinc  and  carbon  of  each  connected  by  a  coil. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  description  "Now,  no  matter  what  position  you  put  these 
are  as  unique  as  the  language  used,  and  are  repro-    little  coils,  they  will  always  float  back  into  the 

same  position  with  reference  to  each  other;  that 
is,  they  will  always  come  together  end  to  end,  and 
the  same  ends  will  always  be  adjacent.  If,  how- 
ever, you  should  bend  the  spiral  around  as  in  Fig.  2, 
so  that  the  various  individual  circles  face  in  all 
directions,  then  no  movement  of  the  floating  bat- 
tery would  occur.  This  shows  that  when  the  circles 
face  in  various  directions  they  neutralize  each 
other;  whereas,  when  arranged  in  a  straight  and 
orderly  manner,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  their 
forces  are  added  to  each  other. 

"For  many  years  scientific  men  have  thought 
that  if  electric  currents  traveling  around  in  circles 
were  present  in  iron  it  would  account  for  the  pe- 
culiar magnetic  properties  of  this  metal,  but  the 
difficulty  lay  in  explaining  the  source  of  any  such 
duced  herewith  in  connection  with  selected  portions  currents,  and  why  they  should  travel  in  a  circle, 
of  the  article.  Now,  however,  that  the  existence  of  electrons  in 

"Well,  of  course,  Menutt,  we  know  certain  laws 
governing  magnetic  action ;  if  we  didn't  we  would 
not  be  able  to  build  ringers,  receivers,  retardation 
coils,  and  so  forth,  but  if  you  want  to  know  how  a 
magnet  is  a  magnet,  I  give  it  up — nobody  knows 
that  I  know  of." 

"I  suppose  you  understand  that  we  don't  know 
any  more  about  what  electricity  is  than  we  do  about 
magnets.  That  is,  we  know  that  the  electric  current 
will  heat  a  wire  red  hot,  and  will  give  an  awful 
bump  when  applied  to  the  human  body,  but  as  to 
the  exact  'how'  and  'why*  of  it,  why  we  are  still 
guessing.  We  know,  however,  that  something  is 
going  on  in  the  space  alongside  of  the  wire,  and 
if  we  bend  a  wire  carrying  current  into  a  circle 
many  curious  things  go  on  within  this  hoop. 

"If  you  put  enough  of  these  hoops  side  by  side 
and  connect  the  beginning  of  one  to  the  end  of  the 
next — thus  forming  a  coil — you  can,  with  enough 
current  and  a  sufficient  number  of  circles  or  turns, 
lift  a  ton  of  iron  and  hold  it  suspended  in  the  air. 
That's  the  way  we  unload  pig  iron  from  the  railroad 
cars  out  at  Hawthorne.  If  you  stepped  inside  of 
this  coil,  and  every  bone  and  muscle  in  your  body 
became  paralyzed,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  any  power  which  the  atom  is  practically  proven,  the  problem  be- 
would  lift  a  ton  of  iron  could  readily  put  a  human  comes  somewhat  more  imaginable, 
being  out  of  business,  but — and  here  is  the  mysteri-  "Extremely  sensitive  measurements  show  that 
ous  part  of  it — nothing  happens  at  all.  People  have  every  substance  is  to  some  slight  degree  affected  by 
put  their  heads  in  the  space  between  the  poles  of  the  magnetic  field,  but  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  are 
enormously  powerful  magnets  and  experienced  no  unique  in  their  response  to  such  stimulation,  and 
sensation  whatever.  one  logical  way  of  accounting  for  it  would  be  to 

"The  cuiestion  is.  What  is  going  on  in  this  space  say  that,  while  all  demons  could  juggle  some,  the 
which  will  hold  almost  any  weight  of  iron  and  yet  iron  demons  are  some  jugglers.  That  is,  they  can 
has  no  effect  upon  human  sensations?    We  don't    keep  a  much  greater  number  of  balls  traveling  in 
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circles,  and  at  a  much  higher  speed,  than  the 
demons  in  any  other  substance.    Iron  shows  none 


fig.  3 

of  these  properties,  however,  until  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  magnetic  field.  In  other  words,  the 
atoms  are  facing  every  which  way  and  the  various 


fig.  4 

circles  neutralize  each  other,  just  the  same  as  in 
Fig.  2.  The  general  idea  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3; 
the  atoms  are  all  busy  juggling  the  balls,  but  their 
work  is  wasted  for  lack  of  direction.  When,  how- 
ever, the  demons  are  subjected  to  an  external  mag- 
netic force  they  all  line  up  as  a  battalion  of  soldiers, 


as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  You  see  here  that  you  have 
the  large  coil  carrying  current  and  also  the  great 
number  of  atomic  circles  of  current,  and  by  the  ex- 
periment of  the  little  batteries  in  a  tub  of  water 
you  know  that  electricity  traveling  in  a  circle  creates 
a  condition  within  the  circle  known  as  a  magnetic 
field,  and  that  two  such  circles  will  attract  each 
other;  so  the  piece  of  iron  represented  by  the  regi- 
ment of  demons  is  immediately  drawn  into  the  coil 
in  the  background  of  the  picture." 

"Oh,  one  thing  more.  This  magnet  I  have  has  no 
coil  around  it,  yet  it  draws  a  piece  of  iron.  How 
is  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Menutt,  that  magnet  is  made  of 
steel.  Now  when  you  mix  carbon  in  certain  pro- 
portions with  iron  you  form  a  substance  known  as 
steel,  which  has  certain  properties  quite  different 
from  iron.  For  example,  the  carbon  seems  to 
paralyze  the  demons  from  the  waist  down  under 
certain  treatment. 

"If  you  heat  a  piece  of  steel  red  hot  and  plunge 
it  in  water,  it  becomes  hard,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  you  cannot  push  the  atoms 
around  mechanically.  This  same  treatment  holds 
the  atoms  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  placed. 

"Your  little  horseshoe  is  a  .piece  of  steel  hard- 
ened and  then  magnetized  by  a  very  powerful 
electromagnet  like  the  one  in  the  receiver  assembly 
department.  While  this  electromagnet  can  pull  all 
the  demons  around  into  line,  the  demons  themselves, 
on  account  of  the  hardened  condition  of  the  steel, 
have  no  power  to  break  ranks." 


Mr.  W.  J.  Lloyd,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Denver, 
Col.,  now  living  in  retirement  at  Bayou  La  Batre, 
Ala.,  in  renewing  his  subscription  for  another  year 
(in  fact,  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  a  subscriber  since  this 
paper  was  established  in  1883)  has  this  to  say: 
"I  am  wondering  if  you  remember  the  old  days  in 
the  8o's,  and  if  any  of  us  realize  the  many  and 
really  great  changes  in  the  telegraph,  both  in  the 
corporate  and  individual  sense. 

"There  are  but  few  left  of  our  old  colaborers, 
and,  as  I  look  back,  I  think  of  Billy  Wallace,  Jimmy 
Largay,  Jack  Wolfinden,  Gib  Merrill,  Jack  McRobie, 
Harry  Whalen  and  'Bif  Cook,  and  I  could  fill  pages, 
but  what  is  the  use?  We  soon  must  follow,  and 
mayhap  someone  will  be  reminiscing  on  us. 

"I  heartily  and  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
your  general  good  health,  your  splendid  pluck 
against  great  odds  and,  finally  on  yojur  really  great 
success — the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age — a 
fitting  monument  to  an  early  struggle  and  a  final 
triumph,  for  I  well  remember  the  coming  and  pass- 
ing of  other  efforts  to  establish  a  real  telegraphic 
journal. 

"May  God  prosper  you  ever  and  always." 

(J.  B.  Taltavall  was  an  operator  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
division  in  the  Chicago  Western  Union  office  in 
1880  or  1881.) 
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Field  Wireless. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  Morse  telegraph  was  for  the 
first  time  employed  to  direct  widely  separated  ar- 
mies to  move  them  in  unison,  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  one  of  the  most  important  arms  of  the  mili- 
tary service  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  tele- 
phone, in  later  years,  has  come  upon  the  stage  and 
now  shares  the  honors  with  the  telegraph,  and 
without  both  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  conduct  modern  warfare. 

The  latest  form  of  communication  equally  im- 
portant is  the  wireless  telegraph.  This  newest 
method  of  signaling  is  employed  with  great  suc- 


braces  military  drill  as  well  as  technical  and  other 
subjects. 

Seamen  and  apprentice  seamen  are  given  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  of  radio  telegraphy  at 
the  naval  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Great 
Lakes,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  at  the  naval  camps  at  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Mare  Island,  San  Diego  and  Puget  Sound.  Those 
who  are  able  to  receive  ten  words  a  minute  in  the 
continental  code  and  who  show  promise  are  trans- 
ferred to  Harvard  for  the  four  months'  course. 

The  regular  navy  accepts  enlistments  under  two 
ratings — landsman  for  electrician  (radio)  and  elec- 


PORTABLE  FIELD  WIRELESS  IN  OPERATION 


cess  by  all  of  the  countries  at  war.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  both  rhe  wire  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone in  that  no  wires  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
signals  between  distant  points. 

The  accompanying  illustration  from  Leslie's 
Weekly  shows  a  portable  field  wireless  plant  in 
operation.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  hand  gen- 
erating machine  operated  by  two  members  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  whole  outfit  can  be  moved 
very  readily  as  occasion  requires. 


Training  Wireless  Operators  for  the  Navy. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  training  radio  opera- 
tors at  two  schools,  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  and  Harvard 
University,  says  The  Wireless  Age.  Approximately 
I>5oo  pupils,  men  of  the  regular  service  and  the  re- 
serve, are  undergoing  instruction  at  Harvard,  the 
buildings  and  facilities  of  the  institution  having 
been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  by  President 
Lowell.  With  the  transfer  of  the  regular  Navy 
radio  school,  formerly  at  the  New  York  navy  yard, 
to  Harvard,  the  wireless  training  activities  of  the 
service  are  now  largely  centered  in  Cambridge. 
The  course  is  of  four  months'  duration  and  em- 


trician,  third  class  (radio).  For  the  former  rating 
the  recruit  must  be  able  to  receive  twenty-five  words 
a  minute  in  the  Morse  code  or  ten  words  a  minute 
in  the  continental  and  possess  a  foundation  in  radio. 
For  the  electrician  rating  possession  of  a  commer- 
cial radio  license  and  ability  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  electrical  subjects  are  necessary.  Upon  ac- 
ceptance the  recruits  are  sent  to  the  radio  school 
for  instruction. 

Five  ratings  are  available  in  the  Naval  Reserve: 
Landsmen  for  electrician  (radio)  ;  electricians,  third 
class  (radio);  electricians,  second  class  (radio); 
electricians,  first  class  (radio);  and  chief  electric- 
ians (radio).  Men  are  enrolled  in  the  first  two 
classes  according  to  their  ability  in  the  Morse  or 
the  continental  codes,  in  the  other  ratings  according 
to  their  experience  as  commercial  radio  operators 
on  merchant  vessels,  and  other  qualifications. 

Enlistments  in  the  navy  or  enrollments  in  the 
Navy  Reserve  for  radio  operators  will  be  accepted 
at  any  navy  recruiting  station.  The  monthly  rate 
of  pay  for  radio  men  ranges,  on  the  present  war 
basis,  from  $32.60  for  landsmen  to  $72  for  chief 
electricians. 
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Electrolysis. 

{Continued  from  page  504,  November  1) 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES:    A  CORRECTING  FAULTY 

CONDITIONS. 

General. — The  mitigation  of  electrolysis  in  cable 
systems  presents  several  possibilities — mitigation  by 
removal  of  cause,  mitigation  by  improvement  of 
conditions  at  the  source,  and  mitigation  by  measures 
applied  to  the  affected  system.  Obviously  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  but  some- 
times this  is  so  impracticable  or  expensive  that  other 
measures  must  be  resorted  to.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  distinctly  faulty  and  avoidable 
conditions  in  either  the  cable  or  railway  system  or 
neighboring  pipe  systems  are  directly  responsible 
for  dangerous  electrolysis  conditions,  and  hence 
such  possibilities  should  first  be  looked  into  before 
more  extensive  measures  are  taken.  Among  the 
more  common  faults  that  are  especially  conducive 
to  electrolysis  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

In  Electric  Railway  Systems,  broken  rail 
bonds  are  the  most  common  faults.  Generally  poor 
maintenance  of  the  track  conductivity  is  the  next. 
Ground  plates  at  power  stations  are  also  contrib- 
uting factors. 

A  potential  gradient  in  the  track  of  one  volt 
per  1,000  feet,  and  not  more  than  seven  volts  dif- 
ference in  potential  between  any  two  points  in  the 
track  system  are  generally  considered  to  accord 
with  good  practice,  both  values  being  the  average 
during  any  ten-minute  period  durhig  the  day.  Of 
course,  the  maximum  potential  gradients  will  be 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  points  where 
negative  feeders  are  attached.  When  values  very 
much  higher  than  these  are  found,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  electrolysis  dangers  will  be  considerable, 
and  when  observed  values  are  several  times  greater 
something  is  probably  wrong  and  needs  correcting. 

The  use  of  ground  plates  in  connection  with 
negative  bus-bars  cannot  exactly  be  regarded  as  a 
"faulty"  condition,  but  it  is  bad  practice  and  greatly 
increases  electrolysis  dangers.  Such  ground  plates 
so  increase  leakage  currents  in  railway  systems  that 
serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  have  them  discon- 
nected whenever  they  are  found. 

In  Cable  Systems  the  most  common  fault,  from 
an  electrolysis  standpoint,  is  contact  with  pipes  and 
other  metallic  structures.  Another  condition  fre- 
quently found  consists  of  old  drainage  connections, 
track  bonds,  etc.,  which  have  been  installed  in  for- 
mer days  and  forgotten,  but  which  no  longer  serve 
the  purpose  originally  intended.  Poor  conditions 
in  manholes,  need  of  cable  racks,  and  lack  of  cross 
bonds  between  the  various  cables  occupying  one 
conduit  system,  are  other  faults  that  are  of  more  or 
less  common  occurrence. 

Contacts  with  pipes,  metal  bridges,  or  steel  work 
in  buildings  are  liable  to  introduce  larg-e  stray  cur- 
rents into  a  cable  system.  They  therefore  should 
be  eliminated  whenever  found,  unless  special  tests 
indicate  that  thev  are  not  harmful.  In  the  case  of 
contacts  in  buildings,  if  the  contact  cannot  be  per- 


manently removed,  an  insulating  joint  should  be 
made  in  the  cable  sheath,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent there  picked  up  from  flowing  out  onto  the 
main  cable. 

Old  drainage  connections  whose  usefulness  is 
doubtful  should  be  removed  before  a  survey  is 
made.  Even  when  they  seem  to  b£  serving  a  good 
purpose,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  remove  them 
until  the  complete  survey  shows  that  protection 
cannot  be  more  satisfactorily,  obtained  by  other 
methods. 

The  need  of  good  conditions  in  manholes  is  ob- 
vious. No  cables  should  be  allowed  to  hang  loose 
or  lay  on  the  floor  of  a  manhole.  It  is  also  very 
important  that  all  cables  in  a  system  be  thoroughly 
and  frequently  bonded  together  before  protective 
measures  are  applied. 

In  Foreign  Pipe  and  Cable  Systems.  In  some 
cases  positive  conditions  on  a  cable  are  due  to  the 
proximity  of  a  foreign  cable  or  pipe  which  has  a 
very  low  potential.  This  low  potential  may  be 
caused  by  an  accidental  contact  with  the  railway 
track  system,  or  to  a  regular  connection  provided 
for  electrolysis  reasons.  When  such  a  condition  is 
met,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  foreign 
system  brought  to  a  normal  potential,  or  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  telephone  or  telegraph  cable,  to  have 
it  treated  the  same  as  the  cable  system  being  in- 
vestigated and  have  both  systems  tied  together  and 
protected  by  the  same  means. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES:  B — APPLICABLE  TO  RAILWAY. 

General.  After  all  faulty  conditions  such  as 
those  outlined  have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  cable 
still  remains  in  danger  of  corrosion  from  electrolysis, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
mitigation  by  removal  or  modification  of  the  source 
of  stray  currents — that  is,  by  measures  applied  to 
the  electric  railway  system.  Obviously  all  such  mea- 
sures must  aim  to  reduce  the  stray  current,  or  what 
is  equivalent,  to  reduce  the  potential  drop  in  the 
track  circuit.  The  principles  underlying  these 
methods  have  already  been  outlined. 

Track  Bonding.  Repairing  broken  or  defective 
rail  bonds  is  of  very  first  importance,  as  already 
pointed  out.  More  than  this  is  really  necessary, 
however,  for  the  general  track  maintenance  should 
be  such  as  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  rail  con- 
conductivity  for  carrying  current. 

When  an  electrolysis  survey  shows  that  a  cable 
is  picking  up  current  from  a  railway  track  which 
has  a  relatively  high  potential  to  other  portions  of 
the  track  system,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with 
the  railway  officials  with  a  view  to  obtaining  im- 
proved conditions.  Improved  track  bonding  may 
be  the  simplest  way  to  bring  this  about. 

Feeders  to  Reinforce  Track  Conductivity.  In 
some  cases  high  potential  drops  in  the  tracks  may 
be  due  not  to  poor  track  bonding,  but  to  excessive 
currents  flowing  in  the  rails.  When  this  condition 
exists  improvement  can  be  effected  only  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  track  feeders  or  by  the  installation 
of  new  feeders  to  reinforce  the  conductivity  of  the 
existing  rails  and  feeders. 

(To  be  continued) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are: 
"American  Telegraphy/'  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio  Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

THE  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR — {Continued) 

An  amplification  of  this  switching  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  figure  illustrates,  besides, 
the  practical  connections  of  the  machines,  with  the 
further  means  required  to  speedily  change  from 
either  of  the  "permanent"  series  to  the  "spare" 
series.  SW  is  a  switchboard.  The  discs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
on  SW  are  large,  metallic  discs  of  ordinary  form, 


FIG.  I — WESTERN  UNION  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GENERATORS. 


with  semi-circular  notches  to  receive  metallic  plugs. 
Discs  1,  1,  1,  1,  1  are  connected  to  the  wires  leading 
to  the  generators  of  the  regular  positive  series. 
Discs  2,  2,  2,  2,  2  are  connected  with  the  wires  lead- 
ing to  switchboard  or  line  wires;  discs  3,3,3,3,3 
with  the  machines  of  the  spare  series  (two  of  them 
via  the  commutators  or  reversing  switches),  and 
discs  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  with  the  "permanent"  negative 
series  of  machines.  Discs  4,  4,  4,  4,  4  are  also  con- 
nected with  wires  leading  to  the  switchboard  in  the 
operating  room. 

In  the  figure,  discs  2,  2,  2,  2,  2  and  discs  3,  3,  3,  3,  3 
are  connected  together  by  plugs.  So  also  the  discs 
4,  4,  4,  4,  4  and  5,  5,  5,  5,  5.  This  places  to  the 
wires  the  "permanent"  negative  series  and  the  spare 
series  furnishing  positive  polarity.  If  it  is  desired 
to  release  the  "spare"  series  and  to  place  in  opera- 
tion the  permanent  or  regular  positive  series,  plugs 
are  first  inserted  between  discs  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  and 
2,2,2,2,2.  This  places  the  two  series  in  parallel. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  plugs  between 
2,  2,  2,  2,  2  and  3,  3,  3,  3,  3  are  then  removed,  free- 
ing the  spare  series.  Should  it  be  required  to  re- 
lease the  regular  negative  series,  the  commutator  S 
is  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  spare  series  to  become 
negative,  after  which  plugs  are  inserted  between 
discs  4,  4,  4,  4,  4  and  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.  This  also  places 
the  spare  series  in  parallel  with  the  regular  negative 
series,  whereupon  the  plugs  may  be  withdrawn  from 
between  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  and  5,  5,  5,  5,  5 ;  thereby  re- 


leasing the  regular  positive  series.  By  thus  running 
like  series  in  parallel  momentarily  no  break  is  caused 
in  the  line  wire  circuits.  Resistances,  amounting  to 
about  2.5  ohms  per  volt  of  electromotive  force,  are 
placed  between  the  generators  and  each  wire  circuit, 
for  the  reason  stated.  These  resistances  are  in- 
candescent lamps.  They  were  substituted  for  coils 
of  German  silver  wire  because  of  the  frequent  break- 
ages of  the  fine  wire  of  the  coils  which  occasioned 
delays.  The  lamps  have  been  found  to  give  satis- 
factory service. 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  are  the  discs  of  the  generator-switch  con- 
nected together  and  disconnected? 

What  is  the  resistance  of  the  incandescent  lamps 
which  are  placed  between  the  generators  and  each 
wire  circuit? 

Why  were  incandescent  lamps  substituted  for  the 
coils  of  German  silver  wire  formerly  used  for  arti- 
ficial resistance? 


Telephony. 

RETARDATION  COILS. — (Continued) 

Fig.  i  shows  the  use  of  a  retardation  coil  in  con- 
nection with  a  central  office  storage  battery  and 
charging  generator.  The  current  supplied  by  an 
ordinary  direct  current  generator  is  not  absolutely 


FIG.  I — RETARDATION  COILS. 

continuous,  but  contains  a  small  element  of  high 
frequency  current  which  would  produce  noise  if 
allowed  to  enter  the  battery.  In  this  connection, 
therefore,  the  function  of  the  retardation  coil  is 
to  prevent  these  noise  producing  currents  from  en- 
tering the  battery. 

The  coil  is  also  used  to  allow  both  telephone  and 
telegraph  currents  to  be  sent  over  a  single  wire 
with  a  return  circuit  through  the  ground.  In  such 
a  circuit,  a  condenser  is  placed  in  series  with  each 
telephone  instrument,  and  a  retardation  coil  in  series 
with  each  telegraph  instrument.  The  condenser  al- 
lows the  high  frequency  talking  currents  to  flow 
freely  through  the  telephone  instrument,  but  cuts 
off  entirely  the  direct  current  impulses  of  the  tele- 
graph instrument.  The  retardation  coil,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  the  telephonic  current  from  being 
wasted  by  passing  through  the  telegraph  instrument, 
but  at  the  same  time  permits  a  ready  flow  of  the 
telegraph  impulses. 

A  more  common  use  of  the  retardation  coil  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.   Here  we  have  a  double  wound  re- 


FIG.  2 — COMMON  USE  OF  RETARDATION  COIU 

tardation  coil,  similar  to  Fig;  1  (November  issue), 
used  as  a  battery  feed  coil  in  the  private  branch  ex- 
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change,  where  we  may  have  a  number  of  different 
conversations  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  transmitter  current  supplied  from  a  com- 
mon battery.  In  this  connection  the  retardation  coil 
allows  direct  current  to  pass  to  the  several  trans- 
mitters, but  prevents  the  talking  current  from  be- 
ing wasted  by  passing  through  the  battery. 

(To  be  continued) 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

CONDENSERS — (Continued) 

Another  type  of  condensers  having  some  advan- 
tages is  the  Moscicki  jar,  which  consists  essentially 
of  a  glass  tube  or  jar  with  inside  and  outside  coat- 
ings, as  in  the  other  types,  but  at  the  edges  of 
the  coatings  where  the  puncture  usually  takes  place 
the  glass  is  thickened  to  give  increased  strength, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  edges  are  covered  with  an 
insulating  liquid  to  stop  the  brush  discharge.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  a  brass  tube  to  which  the  out- 
side coating  is  connected,  the  inside  coating  being 
brought  out  to  a  binding  post  through  a  sealed 
porcelain  insulator.  The  case  and  the  binding  post 
thus  become  the  two  terminals.  These  tubes  are 
made  in  two  sizes,  the  larger  of  which  is  in  more 
general  use,  has  capacity  about  0.005  and  is  capable 
of  withstanding  20,000  volts. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  condensers  using 
such  dielectrics  as  mica,  paper,  and  various  molded 
insulating  compounds.  In  a  few  cases  oil  is  used 
as  the  dielectric,  in  which  case  metal  plates  are 
mounted  on  insulating  supports  a  short  distance 
apart  in  tanks  filled  with  a  suitable  insulating  oil, 
such  as  castor  oil,  etc. 

TRANSMITTING  INDUCTANCES. 

The  function  of  the  inductance  is  to  form  one 
of  the  two  elements,  the  condenser  being  the  other, 
necessary  for  developing  and  maintaining  the  oscil- 
lations, and  to  serve  as  a  means  of  transferring 
energy  from  one  circuit  to  another.  An  ideal  coil 
would  be  one  having  the  desired  inductance  but  with 
a  zero  resistance  to  the  oscillating  currents. 

The  inductance  coil  L,  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  various  figures,  may  be  any  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent types,  such  as  a  helix  of  heavy  copper  wire, 
thin-walled  copper  tubing  or  flat  strips,  or  a  flat 
spiral  of  copper  ribbon,  such  as  the  linking  coil  of 
the  early  Signal  Corps  field  radio  sets,  etc.  These 
are  generally  provided  with  clips  so  as  to  be  able 
to  vary  continuously  the  number  of  turns,  and 
hence  the  inductance  in  circuit.  In  any  single  coil, 
the  fewer  the  number  of  the  turns  the  less  will  be 
the  inductance,  and  vice  versa,  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  turns  the  greater  will  be  the  inductance.  In 
some  cases  the  coil  may  be  provided  with  plugs  and 
sockets  to  vary  the  inductance  by  steps  and  other 
means  provided  elsewhere  in  the  circuit  to  get  all 
adjustments  'between  the  steps. 

Curves  showing  how  the  inductance  of  a  coil 
varies  with  the  numbers  of  the  turns  in  circuit  is 
called  a  calibration  curve  of  the  inductance.  In 
Fig.  1  is  shown  such  a  curve  for  a  helix,  with 
square  turns  wound  with  copper  tubing  about  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  the  length  of  each  side 
being*  twenty-one  and  one-half  inches  and  the  spac- 


ing of  the  turns  being  one  inch  between  centers. 
In  Fig.  2,  A  and  B,  are  shown  two  calibration 
curves  of  a  flat  spiral,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
field  radio  sets,  in  the  first  of  which  (A)  the  turns 
are  counted  from  the  outside  inward,  and  in  the 
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FIG.  I — CURVE  FOR  HELIX  WITH  SQUARE  TURN. 

second  (B)  they  are  counted  from  the  inside  out- 
ward. Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  using  different  num- 
bers of  turns  in  a  fiat  spiral  care  must  be  taken  to 
state  how  the  turns  are  counted.  The  explanation 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  curves  is  that, 
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FIG.  2 — TWO  CALIBRATION  CURVES. 

other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  diameter 
of  the  turn  the  larger  will  be  the  inductance,  and 
hence  the  inductance  will  be  the  larger  for  a  few 
turns  in  that  curve  in  which  the  turns  are  counted 
from  the  outside  inward. 


QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  what  points  does  the  Moscicki  condenser  jar 
differ  from  the  ordinary  jar,  and  how  is  it  con- 
structed ? 

What  are  the  various  dielectrics  used  in  con- 
denser construction? 

Where  does  a  condenser,  with  glass  as  a  dielec- 
tric, usually  break  down  under  excessive  voltage, 
and  what  is  the  probable  cause  of  such  failures? 

The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

SYNCHRONISM. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  understood 
that  an  essential  requirement  of  such  a  system  is 
that  the  rotating  contact  brushes  at  the  two  ends 
shall  maintain  practically  the  same  phase  relation 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  two  sets  of 
brushes  must  be  made  to  rotate  in  synchronism. 
The  apparent  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  provide 
means  for  correcting  the  phase  relations  at  frequent 
intervals.  Some  thirty  years  ago  Baudot  accom- 
plished the  result  by  using  weight-driven  motors 
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with  sensitive  governors  to  maintain  a  nearly  con- 
stant rate  of  rotation.  One  motor  was  adjusted 
to  run  slightly  faster  than  the  other,  and  means 
were  provided  for  correcting  the  phase  of  the 
brushes  at  the  fast  end  once  per  revolution  if  cor- 
rection is  required.  This  was  accomplished  by 
mechanically  stepping  back  the  brushes  whenever 
they  had  gained  an  appreciable  amount  on  the 
brushes  at  the  slow  end.  The  practicability  of 
this  method  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  Baudot  system  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  method  is  wasteful  of  line 
time,  since  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  a  special  signal 
once  per  revolution.  Moreover,  the  type  of  motor 
used  by  Baudot  does  not  permit  of  readily  changing 
the  speed,  and  is  one  in  which  the  speed  depends 


FIG.  10 — HOW  SEGMENTS  ARE  CONNECTED. 


on  a  number  of  variable  factors.  It  will  be  seen 
then  that  the  ideal  system  is  one  in  which  no  extra 
line  time  is  required  for  maintaining  synchronism, 
one  which  will  permit  of  quickly  and  conveniently 
changing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  brushes,  and 
one  in  which  the  constancy  of  speed  of  rotation  does 
not  depend  upon  a  number  of  variable  factors.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  system,  and  the  means 
employed  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Referring  to  Fig.  10,  it  will  be  noted  that  seg- 
ments 1  to  5  at  station  Y  are  connected  to  levers, 
l>  2,  3,  4  and  5,  so  arranged  that  they  may  send  to 
the  line  positive  or  negative  current,  depending  upon 
their  position.  The  brush  E  connects  these  seg- 
ments consecutively  with  the  solid  ring  which  is 
connected  to  line.  At  station  X  the  line  is  con- 
nected to  ground  through  the  windings  1,  2,  3  and  4 
of  a  polar  relay.  The  tongue  T  of  this  relay  is 
connected  to  the  solid  receiving  ring  R3.  The  mark- 
ing contact  M  of  this  relay  is  connected  to  a 
grounded  battery,  and  when  negative  current  from 
the  distant  end  is  passing  through  the  relay,  the 
tongue  rests  on  the  spacing  contact  S.  As  the  brush 
E,  rotates,  it  connects  the  solid  receiving  ring  R3 
with  the  receiving  segments  i1,  21,  31,  41  and  51  of 
R,  consecutively. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MULTIPLEX. 

What  is  the  essential  requirement  in  maintain- 
ing synchronism? 

How  did  Baudot  secure  synchronism? 
What  is  the  ideal  system  of  synchronism? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

Regardless  of  all  that  has  been  written  a*>out 
the  proper  maintenance  of  power  plants,  the 
abuse  still  goes  on.  Sometimes,  I  think  of  the  old 
saying:  "What  are  laws  for  if  they  are  not  to  be 
broken."  The  laws  pertaining  to  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  so  often  disregarded,  it  is  really 
wonderful  that  there  is  not  more  electrical  machi- 
nery "put  out  of  business."  It  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  I  walked  into  a  very  well  installed 
motor-generator  plant,  and  the  attendant  very 
courteously  showed  me  around.  Part  of  the  show 
consisted  in  his  starting  one  of  the  idle  machines. 
The  motor  side  was  alternating  current.  He 
grabbed  the  switch,  threw  it  to  position  marked 
"start."  Of  course,  that  was  all  right,  but  hardly 
had  the  armature  made  a  few  revolutions  when 
he  yanked  the  switch  to  "run."  I  thought  the  ar- 
mature was  going  to  climb  up  to  the  ceiling,  or 
roll  along  the  floor,  for  had  not  the  machine  been 
a  good  one  something  like  an  open  coil  or  short 
would  have  resulted.  I  told  him  in  the  nicest 
manner  I  could  that  he  should  wait  until  the  ar- 
mature had  picked  up  speed  before  he  placed  the 
switch  on  "run."  Now  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  your 
alternating  current  motor. 

In  all  telegraph  offices  it  is  customary  to  shift 
the  machines  every  four  hours — quite  a  good 
idea — but  how  many  of  you  wait  until  your  arma- 
tures pick  up  speed  before  you  throw  your  switch 
to  "run"  ?  You  may  think  you  are  getting  away 
with  such  abuse  but  you  are  not.  You  are  daily 
undermining  and  giving  your  machine  "general 
debility"  and  you  will  regret  it  when  it  is  too  late. 
Sooner  or  later  the  shorts  and  opens  will  develop 
and  then  your  troubles  will  be  many.  It  will  then 
be  a  case  of  where  "haste  made  waste."  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  starting  of  direct-cur- 
rent motors  and  in  fact  more  so  than  the  alter- 
nating current.  The  usual  starting  voltage  on 
direct  current  is  220  volts,  whereas  the  resistance 
is  less  than  an  ohm.  Now  to  try  and  start  such 
a  motor  without  any  resistance  would  mean  about 
400  amperes,  whereas  the  safe  carrying  capacity 
of  the  wires  is  not  one-tenth  of  that.  Think  of 
that.  Oh  yes,  you  have  a  starting  rheostat,  but 
as  it  takes  a  few  seconds  for  the  counter-electro- 
motive force  to  develop,  you  will  not  wait,  but  try 
to  see  how  quickly  you  can  swap  your  machines 
without  blowing  your  fuses.  You  wonder  then 
why  you  are  having  so  much  trouble  with  your 
plant.  I  do  not,  but  I  am  amazed  that  you  have 
any  plant  in  working  condition.  On  the  old  style 
starting  rheostats  there  was  a  little  tag  which 
read:  "Turn  on  slowly."  The  same  rule  stands 
today  and  unless  the  whole  science  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  changes  it  will  stand  forever. 

(7*0  bt  continued) 

Raising  Taxes.— A  manager  in  a  Western  city 
recently  received  a  communication  from  the  city 
council  to  the  effect  that  as  the  telegraph  company 
was  raising  new  poles  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones, 
the  town  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  taxes  on 
them. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

Special  Meeting  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Clapp,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superin- 
tendents, was  in  New  York  a  few  days  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  in  connection  with  the  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  association,  to  be  held  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  November  22.  Mr. 
Clapp  states  that  the  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  much  interest,  and  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance. 

The  important  work  of  the  meeting  will  include 
a  consideration  of : 

1.  Conservation  of  telegraphing  and  telephoning 
in  connection  with  both  commercial  and  railroad 
wires.  Messrs.  Cellar,  Chenery  and  K'eenan  con- 
stitute the  committee  having  this  subject  in  hand. 

2.  Shortage  of  operators  and  plans  for  schools 
to  teach  operators.  Special  Committee  No.  7,  Rail- 
road Message  Traffic,  Mr.  F.  T.  Wilbur,  chairman, 
will  consider  this  subject  and  report  to  the  special 
meeting. 

3.  Emergency  use  of  wire  facilities  in  operation 
of  railroads  to  meet  the  present  war  situation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Connelly,  Gibson,  Ind.,  is  secretary  of 
the  Association. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  the  association  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  9  a.  m.  at  the  same  place  and  on  the 
same  day.  After  a  brief  session  for  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Eastern  Division, 
the  meeting  will  merge  with  the  special  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cline,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is  chairman 
of  the  Eastern  Division. 


L.  D.  Shearer,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  D.  Shearer,  whose  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  telegraph,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway  Company,  was  announced  in  our 
October  16  issue,  was  born  in  Robesonia,  Pa..  De- 
cember 18,  1870,  at  which  place,  on  July  7,  1888, 
he  entered  the  telegraph  service  as  operator  for 
the  same  company. 

His  entire  business  career  has  been  passed  in  the 
service  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway, 
and  he  has  filled,  successively,  the  positions  of 
operator,  train  dispatcher's  operator,  auditing  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  telegraph,  and 
chief  clerk  to  this  official. 


American  Telegraphers  Who  Have  Made  Good. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked :  Why  do  so 
many  telegraphers  forge  to  the  front?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  telegraphy  sharpens  the 
wits  and  makes  a  person  keen  and  resourceful. 
A  young  man  entering  the  railroad  service  in  the 
telegraph  department  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  railroading.  He  frequently 
comes  in  contact  with  the  higher  officials  and,  if  he 
is^  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  soon  gains  recog- 
nition. 


The  starting  point  of  the  railroad  presidents  of 
these  and  older  days  was  telegraphy.  The  list  is 
full  of  operators,  and  among  the  names  are  found 
those  of  Van  Horn  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Hays 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  Oakes  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Earling  of  the  Milwaukee,  Hughit  of  the  North- 
western, Webb  of  the  Katy,  Calvin  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Scott  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Ripley  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central,  and 
scores  of  others  who  went  from  the  sounder  to  the 
scepter. 

While  telegraphy  may  not  be  as  remunerative  as 
some  other  lines,  it  is  a  great  incubator,  and  many 
of  the  greatest  editors  and  most  brilliant  writers 
graduated  from  the  telegraph  key. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Reifel,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  division  with  office  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Reifel  was  formerly  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
New  York  Central  Lines  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Nicholls  has  been  appointed  telephone 
inspector  and  line  supervisor,  Southern  District, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  vice  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmiter,  pro- 
moted. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Leech,  formerly  manager  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Albuquer- 
que, N.  M.,  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
manager  and  wire  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  the  same  company. 

Morkrum  Printers  on  Southern  Pacific. — 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  installed  a 
Morkrum  printer  circuit  between  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telegraph  Rate  Expert 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  <an  open  competitive  examination  for  telegraph 
rate  expert  until  December  4.  Applicants  must 
show  that  they  are  telegraph  operators ;  that  they 
have  performed  telegraph  accounting  work;  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  rules  used 
in  settlement  for  service  performed  for  the  Govern- 
ment. They  must  have  had  at  least  three  years  of 
such  experience,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  tele- 
graph accounting.  They  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  rates,  combination  of  rates,  routings, 
and  methods  of  billing  in  use  by  telegraph  com- 
panies. They  must  have  had  a  good  common  school 
education. 

The  duties  of  appointees  will  consist  of  the  re- 
vision, preparation,  audit  and  payment  of  telegraph 
and  cable  accounts. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  13 12,  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wire  Chief  (over  the  telephone)  :  "Send  up  to 
the  apartment  a  quarter's  worth  of  ham." 

Butcher:    "All  right,  sir.    Anything  else?" 

Wire  Chief:  "Yes;  if  my  wife  isn't  at  home 
tell  the  boy  to  put  it  through  the  keyhole." — Moun- 
tain States  Monitor. 
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Death  of  Jeff  W.  Hayes. 

On  Sunday,  November  4,  in  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  of  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago,  amid  a 
mass  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  with  the  streaming 
sunlight  of  a  bright  afternoon  shedding  warmth 
and  inspiration  over  the  scene,  the  last  rites  were 
performed  over  the  remains  of  Jeff  W.  Hayes,  who 
passed  away  at  his  home,  5353  Glenwood  Avenue, 
Chicago,  on  November  2,  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion performed  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously. There  were  present,  beside  the  immediate 
family  of  the  deceased,  the  principal  telegraph 
officials  of  Chicago,  headed  by  C.  H.  Gaunt,  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Union,  and  E.  W.  Collins, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Postal-Telegraph- Cable 
Company.  The  ceremony  was  a  mark  of  respect 
and  sincere  regard  for  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  enthusiasts  and  writers  the  telegraph  pro- 
fession has  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  Jeff  Hayes  had  a  mes- 
sage for  all  telegraphers — a  message  of  stimulation 
for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  every- 
where. He  saw,  even  with  his  sightless  eyes,  count- 
less ways  of  promoting  cheer  and  fellowship.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  creating  in  the  minds 
of  all  knights  of  the  key  the  highest  possible  regard 
for  their  chosen  vocation,  and  a  profound  respect 
for  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of 
it.  He  knew  personally  every  official  connected  with 
the  telegraph  in  the  United  States,  and  almost  every 
Morse  operator.  He  used  the  commonplace  cir- 
cumstances of  telegraphers'  lives  as  themes  for 
bright  and  inspiring  stories,  of  which  he  wrote  hun- 
dreds, and  always  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
view  the  buoyant,  cheering  and  intellectual  in- 
fluences that  surround  the  men  who  work  the  Morse 
wires,  but  which  require  the  magic  touch  of  the 
zealous  writer  to  cause  such  influences  to  be  deeply 
felt  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hayes  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to 
exalt  a  good  deed  which  he  learned  of.  He  gave 
publicity  in  the  widest  way  within  his  means  to  the 
admirable  traits  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  in  his  endless  travels  he  always  sought 
to  magnify  the  influences  which  create  content- 
ment and  concord,  and  to  elevate,  strengthen  and 
sustain  the  men  who  constitute  the  great  body  of 
Morse  telegraphers  of  America  and  Canada. 

Since  Mr.  Hayes  lost  his  sight  some  twenty  years 
ago  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  wonderful  vitality 
and  industry,  and  his  capacity  for  work  and  almost 
continual  travel  have  astonished  those  who  watched 
his  activity  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life.  Last 
winter,  notwithstanding  a  severe  personal  obstruc- 
tion that  had '  been  placed  in  his  path,  he  set  out 
again,  with  remarkable  spirit,  upon  a  trip  embrac- 
ing the  entire  West.  He  was  alone,  and  secured 
the  aid  only  of  local  guides  to  lead  him  about  the 
various  places  he  visited.  But  he  covered  a  distance 
of  nineteen  thousand  miles  in  the  coldest  weather, 
distributing  his  literature  and  gathering  material 
for  more  stories  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  saw  so  much  good.  Some  of 
these  stories  have  been  published  and  others  were 
in  preparation  when  the  Reaper  cut  him  down. 

Certain  inspiring  and  fascinating  sentiments  have 


always  been  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
Morse  telegraph,  because  of  the  mysterious  and 
subtle  wire  connection  between  the  widely  separated 
men  who  manipulate  the  electrical  pulses.  The 
system  itself  appeals  to  the  imagination.  There  are 
inherent  personal  pleasures  in  telegraph  signaling, 
and  irresistible  attachments  to  the  work  itself  that 
lead  men  to  adhere  to  it  when  a  more  mechanical 
operation  would  drive  them  away.  Mr.  Hayes 
wrote  of  the  delightful  and  pleasurable  side  of  the 
telegraph,  of  the  weird  and  strange  combinations 
of  human  experiences  which  have  arisen  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  love  and  happiness  and  kindness 
that  have  been  stimulated  by  the  wire  connection  be- 
tween individuals.  He  enlarged  upon  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  that  has  been  created  and  circulated 
by  the  telegraph,  and  he  dwelt  always  upon  the  ac- 
tivities and  opportunities  of  those  who  follow  the 
telegraphers'  profession. 

The  pallbearers  were:  Edward  F.  Wach,  assist- 
ant chief  operator,  Western  Union,  Chicago;  A.  E. 
Tyler,  assistant  chief,  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago; 
John  R.  Magill,  ex-manager  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
office,  St.  Louis;  E.  W.  Collins,  general  superin- 
tendent, Postal,  Chicago;  T.  R.  Powers,  chief  op- 
erator, and  Charles  W.  Potter,  assistant  chief  op- 
erator, Postal,  Chicago. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  was  spent  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  identified  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  beginning  as  a  messenger.  Soon  develop- 
ing into  a  first  class  operator,  he  worked  in  various 
Ohio  cities  between  1870  and  1875,  and  located  in 
St.  Louis  in  the  latter  year.  While  in  that  city  he 
founded  a  telegraph  paper  called  the  Electric,  which 
was  devoted  to  telegraphic  gossip.  From  St.  Louis 
Mr.  Hayes  went  to  Omaha,  Neb. ;  later  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  eventually  to  Austin,  Nev., 
where  he  became  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  Be- 
coming interested  in  mining,  he  built  several  tele- 
graph lines  through  California  and  Nevada.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Portland,  Ore., 
which  position  he  held  until  1891,  when  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  in  the  same  city,  which  position  he  held 
for  several  years,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  his  eyesight.  He  then  conducted  a  messenger 
service  until  about  1905,  since  when  he  has  given 
his  entire  time  to  telegraphic  literature. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  connection  with  Mr.  P.  G.  Temp- 
kins,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  191 3,  established  the  Ameri- 
can Telegrapher,,  which  continued  publication  for 
about  three  years,  Mr.  Tompkins  having  withdrawn 
from  its  management  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Hayes'  articles  in  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age  on  the  "Pleiades  Club" — a  novel  con- 
ception— the  publication  of  which  had  just  termi- 
nated, will  be  long  remembered  by  the  fraternity. 
In  a  letter  dated  October  24,  to  the  publisher  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  Hayes,  in  referring  to  these  articles, 
stated  'The  Pleiades  Club  has  had  its  day  so  far  as 
the  Age  is  concerned,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
space  to  matters  more  interesting.,, 

Mr.  Hayes  is  survived  by  a  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 
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The  Kleinschmidt  Keyboard  Perforator. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Kleinschmidt  perforator, 
which  is  now  in  extensive  use  by  many  telegraph 
and  cable  companies  and  on  newspaper  circuits,  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  standard  type- 
writer layout,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus-' 
tration  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  composed  of  forty-three  keys  and  a  space 
bar,  which  permits  of  the  use  of  five  special  keys 
in  addition  to  the  alphabet,  figures,  blank  and  com- 
bination key.  This  latter  key  is  provided  so  that 
any  combination  not  included  in  the  keyboard  may 
be  perforated  by  combining  two  or  more  keys.  It 
is  a  free  acting  keyboard,  capable  of  operating  at 
any  speed  up  to  about  six  hundred  letters  a  minute. 

The  selecting  mechanism  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  perforate  any  one  of  the 
standard  or  special  telegraph  codes.  This  makes 
the  machine  as  near  universal  as  it  is  practical  to 
build. 

All  parts  of  the  machine  have  been  made  inter- 


KLEIN SCHMIDT  PERFORATOK. 

changeable  by  using  special  dies  and  fixtures  in 
their  manufacture.  Worn  and  broken  parts  can  be 
readily  replaced  and  the  perforator  kept  in  good 
working  condition  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The 
whole  mechanism  is  simple  and  built  along  scien- 
tific lines,  giving  the  machine  a  long  life  with  low 
maintenance  charges. 

The  dies  and  punches  are  easily  removed  in  a 
unit  for  sharpening,  and  are  interchangeable,  so 
that  when  the  die  and  punches  become  dull  a  spare 
set  may  be  put  in  their  place  without  any  change  of 
adjustments. 

Power  for  operating  the  machine  is  supplied 
f  rom  a  single  solenoid,  which  can  be  wound  for  any 
voltage  up  to  250  volts.  The  power  consumed  is 
about  the  same  as  that  for  an  eighty- watt  lamp, 
or  about  seven-tenths  of  an  ampere  at  no  volts. 
Electrical  troubles  are  almost  nil,  since  but  a  simple 
make  and  break  circuit  is  required. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  the  machine  com- 
pares with  a  good  typewriter.  The  keyboard  has 
a  very  light  and  even  touch,  making  it  well  adapted 
to  the  touch  system  of  operation.  More  than  twice 
as  much  business  can  be  perforated  with  it  as  can 
be  done  with  the  Mallet  perforator.    The  reason 


for  this  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  considered 
that  but  a  single  motion  is  required  to  perforate 
a  complete  character,  as  compared  to  from  two  to 
eight  with  the  Mallet  perforator.  This  increase 
in  the  output  of  each  operator  allows  for  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  tape,  as  well  as  greatly  reducing 
the  strain  under  which  he  works. 

The  size  and  weight  are  likewise  commendable, 
requiring  the  same  table  space  as  a  typewriter,  and 
it  is  practically  the  same  weight.  The  machine 
operates  very  quietly,  even  at  high  speed. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  all  possible 
noise,  the  perforator  can  foe  equipped  with  a  ma- 
hogany silencer  case.  The  cover  lifts  to  expose  the 
working  parts  of  the  perforator,  making  it  easily 
accessible  for  inserting  the  tape,  replacing  the  die 
and  making  simple  adjustments.  The  tape  maga- 
zine is  in  the  side  of  the  cover,  which  makes  a  very 
compact  construction.  To  enable  the  operator  to 
read  the  tape  as  it  is  perforated,  a  glass  window  is 
inserted  in  the  top  cover. 

At  news  distribution  centres,  machines  that  will 
perforate  more  than  one  tape  at  a  time  are  often 
found  desirable.  Accordingly  a  machine  that  will 
perforate  as  many  as  four  tapes  at  a  time  has  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

These  perforators  have  been  installed  in  the  offices 
of  the  various  telegraph  and  cable  companies 
throughout  the  world  and  are  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction in  every  case. 

Among  the  users  of  this  perforator  are:  The 
Mexican  Telegraph  Company  in  its  New  York 
office,  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  Cable  Com- 
pany, Commercial  Cable  Company,  British  Post- 
office,  Royal  Swedish  Telegraphs,  Danish  State 
Telegraphs,  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company,  Atlantic  Communication  Company, 
Washington  Alaskan  Military  Cable  System,  Pacific 
Cable  Board,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Federal  Telegraph  Company,  and 
many  foreign  newspapers. 


The  Dinner  Pail. 

Mr.  Addison  C.  Thomas,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Chicago,  is  the  author  of  a  book  of  127  pages,  just 
published,  and  entitled  "The  Dinner  Pail."  The 
contents  of  the  book  consist  of  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  articles  on  the  effects  of  the  wrar  on  this 
country,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  preparing 
to  free  and  feed  the  world.  It  is  inspirational 
throughout,  and  gives  facts  that  are  calculated  to 
set  us  all  thinking.  It  contains  portraits  of  many 
well-known  people  who  are  leaders  of  thought  and 
action  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book 
is  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Boughan,  a  former  Associated 
Press  operator,  and  now  in  the  news  service.  The 
copy  is  certainly  beautiful,  and  will  be  a  delight  to 
the  eyes  of  every  reader.  It  is  very  much  like  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  handwriting,  and  is  as  clear 
and  unmistakable  as  type  print. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  of  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
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INDUSTRIAL, 

The  First  Alternating  Current  Sounder. 

Mr.  John  B.  Schwab,  superintendent,  Western 
Division,  Tuscarora  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  states  that  the  first  Ghegan  alternating 
current  sounder  placed  in  actual  service  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  May  30,  and  that  the  operators 
like  the  sounder  fully  as  well  as  they  do  the  ordinary 
direct-current  sounder.  The  adjustment  of  the  in- 
strument has  never  been  altered,  being  the  same  to- 
day as  on  the  day  it  was  installed.  The  instrument 
has  never  developed  any  weakness  and  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  Mr.  Schwab's  experience  with 
the  alternating  current  sounder  is  the  same  as  that 
of  other  users  of  this  type  of  instrument.  These 
sounders  are  made  by  J.  H.  Bunnell  and  Company 
of  New  York  and  are  now  regarded  as  standard. 


The  J-C  Repeater  on  Railroad  Circuits. 

The  Jester-Cooper  Company,  Houston,  Tex., 
manufacturers  of  the  J-C  telegraph  repeater  system, 
will  present  a  report  before  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents, 
based  upon  the  replies  returned  from  the  various 
superintendents  as  to  the  operation  of  this  well- 
known  repeater  on  railroad  circuits.  The  replies, 
it  is  said,  were  very  favorable.  Mr.  J.  H.  Finley 
collected  the  data  for  this  report,  which  will  make 
a  satisfactory  showing  for  this  instrument. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  repeater  is  that  no 
local  batteries  are  required,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  high  costs  of  battery  material  and  the  annoy- 
ance and  waste  of  time  in  maintenance. 

This  repeater  is  used  by  the  United  States  War 
Department,  as  well  as  by  the  principal  railroads. 


Diaphragm  Sounders  at  the  Front 

The  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  recently  shipped  fifty  diaphragm 
telegraph  sounders  to  the  general  supply  depot, 
United  States  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  for 
use  in  connection  with  military  operations  in  that 
country.  This  is  the  third  order  received  from  the 
government  for  diaphragm  sounders.  The  other 
two  were  for  sixty  or  more  instruments  for  use  on 
the  government  lines  between  Seattle  and  Alaska. 

The  company  has  also  received  an  order  from 
the  Brisbane  Electrical  Company,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, Australia,  for  several  sounders.  The  outlook 
for  extensive  use  of  these  instruments  in  that  coun- 
try is  reported  to  be  favorable.  See  advertisement 
on  page  VIII  for  further  information. 


Electrical  Supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Street,  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  re- 
cently delivered  a  talk  at  the  War  College  in  Wash- 
ington, before  a  group  of  military  authorities  in 
charge  of  handling  supplies  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  service.  Mr.  Street's  talk  dealt  with 
the  company's  plan  of  purchasing,  warehousing  and 
distributing  supplies. 

The  company  has  been  cooperating  with  these 


officials  at  Washington,  who  are  being  called  upon 
to  solve  the  growing  problem  of  handling  and  ac- 
counting for  the  immense  volume  of  supplies  which 
will  be  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  one  of  the 
results  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Western 
Electric  system  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depot  at 
New  York  and  in  the  Mtedical  Supply  Depot  at 
New  York. 


A  Worthy  School. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School,  445  West  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  New  York,  is  filling  a  gap  in  the 
educational  agencies  that  the  public,  unfortunately, 
does  not  realize  as  much  as  it  should. 

The.  school  is  training  scores  of  young  men  who 
are  ambitious  to  rise  above  the  mediocre  life  and 
'become  a  master  in  the  electrical  arts  and  trades. 
Its  system  of  instruction  combines  theory  and  prac- 
tice, so  that  what  the  student  learns  in  theory  he 
proves  by  practice — in  other  words,  he  works  with 
his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  head.  After  a  course 
in  this  school  the  graduate  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  future  full  of  promise,  if  he  will  apply  his 
knowledge  with  determination. 

The  school  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day, 
and  many  telegraphers  who  have  taken  the  course 
express  themselves  as  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results  achieved. 

Every  ambitious  young  man  should  look  care- 
fully into  the  work  of  this  school ;  it  is  worth  while. 


American  Telegraphy. 

Maver's  "American  Telegraphy"  has  been  the 
standard  book  on  American  telegraph  engineering 
for  over  twenty  years.  Its  utility  ds  an  instructor 
of  students  of  telegraphy  is  well  attested  by  the 
recent  purchase  of  over  1,000  copies  of  this  work 
for  the  use  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Mr.  Howard  H.  Arthur,  at  one  time  an 
operator  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  now  a  successful  real  estate  operator  in 
New  York  City,  says  that  after  one  reading  of  the 
description  of  the  quadruplex  in  "American  Teleg- 
raphy" he  was  able  to  and  did  take  charge  of  the 
quadruplex  circuits  in  the  office  where  he  was  a 
young  operator.  An  officer  in  the  Signal  Corps 
recently  stated  that  the  clearness  of  the  descriptions 
in  that  book  was  one  of  its  marked  characteristics. 

Sent,  carrying  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  $6.00,  to  any  address.  Send  orders  to  John 
B.  Taltavall,  publisher.  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Books  for  Holiday  Gifts. 

As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  our  minds  are 
naturally  directed  to  the  subject  of  presents.  There 
is  nothing  more  appropriate  and  satisfactory  to  the 
recipient  than  a  useful  book,  and  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  people — especially  students — educational 
books  along  these  lines  are  most  acceptable. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  sells  any  elec- 
trical book  published  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
orders.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  book  catalogues  t<* 
those  who  wish  to  purchase. 
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Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave. 

BY  C.  M.  HOLMES,  NEW  YORK. 

Back  in  the  '70's  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  was  taking  up  the  old  cables  at  the  foot 
of  Fifteenth  street,  North  River,  New  York,  and 
laying  new  ones  from  Fifty-ninth  street,  over  to 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  using  a  scow  and  the  cable 
steamer  "William  Orton."    One  day  when  we 
were  about  three-quarters  over  the  river  we  could 
not  budge  the  cable.  As  it  was  getting  dark,  Cap- 
tain Mackintosh,  superintendent  of  construction, 
concluded  to  knock-off  for  the  day  and  tackle  the 
job  again  in  the  morning,  but  some  one,  he  said, 
would  have  to  stay  on  the  scow  all  night,  so  I 
was  appointed  captain  for  the  night.    A  couple 
of  lanterns  were  given  me  and  after  having  se- 
cured the  cable,  the  "Orton"  steamed  over  to 
New  York  leaving  me  alone  on  the  scow,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  decks  like  a  real  captain.  Things 
ran  smoothly  until  about  midnight  when  a  boat 
in  wrhich  there  were  a  couple  of  river  thieves  rowed 
alongside.  They  came  aboard  and  looked  around, 
but  not  seeing  anything  they  could  take  away, 
they  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  and  departed. 

In  the  morning  about  six  o'clock,  the  "William 
Orton"  returned,  bringing  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  and 
some  sandwiches  for  my  refreshment  after  my 
ail-night  vigil. 

It  was  low  tide  when  the  scow  was  secured  to 
the  cable  the  night  before,  but  during  the  night 
as  the  tide  rose,  the  scow,  in  being  lifted  by  the 
rising*  water,  pulled  the  cable  loose  from  its  fas- 
tening", whatever  it  was.  It  seems  that  some  time 
before  a  vessel  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
cable  and,  becoming  foul,  the  anchor  chain  was 
cut,  which  left  the  anchor  laying  on  the  cable.  In 
time  the  anchor  sank  in  the  mud  and  held  the 
cable  fast. 

We  got  the  cable  up  finally  and  started  for 
New  York  and  put  it  ashore.  As  I  had  been  up 
all  night,  Captain  Macintosh  gave  me  leave  of 
absence  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  told  me  to 
report  for  duty  next  morning.  This  was  the  first 
vacation  I  had  had  in  over  a  year. 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  me  to  be  up  all  night, 
and  I  was  none  the  worse  for  my  experience  with 
river  thieves.  I  was  thankful,  however,  that  there 
was  nothing  aboard  that  the  river  thieves  could 
carry  away.  I  don't  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  them — or  to  me. 


The  Binding  Wires. 

The  first  great  impetus  that  the  telegraph  received 
after  its  invention  was  given  by  the  Civil  War, 
says  the  Toledo  Blade.  The  government  lifted  re- 
strictions upon  its  use  which,  for  purposes  of 
economy,  it  had  placed  on  government  servants. 
Newspapers  which  hitherto  had  depended  mostly  on 
the  mails  began  to  depend  mostly  on  communica- 
tion by  wire.  Private  citizens  who  had  considered 
the  telegraph  more  or  less  of  a  luxury  found  it 
nearer  a  necessity.  Now,  we  learn,  a  new  war 
has  given  the  telegraph  another  mighty  spurt.  The 
demand  for  swift  and  still  swifter  communication 


has  compelled  an  enormous  increase  in  the  telegraph 
service  of  Washington.  The  making  of  a  new 
army,  the  mobilizing  of  industries,  the  command- 
ing of  the  military  sent  abroad,  the  meeting  of  the 
multitudinous  emergencies  of  preparation — all  these 
have  caused  the  government  to  turn  to  the  telegraph 
rather  than  to  rely  on  the  slower  mails.  But  not 
in  government  offices  alone  has  the  change  come. 
Business  men  use  the  telegraph  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  Instead  of  heaps  of  letters  and  a  tele- 
gram or  two,  the  manufacturer  finds  on  his  desk 
these  mornings  a  sheaf  of  telegraph  messages  and 
a  smaller  number  of  letters.  The  dissemination  of 
news  by  wire  has  probably  more  than  anything  else 
knit  the  country  together,  obliterated  lines,  and  made 
sectional  prejudices  languish.  No  country  can  exist 
as  a  number  of  little  countries  when  every  part  of 
it  is  in  intimate  touch  with  every  other  part.  In 
the  present  crisis  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
serve  anew  as  links  that  bind  us  all  together. 


Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
has  been  organized  to  promote  specialized  education 
of  employes  of  corporations  in  order  to  meet  the 
problems  arising  from  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial transformation  brought  about  by  the  war.  In 
the  conflict  for  business,  brains  will  win,  and  brains 
means  specialized  training. 

The  association  is  not  antagonistic  to  other  edu- 
cational agencies,  but  cooperates  with  the  public 
school,  the  part-time  continuation  school,  industrial 
and  evening  schools,  and  has  won  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  educators  throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  corporations  that  are  members  of 
this  association  are  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Western  Electric  Company,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  and  other  associated  Bell 
Telephone  Companies,  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  many  other  well  known  industrial  concerns. 

The  president  of  the  association  is  J.  W.  Dietz, 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

Further  information  regarding  the  association 
and  its  work  may  be  secured  from  the  executive 
secretary,  whose  address  is  Irving  Place  at  Fif- 
teenth Street,  New  York. 


Narrow  Escape  of  Telegraph  Companies. — 
After  a  lively  discussion  in  one  of  the  city  councils 
in  regard  to  raising  an  additional  tax  to  meet  the 
increasing  expenses,  it  was  suggested  to  impose  a 
tax  on  all  telegraph  poles.  After  the  ordinance  had 
been  agreed  to  it  was  discovered  that  neither  of  the 
two  large  telegraph  companies  had  any  poles  in 
the  city  and  those  that  were  standing  were  owned 
by  the  municipality  for  fire  alarm  and  police  tele- 
graph purposes. 


First  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Line. — 
October  25  was  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  telegraph  line  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 
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Preparing  for  Advancement. 

The  man  who  hopes  to  fill  a  higher  position  than 
the  one  he  now  occupies  has  our  utmost  respect  and 
moral  support,  but  he  who  would  like  to  advance 
but  is  not  willing  to  exert  himself  to  do  so  is  hardly 
deserving  of  consideration.  There  are  many  per- 
sons of  the  latter  class,  but  he  who  is  willing  and 
energetic  is  the  one  who  succeeds  in  the  end. 

A  good  practice  for  the  ambitious  operator  is  to 
study  the  methods  of  the  man  who  now  occupies 
the  position  he  has  his  eye  on.  Do  not  criticize 
him  in  any  way,  but  just  fall  in  line  with  him  and 
help  him  all  you  can,  by  word  and  deed.  It  requires 
a  well  balanced  mind  to  do  this  without  giving 
offense,  and  if  nature  has  not  already  endowed  you 
with  such  a  mind  you  can  acquire  it. 

As  we  said  before,  study  your  man.  Note  how 
he  does  things  under  changing  circumstances,  and, 
if  his  methods  seem  to  you  to  be  about  right,  think- 
ing of  them  will  become  part  of  your  mental  make- 
up and  you  will  unconsciously  become  like  him  to 
some  extent. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  your  analytical  mind  will 
reveal  the  fact.  The  important  thing  is  to  observe 
and  think. 

Then,  study  yourself,  besides  studying  the  other 
man.  There  is  much  in  yourself  that  can  no  doubt 
be  corrected.  Compare  the  two  men — yourself  and 
the  other  fellow — and  note  the  shortcomings  6f 
each.  You  cannot  correct  the  other  man's  failings 
as  well  as  you  can  your  own,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  you  neglect  to  remove  the  beam  from 
your  own  eye  first. 

To  improve  yourself  means  work — mental  work 
and  physical  work — but  the  satisfaction  that  follows 
overcoming  is  worth  the  effort. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Course. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  estab- 
lished an  evening  telegraph  and  telephone  course  as 
an  introduction  to  practical  operating  methods  and 
commercial  systems  in  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
There  will  be  lectures  and  illustrative  laboratory 
experiments  on  the  following  topics :  General  tele- 
graph equipment,  general  telephone  equipment, 
telegraph  city  concentration  units,  Atkinson  re- 
peater, magneto  switchboard,  coin  collector  tele- 
phone stations,  line  faults  and  tests,  duplex  teleg- 
raphy, quadruplex  telegraphy,  common  battery  tele- 
phone switchboard,  artificial  telephone  lines  and 
transmission  tests,  Wheatstone  high  speed  telegra- 
phy, simplex  submarine  cable  telegraphy  ^  terminal 
and  outdoor  construction. 

The  material  in  this  course  is  specially  chosen  so 
as  to  make  it  of  value  to  employes  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  who  desire  advancement,  and 
who  may  expect  to  secure  this  by  mastering  some- 
thing of  the  methods  used  in  everyday  transmission 
of  traffic. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  gave 
all  the  equipment  for  the  course  and  fitted  up  the 
laboratory. 


More  Congratulations. 

Among  the  most  recent  congratulations  received 
from  our  friends  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
this  journal  are  the  following:  A.  R.  Martin,  Lit- 
erary Society,  Heart's  Content,  N.  F. ;  Chas.  E. 
Thatcher,  formerly  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  now 
assistant  to  general  manager,  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  Cal. ;  Frank  E.  Fisher,  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  Commercial  Cable  Company,  New 
York;  A.  L.  Wellington,  chief  clerk  to  Superin- 
tendent E.  Boening,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  F.  Muth,  an  old- 
time  telegrapher,  now  a  broker  in  Newark,  N.  J.; 
F.  A.  Stumm,  an  old-time  and  military  telegrapher, 
now  living  in  retirement  at  Areola,  N.  J. ;  Jos. 
Uhrig,  formerly  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Chicago,  now  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  that  city;  and  N.  T.  Collette,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  an  old-time  telegrapher,  now  in  another  line 
of  business. 


Items  of  General  Interest. 

Rate  of  Interest  on  Stock. — To  find  the  rate 
of  interest  on  stock  when  the  stock  is  selling  above 
or  below  par,  divide  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  par 
value  by  one  per  cent,  of  the  market  price  of  the 
stock,  the  quotient  will  be  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  investment. 

For  example:    A  6  per  cent  stock  (par  value 
$100)  selling  at  65  on  the  market,  what  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment? 
6 

  =  9.23  +  per  cent. 

.65 

If  a  6  per  cent,  stock  is  selling  at  no,  what  is  the 
interest  on  the  investment? 
6 

  =  5.45  +  per  cent. 

I.IO 


Mounting  Tinfoil  on  Glass  Condenser  Plates. 

A  good  shellac  for  fastening  the  foil  to  the 
glass  in  transmitting  condensers  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  as  much  powdered  rosin  as  possible  in 
one  ounce  of  turpentine  and  thinning  the  mixture 
by  the  addition  of  one-half  ounce  of  alcohol.  Only 
a  very  small  amount  of  rosin  will  be  needed. 

About  three  drops  of  shellac  should  be  put  in 
the  center  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  rubbed 
around  well.  Place  the  foil  on  the  glass  and  roll 
it  fast  with  a  photographic  print  roller.  The  foil 
must  be  placed  on  at  once,  as  the  mixture  dries 
quickly.  When  this  varnish  is  used  the  plates  may 
either  be  stacked  or  made  into  an  open  rack  con- 
denser. If  plain  turpentine  is  used  the  foil  will 
not  stick  so  well,  and  consequently  the  plates  must 
always  be  stacked. 

Mistress — Goodness,  Bridget,  where  is  our  tele- 
phone ? 

Bridget — Mrs.  Jones  sent  over,  mum,  asknV  for 
the  use  av  it  and  I  sint  it  over,  but  I  had  the  devil's 
own  toime  gittin*  it  off  the  wall,  mum. — Toledo 
Blade. 
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Hope. 

Great  hopes  make  great  men,  and  hopes  are  as 
cheap  as  despair.  Hope  and  joy  are  the  daughters 
of  prosperity  and  despair  leads  to  adversity.  Hope 
holds  up  the  head  and  is  sweeter  than  possession. 
Without  hope  there  is  no  incentive  to  work. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

Chief  Operator  Palmer's  office  has  been  removed 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twelfth  floor  of  this  build- 
ing, where  his  department  occupies  a  much  larger 
space. 

Everyone  identified  with  the  main  office  force 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  service  flag  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  will  contain  no  stars.  One  hundred 
and  one  men  enlisted  and  nine  were  drafted.  Every 
one  of  them  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
will  render  an  efficient  service  to  the  nation  in  the 
world's  war. 

Since  election,  business  has  slacked  off  a  little, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  many  to  take  their 
vacations. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  this  office  by 
the  entire  force  in  making  the  entertainment  of  the 
New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Relief  Fund  a  great  success.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  substantial  sum  to  the  Relief  Fund. 

The  tube  center  has  been  rearranged  so  as  to 
provide  some  additional  space,  which  was  badly 
needed  to  expedite  the  handling  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased traffic. 

Warren  Taylor,  formerly  an  operator  in  this 
office,  is  now  in  command  of  Company  A,  304th  Field 
Signal  Battalion,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Two  of  our  student  graduates  were  recently  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Tucker  as  telegraph  operators  for 
government  service. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  Western  Union 
Educational  Society  was  held  on  November  7,  in 
this  building,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows :  President,  G.  E. 
Palmer;  first  vice-president,  T.  B.  Clark;  second 
vice-president,  Miss  C.  G.  Eckstrand;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Frank  A.  Hoag;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  L.  M.  Park.  President  Palmer  will  soon  ap- 
point some  live  committees  to  conduct  lectures,  en- 
tertainments and  several  contemplated  new  de-' 
partures. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Riddick,  of  the  Marine  Department,  is 
absent  on  vacation. 


Entertainment  of  New  York  Telegraphers9  Aid 
Society. 

The  annual  entertainment  and  reception  of  the 
New  York  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  charity  fund,  was 'heUt  [in  the  Lexington 
Opera  House  and  Terrace  Garden,  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue/  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 13,  and  was  largely  attended  by  prominent 
telegraphers  and  others. 


The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  given  over  to 
an  excellent  vaudeville  entertainment,  after  which 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in  dancing,  the 
affair  altogether  being  of  the  most  enjoyable  kind. 

Many  of  the  executive  officials  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  were  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president;  J.  F. 
Nathan,  general  commercial  superintendent;  S.  B. 
Haig,  general  superintendent  of  traffic;  A.  D.  Wet- 
more,  of  Boston ;  G.  E.  Palmer,  chief  operator ;  L.  C. 
Boochever,  traffic  supervisor;  E.  F.  Howell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Insti- 
tution and  hundreds  of  others. 

Mr.  Carlton  was  taken  in  charge  of  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Society,  and  was  introduced  to  a  large  number  of 
those  present.  Mr.  Carlton  was  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  greeted  everyone  cordially,  and  expressed 
himself  as  gratified  to  be  present  and  meet  so  many 
telegraph  people. 

Mr.  Thos.  M.  Brennan,  treasurer  of  the  society, 
with  his  daughter,  Mary  E.,  led  the  grand  march. 

There  were  fully  2,000  persons  present  and  it  was 
therefore  the  most  representative  telegraph  gather- 
ing ever  held  in  New  York.  The  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company  was  also  well  represented,  employes 
of  each  department  being  in  attendance. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Marrin,  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee,  performed  his  exacting  duties  on  this 
occasion  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  him  the  success  of  the  affair  is  largely 
due.  The  other  officers  of  the  society  are  also  en- 
titled to  much  credit. 

This  annual  entertainment  is  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  relief  fund,  which  is  an  auxiliary  fund  main- 
tained by  the  net  proceeds  of  these  entertainments, 
and  is  used  for  the  immediate  relief  of  worthy 
telegraphers  who  may  be  in  distress,  and  who,  be- 
cause of  infirmity  or  other  causes,  are  ineligible  for 
membership  in  the  society. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lewis  is  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Kilfoyle,  financial  secretary,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Brennan,  treasurer,  all  of  24  Walker  Street. 


Philadelphia  Postal 

Miss  Emma  Pauline  Cullis,  stenographer  to  Man- 
ager J.  H.  Wilson,  was  married  on  October  22  to 
Henry  Parkerson  Haney  Crook,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  of  Chester,  Pa.  A  handsome  gift  was 
presented  by  the  office  force  and  lots  of  good 
wishes  were  extended  to  the  newlyweds,  who  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  Florida. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  are  Louis  J.  Rendelman, 
in  the  operating  department,  and  Miss  Mlary  E. 
Taber,  clerk  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  manager.  J.  J. 
Hardy,  chief  clerk  to  Superintendent  C.  E.  Bagley, 
has  returned  from  a  rest  at  the  seashore. 

Vice-President  Major  Charles  P.  Bruch  and 
Electrical  Engineer  D.  H.  Gage  were  among  the 
recent  visitors. 

H.  N.  Budman,  operator,  has  returned  to  duty 
after  several  weeks  of  illness. 
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The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Dot  and  Dash 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  meeting,  decided 
to  dispense  with  its  fall  dinner,  because  of  the 
unusual  conditions  existing  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  club  is  composed  of  officials  and  employes  of 
the  commercial,  railroad  and  brokerage  telegraph 
systems  and  press  associations  of  this  city. 


Pittsburgh  Western  Union. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Western 
Union  Educational  Society  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
held  on  October  3.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  J.  A.  Larimore 
(reelected)  ;  vice-presidents,  E.  R.  Collings,  man- 
ager; P.  F.  Driscoll,  wire  chief;  O.  A.  Huber, 
repeater  attendant;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  W. 
Jones,  operating  department. 


Chicago  Postal 

Charles  A.  Dortmund,  of  this  office,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Telegraphers'  Aid  Society, 
died  on  October  31.  He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 
employe  and  rendered  valuable  service  on  behalf 
of  the  Aid  Society.    His  death  is  deeply  regretted. 

The  employes  of  the  Chicago  district  of  this 
company  liberally  subscribed  to  the  second  Liberty 
Loan,  the  amount  totaling  $100,000. 

Chicago  Western  Union. 

A  son  has  arrived  at  the  home  of  T.  J.  Drohan 
David  A.  Weaver,  an  old-timer,  and  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Chicago  main  office  of  this  company, 
died  on  November  1. 


Helena  Western  Union. 

This  office  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Earl  E. 
Stanfield,  chief  operator,  formerly  wire  chief  of 
the  Denver  office.  Mr.  Stanfield  makes  a  very 
efficient  chief  operator  and  is  well  liked  by  all.  The 
staff  is  as  follows:  A  Cullen,  night  chief;  C.  C. 
Carpenter,  late  night  chief;  B.  Z.  Kastler,  wire 
chief;  J.  E.  Steinback,  assistant  wire  chief;  G.  O. 
McNerney,  night  wire  chief;  T.  F.  Barnett,  auto- 
matic chief;  Louis  J.  Malnatti,  assistant  to  auto- 
matic chief;  Owen  Yerkes,  night  automatic  chief; 
E.  B.  Oleson,  late  night  multiplex  attendant ;  W.  K. 
Thompson,  Morse  supervisor ;  J.  A.  Davidson,  auto- 
matic supervisor;  Nell  McGinnis,  Flora  Simpson, 
Edna  Sweet,  Emma  Hammer,  Elizabeth  Rowley, 
assistant  automatic  supervisors.  The  commercial 
department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Sweetser. 

President  Newcomb  Carlton,  Lewis  McKisick,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  and  vice-presidents  J.  C. 
Willever,  of  the  commercial  department  and  W.  N. 
Faahbaugh  of  the  traffic  department,  recently  paid 
us  a  visit.   

Books  Worth  Having 

It  frequently  happens  that  young  men  starting 
their  career  as  telegraph  operators  wish  to  know 
something  about  technical  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
Their  means  are  limited  and  they  need  accurate 
information  to  set  them  right.  We  would  advise 
all  such  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Pocket  Edition  of 


Diagrams  and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph 
Engineers  and  Students,  by  Willis  «H.  Jones;  price 
$2.00.  This  is  probably  the  best  low  priced  book 
covering  telegraph  subjects  on  the  market.  An 
equally  good  low  priced  book  on  the  telephone  is 
Radcliff  and  Cushing's  Telephone  Construction, 
Installation,  Wiring,  Operation  and  Maintenance; 
price  $1.00,  or  Homan's  First  Principles  of  Elec- 
tricity, price  $1.00.  These  books  will  ground  a 
student  in  the  principles  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone if  they  are  read  repeatedly  until  the  student 
becomes  as  familiar  with  the  subjects  treated  as  are 
the  authors  of  the  books  themselves. 

Copies  of  these  books  or  any  other  on  the  mar- 
ket can  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  B.  Taltavall, 
publisher,  Telegraph  and  Telegraph  Age,  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Knocked  Out  by  High  Heels. — The  govern- 
ment may  have  to  establish  a  fashion  administration. 
The  telegraph  companies  were  beginning  to  exult 
because  the  messenger  problem  seemed  to  be  solved 
by  the  employment  of  girls,  but  now  a  new  enemy 
has  appeared.  In  some  places  the  girls  have  had 
to  give  up  the  messenger  idea  on  account  of  the 
high  heels  on  their  shoes. 


BECOME  A  MASTER  OF  ELECTRICITY 

This  busy  world  needs  practical  men,  not  theorists.  The 
men  occupying  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in 
business  today  are  truly  practical  men. 

Young  men  who  learn  the  electrical  trades  in  the  school  of 
practice  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  acquiring  fame 
and  honor  than  the  one  who  drifts  along  without  any  aim. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  fits  men  to  become  masters 
in  the  electrical  trade,  and  the  instruction  and  knowledge  thus 
acquired  leads  them  to  higher  ambitions.  The  way  to  learn 
the  electrical  trades  is  by  doing  the  actual  work  systematically, 
and  this  is  the  method  followed  by  the  New  York  Electrical 
School. 

Send  for  printed  matter  telling  how  the  work  is  carried 
on.    You  will  become  interested. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  West  1 7th  St.,  New  York  CHy 
Tolaphono,  Cholaoa  2S33 


SECURE  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGH  SAVINGS 
Start  to  Save  Now — Earnings  5%  Per  Annum 


33d  YEAR 


Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

President,  -  -  Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary  -   •    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,250,000 
Reserve  Fund  ....  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 
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Thirty-fifth  Year. 


T a  1  AitfV«inL   Anj  TaIa^Laha    A  i»A  already  is  manufactured  and  needs  only  assembling, 

telegraph  and  JelephOne   Age  it  is  Enounced,  and,  if  used  commercially,  will 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  December  27,  1909,  at  the  Pott-  release  hundreds  of  operators  for  the  war. 

office  at  New  York,  n.  Y.t  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  xhe  telegraph  companies  will  no  doubt  be  very 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.  glad  to  discern  the  faint  glimmer  of  light  through 

TFPur*  nw  QTTWQrwTPTTnw  the  dark  outlook  caused  by  the  diminution  of  their 

r>            A    v      •    »u»pWFriON.  operating  forces,  and  the  question  of  new  plants 

°nCCC^  need  not  worry  them  further  because  they  will  not 

Islands  $2.00  need  any.    Mr.  Lambert  is  truly  the  man  of  the 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00  hour. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  ~~~ ~~  ~  

J.  B   TALTAVALL.                       -       -       Publisher  ^  Importance  of  Thinking. 

253  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  A     ,    ^    .                               A                  7             .  . 

t  r  taltavall  Editor  A  short  time  ago  an  operator  was  taken  to  task 

 CABLE  ADDRESS:  ^eles^e,"  New  York.    ^x^TT  £°»               *        *  ^  ^ 

Telephone:  6657  Barclay.  I  didn't  think,    he  Said. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.— In  ordering  a  change  of  addreaa  Ue  "You  should  have  thought  I  what  are  your  brains 

old  as  wen  as  the  new  address  must  be  given.  e             .  .      ,    -       i  •  r         1  J 

REMITTANCES  to  Tblboiapb  and  Tbxbpboni  Agi  should  be  made  for?"  rejoined  the  chief. 

SSS?5Sd           ^^"i^taVTSyra;  The  cause  of  this  remark  was  trivial  in  its  nature, 

the  latter  method  money  is  liable  to  be  lost,  and  if  so  remitted  but  the  failure  of  the  man  tO  do  the  right  thing 

is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  •       •  «                         «                               °  ° 

any  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain  at  the  right  moment,  when  it  was  an  easy  matter 

T^^o^SS  NewTY^rk;HO,,,  Ac"  throufh  to  h»ve  done  so,  caused  considerable  annoyance. 

back  numbers  of  this  journal  three  or  more  months  old  will  be  Back  of  this  little  incident  lies  an  important  prin- 

charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy.    Issues  over  one  .  ,     -                  r        -           ,      ,  r 

year  old,  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies  Ciple  that  most  Of  US  fail  tO  heed  at  times.    We  are 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  K  cents  per  copy.  not  alert  and  ready  when  thought  and  action  are 

new  york.  December  i,  1917.  demanded. 
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J5  ,                -            it             *      j  0lir  brains.    Some  men  are  too  mentally  lazy  to 

Telegraph  engineers  who  have  spent  and  are  think  fcut  he  who  .g  wide  awake  derJves  ^  mQre 

spending  many  weary  hours  and  much  midnight  01  happiness  from  life  and  5s  alwavs  more  success- 

in  an  endeavor  to  improve  telegraph  apparatus  will  fu,  than  the  man  who  does  nQt  think 

blush  for  shame  at  their  own  shortsightedness  when   

they  learn  that  a  Mr.  Lambert  of  Salt  Lake  City, 

L'tah,  invented  ''on  the  spur  of  the  moment"  an  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances. 

instrument  that  can  transmit  6,000  words  per  minute.  Let  the  old  fogy  who  still  thinks  that  the  world 

Mr.  Lambert's  inspiration  came  when,  at  a  banquet,  is  not  progressing,  after  all,  and  that  our  forefathers 

he  heard  a  representative  of  the  government  declare  were  just  as  well  off  as  we  are  today,  reflect  a 

the  great  need  for  operators.    He  forthwith  went  moment  on  what  electricity  has  done  for  mankind 

to  his  laboratory  and  produced,  that  same  night,  an  since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  in  1832.  The 

instrument  that  will  do  the  work  of  200  "ordinary  aforesaid  old  fogy  has  many  descendants  and  we 

telegraph  wires,"  and  will  be  able  to  manufacture  meet  them  now  and  then. 

them    at   the   incredibily   low   cost  of   $50  per  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of 

instrument.  the  advantages  and  conveniences  that  electricity 

It  is  declared  the.  instrument  does  not  interfere  has  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Beginning 

with  the  present  u?e  of  telegraph  lines,  and  can  be  with  the  telegraph,  we  have  the  electric  lieht,  the 

operated  after  in  hour's  practice.    The  apparatus  telephone,   the  electric   railway,   transmission  of 
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power  by  electricity,  wireless,  electro-therapeutics, 
X-rays,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  endless 
list  of  smaller  electrical  appliances,  such  as  washing 
machines,  curling  irons,  percolators,  heaters,  cook- 
ing utensils,  etc. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  progress  few  people  realize 
what  a  place  electricity  holds  in  our  lives.  It  is  so 
common  that  we  seldom  think  of  it,  but  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  generation  ago  that  the  wonderful 
works  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  electricity  were 
unknown.  People  got  along  in  those  early  days, 
and  they  were  evidently  contented,  as  they  moved 
slowly,  but  their  successors  have  obtained  a  taste 
of  what  real  progress  is,  and  they  want  more  and 
more  of  it.  "Do  it  by  electricity"  is  the  slogan  of 
today,  and  we  are  doing  it. 


Stock  Quotations 

Following  are  the  Xew  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  November  26 : 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  107)4 

Mackay  Companies    79  H 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd   65 

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (  Par  value 

$S-Oo)...   2  ft 

Western  I'nion    83 


An  Opportunity  for  Investment 

The  present  low  prices  of  stocks  offer  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  for  investment.  This  publication 
is  prepared  to  purchase  for  its  friends  one  or  more 
shares  of  Western  Union,  Mackay,  Marconi  or  any 
other  stocks,  either  outright  or  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Remit  $25.00  per  share  as  the  initial  payment 
if  purchase  is  to  be  made  on  the  instalment  plan. 
The  stock  will  then  be  bought  at  the  market  price  and 
the  balance  due  on  the  stock  can  be  paid  off  in  any 
sum  convenient  to  the  purchaser.  In  the  meantime  6 
per  cent  interest  will  be  charged  for  the  balance  due 
on  the  stock.  The  purchaser,  however,  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  dividends,  which,  in  many  cases,  will 
more  than  pay  the  interest  charges.  As  soon  as  the 
stock  is  paid  for,  it  will  be  registered  in  the  pur- 
chaser's name  and  delivered  to  him.  The  commis- 
sion charge  on  the  purchase  of  stock  is  $1.00  on 
transactions  covering  from  one  to  eight  shares.  For 
eight  or  more  shares  the  commission  charge  is  12^/2 
cents  per  share.  Tn  remitting  to  cover  purchases  of 
stock,  name  the  price  at  which  purchases  are  to  be 
made. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  30. 

1,244,477.  Telegraphy.  To  P.  B.  Delany.  Xew 
York. 

1,244,488.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  C.  L. 
Good  rum,  New  York. 

1,244,571.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  J.  I.. 
Wright,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1,244,697.  Wireless  Receiving  System.  To  J.  R. 
Carson,  Xew  York. 

1,244,816.  Measured  Service  Telephone  System. 
To  B.  D.  Willis,  Chicago,  111. 

T.244,990.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  A.  E. 
Lundell.  New  York. 


ISSUED  NOVEMBER  6. 

1,245,166.  Method  of  Transmitting  and  Receiving 
High- Frequency  Signal  Impulses.  To  F.  K.  Vree- 
land,  New  York. 

1,245,266  and  1,245,267.  Radiotelegraphy  and 
Telephone  Receiver.  To  G.  W.  Pickard,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1,245,341.  Service  Observing  System.  To  H.  L. 
Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,245,402.  System  for  Observing  Telephone  Ser- 
vice.  To  J.  F.  Toomey,  New  York. 

1,245,417.  Electric  Signaling  System.  To  E.  W. 
Adams,  New  York. 

1,245,436.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
E.  H.  Clark,  New  York. 

1,245,894.  Telegraphic  Receiving  System.  To 
H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,245,466.  Radiotelegraphy.  To  C.  R.  England, 
New  York. 

1 ,245,478.  Telephone  Exchange  System.  To  A.  E. 
Lundell,  New  York. 

1,245,481.  Selector  Switch.  To  M.  K.  Mctirath. 
New  York. 

1,245,490.  Telephone  Service  Observing  System. 
To  E.  C.  Molina,  New  York. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Schuetz,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Cable  office  at  Punta  Rassa,  Fla., 
now  retired,  is  visiting  New  York.  He  will  return 
to  his  Fort  Mfcyer,  Fla.,  home  early  in  December. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  New  York,  was  in  Washington,  D.  CM 
last  week  on  company  business. 


Death  of  E.  Cuthbert  Piatt 

Advices  received  on  November  14  announced  the 
death  in  action,  on  the  western  front  in  France,  on 
November  7,  of  E.  Cuthbert  Piatt,  eldest  son  of 
Edward  C.  Piatt,  treasurer  and  one  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  and 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  and  of  the 
MWkay  Companies  since  their  organization.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Canadian  Bat- 
talion, British  Expeditionary  Force.  He  was  re- 
jected by  the  British  authorities  in  England  because 
of  his  American  citizenship.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States,  crossed  the  border  to  Canada,  and 
enlisted  there.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University.  Lieutenant  Piatt  was  connected  with 
the  Western  Electric  Company  in  London. 


Mr.  Donald  McNicol,  of  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing staff,  New  York,  has  returned  from  Boston, 
where  he  went  on  company  business. 

Mr.  J.  P.  O'Donohue,  division  electrical  engineer, 
New  York,  visited  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.t  office  recently 
in  connection  with  the  pneumatic  tube  service. 

Mr.  D.  G.  McIntosh,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  office  of  The  North 
American  Telegraph  Company,  has  retired  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  his  successor  being  Mr.  T.  R 
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Brown,  formerly  manager  on  change.  Mr.  Hugo 
Schroeck  has  succeeded  Mr.  Brown  as  manager  of 
the  change  office. 

Managers  Appointed:  J.  H.  Fisher,  Alexandria, 
Va.;  E.  A.  Sinclair,  Kosciusko,  Miss.;  R.  S.  Peace, 
Anniston,  Ala.,  and  Miss  T.  Fehrman,  VVaukegan, 
111. 

Frank  W.  Samuels,  aged  sixty-three  years,  a 
well-known  newspaper  and  telegraph  man  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  died  in  that  city  November  13.  Mr. 
Samuels  was  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  office  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  for  over 
twenty-two  years,  and  worked  latterly  for  out- 
side interests. 

Norman  H.  Perrin,  a  member  of  the  broker  firm 
of  Perrin  and  Massey,  and  an  old-time  Chicago 
local  official,  died  on  November  20.  Mr.  Perrin  was 
manager  of  the  Board  of  Trade  office  for  this  com- 
pany for  many  years,  and  held  other  important  posi- 
tions in  the  service. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  offices. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Cook,  general  manager,  Pacihc  Di- 
vision, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  a  recent  New  York 
visitor  on  company  business. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jacoby,  president,  Controlled  Com- 
panies of  American  District  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York,  has  returned  from  an  inspection  trip 
to  Pacific  Coast  points.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pollock,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  is  on  an  inspection  trip 
through  his  division. 

Mr.  Porter  E.  Ramsey,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed district  plant  superintendent  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  districts,  Southern  Division,  will  make  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  his  headquarters. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Faulkner,  plant  superintendent  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
Mr.  L.  H.  Beck,  division  plant  superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  where  he  will  be  engaged  on  special 
problems  in  connection  with  equipment  work. 

Messrs.  L.  M.  Robb  and  R.  T.  Friebus,  of  the 
plant  engineer's  department,  have  been  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant,  Aviation  Department,  Signal 
Corps,  and  second  lieutenant,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, respectively,  and  have  left  to  take  up  their  new 
duties. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Nourse,  of  vice-president  Fashbaugh's 
office,  is  in  Montreal  instructing  the  Great  North 
Western  staff  at  that  point  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  multiplex  sytem. 

\ew#York  Business  Visitors. — Among  recent 
business  visitors  at  headquarters  were  T.  H.  Haston, 
traffic  supervisor,  Chicago;  L.  J.  Amsden,  chief  clerk 
to  General  Manager  H.  C.  Worthen,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Cj.  E.  Woods,  chief  operator  at  Charlotte, 
N".  C,  has  been  appointed  division  traffic  supervisor 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  succeeded  as  chief  operator 
at  Charlotte  by  H.  J.  Hale. 

Nkvv  Office  in  Tacoma. — Quarters  for  a  new 
office  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  now  being  fitted  out, 
and  it  is  expected  that  possession  will  be  taken  by 
the  first  of  the  year. 


A.  J.  Campbell,  Chief  Operator,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Mr.  Alton  Jay  Campbell,  recently  appointed  chief 
operator  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  born  at  Ashland,  Ky., 
February  7,  1888,  and  began  his  telegraph  service 
as  messenger  in  his  home  town  in  1900.  He  became 
clerk  and  afterwards  an  operator  and  worked  in 
various  places  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
He  became  repeater  attendant,  night  chief  operator, 
wire  chief  and  finally  chief  operator  at  Ashland.  He 
has  held  positions  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Roanoke 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  transferred  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  July  23,  1914,  as  night  chief  operator, 
from  which  position  he  was  recently  advanced. 


THE  CABLE. 

Mk.  J.  J.  Welch,  assistant  traffic  manager  for 
America,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  is 
on  a  trip  of  inspection  to  the  cable  stations  in  New- 
foundland. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Foley,  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Union  cable  station  at  Hammels,  L.  I.,  and  Mr.  R. 
O.  Jones  of  vice-president  Fashbaugh's  office,  New 
York,  are  at  the  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  cable  station 
instructing  the  staff  at  that  point  in  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  multiplex  system  recently  in- 
stalled there. 

Cable  Landings  Changed. — The  transference 
of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company's  cables  ending 
at  La  Perouse,  N.  S.  W.,  and  Wakapuaka,  N.  Z., 
respectively,  to  Sydney  and  Wellington  established 
direct  communication  between  Wellington  and  Syd- 
ney, thus  avoiding  two  repetitions  of  messages  en 
route. 

New  Brazilian  Cables. — A  concession  has  been 
granted  to  the  Western  Telegraph  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  London,  for  a  cable  connecting 
Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the  Isle  of  Ascension  and  for 
another  cable  joining  Belem-Para,  in  the  north  of 
Brazil,  with  Barbados.  •  The  construction  of  these 
cables  will  greatly  facilitate  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  South  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. — London  Electrical  Review. 


Alexander  [Davidson,  General  Manager  Central 
and  South  American  Cable  System. 

Mr.  Alexander  Davidson  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company 
and  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  David- 
son has  for  many  years  been  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Company's  electrician  and 
superintendent,  stationed  at  Lima,  Peru.  He  is  not 
only  personally  known  to  all  the  staff  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  Central  and  South  American  telegraph 
companies,  but  also  to  the  officers  and  staffs  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  companies. 

Mr.  Davidson  entered  the  British  Government 
telegraph  service  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After 
studying  for  four  years  at  the  Royal  Technical  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  winning  the  silver  medal  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  the  bronze 
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medal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Kensington, 
England,  he  was  recommended  by  his  professors 
to  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  for 
service  as  junior  electrician  on  the  cable  steamer 
"Minia." 

Three  years  of  service,  under  the  late  Captain 
Trott,  on  the  deep  sea  cable  repairing  expeditions 
in  the  Atlantic  followed.  These  expeditions  in- 
cluded the  final  attempts  to  repair  the  1869  French 
Atlantic  Brest-St.  Pierre  cable. 

After  a  year  with  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  he  was  selected  in  1896  by 
President  Scrymser  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Company,  for  service  on  his 
South  American  cable  system.  Since  then  Mr. 
Davidson  has  been  continuously  employed  on  the 
maintenance  of  these  cable  communications,  which 
have  contributed  so  effectively  and  powerfully  to 
the  development  of  South  American  natural  re- 
sources and  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 


in  the  active  service  of  the  government  as  a  cor- 
poral of  the  Ninth  Company,  Thirteenth  Coast 
Defense  Command,  at  present  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  New  York. 


P.  J.'Tierney,  Cable  Censor,  New  York. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Patrick  James 
Tierney,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  18, 
1856.  He  entered  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  service  at  14s  Broadway,  New  York, 
as  messenger,  in  1870,  and  was  soon  assigned  to  the 
operating  department  as  clerk.  He  was  appointed 
.operator  March  10,  187 1.    On  October  15,  1873, 


P.  J.  TIERNEY. 

he  was  transferred  to  the  Western  Union,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  office,  and  on  July  1,  1874,  to  the  Western 
Union,  Chicago.  In  November,  1875,  Mr,  Tierney 
entered  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  service  in  New 
York,  and  was  transferred  to  Buffalo  April  1,  1876. 
On  July  1,  1876,  he  returned  to  the  Western  Union 
in  New  York,  since  which  date  all  his  activities 
have  been  centered  in  New  York,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  the  financial  district  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Company's  cable  service. 

On  May  1  this  year  Mr.  Tierney  was  ordered 
into  the  active  service  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  force  and  assigned  to  Commander  Hoff's 
division,  handling  the  cable  censorship  work. 

Mr.  Tierncy's  son.  Raymond  L.  Tierney,  is  also 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  Montreal,  Que., 
announces  the  appointment  of  R.  M.  Macmillan  as 
acting  division  superintendent  of  telegraphs  (lines 
in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  also  act- 
ing superintendent  of  time  service  of  that  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  vice  Mr. 
F.  T.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence consequent  on  entering  the  military  service. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  mem- 
bership committee.  The  object  of  the  Christmas 
"drive"  is  to  increase  the  Red  Cross  membership  to 
15,000,000,  the  roll  now  listing  about  5,000,000 
names. 

Mb.  H.  Blair  Smith  has  been  appointed  acting 
comptroller  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Du  Bois, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  Red  Cross  service  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  E.  V.  Cox  has  been  appointed  general 
auditor  of  the  same  company. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Carter  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany (Missouri)  for  the  state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Boisseau,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  general  commercial  superin- 
tendent, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Greer,  who  is 
on  Red  Cross  service. 

New  Telephone  Directories. — The  New  York 
Telephone  Company's  directory,  just  issued,  con- 
tains approximately  425,000  names  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers, 25,000  more  than  were  in  the  1916  winter 
issue.  Approximately  730,000  copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed. There  are  eighty-seven  central  office  des- 
ignations for  New  York  City's  700,000  telephones. 
The  telephone  company  is  also  distributing  new 
directories  in  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Rock- 
land and  Westchester  counties.  More  than  1,000,000 
books  will  be  distributed. 


'Independent  Telephone  Convention  Definitely 
Postponed. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  to  postpone  the 
?nnual  convention  of  the  United  States  Independent 
Telephone  Association  from  December  11-14  until 
Tune  25-28,  1918.  The  convention  will  be  held  ir» 
Chicago. 

Report  of  Atlanta  Convention  of  Telephone 
Pioneers  of  America. 

The  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America  have  just 
issued  the  bound  proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual 
convention,  which  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oc- 
tober 26-28,  1 916.    The  book  has  134  pages,  and 
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contains  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws; 
roster  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America ;  full 
proceedings  of  the  Atlanta  meeting;  addresses  of 
L.  B.  McFarlane,  F.  H.  Bethell,  C.  E.  Scribner  and 
F.  A.  Pickernell,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  Be- 
sides these  it  contains  illustrations  of  Theo.  N.  Vail 
(president),  W.  T.  Gentry,  J.  Epps  Brown,  R.  H. 
Starrett  (secretary),  G.  D.  Milne,  L.  B.  McFarlane, 
F.  H.  Bethell,  C.  E.  Scribner  and  F.  A.  Pickernell, 
and  general  views  of  points  of  interest  in  and  about 
Atlanta  and  other  places  along  the  "trail." 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  usual  high  standard 
style  of  the  Pioneers'  publications,  and  Secretary 
Starrett  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  results 
of  his  editorial  labors. 


News  Distribution  by  Telephone. 

Developments  in  the  telephone  field,  as  well  as 
in  the  telegraph,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble for  one  man  to  keep  track  of  them.  The  use 
of  the  telephone  in  the  distribution  of  news  is  little 
known  outside  of  the  newspaper  field,  not  that  there 
is  any  secrecy  connected  with  it,  but  because  it 
has  come  into  existence  through  an  easy  develop- 
ment and  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Compared  with  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  meth- 
od of  handling  news  matter  is  much  more  rapid. 
Any  amount  of  matter  can  be  handled  with  ease, 
and  the  increased  speed  is  secured  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  accuracy.  The  work  is  performed  by  any 
member  of  the  newspaper  staff. 

The  telephone  provides  a  most  efficient  means 
for  the  quick  handling  of  newspaper  reports  or 
"specials."  Before  the  advent  of  the  telephone  in 
the  dissemination  of  news,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  press  associations  to  file  copies  of  the  specials 
with  the  telegraph  companies.  These  specials  would 
be  transmitted  over  the  latter's  commercial  wires 
and  delivered  to  the  newspaper  by  messenger.  The 
modern  method  of  handling  this  class  of  service  is 
to  talk  the  report  from  the  press  bureau  direct  to 
the  newspaper  with  practically  no  loss  of  time.  This 
method  enables  the  paper  to  receive  the  last-minute 
news  right  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press. 

Telephone  press  service  has  been  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  newspapers  located 
in  widely  separated  towns  are  supplied  with  news 
from  a  central  point  at  the  same  time.  A  circuit 
is  made  up  reaching  the  desired  points,  and  the 
man  at  the  press  bureau  or  newspaper  reads  the 
re/port  to  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  This  circuit 
arrangement,  which,  in  effect,  is  a  private  wire  for 
the  time  being,  also  permits  an  exchange  of  news 
between  the  various  papers  connected. 

Compared  with  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  pro- 
vides the  individual  newspaper  or  press  association 
with  a  more  rapid  and  extremely  flexible  means  of 
collecting  news.  It  also  provides  an  almost  limit- 
less field  for  the  collection  of  news.  With  the  tele- 
phone accessible  everywhere,  and  instantly  available, 
it  enables  the  newspaper  to  have  correspondents  in 
every  town.  A  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  field 
having  occasion  to  report  an  important  happening, 
instead  of  stopping  to  write  up  an  account  immedi- 
ately, puts  in  a  telephone  call  for  his  paper,  and,  on 


getting  the  office,  tells  the  story  to  the  editor  in  his 
own  way  and  in  a  few  words.  The  editor  then 
writes  up  the  story  in  full  detail.  This  effects  a 
saving  in  both  time  and  tolls  and  gives  the  editor 
a  means  of  choking  off  stories  of  no  importance, 
or  those  which,  for  other  reasons,  cannot  be  used 
that  day. 

A  further  refinement  of  the  use  of  the  telephone 
in  newspaper  work,  and  which  opens  a  large  field 
for  future  development,  is  in  the  transmission  of 
news  matter  over  a  toll  line  direct  to  a  linotype 
operator  in  the  composing  room.  Practical  demon- 
strations over  long  circuits  show  the  perfect  feasi- 
bility of  handling  news  in  this  manner,  eliminating 
the  use  of  "copy"  by  the  linotype  operator,  and 
effecting  a  further  saving  of  time.  The  speed  of 
transmission  in  this  case  is  governed  not  by  the 
ability  of  the  linotype  operator,  but  by  the  mechan- 
ical limitations  of  the  linotype  machine.  However, 
a  speed  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  words  a  minute  can 
be  obtained,  which  is  better  than  that  of  a  fast 
Morse  wire  with  the  use  of  code  and  typewriter. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  David  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager,  New 
York,  was  in  Washington  two  days  last  week  in  con- 
ference with  officials  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Messrs.  P.  C.  Ringgold,  R.  F.  Miller,  L.  B.  Stew- 
art and  L.  B.  Taufembach,  of  the  executive  offices, 
have  enrolled  in  the  navy  as  chief  petty  officers  and 
will  shortly  take  up  their  new  duties. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ward,  who  has  been  for  three  years 
station  manager  at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  has  entered  the 
service  of  the  navy  as  superintendent  of  plant  and 
grounds  at  that  station. 

Mr.  M.  E.  AJbee,  engineer  in  charge,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Smalley,  chief  rigger  at  the  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  station,  have  enrolled  in  the  navy  and  will 
remain  at  that  point. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  on  Zeppelins. — A  French 
officer  who  examined  the  Zeppelin  that  was  brought 
down  intact  at  Bourbonnes  les  Bains  recently  states 
that  the  fleet  of  which  it  formed  a  part  came  to 
grief  partly  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  its  wire- 
less apparatus,  due  to  the  extreme  cold  at  the  high 
altitudes  attained.  There  was  also  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  wireless  stations  on  land  from  which 
the  Zeppelins  got  information  as  to  their  position 
by  code  messages.  Owing  to  the  number  of  air- 
ships which  lost  their  bearings,  the  land  stations 
got  confused,  and  their  answers  to  questions  asked 
of  them  were  unintelligible. 


OBITUARY. 

P.  Walter  Staylor,  aged  forty-six  years,  an 
operator  for  a  banking  firm  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  died 
suddenly,  November  11. 

Frederick  W.  Cole,  aged  sixty  years,  for  many 
years  consulting  engineer  of  the  Gamewell  Fire 
Alarm  Telegraph  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in- 
ventor of  many  of  the  devices  used  in  the  company's 
system,  died  at  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 11.  1 
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Wireless  in  the  War.* 

BY  GUGLIELMO  MARCONI. 

The  most  striking  features  of  my  observations 
since  I  have  been  on  this  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  the  surprising  ignorance  of  your  wireless 
men  concerning  the  conditions  in  the  fighting  zone 
abroad.  It  has  required  a  readjustment  of  view- 
point for  me  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  scientific  development  of  the  wireless  art  has 
been  kept  secret  for  military  reasons ;  naturally  the 
United  States  cannot  know  of  things  which  to  us 
have  seemingly  become  elementary. 

For  example,  it  appears  that  American  wireless 
men  still  look  upon  a  portable  set  as  a  novelty, 
whereas  on  the  western  front,  and  particularly  in 
the  trenches,  portable  sets  of  all  types  have  become 
indispensable.  They  vary  in  appearance  from  care- 
fully designed  equipments  in  neat  containers  to  a 
key,  coil  and  crudely  manufactured  accessories, 
strapped  to  a  board.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at 
standardization — we  have  not  had  time. 

A  second  impression,  very  general  among  Ameri- 
cans, is  that  wireless  has  not  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  war.  In  various  quarters  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  you  understood  wireless  was  tried  in  the  early 
months  of  the  fighting  and,  being  found  impracti- 
cal, was  virtually  abandoned  so  far  as  the  army  is 
concerned.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  To  illustrate  its  great  importance  in  modern 
warfare,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  war, 
wireless  has  furnished  the  sole  means  of  communi- 
cation in  the  first  line  of  trenches. 

No  longer  are  wired  telephones  and  telegraphs 
used  in  the  trenches  bordering  No  Man's  Land. 
We  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  these  lines  with 
the  constant  shelling  by  high  explosives.  When 
you  go  into  a  first  line  trench  today  you  will  find 
very  little  else  occupying  it  but  the  wireless  men. 
These  trenches  are.  not  filled  up  with  infantry  at 
all  times,  as  the  popular  conception  has  it.  Unless 
an  engagement  is  in  progress  there  will  be  found 
only  a  handful  of  fighting  men  with  machine  guns, 
distributed  in  small  detachments  about  every  400 
yards,  and  supported  by  the  ever-present  wireless 
man  with  his  portable  set.  Through  the  continued 
and  heavy  shelling  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain 
many  troops  in  these  trenches,  so,  until  an  advance 
of  enemy  infantry  is  observed,  the  wireless  man  and 
a  few  infantrymen  to  protect  him  are  in  sole  pos- 
session. With  the  first  observation  of  an  infantry 
attack,  the  wireless  man  gets  in  action  and  sends 
back  his  call  for  troops  from  the  supporting 
trenches.  They  pour  in  then  through  a  traverse  and 
the  hand-to-hand  engagement  begins. 

What  I  have  said  may  convey  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  such  person  as  a  wire  operator  at  the 
front.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  great  many — 
as  many,  I  should  say,  as  there  are  wireless  op- 
erators, but  certainly  not  more.  Their  duties  are 
a  little  different.  They  maintain  the  very  impor- 
tant telephone  and  telegraph  communications  be- 
tween the  supporting  trenches  and  the  field  bases, 
and  keep  in  operation  a  network  of  connecting  lines 
directly  back  of  the  fighting  zone.   There  is  a  con- 


stant need  for  signalmen,  and,  the  American  de- 
velopment of  amateur  experimenting  having  been 
so  extensive,  I  look  to  the  wireless  men  to  make  a 
great  record  in  this  war. 

So  pressing  has  been  the  need  for  operators,  we 
have  taught  some  of  our  men  transmitting  only,  and 
assigned  them  to  duties  where  a  knowledge  of  re- 
ceiving is  not  essential.  It  is  of  course  obvious, 
however,  that  a  man  who  can  both  send  and  receive 
is  far  better  equipped  for  duties  where  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  involved. 

Now,  in  the  consideration  of  wireless  as  applied 
to  air  service,  I  have  a  subject  which  caused  me 
greater  surprise  than  anything  I  have  learned  here 
as  to  American  misconception  of  what  has  been 
done.  The  general  supposition  seems  to  have  been 
that  spotting  of  artillery^  fire  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  various  forms  of  visual  signal- 
ing, such  as  flags  and  smoke  bombs  dropped  from 
a  'plane.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  en- 
tire heavy  artillery  fire  control  is  conducted  by 
wireless  from  aircraft.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
war  we  had  neither  equipment,  experience  nor  per- 
sonnel to  accomplish  this,  so  it  was  our  custom  to 
send  up  an  observer  with  the  airplane  pilot,  who 
carefully  drew  a  picture  of  the  enemy  battery  em- 
placements, flew  back  to  his  own  lines  and  dropped 
these  drawings.  This  is  no  longer  done.  The  ob- 
server now  notes  the  results  of  his  artillery  fire 
and  sends  back  by  wireless  such  messages  as  "too 
short,,,  "three  to  right,"  "two  to  left,"  and  so  on. 

The  reconnaissance  machines  are  protected  by 
fighting  'planes,  which  fly  in  squadrons  over  enemy 
lines,  attacking  every  enemy  machine  they  en- 
counter, and  thus  allowing  the  observers  to  com- 
plete their  work  undisturbed.  It  is  such  an  or- 
dinary sight  to  see  these  airplanes  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  that  their  presence  means  nothing  special 
to  us.  They  are  merely  part  of  the  great  fighting 
machine  which  we  have  builded  up.  Their  obser- 
vations continue  all  day  long,  and  are  of  incal- 
culable value.  Many  of  the  airplanes  now  in  use 
show  amazing  development  in  power,  speed  and 
carrying  capacity.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
'planes  which  carry  as  many  as  six  or  eight  men, 
armed  with  machine  guns. 

The  wireless  operator  who  makes  the  observations 
for  fire  control  is  provided  with  a  map  of  the  ter- 
rain blocked  off  into  small  squares.  As  he  spots 
the  fall  of  the  shells,  he  sends  back  by  wireless  the 
number  of  the  square  and  records  a  hit  or  gives 
directions  for  greater  accuracy.  While  he  h  spot- 
ting he  is  continually  subjected  to  tremendous  shell- 
ing— white  puffs  of  smoke  break  around  the  recon- 
naissance 'planes  all  day  long — but  it  is  surprisingly 
seldom  that  they  are  hit. 

The  demand  for  wireless  operators  is  best  illus- 
trated by  saying  that  at  least  half  of  the  signalmen 
are  wireless  operators.  The  communication  service 
is  about  equally  divided  between  wire  and  wireless. 


Every  telegraph  and  telephone  man  should  keep 
closely  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  these 
fields.  Subscribe  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age. 


•Abstract  from  Wireless  Age. 
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Intercommunication,  Commerce  and  Civilization. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  3, 
Mr.  Theo.  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  made  an  address 
on  Intercommunication,  Commerce  and  Civiliza- 
tion. 

The  portion  of  the  address  relating  to  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  forms  an  interesting  chap- 
ter, and  we  publish  it  herewith. 

Speaking  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Mr.  Vail  said : 

Neglecting  his  profession,  struggling  with  pov- 
erty, his  ideas  rejected  by  his  friends  and  those  he 
tried  to  impress,  he  maintained  his  faith ;  his  cour- 
age never  failed.  Morse  was  neither  a  capitalist, 
an  electrician,  nor  a  mechanic,  and  to  develop  his 
idea  these  were  essentials.  It  was  not  until  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Alfred  Vail,  of  Speed- 
well, near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  whom  he  found  an 
educated  scientist,  a  practical  mechanic  of  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  with  a  capitalist  and  a 
manufacturer  of  advanced  ideas  for  a  father, 
that  the  opportunity  became  full  fledged  and 
completely  manned.  There  has  been  some  discus- 
sion, sometimes  verging  on  acrimonious  dispute,  as 
to  how  much  credit  was  due  to  each,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  enough  for  both,  and  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  each  of  the  partners  would 
indicate  just  what  each  was  entitled  to.  But  one 
thing  must  be  remembered :  that  no  invention,  how- 
ever meritorious,  ever  pushed  itself,  and  we  must 
recognize  that  to  Morse's  indefatigable  persistency 
and  intense  and  impressive  personality  the  early 
progress  of  this  new  and  advanced  factor  of 
progress  was  due. 

It  was  at  the  Speedwell  ironworks,  owned  by 
Judge  Vail,  Mr.  Vail  continued,  that  the  engines 
of  the  first  steamship  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
were  built,  and  among  the  first  locomotives  used  in 
this  country  were  those  built  by  the  firm  of  Baldwin 
&  Vail,  the  predecessors  of  the  present  great  in- 
dustrial establishment,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

These  incidents  are  related  to  show  that  the  capi- 
tal furnished  Morse  was  not  from  any  speculative 
promoter,  but  from  one  who  had  experience  in  and 
was  a  believer  in  the  advancement  and  extension  of 
intercommunication. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  about  the  experiments 
on  the  telegraph  at  Speedwell.  In  a  building  apart 
from  the  main  works,  Morse  and  Vail  were  work- 
ing alone,  with  the  usual  discouragements  and  with- 
out marked  result.  Time  was  passing  and  the  al- 
lotted money  was  going.  The  Judge  was  beginning 
to  doubt  the  outcome,  and  both  the  younjj  men 
avoided  meeting  him  whenever  possible,  fearing  his 
questioning. 

At  last  success  was  achieved;  the  signals  were 
successfully  transmitted;  the  Judge  was  asked  to 
visit  the  experiment  shop.  He  listened  to  the  ex- 
planation, but  wanted  a  demonstration.  Writing 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  "A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser," 
folding  it  and  giving  it  to  one  of  them,  with  the 
other  he  went  to  the  room  in  which  was  the  other 
end  of  the  line.    It  came  over  the  wire  as  written. 


This  was  the  first  telegraph  message  that  was  ever 
transmitted.  The  rest  of  the  development  is  history. 

The  existing  facilities  for  intercourse,  intercom- 
munication, transportation  had  done  a  great  work. 
The  necessity  existed  and  the  field  had  been  made 
for  quicker,  more  personal  communication  between 
far  apart  places.  Electrical  transmission  put  the  flare, 
the  materiality,  of  personal  intercourse  into  nego- 
tiations between  distantly  separated  parties.  Never 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  thing  required  come 
together  so  opportunely. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  invention  into  com- 
mercial use  was  through  separate  and  unconnected 
enterprises.  Independent  lines  were  built  by  inde- 
pendent associations,  each  connecting  a  few  of  the 
important  cities.  Through  routes  and  through  cir- 
cuits were  unknown.  Frequent  relays  and  transfers 
caused  delay,  retarded  transmission,  and  the  possi- 
bilities that  should  attend  this  method  of  communi- 
cation were  far  from  being  realized. 

This  was  recognized  by  a  few  men,  foremost 
among  whom  were  citizens  of  your  town,  under 
the  lead  of  one  who  became  the  greatest  promoter 
of  the  new  birth  of  this  new  industry,  Mr.  Hiram 
Sibley. 

Here  in  Rochester  was  born  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  which  combined  the  scattered 
struggling  enterprises  which  followed  the  first  in- 
troduction and  molded  them  into  one  efficient  whole. 
Here  was  organized  and  from  here  radiated  the 
greatest  telegraph  system  the  world  has  ever  known 
or  will  ever  know. 

The  organization  of  the  Western  Union  had  more 
than  a  passing  significance;  its  founders  builded 
bigger  than  they  knew.  It  was  the  first  application, 
if  not  the  first  recognition,  of  that  great  principle 
which  underlies  model  efficiency  in  utilities  and  in 
industries,  particularly  those  of  transportation  and 
transmission.  It  was  the  beginning  of  those  great 
combinations  which,  economically  sound,  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
The  action  of  your  citizens  met  with  countrywide 
approval  and  was  received  with  countrywide  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Western 
Union  was  first  recognized  and  introduced  the  idea 
of  "through  connections,"  "through  routes."  It 
was  the  beginning  of  continuous  service  from  ori- 
gin to  destination.  This  sounds  simple,  but  it  is 
the  great  principle  upon  which  all  freight,  express, 
through  passenger  and  sleeping-car  service  is  based 
today.  It  was  the  first  combination,  into  an  opera- 
tive whole  under  one  control,  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rated entities,  whose  separate  services  combined 
constitute  a  complete  service.  These  "principles" 
constitute  the  greatest  factors  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  economic  development  and  are  the  principles 
which  stupidity,  prejudice  and  ignorance,  backed 
by  political  demagogism,  is  trying  to  destroy  today. 

In  the  development  of  the  telegraph  came  many 
experiments  for  its  multiplication,  and  in  the  course 
of  them  it  was  found  that  musical  notes  could  be 
transmitted  by  electricity.  If  musical  notes,  why 
not  vocal  sounds?  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  vibration  of  a  musical  tone  and  of  a 
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vocal  sound.  To  solve  the  problem  a  knowledge  of 
acoustics  was  necessary,  and  was  introduced  by  a 
young  Harvard  professor  who  was  experimenting 
in  harmonic  electrical  transmission.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  practical  electri- 
cal transmission  of  intelligence  was  also  developed 
the  transmission  of  the  spoken  voice  by  Professor 
BelPs  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  evolution  of 
this  is  well  known  to  you  all,  too  recent  for  histori- 
cal narrative,  and  my  connection  with  it  too  inti- 
mate for  me  to  be  the  historian. 

To  one  who  has  covered  the  period  from  the  first 
introduction  of  electricity  to  its  operations  at  the 
present  day,  who  by  personal  recollection  and  ex- 
perience knows  of  what  was  then  and  what  is  now, 
all  seems  like  a  romance.  One  who  knows  only  the 
present  cannot  realize  what  has  been  done — what 
changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  personal  intercourse  between  distant  points 
and  the  neighboring  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
world.  We  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  what  is 
and  will  be  its  influence  on  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  character  and  habits  of  people. 

Neither  the  exchange  of  ideas  or  intelligence  by 
means  of  personal  communication  electrically  trans- 
mitted, nor  the  bringing  of  people  physically  remote 
into  mental  contact  by  means  of  the  transmission 
of  the  spoken  voice  has  by  far  reached  its  ultimate 
usefulness  and  development  of  all  the  potentialities 
of  wire  service.  Although  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  which  are  not  competitors  with  each 
other,  but  natural  complements  to  each  other,  are 
forced  to  maintain  a  separate  service  and  operate 
as  though  they  gave  the  same  service  and  served  the 
same  purpose,  there  are  still  great  possibilities 
ahead.  If,  however,  the  natural  and  inevitable  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  all  service  of  all  kinds 
are  allowed  their  natural  course,  and  these  two 
utilities,  which  have  been  recently  divorced,  should 
again  be  united,  there  are  possibilities  of  improve- 
ments in  service  and  potentialities  for  new  service 
which  for  benefit  and  advantage  in  every  direction 
are  so  far  beyond  anything  the  public  is  now  get- 
ting, and  will  include  such  great  economies,  that  the 
present  service,  great  as  it  is,  will  seem  crude  and 
costly  in  comparison. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines  Across  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Desert 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  is  an  old  lake  bot- 
tom, and  consists  of  a  large,  deep  valley  filled  with 
mud  to  a  known  depth  of  over  four  hundred  feet 
and  probably  many  hundreds  of  feet  deeper  than 
this,  says  C.  C.  Pratt  in  The  Mountain  States 
Monitor. 

A  drill  hole  put  down  by  a  chemical  company  at 
a  spot  where  the  surface  is  covered  by  an  immense 
bed  of  salt  went  through  eight  feet  of  solid  salt, 
two  hundred  feet  of  mud,  thirty  feet  of  solid  salt 
and  another  two  hundred  feet  of  mud,  at  which 
point  the  drilling  was  stopped. 

The  surface  salt  bed  is  about  eight  miles  wide  by 
twenty-five  miles  long,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  eight  feet. 


The  mud  is  covered  by  a  crust  which,  in  the  dry 
season,  will  carry  the  weight  of  a  horse  or  a  trac- 
tor, but  if  a  hole  is  broken  through  it  rapidly  fills 
with  salt  water  and  the  mud  becomes  softer  with 
depth. 

The  rain  and  melted  snow  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  runs  into  this  flat  lake  bottom  and  is 
blown  for  miles  by  the  wind.  Often  there  will  be 
several  inches  of  water  in  a  given  section  one  day 
and  none  the  following  day,  due  to  the  wind  having 
blown  it  many  miles  away  during  the  night. 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  lines  of 
the  telegraph  companies  and  the  transcontinental 
telephone  lines  all  cross  this  desert,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  construction  and  maintenance  encountered 
by  these  companies  are  interesting. 

The  railroad  company  laid  a  flooring  of  planks  on 
the  mud  and  built  its  gravel  roadbed  on  this,  and 
since  has  filled  in  with  rock  in  some  places  to  pro- 
tect the  roadbed  from  the  action  of  the  drifting 
waters. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  use  spe- 
cial side  guys  to  keep  the  pole  lines  upright  in  the 
mud,  and,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  mud  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  which  preserves  the  wood  from  the 
usual  forms  of  rot,  these  pole  lines  will  last  many 
times  as  long  as  usual. 

But,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  salt  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  the  glass  insulators  become  covered 
with  a  fine  coating  which  destroys  their  insulating 
qualities,  making  it  necessary  every  few  years  to 
wash  the  insulators. 

The  telegraph  companies  do  this  by  taking  the 
insulators  down,  washing  them  just  as  dishes  are 
ordinarily  washed,  but  the  cost  of  this  method  is 
high,  and  the  lines  are  weakened  mechanically  by 
the  untying  and  tying  in  of  wires.  The  telephone 
company  therefore  used  a  method  which  overcame 
these  faults.  The  washing  was  done  by  playing  a 
jet  of  saturated  steam  upon  each  insulator  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  This  sounds  very  simple,  but  the  job 
was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

This  section  of  line  washed  crosses  eight  miles 
of  solid  salt  and  thirty-four  miles  of  mud  flats  over 
which  no  highways  have  ever  been  built. 

The  steam  generating  plant,  mounted  on  a  light 
automobile  frame  with  wide  metal  tires,  was  pulled 
across  the  section  by  a  Ford  car,  also  equipped  with 
wide  tires. 

Several  miles  of  mud,  however,  were  so  soft  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  planks  to  keep  the  car  and 
steam  generator  from  sinking. 

As  the  wash  progressed  the  daily  insulation  tests 
showed  an  improvement  in  the  insulation,  proving 
that  the  steam-cleaner  idea  was  accomplishing  the 
desired  results. 

Last  winter  about  one  and  one-half  miles  of  pole 
line  on  the  desert  were  pushed  several  feet  out  of 
line,  the  butts  being  badly  "chewed  up"  by  float- 
ing ice. 


Our  reputation  for  wisdom  depends  upon 
success. — Euripides. 
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Who  Is  Our  Best  Employer? 

BY    THALIA    NEWTON    BROWN,    MARCONI  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK. 

[We  are  glad  to  reprint  the  following  from 
Forbes  Magazine.  Mr.  Nally  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  hav- 
ing been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  telegraph  circles 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  one  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
him  for  so  many  years. — Editor.] 

Having  had  but  two  employers  in  a  business  ex- 
perience   beginning  __=^=========____ 


in  1 891,  my  opinion 
is  not  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the 
qualific  a  t  i  o  n  s  of 
many,  but  rather  on 
a  long  experience 
with  these  two.  The 
fact  that  my  present 
employment  has  con- 
tinued since  1896  is 
proof  of  the  ideal 
conditions  under 
which  the  work  is 
performed. 

My  first  employer 
was  the  law  firm  of 
Wallace,  Billingsley 
&  Tayler,  in  a  small 
Ohio  town.  To  them 
I  feel  indebted  for  a 
splendid  grounding 
in  "accuracy  first" — 
not  then  a  business 
slogan,  as  it  is  now, 
but  a  firmly  estab- 
lished principle  with 
them,  and  insisted 
upon  in  their  em- 
ployes. Nothing  that 
was  not  accurate  was 
permitted  to  leave 
the  office.  No  letter 
containing  errors  in 

spelling  or  typing  could  go  to  a  client;  no 
legal  document  could  be  filed  in  the  nearby  court- 
house that  was  not  correct  in  form  and  phrasing. 
Erasures  and  corrections  were  not  permitted  in 
legal  documents,  and  in  letters  only  when  they  were 
not  discernible.  All  letters  were  written  with  copy- 
ing ribbon,  and  if,  in  making  the  copy  book  impres- 
sion, they  were  smeared  or  not  clean  cut,  the  work 
must  be  done  over. 

With  all  of  the  exacting  requirements  as  to  ser- 
vices rendered,  each  member  of  the  firm  was  the 
personification  of  kindliness  and  thoughtfulness  in 
his  treatment,  and  when  I  left  their  service  to  join 
members  of  my  family  in  Chicago  I  felt  that  never 
ajqrain  would  I  find  such  an  ideal  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

But  I  am  now  rounding  out  my  twenty-second 
year  of  service  for  my  present  employer,  the  vice- 


EDWARD 


president  and  general  manager  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America,  Edward 
J.  Nally,  a  man  equally  exacting  in  his  requirements, 
and  equally  kind  and  thoughtful. 

Calling  on  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  I 
fortunately  happened  in  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  unusual  rush  of  work  and  one  of  the  stenogra- 
phers absent  for  the  day.  I  was  put  to  work  at 
her  desk  and  on  her  return  the  following  day  was 
transferred  to  other  duties.  The  pressure  of  work 
was  tremendous,  and  I  was  quickly  convinced  that 
without  the  exacting  training  of  my  previous  four 
years.  I  could  never  have  met  the  demand. 

I  soon  learned  that 
what  my  employer 
most  desired  from 
employes,  after  loyal 
and  conscientious  ap- 
plication to  the  task 
assigned,  was  initia- 
tive, and  a  willing- 
ness to  do  a  little 
more  than  was  ac- 
tually required.  He 
was  always  ready  to 
receive  suggestions, 
and  to  act  on  them, 
never  rejecting  them 
without  good  reason, 
and,  when  adopted, 
giving  the  employe 
full  credit  therefor. 

He  demanded  from 
all  the  force  a  full 
day's  work  for  a  full 
day's  pay,  and  was 
strongly  averse  to 
nightwork  or  over- 
time, holding  that 
one  could  produce 
the  best  results  only 
within  the  prescribed 
working  hours  and 
having  the  remainder 
of  the  day  for  rest 
j.  nally.  and  recreation.  It 

•  was  a  rare  exception 
that  anyone  was  permitted  to  remain  after  hours  to 
complete  a  task  that  should  have  been  finished  in 
the  time  assigned  to  it.  All  of  which  resulted  in  a 
hard  working  and  interested  force,  who  knew  that 
their  time  was  their  own  after  the  closing  hour,  and 
that  if  any  task  remained  undone  extra  effort  must 
be  expended  the  next  day  to  complete  it  and  the 
work  the  day  brought  with  it.  Not  only  did  he 
demand  this  of  his  force,  but  he  applied  the  rule 
equally  to  himself,  and  only  at  rare  intervals  have 
I  known  him  to  leave  his  desk  at  night  with  any- 
thing undone. 

My  first  promotion — to  the  position  of  cashier, 
with  the  responsibility  for  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  a  monthly  report  to  the  head  office — came 
near  to  being  my  Waterloo.  My  employer  and  the 
bond  company  evidently  had  faith  in  my  honesty, 
and,  as  I  was  "next  in  line"  for  the  position,  I  was 
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encouraged  to  struggle  on  until  I  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  forms  of  accounting  and  of  the 
twelve-page  detailed  cash  report. 

The  story  of  my  struggle  would  make  another 
chapter,  and  has  no  part  in  this  narrative,  and  I 
only  mention  the  incident  to  show  that  without  the 
infinite  patience  of  my  employer  I  could  never  have 
succeeded.  He  was  at  that  time  the  active  head 
of  the  entire  western  organization  of  a  large 
corporation,  with  enormous  responsibilities  and 
heavy  duties,  having  a  large  office  force,  yet,  with 
all  his  work,  he  never  failed  to  take  the  time  to  go  over 
the  books  personally  with  me  and  to  balance  my 
accounts  each  month,  never  leaving  this  work  to 
his  chief  clerk  or  other  subordinate.  His  encour- 
agement was  the  one  thing  that  held  me  to  the  task, 
and  his  faith  in  my  ability  to  do  the  thing  he  had 
assigned  to  me.  He  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
to  tell  me  when  I  had  done  it  well,  and  even  now, 
after  all  my  years  of  service,  he  never  fails  to  say 
the  kindly  "thank  you"  for  any  duty  performed,  or 
to  express  his  appreciation  when  it  is  well  done. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  his  treatment  of 
every  member  of  the  force.  He  is  always  zealous 
to  see  that  the  man  entitled  to  the  promotion  receives 
it  and  is  encouraged  to  the  limit  in  his  efforts  to 
make  good.  When  praise  or  commendation  is  de- 
served it  is  never  withheld ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
just  criticism  must  be  meted  out  it  is  always  tem- 
pered with  kindly  consideration  and  friendly 
counsel,  and  no  employe  is  permitted  to  remain 
unhappy  without  full  opportunity  being  given  him 
to  talk  matters  over  and  reach  an  understanding. 
Every  consideration  is  shown  to  employes  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  organization  and 
render  loyal  service  to  it,  but  any  man  who  harbors 
continual  discontent,  to  the  extent  that  it  interferes 
with  loyal  service,  will  receive  only  justice  when  an 
act  of  his  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  "chief," 
although  sentence  will  not  be  pronounced  until  both 
sides  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
discuss  points  of  difference. 

His  friendly  interest  in  the  personal  affairs  of  his 
staff  is  unfailing.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections 
of  this  is  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  savings, 
about  which  he  held  many  frank  and  interested 
talks  with  his  employes.  He  invited  our  confidence 
as  to  our  financial  obligations,  pointing  out  the 
reasons  why  we  should  begin  putting  aside  a  certain 
sum  every  month — and  let  me  add  that  it  was  not 
all  for  the  proverbial  "rainy  day,"  a  part  of  his 
programme  being  to  provide  funds  for  our  pleasure 
and  recreation. 

The  result  of  our  first  conference  on  the  subject 
was  an  application  for  life  insurance  policies  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  younger  employes  and  for 
memberships  in  building  and  loan  associations  on 
the  part  of  others,  many  of  whom  could  relate- in- 
teresting tales  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  amounts  realized  therefrom  in 
travel,  study  and  self-improvement;  others  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  their  own  homes.  He  holds 
the  opinion  that  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
been  in  active  service  for  a  long  period  of  years 
owes  to  himself  or  herself  the  duty  of  an  extended 


vacation,  looking  forward  all  the  time  to  a  promise 
of  something  to  do  on  their  return,  rather  than  to 
give  up  work  entirely  and  find  no  outlet  for  their 
activities.  One  of  his  plans  for  the  staff  is  the  en- 
couragement of  savings  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  advocating  life  insurance  and  other 
forms  of  savings  among  his  employes,  he  is  ever 
on  the  alert  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  all  matters 
affecting  their  everyday  life.  He  helps  them  build 
their  homes,  goes  with  them  to  inspect  the  layout, 
and  many  a  man's  walls  or  bookshelves  contain  re- 
minders of  his  thoughtfulness  in  the  shape  of  pic- 
tures or  books  that  he  thinks  particularly  appro- 
priate. 

That  this  interest  is  appreciated  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  even  the  bootblack  who  daily  shines 
his  shoes  comes  to  him  with  stories  of  his  children's 
schooling,  or  asks  his  advice  as  to  how  to  get  a  sick 
friend  into  the  hospital,  etc. 

Generous  as  he  is  in  giving  of  his  time  during 
business  hours,  he  is  equally  generous  in  sharing 
with  his  co-workers  the  joys  of  his  home  life,  and 
numerous  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  received 
renewed  strength,  as  well  as  inspiration  and  a  fresh 
courage,  from  a  visit  in  his  home  and  the  example 
of  the  unfailing  optimism  of  his  family. 

His  sense  of  justice  and  his  kindly  encouragement 
and  consideration  of  everyone  with  whom  he  works 
has  inspired  in  them  all  a  spirit  of  determination  to 
do  their  best. 

His  interest  does  not  cease  with  the  severance  of 
business  relations.  Many  a  time  he  has  remarked: 
"Mr.  So-and-So  has  had  to  give  up  work  and  has 
gone  to  live  quietly  in  a  retired  spot;  please  put 
him  on  the  list  and  let  us  send  him  an  occasional 
letter  and  some  reading  matter — we  don't  want  him 
to  feel  that  he  is  forgotten."  The  touching  replies 
to  such  communications  are  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  personal  touch,  and  add  emphasis  to  the  love 
which  all  hold  for  him.    I  quote  from  one  of  them: 

"In  my  extremity  you  were  my  good  friend  ;  that 
I  never  shall  forget.  You  did  not  realize  it,  but 
you  saved  my  life." 

[Mr.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegrr.ph  Company  of  America,  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  telegraph  circles  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
having,  by  close  application  and  incessant  study,  advanced  through 
the  various  grades  from  messenger  boy  to  his  present  rank. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11,  1859.  Before  enter- 
ing the  wireless  field  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  \zrge 
telegraph  corporations,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  the  Union. 

Since  he  became  associated  with  the  Marconi  Company  he  has 
organized  its  commercial  transoceanic  service.  In  1914  he  opened 
the  wireless  circuit  between  California  and  Hawaii,  which  nas 
operated  so  efficiently,  and  in  November,  1916.  he  opened  the  first 
trans-Pacific  rtdio  circuit  between  America  and  Japan,  operating  in 
connection  with  the  Japanese  government. — Editor.) 


Radio  Clerks. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
receive,  until  December  29,  applications  for  exami- 
nations to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Naval  Com- 
munication Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  radio 
bookkeeper  and  accountant,  and  auditing  clerk.  The 
salaries  paid  for  these  positions  are  $1,200  and 
$1,800  per  year.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
f°r  the  proper  form  of  application. 
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Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  511,  November  16.) 

Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  If  you 
are  not  progressing  you  are  standing  still,  and  if 
you  are  standing  still  you  are  naturally  going  back- 
ward. You  are  in  a  state  of  hesitancy,  but  are  not 
progressing.  The  same  illustration  applies  equally 
to  individuals  and  corporations.  It  is  just  as  easy 
for  a  company,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be,  to 
lapse  into  a  state  of  coma,  which  is  another  term 
for  standing  still,  as  it  is  for  an  individual  to  stop 
progressing.  No  person  or  corporation  can  stand 
still  for  any  length  of  time.  Their  movements  must 
be  forward  or  backward.  If  the  latter,  the  retro- 
grade movement  will  be  continuous  until  those  in- 
terested have  awakened  at  the  sight  of  breakers 
ahead. 

Many  may  say :  How  can  you  tell  when  a  corpora- 
tion is  not  progressing?  That  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  A  line  repairer  reports  to  the  plant 
department  that  in  his  district  there  are  many  poles 
and  cross-arms  and  insulators  in  a  condition  where 
it  is  necessary  to  make  immediate  repairs.  Nothing 
is  done  to  bring  the  plant  up  to  standard.  A  chief 
operator  makes  requisition  for  instruments  and 
other  office  paraphernalia,  including  supplies  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  office  at 
its  usual  standard  of  efficiency.  Nothing  is  done 
about  it.  The  manager  makes  requisition  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  his  department  which  will 
prove  attractive  to  the  business  men  and  a  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  office  employes.  Nothing  is 
done  about  it.  The  delivery  and  receiving  clerks 
report  a  wretched  condition  in  the  appearance  of 
the  messenger  force.  Their  uniforms  are  old  and 
delapidated  and  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  service 
they  represent.  Nothing  is  done  about  it.  Every- 
body is  becoming  disheartened  and  discouraged. 
The  heads  of  the  various  departments  talk  among 
themselves  and  wonder  what  has  happened  at  head- 
quarters. A  streak  of  economy  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

When  economy  is  carried  too  far  it  becomes  ex- 
travagance. No  one  cares  what  happens,  and  every- 
one wastes.  The  receipts  show  a  decided  falling 
off.  It  then  becomes  a  difficult  matter  for  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  property  to  explain  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  or  board  of  directors,  and  the  result 
is  a  change  is  made  and  a  new  man  is  selected  to 
restore  the  company  to  its  old-time  vigor.  He  has 
got  to  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
restore  the  company's  property  to  a  condition  where 
it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service.  While 
the  old  management  did  not  progress,  it  is  quite 
apparent  from  reading  these  sentences  that  the 
company  retrograded.  The  public  lost  faith  in  the 
company,  as  well  as  the  employes,  and  the  two  to- 
gether soon  convinced  the  owners  of  the  property 
that  something  was  radically  wrong  and  heroic 
remedies  must  be  applied. 

The  new  management  was  at  once  confronted 
with  enormous  bills  for  restoring  the  property. 
These  expenses  had  to  be  met  out  of  future  earn- 
ings. If  the  management  is  made  of  the  right  stuff, 
enthusiasm  is  instilled  into  all  of  the  local  man- 


agers and  chief  operators,  with  the  result  that  the 
difficult  problems  confronting  them  melted  like 
snow  on  a  summer's  day.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
leadership.  You  must  progress  or  you  will  fall 
behind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  permanently 
standing  still. 

The  case  of  an  individual  is  just  the  same  as  a 
corporation.  A  person  cannot  expect  to  wear  a 
suit  of  clothes  forever.  He  begins  to  look  shabby 
and  his  appearance  excites  unfavorable  comment. 
He  must  bring  himself  up  to  date  occasionally  by 
purchasing  a  new  suit.  He  must  progress,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  to  advance.  His  employing 
company  studies  new  methods  in  handling  the  busi- 
ness. An  inspector  conveys  to  him  new  wrinkles 
in  traffic  management.  He  does  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  changing,  old  forms  and  methods  being 
good  enough  for  him.  He  ceases  to  progress.  He 
is  standing  still.  His  office  methods,  like  his  suit 
of  clothes,  are  old  and  shabby.  He  needs  renovat- 
ing, and  the  inspector  has  a  difficult  task  before 
him.  He  is  either  brought  up  to  date  or  he  is 
relieved  of  his  trust.  We  cannot  stand  still.  We 
must  either  progress  or  retrograde.  What  are  you 
doing,  pushing  ahead  or  going  backward  ? 

{To  be  continued) 


Teaching  Telegraphy  Phonetically. 

FROM  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

I  cannot  admit  the  statement  in  your  October  16 
issue  that  the  system  of  teaching  telegraphy 
phonetically  is  "destined  to  become  universal."  The 
writer  is  not  by  any  means  a  deep-dyed-in-the-wool 
adherent  of  the  old  system,  and  can  prove  it  by 
performances  during  thirty-three  years'  experience 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  having  during  that 
time  taken  up  every  new  system  introduced  in  both 
countries,  some  of  which  Mr.  Weiser  has  prob- 
ably never  heard  about.  But  to  get  back  to  the 
teaching:  There  is  "some"  merit  in  the  scheme, 
but  it  is  very  limited,  and  so  are  the  powers  of  the 
operator.  If  we  learned  French  in  the  same  man- 
ner, we  should  not  be  able  to  read  or  write  it! 
Then,  again,  take  shorthand;  my  stenographer 
may  be  tip-top  at  taking  my  letters  dictated,  but  a 
bad  speller  when  typing  them  afterward. 

There  are  two  arguments  against  the  system,  but 
by  far  the  most  important  from  the  telegraphy 
point  of  view  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  an  operator 
so  trained  would  be  useless  for  Wheatstone  or 
recorder  work,  owing  to  his  entire  ignorance  of 
the  makeup  of  the  code.  Neither  Wheatstone  nor 
recorder  have  handed  in  their  checks  so  far,  not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  strides  made  in  wire- 
less and  printing  instruments,  and  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  big  Atlantic 
cable  companies  built  up  its  reputation  for  accuracy 
in  its  early  days  by  transmitting  all  messages  by 
hand,  while  its  opponents  used  Wheatstone. 


Some  squander  time,  some  invest  it,  some  kill  it. 
That  precious  half  hour  a  day  which  many  of  us 
throw  away,  rightly  used,  would  save  us  from  the 
ignorance  which  mortifies  us,  the  narrowness  and 
pettiness  which  always  attend  exclusive  application 
to  our  callings. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are: 
"American  Telegraphy/'  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio  Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telegraphy. 

Another  arrangement  of  generators  for  telegraph 
purposes,  differing  from  that  described,  is  shown 
theoretically  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  in  use  in  the  main 
offices  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Gable  Company, 
New  York  City,  and  elsewhere.  In  this  arrange- 
ment the  generators  are  not  connected  in  series,  but 


FIG.  I — POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GENERATORS. 

each  machine  is  operated  separately  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  Each  machine  may  be  considered  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  gravity  battery  of  very  low 
resistance  out  of  which  a  large  number  of  wires  are 
"fed."  In  the  New  York  plant  there  are  sixteen 
machines  furnishing  eight  grades  of  negative  and 
positive  potential,  namely,  50,  70,  90,  no,  200, 
2S°»  275  and  3°°  vo^s  respectively.  (In  the 
figure  only  the  three  positive  machines  are 
shown ;  the  connections  of  the  three  nega- 
tive machines  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
positive  machines.)  One  pole  of  each  machine  is 
connected  to  ground,  the  other  pole  is  connected 
to  a  switch  S,  and  thence  to  the  wires.  By  means 
of  this  switch  any  machine  can  be  readity  discon- 
nected and  another  substituted.  Two  spare  ma-/ 
chines  are  provided  and  these  have  switches  so  con- 
nected that  the  line  wire  terminal  and  ground 
terminal  may  be  readily  transposed  to  furnish  a  de- 
sired polarity.  A  resistance  R1  Rx  Rx,  consisting 
of  German  silver  wire,  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of 
each  wire  before  the  operating  room  switch  is 


reached.  The  machines  are  shunt  wound.  The 
electromotive  force  of  each  machine  may  be 
varied  by  the  removal  or  insertion  of  resistance 
from  the  rheostat  R  in  the  field  magnet  circuit. 
The  machines  are  driven  by  a  suitable  motor.  To 
prevent  injury  to  the  apparatus,  due  to  accidental 
short-circuiting,  fuses  F  are  inserted  in  each  gen- 
erator circuit  at  the  switch  S.  These  fuses  "blow" 
out  under  a  heavy  current,  thereby  opening  the 

Circuit.  {To  be  continutd) 


QUESTIONS  ON  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  are  the  generators  in  the  main  office  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  connected? 

How  many  grades  of  potential  are  supplied  by 
the  machines  in  the  New  York  plant  ? 

Are  the  machines  connected  to  the  ground? 


Radio  Telegraphy. 

There  is  another  useful  type  of  inductance  called 
the  variometer,  which  consists  essentially  of  two 
coils  connected  in  series  or  parallel,  as  desired,  one 
of  which  is  movable  with  respect  to  the  other.  In 
some  cases  one  coil  is  arranged  to  slide  past  the 
other  in  a  plane  parallel  to  its  windings,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1 ;  in  other  cases  one  coil  is  rotated 


Fir,,  i — sum  Nr.  con.s. 
inside  the  windings  of  the  other,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  2.  In  the  second  type,  when  the  coils  are  in 
the  same  plane  and  the  windings  are  connected  so 
that  the  current  is  circulating  through  them  in  the 
same  direction,  the  two  magnetic  fields  are  helping 
each  other  and  the  inductance  is  a  maximum.  If, 
now,  one  coil  is  rotated  through  an  angle  of  180 


FIG.  2 — ROTATING  COILS. 

degrees,  the  two  fields  are  opposing  and  the  in- 
ductance is  a  minimum ;  for  intermediate  angles  the 
inductance  will  have  some  intermediate  value.  The 
variometer  thus  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
continuous  change  of  inductance  without  moving 
clips  or  contacts,  but  has  what  may  be,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  disadvantage  of  not  giving  zero 
inductance  at  its  minimum  position  and  of  always 
having  the  resistance  of  all  its  wire  in  circuit.  A 
variometer  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a 
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helix  or  coil,  variable  only  by  steps,  to  give  inter- 
mediate values  of  the  inductance  as  mentioned. 

(To  b*  continued) 


yUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  a  variometer? 

How  are  the  coils  of  a  variometer  arranged  with 
reference  to  each  other? 

What  is  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of 
a  variometer?   

Telephony. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  portion  of  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated circuit  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  retarda- 
tion coil  as  the  holding  coil  for  a  relay.  The  func- 
tion of  the  apparatus  shown  is  to  notify  the  central 
office  operator  that  the  circuit  with  which  the  re- 
tardation coil  is  associated  has  been  connected  to 
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FIG.  I — RETARDATION  HOLDING  COIL  FOR  RELAY. 

another  line  by  means  of  the  plug  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  diagram.  When  this  plug  is  inserted  in 
the  jack  it  closes  a  contact  which  connects  the  re- 
tardation coil  across  the  line.  This  allows  current 
to  flow  from  the  central  office  battery  through  the 
relay,  causing  the  latter  to  pull  up  and  open  the 
local  circuit  through  the  lamp.  The  going  out  of 
the  lamp  indicates  that  the  connection  has  been 
properly  completed.  In  this  case  the  retardation 
coil  prevents  the  waste  of  talking  current  passing 
over  the  line  and  at  the  same  time  allows  a  flow 
of  direct  current  sufficient  to  hold  up  the  relay. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  diagram  that  the  central 
office  battery  is  cut  off  by  means  of  condensers  from 
the  apparatus  attached  to  the  plug. 

{To  be  continued) 


QUESTIONS  ON  TELEPHONY. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  1? 

When  the  plug  is  inserted  in  the  jack,  what  is  the 
effect? 

What  is  indicated  by  the  lamp  extinguishing? 
How  is  the  central  office  battery  cut  off  ? 

The  Western  Union  Multiplex. 

(SYNCHRONISM — Continued) 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  receiving  seg- 
ments are  made  shorter  than  the  sending  seg- 
ments, so  that  the  receiving  brush  Et  picks  out 
only  the  center  portion  of  each  current  impulse, 
or  of  each  repeated  current  impulse,  since  the  sig- 
nals sent  over  the  line  are  repeated  by  means  of 
the  polarized  relay.    Assuming  perfect  synchronism 


between  the  sending  brush  E  and  the  receiving 
brush  Elf  the  receiving  brush  should  be  at  the  point 
Cx  midway  between  receiving  segments  ix  and  21 
when  the  sending  brush  passes  from  segment  1  to 
segment  2;  at  C,  midway  between  receiving  seg- 
ments 21  and  31,  when  the  sending  brush  passes 
from  segment  2  to  segment  3,  and  so  on.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  change  of  polarity,  which 
can  only  take  place  when  brush  E  passes  from  one 
segment  to  another,  the  receiving  brush  Ej  should 
be  at  some  point  in  the  circumference  midway  be- 
tween two  receiving  segments.  In  other  words, 
reversals  of  the  line  current  should  take  place  while 
the  receiving  brush  is  passing  between  receiving 
segments.  The  receiving  distributor  is  therefore 
provided  with  additional  rings  R2  and  R4,  called 
correcting  rings.  R4  is  a  solid  ring  connected  con- 
secutively to  the  segments  in  R2  by  the  brush  E2. 
These  segments  are  half  the  length  of  the  sending 
segments,  and  are  therefore  double  in  number. 
They  are  connected  into  two  groups — "a"  and  "b," 
as  indicated.  The  brushes  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the  receiving  brush  is  midway  between 
any  two  receiving  segments,  say  i1  and  21,  the  cor- 
recting brush  E2  is  just  about  to  engage  one  of  the 
"a"  segments,  say  at  dx.  Circuit  provisions  are 
made  so  that  a  short  pulse  of  current  is  generated 
locally  at  each  reversal  of  the  line  current.  This 
reversal  finds  the  correcting  brush  E2  on  an  "a" 
segment,  and  causes  the  operation  of  a  mechanism 
which  automatically  sets  back  both  brushes  Ex 
and  E2. 

Now,  if  the  motor  driving  the  receiving  dis- 
tributor is  arranged  to  run  slightly  faster  than  the 
motor  driving  the  sending  distributor,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  brushes  E,  and  E2  to  be  gaining,  and 
the  intermittent  stepping  back  as  already  described 
will  result  in  maintaining  the  receiving  brush  E, 
in  the  proper  phase  with  the  sending  brush  E  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
at  each  reversal  of  the  line  current,  the  position  of 
the  correcting  brush  on  the  segmented  correcting 
ring  determines  whether  a  correction  of  phase  re- 
lation shall  be  made.  Since  the  motor  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  is  running  faster  than  the  one  at  the 
sending  end,  sooner  or  later  it  will  engage  an  "a" 
segment,  at  the  time  of  a  current  reversal.  This 
causes  the  brushes  to  be  stepped  back  a  small  angle, 
so  that  the  current  reversals  take  place  only  while 
the  correcting  brush  is  on  "b"  segments.   Thus  the 
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FIG.  II — FORM  OF  SIGNALS  SENT  TO  LINE. 

signaling  impulses  are  made  to  provide  correcting 
impulses,  which  are  used  to  maintain  synchronism. 

The  shortening  of  the  receiving  segments  to  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  sending  segments  provides 
an  ample  angle  for  this  purpose.  It  also  possesses 
the  advantage  that  only  the  center  portion  of  the 
signal  is  utilized  for  signaling  purposes,  and  the 
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system  is  less  subject  to  the  effect  of  inductive  dis- 
turbances. Diagram  A,  Fig.  11,  shows  the  form 
of  signals  sent  to  line  by  the  distributor.  When  the 
signals  are  received  at  the  distant  end,  they  are 
more  or  less  distorted.  Diagram  B  of  Fig.  1 1  illus- 
trates this  distortion.  It  is  near  the  point  of  re- 
versal at  the  time  the  line  current  is  weak  that 
inductive  disturbances  are  able  to  affect  or  further 
distort  the  signals.  If  any  advantage  were  to  be 
gained,  the  segments  could  be  shortened  still 
further,  since  the  relays  operated  from  them  are 
connected  in  local  circuit,  and  require  a  very  short 
impulse  for  their  operation.  It  will  be  appreciated, 
then,  that  the  shortening  of  the  receiving  segments 
is  not  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  In  actual 
practice  the  line  is  worked  duplex  and  the  sending 
and  receiving  distributors  are  combined  and  run 
by  one  motor,  means  of  correction  of  synchronism 
being  used  at  only  one  end. 

{To  be  continued) 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  our  previous  article 
that  because  a  certain  plant  is  having  more  than 
its  share  of  trouble  that  it  is  not  obeying  every 
rule  known  to  the  art,  but  where  a  plant  has  more 
than  a  normal  amount  of  trouble  there  is  a  reason. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  machines  being  old,  the 
wires  decayed  by  age,  thereby  leaving  a  loophole 
for  frequent  shorts  and  openings.  Where  such 
conditions  exist  the  only  real  cure  is  to  rewind  the 
machines.  It  may  be  due  to  using  improper  fuses, 
or  by  overloading.  The  makers  place  a  plate  on 
the  machine  stating  its  capacity  and  such  is  irrevo- 
cable. 

Be  sure  that  there  is  never  any  large  spark  on 
either  side  of  your  motor-generators.  If  possible 
run  them  without  any  sparking. 

In  fitting  your  brushes  be  sure  that  they  are  prop- 
erly spaced,  and  always  trim  back  the  copper  plating 
on  the  brush  so  that  it  does  not  leave  a  sliver  and 
carry  a  spark.  If  the  copper  plating  is  scraped 
back  a  half-inch  from  the  commutator  that  is 
sufficient.  Never  use  emery  cloth  on  a  commutator, 
but  use  sandpaper.  Always  lift  the  brushes  when 
using  sandpaper  so  that  the  dust  will  not  embed 
itself  in  your  brushes. 

Always  keep  your  machines  well  oiled,  but  never 
allow  the  oil  to  slop  over  on  the  commutator  or 
armature.  Oil  has  the  tendency  to  rot  the  insula- 
tion. About  once  a  week  take  your  universal  duster 
(blower)  and  blow  out  the  whole  machine  and  then 
wipe  it  off  with  cheesecloth.  Do  not  use  waste, 
as  it  catches  in  various  places  and  worms  itselfs  into 
the  machine  and  is  harmful. 

If  after  every  precaution  is  taken  you  are  still 
having  difficulty,  then  the  nature  of  the  trouble  will 
no  doubt  suggest  a  method  of  going  after  it.  No 
matter  what  happens  there  is  always  a  way  out 
and  by  a  little  study  and  observation  you  will  be 
able  to  overcome  all  minor  defects.  The  major 
repairs  to  motor-generators,  and  all  other  classes 
of  machines,  must  be  left  to  the  expert;  but  our 
duty  is  to  try  and  forestall  the  need  of  the  expert, 
that  is,  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 


How  Batteries  Are  Connected  Up. 

There  are  three  general  ways  on  connecting  up 
battery  cells,  viz:  in  series,  in  multiple  and  in 
multiple-series,  the  third  being  a  combination  of 
the  first  and  second,  as  the  term  implies. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  three  cells  are  connected  in 
series;  Fig.  2,  six  cells  in  multiple,  and  Fig.  3, 
twelve  cells  in  multiple-series.  The  difference  in 
the  number  of  cells  has  no  significance  in  these 
illustrations ;  any  number  of  cells  can  be  connected 
up  in  any  one  of  the  three  ways. 

In  Fig.  1  the  positive  element  of  each  cell  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  element  of  the  adjacent 


FIG.  I — CELLS  IN  SERIES. 

cell,  forming  a  "series''  of  cells.  This  arrangement 
yields  energy  that  has  a  voltage  of  three  times  more 
than  that  of  one  cell. 

In  Fig.  2  all  the  positive  elements  are  connected 
to  one  wire  and  all  the  negative  elements  to  an- 
other wire.    The  energy  delivered  by  this  arrange- 


FIG.  2 — CELLS  IN  MULTIPLE. 


ment  is  equivalent  to  the  voltage  of  one  cell 
divided  by  six,  but  it  gives  six  times  the  quantity 
of  current  than  that  from  one  cell. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  two  groups  of  six  cells  con- 
nected in  series  in  each  case,  and  the  two  groups 


FIG.  3 — CELLS  IN  MULTIPLE-SERIES. 


are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  multiple  arrangement. 

These  simple  diagrams  present  to  the  mind  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  different  arrangements 
of  cells,  and  the  student  can  easily  determine  from 
them  how  the  voltage  and  current  vary  according 
to  the  connections. 


New  Course. — The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  established  a  special  course  in  the  latest 
methods  of  calculation  of  electrical  oscillations.  The 
work  will  apply  directly  to  the  calculation  of  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  radio  circuits,  including 
coupled  circuits  of  any  kind.  Telephone  engineers, 
wireless  engineers,  general  electrical  engineers  and 
advanced  students  in  the  college  will  be  interested 
in  this  special  course. 
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THE  RAILROAD. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  taken  over 
all  of  the  property  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  along  the  road's  right  of  way  between  St. 
Paul  and  Seattle,  except  such  trunk  wires  as  the 
telegraph  company  desires  to  retain  for  its  through 
commercial  business  or  its  business  with  its  in- 
dividual offices  along  the  line  of  said  railroad. 
The  transfer  eliminates  the  old  operating  contract 
between  the  companies.  A  new  one  has  been  entered 
into  which  provides  that  the  Western  Union  offices 
are  to  be  maintained  in  the  railroad  stations.  The 
Western  Union  through  wires  will  remain  on  the 
railroad  company's  poles  and  its  signs  and  blanks 
will  be  found  at  all  of  the  railroad  stations. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Hough,  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railroad  System, 
with  headquarters  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  received 
a  commission  as  major  and  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Major  Hough,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  was  a  New  York  City  visitor  on  No- 
vember 21.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  tele- 
graph experts  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  his 
numerous  friends  in  New  York  were  pleased  to 
greet  him  and  his  estimable  wife  on  their  recent 
visit  to  the  city. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Burkitt,  general  foreman,  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  and  G.  A.  Dornberg, 
general  foreman,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh, were  in  New  York  recently  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Transposition  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rhoads,  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  recent  New  York 
visitor.  He  came  to  see  his  son,  R.  B.  Rhodes, 
lieutenant  in  the  aviation  corps,  before  the  latter 
left  for  France. 


Major  C.  6.  Baird,  Telegraph  Battalion, 
Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Baird,  division  operator  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  at  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  Major  in  the  413th  Telegraph  Battalion 
(Railroad)  Signal  Corps.  Major  Baird  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  thorough  railroad  telegraph 
men  in  New  York  and  his  host  of  friends  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  future  railroad  military 
career.  During  the  Spanish-American  war  he 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  government,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  Philippines. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  division  operator  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  A.  Y.  Tomlinson. 

Major  Baird  is  in  charge  of  nine  officers  and  215 
experienced  men,  including  train  dispatchers,  rail- 
road telegraphers,  signalmen  and  linemen.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Association  of  Railroad 
Telegraph  Superintendents. 


Statistical  Information. 

The  statistical  information  about  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  on  the  various  railroads  of  the 
country,  which  we  publish  annually  at  the  time  of 


the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents,  will  appear  in  our  De- 
cember 16  issue.  It  was  intended  to  present  it  in 
this  issue  but  owing  to  the  delay  in  receiving  the 
reports  from  six  railroads  it  was  thought  best  to 
hold  it  over  one  issue  in  order  that  it  might  be 
complete. 

This  table  will  show  the  number  of  miles  of  road 
operated  by  telegraph  and  by  telephone,  also  the 
roads  using  printing  telegraphs  in  their  service,  and 
the  mileage  of  such  circuits. 


Meeting  of  Eastern  Division  of  Association  of 
Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents, 

The  Eastern  division  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents  met  at  the  Hotel 
Lasalle,  Chicago,  on  November  22,  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  main  association  at  the  same  place. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Chairman  W.  P.  Cline, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Caskey  presided.  After  the  reading  and 
approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  meeting, 
November  22,  1916,  Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan  stated  that 
as  there  was  no  particular  business  to  transact  he 
moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  merge  with  the 
special  meeting  of  the  entire  association  to  be  held 
at  9.30  a.m.   The  motion  was  carried. 

The  names  of  those  present  are  included  in  the 
list  of  attendants  at  the  main  meeting. 


Special  Meeting  of  Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents,' Chicago,  November  22. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Lasalle,  Chicago,  November  22,  at  which  about 
seventy-five  members  and  visitors  were  present. 
President  M.  H.  Clapp  was  in  the  chair.  He  referred 
to  the  postponement  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  the  war  conditions  and  the 
calling  of  this  special  meeting  in  its  stead.  He  said 
the  annual  meeting  next  year  would  be  held  at  a 
place  and  time  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Col.  Leonard  D.  Wildman,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
was  introduced  and  gave  a  talk  on  the  activity  of  the 
United  States  Government  through  that  department 
of  the  army,  as  regards  the  signal  service.  He  ex- 
plained the  need  of  a  large  number  of  experienced 
telegraph  men,  operators  in  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps,  and  urged  railroads  to  do  their  part  in  train- 
ing such  men. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Col.  Wild- 
man  for  his  patriotic  and  instructive  address. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan  called  attention  to  the  service 
flag  with  seven  stars  hung  in  the  meeting  room, 
mentioning  particularly  Charles  G.  Baird,  division 
operator  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  New  York,  who 
has  entered  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  as  major, 
and  is  now  about  to  leave  for  France  in  charge  of 
the  413th  Railroad  Telegraph  Signal  Battalion,  com- 
prising ten  officers  and  215  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Keenan  named  the  following  men  in 
the  service  from  the  Association  of  Railway 
Telegraph  Superintendents,  besides  Major  Baird : 
F.  E.  Camp,  inspector  of  telegraphs,  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway,  Brandon,  Man.;  Claude  Mitchell, 
superintendent  telegraph,  Gulf  Coast  Line,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  T.  F.  Caldwell,  superintendent  tele- 
graph, Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
J.  H.  McGlogan,  assistant  superintendent  tele- 
graph, Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
C.  O.  Van  Der  Vort,  engineer  telegraph  depart- 
ment, Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
P.  H.  Chapman,  National  Electric  Specialty  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio;  I.  D.  Hough,  superintendent 
telegraph,  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  Railway, 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Keenan  moved,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  rendered  by  the  members  of 
this  association  who  enlist  in  the  army  and  navy, 
that  all  active  and  associate  members  who  enter  the 
service  of  the  national  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  shall  have  their  names  entered 
upon  a  roll  of  honor  of  this  association  for  army 
service,  and  further,  that  the  dues  of  such  members 
be  annulled  for  their  term  of  service  in  the  present 
war.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Then  followed  reports  of  the  several  special 
committees. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Caskey,  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee,  reported  names  of  twelve  new  members 
elected  as  follows :  G.  D.  Hood,  superintendent  tele- 
graph, Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  Chicago, 
111.;  J.  J.  Rounds,  superintendent  telegraph,  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  McGlogan, 
assistant  superintendent,  Great  Northern  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn;  H.  C.  Chace,  superintendent  tele- 
graph, Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe.  Topeka, 
Kan. ;  J.  A.  Jones,  superintendent  telegraph,  South- 
ern Railway,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  W.  R.  Bert, 
electrician,  telegraph  department,  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  John  B.  McGregor, 
chief  inspector,  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  D.  R. 
Tancey,  superintendent  telegraph,  St.  Joseph  and 
Grand  Island,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  A.  W.  Deansprie, 
assistant  superintendent  telegraph,  Southern  Rail- 
way, Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  N.  W.  Jones,  superintendent 
telegraph,  Reading  Railway,  Reading,  Pa.;  M.  H. 
Brown,  superintendent  telegraph,  Oregon  Short 
Line,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Percy  Hewett,  superin- 
tendent telegraph,  Southern  Pacific,  Houston,  Tex. ; 
I.  D.  Hough,  superintendent  telegraph,  El  Paso 
and  Southwestern,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Associate  Members. — T.  R.  E.  Payton,  railway 
agent,  Central  District  Telephone  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Jay  G.  Mitchell,  engineer  and  sales 
manager,  Frank  B.  Cook  Company,  Chicago ;  Leslie 
J.  Jenks,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cellar,  chairman  sub-committee  on  wire 
crossings  of  Committee  No.  1,  reported  progress. 
He  stated  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  had  adopted  the  National  Code  parts 
one,  three  and  four,  but  for  crossing  specifications, 
adopted  a  report  presented  by  a  special  committee 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  specifications 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Commission.  The  National 
Safety  Code  has  been  adopted  by  twenty-two  states, 
six  industrial  commissions,  three  insurance  depart- 
ments and  fire  marshals'  organizations,  three  insur- 
ance bureaus,  and  two  municipalities. 


Sub-committee  on  transpositions,  by  Mr.  Dora- 
berg,  suggested  that  railroads  in  creating  telephone 
circuits,  both  physical  and  phantom,  follow  Western 
Union  Provisional  Specifications  No.  615-A,  re- 
cently issued,  which  are  based  upon  engineering 
data,  and  specifications  gotten  up  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  Dornberg  stated  that  the  report  of  sub-com- 
mittee on  underground  construction  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  annual  convention. 

The  chairman  of  Committee  No.  1,  Construction 
and  Maintenance  of  Outside  Plant,  reported  that 
committee  on  pole  line  specifications  had  prepared 
a  preliminary  draft  of  specifications  for  pole  lines, 
but  it  was  not  in  form  for  submission  at  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  hoped  the  Committee  will  have  it  ready 
for  the  annual  meeting  next  fall. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  a  special  sub- 
committee cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  so  that  the  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents,  cov- 
ering pole  lines,  wire  crossings,  etc.,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  code  rules  recommended  by 
the  government.  The  personnel  of  this  committee 
will  be  announced  later  by  President  Clapp. 

Special  Committee  No.  2,  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Insdde  Plant,  Mr.  R.  F.  Finley,  chairman, 
reported  progress,  and  expected  to  have  a  report  for 
next  annual  meeting. 

Special  Committee  No.  3,  Wire  Chief  Equipment 
and  Routine,  Mr.  E.  A.  Chenery,  chairman,  reported 
progress  and  promised  a  report  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  on  the  particular  subject  of  specifi- 
cations covering  test  panel  circuits  in  way  stations 
and  apparatus.  The  specifications  for  wire  chief 
equipment  and  routine  were  completed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Caskey,  chairman  Committee  No.  5, 
Protection  Against  Lightning  and  High  Tension 
Circuits,  made  a  report  in  part  and  promised  a  more 
detailed  report  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Keenan,  chairman  Committee  No.  6, 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Equipment,  stated  that 
his  committee  had  under  construction  four  new  de- 
vices representing  improvement  of  detail.  A  report 
will  be  made  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

President  Clapp  announced  that  he  had  assigned 
to  Committee  No.  7,  Railroad  Message  Traffic,  some 
special  work  in  connection  with  the  shortage  of 
telegraph  operators,  and  plans  for  schools  for  teach- 
ing telegraphy.  F.  T.  Wilbur,  chairman,  reported  a 
number  of  telegraph  schools  in  operation  and  others 
under  consideration.  Nineteen  Morse  schools  are 
maintained  by  various  railroads.  Two  thoroughly 
equipped  schools  in  operation  are,  one  at  Philadelphia 
and  one  in  San  Francisco.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  telegraphy,  either  by  the  establish- 
ment of  railroad  telegraph  schools,  private  schools 
of  merit  or  by  employing  helpers  at  way  stations. 

The  need  of  telegraphers  was  emphasized  by  all 
the  speakers,  and  different  methods  of  teaching  and 
of  obtaining  students  were  discussed,  the  phonetic 
method  being  considered.  Some  suggested  free 
tuition,  some  nominal  charge  to  secure  good  faith, 

(Continued  on  page  550) 
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MORKRUM  COMPANY 

24  West  Austin  Avenue  Chicago,  I1L 


How  to  Secure  Subscribers  to  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age. 

Among  the  letters  mailed  by  local  agents  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  to  those  whose 
names  ought  to  be  on  our  subscription  list,  the  fol- 
lowing copy  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our 
agents,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dillon  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  as 
possessing  "pulling  qualities."  It  is  printed  here 
so  that  other  agents  can  copy  the  language  and 
style,  making  the  necessary  changes  to  suit  local 
conditions. 

Dear  Sir:  The  greatest  philosophers  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  stated  many  times  that  the  best  avenue 
for  a  man  to  become  posted  in  his  chosen  profession 
is  via  the  trade  journal  devoted  to  his  particular  voca- 
tion. The  reason  for  such  a  plain  statement  is  because  a 
trade  paper  is  made  up  of  articles  from  the  field,  and 
every  article  of  such  a  nature  means  knowledge  of  the 
subject  written  about.  A  better  source  for  instructive 
news  is  impossible.  You  will  now  readily  understand 
why  a  trade  journal  is  so  highly  valued. 

In  looking  up  the  record  of  a  person  our  guarantee 
companies  go  back  many  years  and  base  present 
merit  upon  what  the  past  reveals.  Now  go  back 
thirty-five  years  and  look  over  every  issue  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  and  you  will  find  it 
brimful  of  only  such  news  matter  that  tends  to  instruct 
and  uplift.  There  you  will  find  practically  every  article 
that  is  contained  in  the  Jones'  book  for  telegraph 
engineers,  a  pocket  book  that  has  no  equal  m  the  United 
States.  You  will  find  hundreds  of  timely  articles,  both 
technical  and  entertaining,  written  by  well  known 
people,  but  never  anything  of  an  undesirable  nature. 
You  will  also  find  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  your 
old  friends  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place.  Such 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Age  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
such  will  be  its  policy  as  long  as  the  paper  is  conducted 
under  its  present  management.    In  every  issue  of  the 


Age  you  will  find  an  Educational  Section,  the  articles 
therein  being  devoted  to  the  telegraph,  telephone  and 
wireless.  Every  article  is  from  a  reliable  source  and 
so  varied  are  these  contributions  that  the  twenty-four 
issues  received  in  one  year  will  contain  more  valuable 
matter  than  any  one  book  you  could  buy  at  several 
times  the  cost  of  a  subscription.  In  fact  the  paper  con- 
tains many  excellent  articles  that  you  would  be  unable 
to  secure  anywhere  else.  The  subscription  is  $2.00  per 
year,  the  paper  being  issued  semi-monthly — that  is  less 
than  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Begin  the  new  year  1918  right  by  giving  us  the 
pleasure  of  adding  your  subscription  to  our  list, 
for  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Address  all  orders  and  make  remittances  to  J.  B. 
Taltavall,  publisher,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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others  paying  a  bonus  to  telegraphers  who  produced 
students  capable  of  taking  stations,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  as  agents  and  telegraphers.  But 
the  main  thing  was  to  get  telegraph  operators,  by 
training  or  teaching  young  men  and  women  so  as 
to  fill  gaps  made  by  the  government  taking  trained 
men  into  the  signal  corps,  and  the  alluring  wages 
offered  in  other  lines  of  work  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  report  was  accepted  as  information  for  the 
association. 

A  report  of  Committee  No.  8,  Commercial  Tele- 
graph Service,  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Van  Akin 
for  Chairman  E.  P.  Griffith  and  accepted  as  a 
progress  report. 

Under  direction  of  President  Clapp  a  special  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  Messrs  Cellar,  Chenery 
and  Keenan,  made  a  very  thorough  report,  with 
recommendations  on  the  subject  of  Conservation  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service  Regarding  Rail- 
road Business. 

The  report,  in  substance,  recommends : 

1.  That  all  unnecessary  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  including  superfluous  words  in  messages, 
be  eliminated,  the  mail  to  be  used  for  all  communi- 
cations which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
transmitted  by  wire. 

2.  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  the  railroads 
to  curtail  the  tracing  of  freight  and  reporting  of  car 
movement  by  wire,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
shippers  and  government  officials  to  this  end. 

3.  That  code  and  symbol  systems  and  the  practice 
of  censoring  of  telegraph  and  telephone  service  shall 
be  more  generally  used. 

4.  That  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  telegraphers 
the  construction  of  additional  telephone  circuits 
shall  not  be  deferred  because  of  the  war,  but  shall 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor  in  order  to  supply  facilities 
for  handling  traffic  by  non-telegraphers. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  secretary  be 
directed  to  have  printed  and  send  a  copy  at  once 
to  each  member  of  the  association  and  to  the  presi- 
dent or  general  manager  of  each  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  further,  submit  this 
report  to  the  American  Railway  Association  with 
a  request  that  such  action  be  taken  'by  that  body 
as  will  insure  the  putting  into  effect  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  report  was,  after  a  general  discussion, 
adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Edwin  Dempsey,  the  cipher  code  expert 
of  Chicago,  told  of  the  work  recently  done  by  him 
in  compiling  a  telegraphic  cipher  code  for  the  United 
States  War  Department,  now  used  by  all  roads  in 
communications  regarding  movements  and  routing 
of  troop  trains,  which  code  insures  secrecy  and 
effects  a  large  saving  in  'telegraph  charges.  The 
Dempsey  Code  is  in  use  generally  on  several  rail- 
roads, and  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  it  more 
generally  followed  in  line  with  the  association's 
recommendation  about  the  conservation  of  telegraph 
service. 

An  executive  session  was  held  from  5  to  6  p.m., 
at  which  hour  the  meeting  adjourned. 


While  this  special  meeting  was  curtailed  to  a  one 
day's  session  on  account  of  war  conditions  demand- 
ing that  the  superintendents  of  telegraph  stay  close 
to  their  railroads,  the  subjects  and  general  discus- 
sions of  the  problems  were  very  well  considered  and 
will  undoubtedly  aid  in  handling  the  business  in 
connection  with  railroad  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  for  which  this  organization  is  maintained. 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Associa- 
tion, which  is  affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents,  entertained  the 
members  and  visitors  in  attendance  at  luncheon 
during  the  intermission  at  noon  time.  There  was 
no  other  entertainment. 

Among  those  present  were: 

Albany,  N.  Y—J.  J.  Rounds. 

Atlanta,  Ga.—W.  H.  Adkins. 

Chicago,  III.— A.  A.  Barber,  W.  E.  Bell,  J.  C 
Binning,  E.  A.  Burkitt,  O.  F.  Cassaday,  J.  Edwin 
Dempsey,  P.  W.  Drew,  J.  P.  EJdwards,  John  H. 
Finley,  C.  W.  Fraher,  C.  H.  Gaunt,  H.  E.  Hewes, 
G.  D.  Hood,  W.  A.  Jackson,  J.  M.  Lorenz,  E.  Par- 
sons, E.  A.  Patterson,  Geo.  O.  Perkins,  C.  B.  Semple, 
G.  R.  Stewart,  W.  W.  Watt,  F.  T.  Wilbur,  A.  Wray, 
M.  B.  Wyrick,  F.  H.  Van  Etten,  J.  H.  Young. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — J.  A.  Jones, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — A.  Behner,  R.  F.  Finley,  C.  S. 
Pflasterer. 

Decatur,  III.— J.  P.  Church. 

Denison,  Tex.~W.  H.  Hall. 

Denver,  Col. — F.  A.  Cannon. 

Detroit,  Mich.—].  J.  Ross,  G.  W.  Trout. 

Gibson,  Ind. — W.  L.  Connelly. 

Houston,  Tex. — Percy  Hewett. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Stanley  Rhoads. 

lersey  City,  N.  /.— E.  P.  Griffith. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — R.  L.  Logan. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — H.  A.  Vaughan. 

Louisville,  Ky.—R.  R.  Hofobs. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — J.  E.  Drewry. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — L.  H.  Merrill. 

New  Haven,  Conn.—  N.  E.  Smith. 

New  York. — G.  K.  Heyer,  B.  A.  Kaiser,  E.  Q. 
Keenan,  W.  W.  Ryder. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — G.  A.  Cellar,  G.  A.  Dornberg. 

Roanoke,  Va.—G.  W.  Jett. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.—].  F.  Caskey. 

Springfield,  Mo. — H.  D.  Teed. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.—M.  H.  Clapp,  J.  C.  Ranking 
Geo.  Boyce. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — E.  A.  Ghenery,  A.  F.  Eyerman, 
W.  Rogers. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — S.  L.  Van  Akin. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. — G.  M.  Dodge. 


Mr.  B.  E.  Sunny,  president  of  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company,  Chicago,  and  an  old-time  telegra- 
pher, in  renewing  his  subscription  for  another  year, 
writes:  "I  congratulate  you  on  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  your  work  at  the  head  of  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age.  It  is  a  wonderful 
record.  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation, entertainment  and  help  that  you  have  given 
to  so  many  people,  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
through  all  these  years.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  a  long  continuation  of  the  good  work." 
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Electrolysis. 

(Continued  from  page  517,  November  16.) 

The  existence  of  an  overload  condition  can  be 
determined  by  measuring  the  potential  drop  over 
a  short  length  of  rail  whose  size  and  resistance  is 
known,  and  which  contains  no  joints,  and  then  cal- 
culating the  current.  Negative  feeders  can  also 
be  tested  in  a  similar  manner  to  determine  whether 
they  are  overloaded,  but  such  tests  should  always 
be  by  or  in  the  presence  of  men  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  feeder  installation,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  injury  through  contact  with  positive 
feeders. 

After  the  presence  of  overloading  in  tracks  or 
feeders  has  been  verified,  the  matter  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  proper  railway  officials 
with  a  request  that  remedial  measures  be  adopted, 
if  practicable.  Since  changes  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  planned  and  provided  by  engineers  of  the 
railway  company,  the  efforts  of  the  telegraph 
company  should  be  devoted  principally  to  proving 
the  need  of  such  measures  and  pointing  out  what 
seems  to  be  the  practicable  and  economical  manner 
of  applying  them. 

Re-arrangement  of  Negative  Feeders.  The 
advantages  of  an  insulated  negative  feeder  sys- 
tem have  been  previously  pointed  out  at  consider- 
able length.  It  therefore  follows  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
providing  such  an  arrangement  whenever  a  survey 
has  shown  the  presence  of  high  track  drops  not 
caused  directly  by  poor  track  conditions.  In  some 
cases  simply  a  rearrangement  of  existing  feeders 
may  be  found  sufficient,  while  in  others  improved 
conditions  may  be  possible  only  at  the  expense  of 
new  feeders. 

Whenever  it  appears  practicable  to  mitigate  elec- 
trolysis dangers  by  changes  in  the  return  system 
of  an  electric  railway,  the  matter  should  be  very 
clearly  explained  to  the  railway  officials,  and  strong 
efforts  made  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  the 
designing  and  installing  of  mitigative  measures. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  planning  of 
railway  feeder  systems  must  be  done  by  railway 
engineers,  and  hence  any  specific  suggestions  made 
by  the  telegraph  company  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  in  advance. 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES:    C.  APPLICABLE  TO  CABLE 

SYSTEM. 

General.  Among  the  measures  previously  men- 
tioned for  the  mitigation  of  electrolysis  were  the 
reduction  of  positive  areas  of  cable  from  which 
current  might  leave  and  increasing  the  resistance  of 
the  cable  sheath.  Although  it  is  preferable  to  pro- 
vide protection  by  removing  the  cause  of  danger, 
or  modifying  the  source  of  stray  current,  complete 
protection  is  sometimes  possible  only  through  a 
combination  of  measures  applied  to  both  cable  and 
railway  systems.  It  often  happens,  also,  that  the 
conditions  are  so  serious  or  the  negotiations  with  a 
railway  company  so  prolonged  that  temporary  pro- 
tection is  absolutely  necessary.  The  measures  de- 
scribed in  the  following,  therefore,  are  to  be  re- 


garded as  alternative  or  supplementary  measures, 
except  when  specifically  stated  otherwise. 

Drainage  Wires. 

General.  Drainage  wires  are  insulated  conduc- 
tors which  connect  points  of  high  potential  on  a 
cable  system  to  points  of  low  potential  on  an  electric 
railway  return  system.  The  points  on  a  cable 
system  where  the  connections  are  made  should  be 
where  the  cable  is  most  positive  and  in  the  most 
danger  from  electrolysis.  The  point  of  lowest  poten- 
tial in  the  railway  system  is  usually  the  negative 
bus  at  the  power  station.  In  some  cases,  however, 
drainage  wires  are  connected  to  negative  feeders 
and  even  to  the  tracks  themselves. 

Theory  of  Cable  Drainage.  The  purpose  of  a 
drainage  wire  is  to  conduct  the  stray  railway  cur- 
rent to  the  railway  negative  return  circuit,  thus  pre- 
venting this  current  from  flowing  directly  from  the 
cable  sheath  to  earth  and  causing  corrosion  from 
electrolysis.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the  drainage 
wire  must  be  so  located  and  of  such  conductivity 
that  the  cable  sheath  will  everywhere  be  at  a  lower 
potential  than  the  adjacent  earth. 

Objections  to  Drainage  Wires.  In  so  far  as 
drainage  wires  make  a  cable  negative  to  earth,  they 
are  very  effective  in  protecting  against  electrolysis 
and  thus  they  have  come  into  fairly  common  use  by 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  They  have  cer- 
tain disadvantages,  however,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but  which  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  connection  with  all  drainage  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  cable  drainage  does  not  remove 
the  cause  of  electrolysis,  but  simply  relieves  the 
immediate  effects.  In  fact,  it  increases  the  leakage 
of  current  from  a  railway  system  instead  of  de- 
creasing it.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  to  so  lower 
the  potential  of  a  cable  and  the  earth  adjacent  to  it 
that  other  neighboring  cable  or  pipe  systems  will 
be  endangered  by  a  flow  of  current  from  them 
through  the  earth  to  the  more  negative  cable  system. 
This  condition  may  not  be  serious  when  the  cable 
occupies  conduit  that  is  usually  free  from  moisture 
and  standing  water,  and  it  can  be  prevented  by 
bonding  all  neighboring  underground  metallic  sys- 
tems together,  but  such  bonding  is  not  often  prac- 
ticable, or  in  the  case  of  pipe  systems,  even  desirable. 

Since  drainage  connections  invariably  increase  the 
current  flowing  in  a  cable  sheath,  they  may  some- 
times cause  a  corrosion  in  the  negative  portions  of 
a  cable.  In  certain  soils  the  flow  of  current  into 
a  cable  sheath  may  set  free  an  excessive  amount  of 
alkali  at  the  surface  of  the  sheath.  This  alkali  will 
act  chemically  on  the  lead  of  the  cable  sheath  and 
cause  corrosion  which  may  ultimately  be  as  serious 
as  the  electrolytic  corrosion  which  the  drainage  wire 
prevents  elsewhere.  Soil  corrosion  is  usually  less 
rapid  than  corrosion  from  electrolysis,  and  conse- 
quently its  development  may  take  place  so  long 
after  the  installation  of  drainage  that  its  real  cause 
may  be  very  obscure.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the 
soil  immediately  surrounding  a  cable  that  has  failed, 
supplemented  with  electrolysis  tests,  will  usually 
reveal  the  cause  of  corrosion,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  advance  whether  soil  corrosion  such  as 
just  described  will  result  from  any  particular  drain- 
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age  connection.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  should  be 
guarded  against  by  draining  off  only  enough  cur- 
rent to  make  the  cable  safe.  This  current  can  be 
controlled  by  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  drain- 
age wire. 

Another  condition  that  occasionally  makes  cable 
drainage  objectionable  is  the  presence  of  insulated 
joints  or  other  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  sheath. 
When  there  is  a  break  in  the  sheath,  the  increased 
current  caused  by  drainage  frcm  one  portion  of  the 
cable  tends  to  produce  considerable  differences  in 
potential  between  the  sheaths  on  the  two  sides  of 
a  break.  This  difference  in  potential  may  make  one 
side  of  the  joint  positive  to  earth  and  the  other  side 
negative,  with  a  resultant  current  flow  around  the 
joint.  The  corrosion  thus  caused  on  one  side  of 
the  joint  might  be  entirely  absent  if  there  were  no 
drainage.  For  this  reason,  drainage  is  most  always 
objectionable  for  pipe  lines  which  may  have  con- 
siderable resistance  at  the  joints,  but  the  effect  is 
comparatively  rare  in  cable  systems  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  few  breaks  in  sheath  continuity. 

Although  the  preceding  paragraphs  outline  what 
may  be  very  serious  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  drain- 
age wires,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  factors 
here  described  do  not  exist  in  many  cable  systems, 
and  consequently  drainage  is  frequently  the  simplest 
remedy  for  electrolysis  as  an  alternative  after  other 
possible  remedies  have  been  investigated  and  found 
impracticable.  When  the  length  of  a  drainage  wire 
is  long,  however,  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  so  large 
that  other  protection  must  be  provided. 

Kinds  of  Drainage.  So  far  as  practicable  all 
drainage  wires  should  lead  to  a  negative  bus,  the 
potential  of  which  will  be  least  affected  by  load  con- 
ditions. Connections  to  negative  feeder  wires  are 
satisfactory  when  the  feeder  is  not  overloaded  or 
subject  to  excessive  potential  variations.  Connec- 
tions to  rails  are  objectionable  and  should  never  be 
made  unless  it  is  impracticable  or  too  expensive  to 
run  to  a  negative  feeder  or  bus.  The  danger  of 
bonding  to  rails  lies  in  the  possibility  of  broken  rail 
bonds  forcing  large  railway  currents  into  the  cable 
system.  Such  currents  might  easily  be  large  enough 
to  be  hazardous  as  well  as  to  cause  excessive  elec- 
trolysis elsewhere. 

Drainage  wires  should  preferably  'be  insulated 
from  ground.  They  may  be  installed  either  on  poles 
or  underground  in  conduits,  the  method  used  in  any 
case  being  chosen  principally  from  considerations 
of  cost  and  freedom  from  interruption,  either  phy- 
sical or  electrical.  Electrical  hazard  must  be 
guarded  against  in  all  cases. 

Experimental  Drainage  Wires.  The  possibility 
of  reducing  electrolysis  dangers  by  drainage  is  first 
determined  by  potential  tests  made  between  the  most 
positive  points  on  a  cable  and  various  points  of  the 
railway  return  system.  The  most  suitable  points  to 
connect  by  drainage  wire  will  be  those  between 
which  the  smallest  flow  of  current  from  the  cable 
will  make  it  safely  negative  to  earth.  Possibilities 
of  current  reversals  in  the  drainage  wire  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  deciding  upon  drainage,  and  natu- 
rally the  cheapest  connection  will  always  be  chosen 
when  there  are  two  or  more  points  to  which  drain- 
age connections  will  be  equally  effective.     Tt  is 


seldom  that  a  permanent  drainage  connection  is  in- 
stalled until  some  sort  of  a  temporary  connection  has 
proved  the  effectiveness  of  the  connection  and  the 
size  of  wire  required. 

Current  Reversals  in  Drainage  Wires.  Due 
to  load  fluctuations  or  to  shutting  down  of  one  or 
more  power  stations  in  a  railway  system,  the  cur- 
rent in  drainage  wires  sometimes  reverses  and  flows 
toward  instead  of  away  from  the  cables.  Such  cur- 
rent reversals  usually  create  positive  conditions  on 
the  cable,  either  at  that  point  or  elsewhere,  and 
hence  some  means  must  be  provided  to  prevent  this 
introduction  of  stray  current  onto  the  cable  sheath. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  opening  the  drainage 
wire  during  such  times  as  the  reverse  current  tends 
to  flow. 

When  the  reversals  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
shutting  down  or  starting  of  a  power  station,  and 
last  only  during  such  periods  of  idleness  or  opera- 
tion, it  is  practicable  to  install  a  manual  switch  in 
the  power  station  and  have  it  operated  at  the  proper 
times  by  the  station  attendant. 

Where  reversals  of  current  occur  at  irregular 
intervals  due  to  load  fluctuations,  etc.,  or  where  it 
may  be  inadvisable  or  impracticable  to  depend  upon 
the  power  station  attendant  for  the  manual  opera- 
tion of  a  switch,  resort  must  be  made  to  automatic 
means  for  opening  the  drainage  wire.  Such  means 
consist  of  automatic  switches  operated  by  polar 
relays,  the  apparatus  being  so  designed  that  the 
drainage  connection  will  be  opened  whenever  the 
current  falls  to  zero,  or  slightly  reverses,  and  closed 
whenever  the  potential  tending  to  make  current 
flow  from  the  cable  rises  to  a  certain  value,  usually 
somewhat  less  than  half  a  volt. 

Test  Wires.  W'hen  experience  has  shown  that 
some  important  drainage  wire  is  not  reliable,  either 
due  to  interruption  or  to  unreliable  operation  of  a 
switch,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  test  wire  between 
an  office  and  the  cable  at  some  point  where  danger- 
ous conditions  are  liable  to  develop.  Such  a  test 
wire  makes  it  possible  to  frequently  test  out  the 
drainage  connection,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  in- 
tact and  working  properly. 


A  Valuable  Book. 

Mathematics  for  the  Practical  Man  is  the 
title  of  a  very  valuable  and  useful  book  for  prac- 
tical men,  students  or  engineers.  It  is  not  intended 
to  teach  arithmetic  or  higher  mathematics  but  pre- 
supposes that  a  man  already  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects.  From  that  point  the  mathe- 
matics are  treated  in  a  popular  way  and  the  book 
enables  one  to  readily  understand  the  subject.  It 
is  a  book  of  examples  and  explanations  rather  than 
one  of  instruction,  and  every  telegraph  and  telephone 
student  and  engineer  will  find  it  very  useful  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  and  in  his  every  day  work. 
It  covers  fundamentals  of  algebra,  some  elements  of 
geometry,  principles  of  trigonometry,  logarithms, 
principles  of  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  principles  of 
the  calculus.  A  careful  study  of  this  book  gives  one 
a  deep  insight  into  the  beauties  of  mathematics.  Mr. 
George  Howe  is  the  author.  The  price  is  $1.25  pei 
copy.  Copies  may  be  purchased  of  Telegraph  \Nr> 
Telephone  Ace.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS 

Police  Signaling  Systems. 

For  the  complete  and  proper  administration  of 
city  affairs,  and  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress in  police  work,  it  has  become  essential  that  a 
police  department  shall  be  provided  with  means  for 
getting  into  quick  communication  with  patrolmen 
and  other  members  of  the  police  force,  as  well  as 
means  for  patrolmen  to  make  reports,  and  for  citi- 
zens and  city  officials  to  send  instantly  to  head- 
quarters news  of  trouble  requiring  police  supervi- 
sion. 

A  police  signaling  system,  to  be  complete  and  ade- 
quate in  supplying  all  of  the  emergencies  and  needs 
of  a  police  department,  must,  according  to  the 
Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company,  have 
nine  different  operative  features,  as  follows: 

1.  Means  for  patrolmen  to  signal,  from  time  to 
time,  their  different  positions  and  locations,  from 
outlying  points,  to  police  headquarters. 

2.  Means  for  patrolmen  to  send  emergency  sig- 
nals for  a  patrol  wagon  or  for  help  without  depend- 
ing upon  the  telephone. 

3.  Means  at  headquarters  for  automatically  and 
arbitrarily  recording  the  numbers  of  all  signals,  in- 
dicating the  exact  location  from  whence  they  are 
sent. 

4.  Means  at  headquarters  for  automatically  and 
arbitrarily  recording  the  exact  time  of  the  receipt 
of  all  signals,  giving  the  minute,  hour,  day,  month 
and  year. 

5.  Means  for  providing  telephone  communica- 
tion between  police  headquarters  and  outlying  sta- 
tions over  private  and  independent  wire  circuits. 
(To  guard  against  possible  espionage  these  wire 
circuits  should  enter  no  points  other  than  police 
headquarters,  for  any  purpose  whatever.) 

6.  Means  for  audible  signaling  to  patrolmen 
and  other  members  of  a  police  force  from  police 
headquarters. 

7.  Means  for  visual  signaling  to  patrolmen  and 
other  members  of  a  police  force  from  police  head- 
quarters. 

8.  Means  for  selecting  and  signaling  any  single 
member  of  a  police  force  from  police  headquarters 

9.  Means  for  signaling  all  of  the  members  of  a 
police  force  collectively  from  police  headquarters. 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  features,  re- 
quired in  the  make-up  and  operation  of  a  complete 
modern  police  signaling  system,  have  a  relative 
equal  value,  and  four  of  these  features  are  fur- 
nished by  the  visual  and  audible  outgoing  selective 
recall  portion  of  the  system. 

A  complete  modern  police  recall  system  is  for 
signaling  to  patrolmen  and  to  the  other  members 
of  a  police  force  when  they  are  away  from  their 
headquarters,  and  the  system  can  be  installed  with- 
out regard  to  the  means  now  used  by  patrolmen  for 
signaling  and  communicating  from  their  beats  or 
posts  to  police  headquarters. 

A  system  of  this  kind  can  properly  be  termed  an 
electric  roundsman,  for  it  furnishes  an  effective 
instrument  for  locating  and  finding  any  one  or  all 
of  the  members  of  a  police  force  within  a  few 
moments. 


The  recall  system  consists  of  units  combining 
flashlights  and  bells,  known  as  bell-lights,  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  municipal  limits  at  points  best 
suited  to  attract  attention. 

Tlie  recall  units  are  accompanied  and  operated  by 
weatherproof  protected  switches  called  controllers. 

The  regular  commercial  lighting  service  is  used 
to  supply  the  necessary  current  for  burning  the 
flashlights  and  for  sounding  the  bells,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  switched  into  the  units  by  means  of  the  con- 
tellers,  which  are  mounted  closely  adjacent  to  the 
recall  units,  on  the  same  pole,  building  or  other 
support. 

The  flashlight  transmitter,  which  is  located  in 
police  headquarters,  is  designed  to  carry  from  two 
to  any  number  of  circuits,  and  is  equipped  for  send- 
ing out  prearranged  signals,  manually  or  auto- 
matically, to  a  number  or  all  of  the  recall  signal 
stations. 

The  central  office  transmitter  can  be  either  motor 
or  spring  driven.  It  is  connected  by  wire  circuits 
to  the  various  controllers,  and  is  capable  of  oper- 
ating the  controller  switches,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
sound  the  bells  continuously  or  intermittently,  or 
to  flash  the  lights  continuously  or  intermittently 
(independent  of  the  bells),  or  to  burn  the  lights 
steadily,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Through  means  of  code  signal  discs  with  which 
the  transmitter  may  'be  provided,  the  operator  can 
single  out  and  call  to  the  nearest  telephone  any 
member  of  the  police  force  without  disturbing  the 
movements  of  the  others. 


Liberty  Bonds. 

The  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Institution 
of  New  York  sold  to  its  members  $41,600  worth  of 
the  first  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  $46,450  worth  of 
the  second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds.  These  results  are 
very  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  institution,  who 
were  pleased  to  do  their  bit  in  this  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government.  The  Serial  Building 
Loan  and  Savings  Institution  reports  an  increased 
business  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  bonus  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  December  in  New  York  City  will  be  in  a 
large  measure  placed  on  deposit  with  this  financial 
institution,  which  is  accomplishing  so  much  good 
for  members  of  the  fraternity  in  providing  them  with 
homes  and  a  safe  depository  for  their  earnings  at 
five  per  cent,  interest.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  F. 
Howell,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 


Assessments. — The  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Life  Insurance  Association  has  levied  Assessment 
630  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  the  deaths  of 
E.  V.  Abrams,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  G.  F.  Bell,  New- 
York;  J.  W.  Dyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  M.  Anderson, 
Memphis.  Tenn. ;  E.  Wolfsbers:,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  C.  Wagner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Applicant — What's  the  chance  for  a  fellow  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  and  working  up? 

Foreman  of  Gang — None;  our  job  is  digging 
holes. — The  Pacific  Telephone  Magazine. 
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Signal  Fire  Telegraph. 

The  North  American  indians  attained  remark- 
able skill  in  signaling  over  long  distances  by  means 
of  fire  and  smoke.  They  combined  flame  and  smoke 
into  a  definite  code  possessing  a  marked  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  in  this  accomplishment  they  excelled. 

Upon  a  high  point,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  a  warrior  placed  together  a 
few  fagots,  carefully  selected,  in  order  that  they 
be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  green.  With  a  few 
stones  the  pile  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
The  conical  shape  provided  a  space  in  which  to 
place  dried  twigs  and  brush.  As  the  flame  attacked 
the  half  green  fagots,  a  spiral  of  smoke  ascended. 

The  Indians  could  control  the  smoke  spiral.  Now 
it  was  heavy  in  volume;  now  lighter.  At  one  time 
it  was  permitted  to  ascend  in  puffs  of  comparatively 
long  or  short  intervals;  at  another,  to  fade  away 
until  almost  invisible,  and  so  on  until  the  message 
was  finished,  when  the  smoke  column  ceased  to  be. 

By  this  method  of  signaling  the  great  Indian 
nations  were  enabled  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. They  developed  a  code  known  to  all,  and 
each  tribe  perfected  signal  codes  known  only  to 
itself,  so  as  to  preserve  secrecy  of  communication. 
In  wind  or  rain  signaling  was  frequently  impos- 
sible, or  could  be  carried  on  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

In  the  capitol  at  Washington  there  is  a  painting 
on  which  is  shown  the  Indian  smoke  columns  giv- 
ing warning  of  the  invasion  and  passage  of  the 
white  man  into  the  western  country. 


A  Good  Book. 

First  Principles  of  Electricity.  By  J.  E.  Homans. 
Price  $1.00. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  the 
author  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
electrical  science  from  the  ground  up.  He  reviews 
all  the  matters  necessary  to  constitute  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  all  forms  of  electric  current, 
and  is  very  lucid  in  his  explanations  of  obscure 
points.  Nothing  is  omitted  and  nothing  is  slighted 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  and  reader  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  science. 

The  illustrations  are  very  clear  and  easily  under- 
standable, and  altogether  this  volume  certainly  will 
be  a  great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
fundamental  facts  of  electrical  action  and  apparatus. 
Not  only  will  it  be  useful  to  beginners  but  to  ad- 
vanced students  as  well,  and  also  to  practical  elec- 
trical workers.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 

New  York  Western  Union. 

T.  B.  Clark,  assistant  chief  operator,  was  married 
on  November  19  to  Miss  Dorothy  F.  Weiler  of 
Cliftondale,  Mass.  Mr.  Clark  is  the  son  of  T.  F. 
Clark,  formerly  chief  operator  of  the  Boston  office, 
now  identified  with  the  New  York  service. 

Vincent  Wallace,  engineer  detachment,  Canadian 


Expeditionary  Force,  formerly  an  operator  in  this 
office,  who  served  two  years  in  France,  has  been 
recalled  to  the  colors  and  has  returned  to  France. 
Mr.  Wallace  received  a  silver  medal  for  bravery 
under  fire  at  Vimy  Ridge.  He  was  granted  a  six 
months'  furlough,  during  which  time  he  worked  in 
this  office. 

Chas.  S.  Pike,  assistant  chief  operator  of  the  city 
division,  is  a  proud  father  and  wears  a  service  pin, 
three  stars  indicating  his  three  sons  are  in  the  army. 

M.  A.  Noss,  chief  operator  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  office  was  a  recent  New  York  visitor. 

L.  C.  Boochever,  division  traffic  engineer,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  the  banking  business  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Boochever  will  leave  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Rehearsals  are  now  taking  place  for  the  telegraph 
minstrel  show  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Western  Union  Educational  Society  about  December 
8.  One  of  the  features  will  be  a  contest  of  filing 
clerks  on  roller  skates  filing  business  on  a  standard 
operating  table.  During  other  entertainments  to 
be  held  throughout  the  winter  months,  one  by  ex- 
pert telegraph  operators  will  take  place. 

M.  J.  Hayden,  district  commercial  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  fourth  Metropolitan  district,  Brook- 
lyn, and  about  200  of  his  managers,  clerks,  operators 
and  messengers,  gave  their  annual  dinner  and  enter- 
tainment on  Tuesday  night  November  20.  Among 
the  guests  were:  General  Commercial  Superin- 
tendent J.  F.  Nathan  and  wife;  District  Com- 
mercial Superintendents  J.  R.  Hyland;  A.  Simon 
and  wife;  C.  B.  McCann  and  wife;  Cashier  J.  A. 
Berry;  Chief  of  the  money  order  bureau  A.  A". 
McNeill;  Chief  Operator,  G.  E.  Palmer;  W.  H. 
Matthews,  chief  of  the  complaint  bureau,  and  other 
officials  of  the  Metropolitan  division.  An  excellent 
dinner  was  served,  after  which  an  entertaining  pro- 
gramme, made  up  of  home  talent,  was  given  and 
greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

John  Rlathbone,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  the  well- 
known  old-time  New  York  telegrapher,  identified 
with  the  main  office  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  until 
two  years  ago  when  he  was  retired  on  pension,  died 
November  23.  He  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1848,  and  had  been  in  the  telegraph  service  since 
1861.  Mr.  Rathbone  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  years  past. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Jos.  P.  Collins  of  the  operating  department  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 

George  L.  McKeone,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  J.  C. 
McCollum,  Atlantic  City,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Philadelphia  operating  room. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Moran,  formerly  of  this  office,  now  prac- 
ticing dentistry  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada, recently  visited  old  friends  in  Philadelphia, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Moran. 

James  Cheeseman,  formerly  stationman  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  J.,  who  enlisted  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  was 
among  the  recent  visitors  here. 

Alford  G.  Carpenter,  office  electrician,  has  re- 
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turned  from  Trenton,  M.  J.,  after  installing  a  new 
switchboard  of  the  Skirrow  type  and  making  exten- 
sive repairs  in  that  office. 

H.  B.  Price  of  the  cable  department  has  been 
very  busy  repairing  cables,  damaged  by  "target 
practice"  near  one  of  the  training  camps  near 
Philadelphia. 

George  L.  Kohlbrenner  of  the  superintendent's 
office  has  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  in  the  death 
of  his  brother. 

During  the  big  Michigan-Pennsylvania  football 
game  on  November  17,  our  composite  telephone 
circuits  were  used  to  great  advantage,  assisting 
Manager  Edward  Price  in  handling  the  heavy  press 
file  quickly. 


There  was  a  fair  attendance,  and  after  the  regular 
order  of  business  an  enjoyable  entertainment  was 
rendered  by  members  and  their  friends.  Miss  Mlaud 
Wise  read  a  paper  entitled  "It  Is  the  Little  Things 
That  Count/'  which  was  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

There  was  a  vocal  selection  by  Miss  Freda  Feuser, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Esther  Roesch,  on  the  piano, 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Oscar  Goldschmidt,  accompanied 
by  Erwin  Boehme.  A  piano  solo  was  given  by  Erwin 
Boehme. 

L.  Gasper,  of  vice-president  Fashbaugh's  office, 
New  York,  and  Mr.  McCarty,  representing  the 
statistical  department  of  the  company,  were  recent 
visitors. 


Boston  Western  Union. 

G.  S.  Mann  has  been  appointed  chief  operator  at 
the  South  Station  office,  and  G.  H.  Batho,  who  has 
been  acting  chief  operator,  returns  to  his  former 
position,  supervising  eastern  ways. 

E.  H.  Lockwood,  now  located  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  is  one  of  the  familiar  faces  seen  in 
the  operating^  room,  helping  out  during  the  present 
rush.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  at  one  time  cable  operator 
in  this  office. 

Miss  C.  A.  Shea  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
H.  E.  Zinzer,  instructor  of  the  Morse  School,  and 
E.  E.  Fischer  has  been  appointed  instructor  of  the 
night  class. 

Repeater  Attendant  H.  L.  Flynn  has  received  a 
cheerful  letter  from  his  son,  Harry,  Jr.,  located 
" Somewhere  in  France."  Mr.  Flynn's  son,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Signal  Corps,  writes  that  so  far 
his  trip  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and  all  are  well. 

Harry  L.  Palmer,  Michael  H.  King  and  William 
J.  Sheehan,  all  members  of  the  Signal  Corps,  "Some- 
where in  France,"  have  been  heard  from,  and  the 
reading  of  their  letters  assures  us  that  their  trip 
has  been  successful,  and  all  report  good  health. 

S.  C.  Tugo  has  resumed  work  after  two  months' 
illness.  Mr.  Tugo  recently  underwent  a  very  seri- 
out  and  painful  operation. 

On  November  1  the  Western  Union  Bowling 
League  opened  its  second  season,  represented  by  six 
teams,  one  from  each  department,  as  follows: 
Branch  managers  (Captain  A.  E.  Mann)  ;  Traffic 
(Captain  H.  E.  Stickney)  ;  Commercial  (Captain 
Thomas  McCaffery)  ;  Plant,  (Captain  T.  F.  Nel- 
son) ;  Delivery  (Captain  T.  R  O'Leary)  ;  Linemen 
(Captain  H.  E.  Meyer).  There  will  be  the  usual 
individual  and  team  prizes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
season,  and  it  has  also  been  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  banquet  at  the  close  of  the  league. 

A  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  Saint  Peters 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass,  November  14,  when  Miss 
Margaret  O'Connor,  of  the  Morse  force,  this  office, 
was  united  in  wedlock  to  John  Francis  Barry, 
night  supervisor  of  the  Automatic  Department. 

W.  G.  Wetmore,  division  traffic  chief,  has  left 
for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  on  a  business  trip. 


St  Louis  Western  Union. 

The  Western  Union  Electrical  Society  held 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  November  15. 


The  General  Telegraph  Situation  in  England. 

Our  London  correspondent  writes :  The  question 
of  staff  with  all  cable  companies  began  to  assume  a 
serious  aspect  but  has  been  overcome  by  the  intro- 
duction of  female  labor.  This  can  of  course  be 
only  a  "stop-gap"  measure,  as  the  women  have  still 
to  show  they  are  up  to  "cable"  standard,  which  has 
admittedly  been  for  years  the  top  of  the  ladder  in 
telegraphy.  At  least  one  of  the  big  cable  companies 
is  working  a  very  short  force,  and  even  women  are 
so  difficult  to  obtain  now  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  advertise  in  the  daily  papers,  a  most 
unusual  proceeding  on  this  side.  The  Marconi 
system  continues  to  be  monopolized  by  the  govern- 
ment's business  and  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  is  now 
in  possession  of  its  own  cable  across  the  Atlantic 
and  doing  an  excellent  service. 

Everybody  is  finding  the  cost  of  living  a  very 
big  problem,  notwithstanding  war  bonuses.  The 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  granted  its  staff 
an  additional  10  per  cent,  bonus  for  the  year  to  be 
paid  on  December  1,  and  there  is  a  whisper  that  the 
Atlantic  companies  have  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. At  the  present  the  Eastern  Company's  war 
bonus  is  30  per  cent,  plus  the  10  per  cent,  just 
granted,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  companies  is  25 
per  cent,  all  round. 


SECURE  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGH  SAVINGS 
Start  to  Save  Now — Earnings  5%  Per  Annum 


33d  YEAR 


Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
President,  -    •    Thos.   W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary   •    •    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resource*  ....  $1,250,000 
Reserve  Fund  ....  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 


OFFICES 

Woatora  Union  Building,  It  Day  Stmt,  9a.rn.to8p.  m. 
Postal  Building,  2S3  Brood  war.  Room  1030,  5L30  to  4  JO  p.m., 

Fridays,  and  oaoh  15th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolophono  Building,  24  Walkor  Stroot.  Room  11X9,  Dally 

9  a*  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Saturdaya  J  p.  m. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and 
Historical  Association,  W.  H.  Can- 
niff.  president;  F.  J.  Scherrer, 
secretary,  30  Church  St,  New  York. 
All  Old  Time  Telegraphers  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  are 
requested  to  send  for  application 
blanks.  The  next  reunion  will  take 
place  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1918,  the 
time  to  be  announced  later. 

Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents,  M.  H. 
Clapp,  president;  W.  L.  Connelly. 
Gibson,  Ind.,  secretary  and  treas- 


MORKRUM  COMPANY 
TELEGRAPH  PRINTERS 

717  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 

What  this  Journal  does  for  its 
Readers  : 


it  publishes  the  latest  news  in 
telegraph  and  telephone  develop- 
ment. 

It  publishes  educational  articles 
so  that  its  readers  may  learn  to  be- 
come telegraph  and  telephone  en- 
gineers, and  otherwise  prepare 
themselves  for  better  positions. 

It  is  fair,  upright  and  fearless 
and  stands  high  in  the  estimation 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  officials 
and  employes  alike,  and  is  read  all 
over  the  world. 

The  subscription  price  is  $2.00 
per  year.  Address: 

J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher, 

253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Classified  and  Want  Adver- 
tising Section 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted, 
for  this  department  of  the  paper, 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  word. 


JDEAS  may  determine  the  big  dif- 
ference between  your  present  position 
and  the  future  you  can  attain.  "Ex- 
periments," a  272-page,  illustrated 
book  by  Philip  E.  Ed  elm  an  will  help 
you  get  these  ideas  and  shows  you 
now  to  apply  them  effectively.  Con- 
tents: Modern  Scientific  Phenomena, 
Invention,  Research,  etc.  $1.50  and 
two  pounds  postage.  Philip  Edclman, 
publisher.  1802  Hague  Ave..  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


BIND  YOUR  PAPERS 


Marshall's  Electrical  Condensers 

FOR    TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONE,    ELECTRIC  LIGHT, 
X-RAY    EXPERIMENTAL    AND    WIRELESS  SYSTEMS 
Sending  Condensers  for  Wireless  made  to  stand  anj  voltage  required. 

Standard  Condensers  a  specialty.  These  Condensers  are  used  in  all  Telegraph 
offices  in  America  where  Standard  and  ordinary  Condensers  are  required. 

CONDENSERS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  UNEB  for  Submarine  Cables  end  Land 
Send  for  Catalogue 

References:  O.  8TRUDEL,  Esq.,  Engineer  Mex.  Tel.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  Q.  MURRAY.  Esq.,  Electrician  C.  A  8.  A.  Tel.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Addbcss:  WM.  MARSHALL,  70S  Lexington  Ave.,  near  67th  St.,  New  York  City 


THIS  Binder  is  superior  to  all  others  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  a*  permanent  or 
temporary  covering  for  The  Age.  It  it 
worth  many  times  its  cost  for  keeping  and 
preserving  all  copies  of  the  paper  in  con- 
venient and  compact  form.  This  Binder 
differs  from  all  others  in  not  having  s 
looseness  at  the  back  of  cover,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  binders. 

Price  $1.00.  Postage  prepaid. 

JOHN  B.  TALTAVALL,  PaMisher 
Telegraph  sad  Telephone  As e.  SSS  Breseway.  N.  T. 


NOTICE 

Western  Union  Telegraphic  Code 

Retail  Prices 

Bound  in  Cloth,  $16.00  In  Flexible  Leather,  $18.00 
Pocket  Edition  Fac-Simile  of  Large  Size  .   .  $10.00 


Apply  for  Agents'  Diacoantt 


IMPORTANT  Thc  British,  French   and  Italian 
vninni    Governments  have  designated  the 


Western  Union  Telegraphic  Code.  Universal  Edition, 
as  acceptable.  Enter  your  order  now  and  avoid  the 
expense  of  cabling  in  plain  English. 


International  Cable  Register  of  the  World 

Contains  a  lilt  of  thousands  of  users  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraphic  Code  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  cities,  names, 
business  classifications  and  cable  addresses. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CABLE  DIRECTORY  CO. 

17  State  Street,  New  York 
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Thirty-fifth  Year. 


Tf»l*aranh   and  TplpnhntlP    AffA  Wireless  operators  can  judge  to  some  extent 

ICiegrapU  *"»  1  CiepUOne   AgE  the  distance  from  the  point  of  origin  of  signals 

Entered  u  aecond-cteu  matter,  December  27,  1909,  »t  the  Poet-  by  the  strength  with  which  they  are  received  and 

 0«"  't  New  York  N  Y.,  nnder  the  Aet  of  March  i,  1879.  ^  ^  .    utiHze(j  jn  this  service.    The  Operator 

Published  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.   ofi  a  ^  therefore(  Qn  receiving  these  thick- 

~     ~       JER^S  9F  ^H^P1*1?^*^.     .  weather  signals,  can  calculate  approximately  how 

One  Copy,  One -Year,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  f     .  .  •      *  the  roast 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  the  Philippine  lalL'   lsXTto  tne  coast.  ... 

Islands  $2.00  The  Naval  Communication  Service  cautions 

Other  Foreign  Countries  3.00  navigators  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon 

address  all  communications  TO  the  system  until  its  worth  has  been  proved,  but 

J.  B.  TALTAVALL^^-^^    "new  YORK-      PublUher  on  the  face  it  certainly  looks  full  of  promise. 

 T.  R.  TALTAVALL.  Editor.    

cable  address:  ^>^New  York.      ~  ^  Messenger  Boy  Problem. 

CH^dGL^nA^^  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  telegraph 

remittances  to  Tblkgkaph  and  Telwhohb  ag«  should  be  nude  companies  in  obtaining  messenger  boys  is  not  a 

invariably  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express  money-  ,        v*                            J.  ,. 

order,  and  never  by  cash  loosely  encased  in  an  envelope.    By  new  One,  although  it  IS  more  aCUte  at  thlS  time 

ffe.»%?rff^rtfc?°JISi;  liable  t0  be  lo8t'  *nd  if  90  remitted  on  account  of  the  conditions  resulting  from  the 

ts  at  toe  nek  ox  toe  sender.  T     .     ,  .                  .      *f  ° 

ANY  NEWSDEALER  in  the  United  Sutef  or  Canada  can  obtain  war.     In  looking  Over  the  files  Of  TELEGRAPH  AND 

f2n"Ne£.T£nS£r  New  YoST ■0",  A°'  *n°*  *"  Amer'  Telephone  Age  of  several  years  back  we  note 

BACchaSedifBo?R.?  &e  rSej VTSs  een'u  ^pr""^.".^  that  the  messenger  problem  was  then  one  of  deep 

year  old,  50  cents  for  one  copy,  but  where  two  or  more  copies  concern  to  the  companies. 

are  purchased,  the  price  will  be  35  cents  per  copy.  M  tfae  present  time  there  afe  many  and  ex_ 

 new  york,  December  16,  1917.   traordinary  causes  for  the  shortage  of  supply  of 

_  ^  messengers,  but  after  the  war  the  pressure  will 

CONTENTS.  not  be  so  great,  although  it  will  still  exist  to  some 

Thick  Weather  Wireless  Signals.    The  Messenger  Boy  Problem.  degree 

"He  Started  as  a  Telegraph  Operator"                                   557  p,                                      .  . 

Personal   558  Carrying  messages  is  an  ever-changing  occupa- 

w«fir?xUnionC  E^tive* ofccf  NotE™ Polui  TdVgVaph-cabie559  tion  for  boys.  After  a  short  experience  they  learn 

Company  of  Texas.  The  Cable.  Canadian i  Notes. ........ . 560  many  things  that   develop  their  ambition,  and 

The   Telephone.     The   Brantford  Telephone   Memorial.     Radio  £     ,              .                    *                 ^     •                '  i 

Telegraphy.     Instructors   in   Wireless   and    Buzzer   Work.  the  first  Opportunity  that  COmeS  their  Way  to  bet- 

The  m&J^K  ter  themselves  they  naturally  seize.    This  is  one 

Long   Distance   Telephone   from   Boston   to   Cambridge.     Men  ,  ,f  the   principal   reasons   why   the   ranks   of  the 

for  Aviation  Work  Needed  by  the  Government  563  i                                                  •    .  , 

The  First  Atlantic  Cable,  By  W.  J.  Fraser.    A  Few  One-Dollar  messenger  boyS  are  difficult  tO  keep  intact. 

EiecSoTytis/'i^  The  question  of  pay  is  not  so  troublesome  as  it 

Educational.  (Continued)  ,  *  V  .567-569  use(l  f0  be,  but  if  a  boy  Can  get  more  money  else- 
Industrial.     Obituary.     Gold  and  Stock  Insurance  Association.  ,                /       n     i          «ii  i           i  •  1 

Books  for  Holiday  Gifts  57o  where,  naturally  he  will  leave  his  present  employ- 

^^^i^^T^^m^^^iJ^r^  «««*.   The  telegraph  companies,  however,  have 

Telephony  on  Railroads....... ...............  573  done  much  to  make  it  more  attractive  and 

Railroad  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Men  for  Service  in  France.  £      ,                          .                ,i           t.  *. 

Municipal  Electricians   574  pleasant  for  boys  to  remain  with  them,  but  they 

Thc TeTephoSy^d  tA^ST?^. . . .°.f . •  S!m.uUan?°U9575  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  this  is  a  changing  world, 

Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service.    (Continued) . .  576  an(J            what  IS  today  is  not  tomorrow. 

Statistical  Information   Regarding  Telephone  Train   Dispatching  J 

577-578   

New  Censorship  Board.    Meeting  of  Serial  Building  and  Loan 

institution.  Books.  Letters  from  Our  Agents  ._1^1579  «ne  gtartgd  as  a  Telegraph  Operator." 

Thick  Weather  Wireless  Signals.  That  the  practical  education  of  the  average 
An  important  application  of  wireless  telegraphy  telegrapher  is  of  the  most  useful  and  varied  kind 
is  now  being  tested  by  the  United  States  Naval  is  a  well  known  fact.  He  does  not  acquire  it  alto- 
Communication  Service,  which  has  the  promise  gether  from  books,  nor  does  it  come  from  instruc- 
of  removing  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  coast  tion  at  school ;  it  comes  from  the  knowledge 
navigation  during  fog,  mist,  rain  and  falling  snow,  gained  through  practical  work  at  the  desk.  No 
The  tests  are  being  made  from  the  Point  Judith  other  class  of  men  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
lighthouse,  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  warnings  are  the  world's  affairs  than  do  telegraph  operators, 
given  to  ships  in  the  vicinity  by  radiophone  in  a  They  are  quick  to  see  and  act,  and  their  profes- 
novel  way.  The  operator  at  the  lighthouse  repeats  sional  training  gives  them  the  rare  ability  to  ar- 
the  words  "Point  Judith  light"  every  five  seconds,  rive  at  ready  decisions. 

and  after  every  third  repetition  of  the  warning  Many  bright  and  intelligent  operators  find  their 

the  words,  "You  are  getting  closer ;  keep  off,"  are  Way  into  other  lines  of  business  where  their 

sent  out.  The  wave  length  is  varied  continuously  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  becomes  particular- 

between  550  and  650  meters  so  that  the  warnings  ly  applicable.  They  are  fitted  for  almost  any  kind 

will  reach  every  ship  within  the  limit  of  range,  of  work,  and  we  find  them  in  the  professions,  at 

which  in  this  case  is  about  two  miles.  the  head  of  railroads,  in  banking  and  in  every 
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other  branch  of  business  where  keen  perception 
and  judgment  are  essential. 

The  knowledge  they  acquire  comes  from  the 
character  of  the  telegraph  business  they  handle. 
In  one  sense  their  positions  cannot  be  said  to  be- 
come monotonous,  although  it  is  sometimes  re- 
marked that  they  do  get  "rutty."  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  cannot  become  permanently  so  be- 
cause the  business  is  of  such  a  varied  nature  that, 
if  they  are  at  all  observing,  they  cannot  fail  to 
learn  something  new  from  almost  every  message 
that  passes  through  their  hands.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  may  not  seem  of  any  particular 
use  in  any  one  instance,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  has 
great  worth  and  the  day  may  come  at  any 
time  when  its  value  will  become  manifested  in 
a  practical  way.  This  is,  in  a  sense,  a  case  of 
preparing  one's  self  for  better  things  unconscious- 
ly, and  may  be  expressed  by  the  one  word  "pre- 
paredness," about  which  we  hear  and  read  so 
much  these  days. 

When  we  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  broad 
training  of  the  telegraph  operator  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  read  of  the  successful 
careers  of  many  prominent  men  that  "he  started 
as  a  telegraph  operator."  The  mere  fact  that  he 
had  a  telegraph  training  gave  him  a  foundation 
of  practical  knowledge  that  could  hardly  be  ob- 
tained otherwise,  and  to  this  can  be  largely  at- 
tributed his  success  in  life. 


Stock  Quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  closing  quotations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  stocks  on  December  10: 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co  103^ 

Mackay  Companies   74/^-79 

Mackay  Companies,  pfd  

Marconi  Wireless  Tel.  Co.  of  Am.  (Par  value 

$5.oo)    3 

Western  Union    78 


Dividend. — The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent., 
in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
\l/2  per  cent.,  both  payable  January  J5. 


An  Opportunity  for  Investment. 

The  present  low  prices  for  stocks  offer  extraordi- 
nary opportunities  for  investment.  This  publication 
is  prepared  to  purchase  for  its  friends  one  or  more 
shares  of  Western  Union,  Mackay,  Marconi  or  any 
other  stocks,  either  outright  or  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Remit  $25.00  per  share  as  the  initial  payment 
if  purchase  is  to  be  made  on  the  instalment  plan. 
The  stock  will  then  be  bought  at  the  market  price  and 
the  balance  due  on  the  stock  can  be  paid  off  in  any 
sum  convenient  to  the  purchaser.  In  the  meantime 
6  per  cent,  interest  will  be  charged  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  stock.  The  purchaser,  however,  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  dividends,  which,  in  many  cases, 
will  more  than  pay  the  interest  charges.  As  soon  as 
the  stock  is  paid  for,  it  will  be  registered  in  the  pur- 
chaser's name  and  delivered  to  him.  The  commis- 
sion charge  on  the  purchase  of  stock  is  $1.00  on 


transactions  covering  from-one  to  eight  shares.  For 
eight  or  more  shares  the  commission  charge  is  \2]/2 
cents  per  share.  In  remitting  to  cover  purchases  of 
stock,  name  the  price  at  which  purchases  are  to  be 
made. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Patents. 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  6. 

1,245,507.  Telegraph  System.  To  P.  M.  Rainey, 
New  York. 

1,245,575.  Thermic  Telephone.  To  P.  deLange 
and  R.  A.  Baron  van  Lynden,  Utrecht,  Netherlands. 

1,245,650.  Automatic  Telephone  System.  To 
B.  D.  Willis,  Chicago. 

1,245,702.  Radiotelegraphy.  To  E.  Girardeau  and 
J.  Bethenod,  Paris,  France. 

1,245,894.  Telegraphic  Receiving  System.  To 
J.  M.  Fell,  New  York. 

1,245,900.  Telephone  Switching  System.  To  C.  L. 
Good  rum,  New  York. 

1,245,929.  Telephone.  To  F.  Lacroix,  New  York. 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  1 3. 

1 ,246,065.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Heat- 
ing Elements  for  Thermic  Telephones.  To  P. 
de  Lange  and  R.  A.  van  Lynden,  Utrecht,  Nether- 
lands. 

1,246,125.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  Sys- 
tem.  To  A.  E.  Lundell,  New  York. 

1,246,176.  Machine  Switching  Telephone  Ex- 
change System.    To  A.  B.  Sperry,  New  York. 

1,246,201.  Telephone  Toll  Device  and  Circuits 
Therefor.   To  S.  B.  Williams,  New  York. 

1,246,317.  Telephone  Apparatus.  To  S.  C 
Porter,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

1,246,420.  High-Power  Transmitting  Apparatus 
for  Wireless  Telephones.  To  P.  J.  Hackett,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

1,246,429.  Microphone  Transmitter.  To  J.  E.  B. 
Holladay,  Suffolk,  Va. 

1,246,545  and  1,246,547.  Telephone  Exchange 
System.    To  H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,246,546.  Telephone  System.  To  H.  P. 
Clausen,  New  York. 

1,246,548.  Testing  Arrangement  for  Telephone 
Exchange  Systems.   To  H.  P.  Clausen,  New  York. 

1,246,551.  Automatic  Switch  for  Telegraph  Re- 
ceiving Systems.    To  C.  B.  Cook,  Foreman,  Ark. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Loewenthal,  an  old-time  teleg- 
rapher of  Chicago,  now  in  other  lines  of  activity, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Loewenthal,  was  a  New  York 
visitor,  last  week. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Noss,  wire  chief  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Patrick  B.  Delany  in  the  development  of  his  vari- 
our  electrical  enterprises.  Mr.  Noss'  headquarters 
will  be  in  New  York. 

Mr.  V.  D.  Browne,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  is  now  in  New  York  in  the  interest 
of  some  of  his  inventions,  which  he  is  endeavoring 
to  market.  Mr.  Browne  was  identified  with  the 
telegraph  service  for  many  years.  Among  his  in- 
ventions is  an  alternating  current  sounder. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO- 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 


Mr.  Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Capen,  vice-president, 
were  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last  week  on  company 
business. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Ribble,  general  superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  was  a  New  York  business  visitor, 
December  11  and  12. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Piatt,  New  York,  treasurer  of  this  com- 
pany, whose  son,  Lieutenant  E.  Cuthbert  Piatt,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France,  as  reported  in  our  De- 
cember 1  issue,  has  two  other  sons  in  government 
service.  Abner  Hunter  Piatt  is  a  captain  at  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C.,  in  command  of  a  mounted  division 
company.  The  other  son,  Horace  Piatt,  is  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  and 
is  now  at  Camp  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  Christopher  F.  Leonard  is 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  upon  the 
completion  of  thirty  years  of  service  with  this 
company. 

Mr.  M.  A.  McConnell,  of  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  Edward  Reynolds,  was 
married  to  Miss  Mollie  Frances  Crummy,  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  28.  The  staff  in  the  executive 
offices  presented  a  substantial  gift  to  the  couple. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Nering,  parents  of  Mr. 
John  Nering,  manager  of  this  company's  office  at 
Chicago,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  recently. 
They  were  both  born  in  Poland  and  came  to 
America  forty-five  years  ago. 

Superintendent  C.  A.  Richardson,  of  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  was  a  recent  executive  office  visitor. 

Managers  Appointed.  —  G.  T.  Murray,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  vice  H.  Morlan,  transferred  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex. ;  Ben  Campbell,  Austin,  Tex.,  vice 
G.  T.  Murray,  transferred  to  Fort  Worth ;  F.  Man- 
gone,  Canal  Street  branch,  Boston;  J.  A.  Finn. 
96  Essex  Street  office,  Boston,  Mass.,  vice  F.  S. 
Smith,  resigned ;  F.  W.  Blake,  Greenfield,  Mass. : 
G.  M.  Maxwell,  Marquette,  Mich.,  vice  D.  E.  Erick- 
son,  resigned;  B.  H.  Williams,  Cotton  Exchange 
branch,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  W.  W.  All,  Branchville. 
S.  C. ;  T.  R.  Irvine,  Center  Hill,  Fla.  (new  office)  ; 
J.  F.  Donovan,  Boylston  Street  branch,  Boston ; 
Homer  Hixon,  Warren,  Ohio;  W.  G.  Kenyon, 
Station  A  branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  A.  J.  Gibson, 
Mercer  Hotel  branch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  J.  F. 
Jackson,  Selma,  Ala.;  Jos.  H.  Embleton,  Terminal 
Building  branch,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Wm.  S.  Bailey. 
MK  branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Miss  Tone  Huth, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Akers,  manager  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
office,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  of  New  York,  which 
is  an  educational  society.  After  undergoing  a  train- 
ing in  New  York,  Mr.  Akers  will  probably  make 
his  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stansell,  manager  of  the  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  office,  has  been  promoted  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Richmond.  Va.,  office,  vice  A.  K. 
Akers,  resigned. 


E.  S.  Williams,  Superintendent  Cleveland 
Telegraph  Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Williams,  formerly  and  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
in  an  official  capacity  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Williams 
entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way Company  at  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  in  1883,  and 
worked  for  that  railway  system  for  a  short  time, 
when  he  entered  the  commercial  telegraph  service 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  Mr.  Victor  Kissinger,  now  super- 
intendent of  the  Burlington  System,  being  the  chief 
operator  of  the  office  at  that  time. 

After  a  year's  sojourn  at  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Williams 
entered  the  service  of  the  same  company  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  where  he  remained  until  1892,  going  to 
Chicago,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Postal 


E.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


Telegraph-Cable  Company.  He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred from  the  main  office  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
office  as  chief  operator,  and  later  became  manager 
of  this  important  branch  office. 

In  1909  Mr.  Williams  was  made  manager  of  the 
Postal  main  offices  and  branches,  and  in  1910  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
city  offices,  which  position  he  held  until  1914,  when 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  an  outside  district, 
comprising  Illinois,  part  of  Missouri,  and  northern 
Indiana.  On  November  1  Mr.  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position,  his  offices  being  lo- 
cated in  the  Board  of  Trade  building. 

The  Cleveland  Telegraph  Company  assembles  and 
distributes  all  statistics  that  emanate  on  the  ex- 
change floor  and  in  and  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
building  that  are  carried  on  the  Commercial  News 
Department  wires.  The  company  also  has  a  grain 
quotation  ticker  and  other  services  used  by  the 
brokers  and  bankers  located  in  the  financial  section 
of  Chicago. 


An  outlay  of  $2.00  in  one  year  is  trifling,  but  it 
is  a  good  paying  investment  if  applied  to  a  subscrip- 
tion for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 
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WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  VV.  N.  Fashbaugii,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic,  visited  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington recently  on  company  business. 

Messrs.  M.  B.  Wvrick,  division  plant  superin- 
tendent, Chicago,  and  W.  C.  Titley,  division  plant 
superintendent,  Denver,  Col.,  were  recent  New  York 
business  visitors. 

Mft.  A.  Long,  traffic  engineer,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  division  traffic  superintendent  of  the 
Mountain  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Denver, 
Col.,  vice  C.  R.  Fisher,  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Fisher,  division  traffic  superintendent, 
Mountain  Division,  Denver,  Col.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  traffic  superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
vice  Mr.  B.  L.  Brooks,  transferred,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1918. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thompson,  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
office  of  this  company,  who  last  June  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Havana,  Cuba,  office,  has  returned  to 
the  States  and  has  located  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  identified  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Porter  E.  Ramsey,  whose  appointment  as 
district  plant  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  noted 
in  our  December  1  issue,  was  born  in  Jamestown, 
Tenn.,  December  15,  1883,  and  entered  the  telegraph 
service  at  Harriman,  Tenn.,  June  10,  1900.  He 
has  been  in  continuous  service  for  the  same  com- 
pany ever  since.  During  that  time  he  has  filled  the 
positions  of  gang  ground  man,  gang  lineman,  as- 
sistant foreman,  utility  lineman  on  general  service, 
estimate  clerk,  chief  clerk  to  the  district  plant  super- 
intendent, and  for  seven  years  prior  to  October  1 
was  district  foreman  of  the  first  and  third  districts 
of  the  Southern  Division.  On  October  1  he  received 
the  appointment  of  district  plant  superintendent. 

The  Multiplex  is  being  installed  between  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  several  of  the  principal  points  in 
the  Middle  West. 


Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas. 

Hudson  Maud,  aged  fifty-six  years,  died  at  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  November  25.  He  had  been  identified  with 
the  telegraph  service  at  Austin  for  thirty-four  years, 
the  last  ten  years  of  which  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Maud  had  a  host  of  friends  among  the  news- 
paper men  and  lawmakers  of  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
the  telegraph  business.  He  was  familiarly  known 
as  "Dad"  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  of  whom  live  in  Austin. 

Managers  Appoi  nted. — H.  E.  Miller,  for  sev- 
eral years  night  chief  operator  for  this  company  at 
\Shreveport,  La.,  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
that  point.  P.  H.  Fennell,  formerly  manager  at 
Shreveport,  has  been  appointed  manager  at  San 
Antonio.  Mr.  Fennell  began  his  service  for  this 
company  as  a  messenger  in  the  San  Antonio  office, 
eighteen  years  ago. 


THE  CABLE. 

Service  Flag. — The  Central  Cable  Office,  16 
Broad  Street,  is  displaying  a  service  flag  contain- 
ing thirty  stars.  Arthur  Sterling,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  first  class  artist,  designed  and 
executed  the  government  service  roll  of  honor, 
which  is  contained  in  a  mahogany  frame  and  hung 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  all. 

A  Merited  Compliment. — In  a  letter  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Mexican  Telegraph 
Company,  President  James  A.  Scrymser  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  two  companies.  Mr.  Scrymser  says: 
"Much  of  the  executive  and  administrative  work 
of  the  past  three  years  has  been  performed  by  your 
Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill,  and 
I  think  it  only  right  that  I  should  here  record  my 
appreciation  of  his  successful  work.  Mr.  Merrill 
has  been  closely  associated  with  me  (in  the  service 
of  the  two  companies)  for  over  thirty-three  years, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  make  mention  to  the  share- 
holders of  my  utmost  confidence  in  his  executive 
ability." 

The  President's  Message,  comprising  4,313 
words,  was  sent  direct  over  Western  Union  cables 
from  the  Central  Cable  Office,  New  York,  to  Lon- 
don, England,  in  two  hours  and  three  minutes  with- 
out a  hitch  or  a  request  to  repeat.  Every  word 
reached  London  in  splendid  shape  through  auto- 
matic repeaters  at  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.  Superinten- 
dent W.  A.  McAllister,  of  the  Central  Cable  Office, 
is  justly  proud- of  this  record. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  Montreal,  Que., 
was  a  recent  New  York  business  visitor. 


GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lee,  for  some  years  past  manager  of 
the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph  Company's 
grain  exchange  branch  at  Winnipeg,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  office  manager  at  the  main 
office,  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Lee  is  succeeded  at  the  grain 
exchange  branch  by  Mr.  William  Russell,  who  has 
been  acting  as  assistant  manager  at  that  office  for 
several  years. 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  H.  Hulatt,  manager  of  telegraphs,  Grand 
Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways,  has  just 
returned  to  Montreal,  Que.,  after  an  extended  trip 
of  inspection  over  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lines,  Winni- 
peg and  west  to  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

The  following  appointments  in  the  Grand  Trunk- 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company's  organization  have 
been  made:  J.  O.  Pilon,  city  manager,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  vice  R.  M.  MacMillan,  promoted  to  acting 
division  superintendent  of  telegraphs  (lines  in  On- 
tario, Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  C.  A.  Radford,  chief  operator,  Edmonton; 
A.  Vogel,  city  manager,  Calgary,  Alta.,  vice  G. 
Moore,  resigned ;  J.  E.  Grace,  city  manager,  Winni- 
peg, vice  R.  M.  Hicks,  resigned ;  J.  Stevens,  acting 
city  manager,  Saskatoon,  vice  J.  E.  Grace,  trans- 
ferred.   E.  H.  Hiscock,  heretofore  electrical  in- 
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spector,  has  been  promoted  to  electrical  engineer, 
Central  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  reporting  to  the  division  superintendent  of 
telegraphs.  

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bethell,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  announces  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  employes,  instead  of  the 
payment  of  bonuses,  which,  the  company  asserts, 
do  not  meet  the  situation  with  respect  to  living 
conditions. 


The  Brantford  Telephone  Memorial 

The  memorial  which  was  erected  in  Brantford, 
Ont.,  on  October  24,  to  commemorate  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in 
that  place  in  1874,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
monuments  in  Canada.  On  the  crest  of  a  series  of 
steps  is  the  main  portion  of  the  monument,  a  huge 
mass  of  white  granite.  This  is  faced  by  the  largest 
single  bronze  casting  ever  turned  out.  The  sculptor 
sought  to  bring  out,  as  the  dominant  note,  the  dis- 
covery by  man  of  his  power  to  transmit  sound 
through  space. 

Above  the  reclining  figure  of  Man  is  Inspiration, 
urging  him  on  to  greater  endeavors,  while  at  the 
other  end  of  the  panel  are  the  floating  figures  of 
Knowledge,  Joy  and  Sorrow,  brought  to  man  by 
the  telephone. 

At  the  side  of  the  main  portion  of  the  monument 
are  two  heroic  figures  in  bronze  on  granite,  repre- 
senting Humanity,  the  one  being  depicted  in  the 
act  of  sending,  the  other  of  receiving,  a  message 
over  the  telephone.  These  two  figures  are  some 
distance  apart,  to  tell  in  stone  the  power  of  the 
telephone  to  traverse  great  distances. 

The  memorial  was  erected  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Memorial  Association,  which  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  Canada  in  1906  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  invention  of  the  telephone  in 
Brantford,  and  perpetuating  the  name  of  the 
inventor. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

MARCONI  NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Nally,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  D.  Sarnoff,  commercial  manager, 
New  York,  are  absent  on  an  inspection  trip  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Division,  and  will  return  about  De- 
cember 20. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Ogden  has  been  appointed 
patent  attorney,  with  offices  in  the  Woolworth 
Building. 

Ten  of  the  officials  of  the  company  attended  the 
luncheon  given  by  the  Merchants  Association  of 
New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  December  13. 
Prominent  speakers  discussed  'The  Realities  of 
the  War." 

Mr.  W.  P.  S.  Hawk,  of  Honolulu,  will  continue 
to  represent  the  company  there  during  the  war, 
while  the  government  is  operating  the  high  power 
stations.   

Washington  to  Hawaii  by  Wireless. — The 
opening  of  the  United  States  Navy's  high  power 


wireless  station  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
took  place  recently.  Messages  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Washington  and  Pearl  Harbor,  a  distance  of 
approximately  5,000  miles. 


Instructors  in  Wireless  and  Buzzer  Work. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  un- 
dertaken to  aid  the  army  to  secure  the  proper 
training  of  conscripted  men  as  radio  and  buzzer 
operators  (international  or  continental  code)  be- 
fore they  are  called  into  service  in  the  second  and 
following  drafts.  A  circular  has  been  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  information  to  school 
authorities  who  will  undertake  this  work  as  a 
patriotic  duty.   

Radiophone  Fog:  Warning:  Device. 

A  radiophone  fog  warning  device  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Point  Judith  light,  near  Newport, 
R.  I. 

The  apparatus  will  be  of  use  to  commanding 
officers  in  picking  up  the  light  in  thick  weather, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  operators  can  judge 
to  some  extent  the  distance  according  to  strength 
of  signals  with  a  known  normal  range.  Although 
measurements  have  been  taken  to  determine  the 
limit  of  the  range  of  this  apparatus,  too  much  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  in  it  until  its  worth 
has  been  proved  under  service  conditions. 

The  apparatus  will  be  in  operation  during  fog, 
mist,  rain  and  falling  snow.  The  warning  con- 
sists of  the  repeating  of  the  words,  "Point  Judith 
Light,"  every  five  seconds,  with  limit  of  range  of 
about  eight  miles.  After  every  third  repetition 
the  warning,  "You  are  getting  closer;  keep  off," 
is  sent  out  with  a  limit  of  range  of  about  two 
miles. 

The  apparatus  required  for  the  reception  of  the 
warning  signals  is  an  ordinary  radio  receiver,  says 
The  Wireless  Age.  Crystal  detectors  may  be  used* 
The  "wave-length  is  varied  continuously  between 
550  and  650  meters. 

The  system  is  yet  in  its  first  stages  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  improved  in  the  course  of  actual 
practice.  The  fact  has  been  pointed  out  that  be- 
fore long  every  lighthouse  will  be  shouting  its 
name  and  other  information  so  that  the  illumina- 
tion will  become  of  secondary  importance. 


Standard  Insulation  Resistances. 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  uniform 
standard  of  insulation  resistance  for  telegraph  lines, 
but  each  company  has  its  own  standard,  which  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  of  other  companies. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  considered  a  clear  weather  insulation  of 
ten  megohms  per  mile  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  standard  is 
fifty  megohms  per  mile  and  that  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  100  megohms  per  mile, 
in  clear  weather.  Wet  weather  conditions  greatly 
reduce  these  figures,  however.  In  extreme  cases 
the  insulation  resistance  may  drop  to  less  than  one 
megohm  per  mile. 
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The  Halifax  Disaster. 

On  December  6  the  explosion  of  the  munition 
steamer  "Mbnt  Blanc"  in  the  harbor  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city 
and  caused  the  loss  of  4,000  lives — the  latest  esti- 
mate— caused  considerable  damage  to  telegraph 
property. 

Communication  with  Halifax  was  maintained  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  most  of 
the  time  between  the  explosion  and  midnight  Satur- 
day, December  8,  by  means  of  cable  from  North 
Sydney,  and  part  of  the  time  by  means  of  inland 
wires  from  Truro,  though  these  two  outlets  were 
not  maintained  continuously  and  were  entirely  in- 
adequate to  handle  anything  but  most  pressing  busi- 
ness. Communication  had  just  about  been  re- 
established December  7  when  a  blizzard  set  in  and 
prostrated  the  company's  land  lines  at  several 
points  near  Halifax  and  further  west,  and  it  was  not 
until  midnight  Saturday  that  communication  was 
reestablished,  at  which  time  two  duplex  and  two 
quadruplex  circuits  were  assigned.  By  Sunday 
night  about  6,000  messages  had  been  sent  in  to  and 
received  from  Halifax,  and  since  that  time  business 
has  moved  in  and  out  with  reasonable  promptitude. 

Assistant  Traffic  Manager  J.  J.  Welch,  of  New 
York,  was  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  shortly  after  the  disaster 
occurred,  and  District  Commercial  Superintendent 

C.  W.  McKee,  assisted  by  District  Commercial 
Managers  Farmer  and  MtKee,  Jr.,  reached  Truro 
soon  afterward.  A  large  part  of  the  file  for  Hali- 
fax was  sent  to  Truro  and  forwarded  from  there 
by  train  to  Halifax  until  wire  communication  was 
restored  through  the  efforts  of  Line  Supervisor 
Meigs,  with  a  gang  of  men  from  the  Boston  plant 
superintendent's  office. 

The  following  traffic  employes  were  sent  from 
Boston  to  assist:  W.  G.  Wetmore,  division  traffic 
supervisor;  G.  H.  Batho,  supervisor,  and  operators 
P.  B.  Beasley,  J.  H.  Fahey,  M.  Lipkind,  C.  McNall, 

D.  J.  Shine,  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  R.  H.  Maber  and 
F.  L.  Clark.  Mr.  Batho,  with  some  of  the  oper- 
ators, remained  at  Truro  while  the  rest,  under  Mr. 
Wetmore,  proceeded  to  Halifax,  arriving  there  Sun- 
day. The  entire  party  was  delayed  nearly  a  day, 
due  to  trains  being  stalled  by  blizzard.  Repeater 
Chief  H.  L.  Flynn,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Budds  and 
C.  A.  Riley,  were  sent  to  St.  John  to  assist  in  main- 
taining repeater  service  at  that  point. 

The  commercial  department  sent  from  the  gen- 
eral manager's  office,  New  York,  H.  Bolshaw  and 
J.  E.  Armstrong  and  Superintendent  C.  F.  Ames, 
at  Boston,  sent  C.  A.  Brown  from  his  office,  assisted 
by  S.  Capabianco  and  I.  Greenbaum,  from  the  Bos- 
ton managers  office,  these  men  arriving  Sunday. 
District  Commercial  Superintendent  J.  W.  Reed,  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  sent  T.  J.  Kierney  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  who  arrived  Monday. 

The  citizens  of  Halifax  assisted  the  telegraph 
company  in  every  way  possible  in  meeting  the 
emergency,  and  on  Sunday  thirty-five  messengers 
were  employed,  this  force  being  increased  Monday 
and  being  assisted  by  the  military  authorities. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Tele- 
graph and  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 


Company  lost  considerable  property.  While  the 
service  was  interrupted  for  some  time,  the  com- 
panies soon  had  circuits  working  to  the  stricken 
city.  Extra  forces  were  sent  to  Halifax  to  handle 
the  traffic  growing  out  of  the  disaster  and,  consider- 
ing conditions,  the  service  rendered  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  delivering  of  telegrams  in  the 
stricken  city  was  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
the  companies  had  to  deal. 

The  cable  steamer  "Mfcckay-Bennett,"  of  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  was  in  the  harbor  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  but  suffered  no  damage, 
the  only  property  damage  sustained  by  the  company 
being  to  a  shed  on  the  wharf. 


Causes  of  Breaks  in  Ocean  Cables. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  an  ocean  cable, 
buried  under  fathoms  of  water,  would  be  out  of 
harm's  way  and  beyond  the  pale  of  ills  of  any  sort, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cables,  like  all  material 
things  and  works  of  man,  are  subject  to  attack  and 
deterioration  in  some  way  or  another.  Their 
enemies,  of  course,  are  different  to  those  that  exist 
on  land  to  perplex  and  cause  troubles,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  real,  and  it  requires  large  especially 
built  ships  to  patrol  the  seas  and  go  to  the  help  of 
cables  suffering  from  an  attack  in  their  lonely  world. 

Cables  are  broken  from  various  causes.  Where 
they  approach  the  shore  they  suffer  from  corro- 
sion and  chafe  and  anchors  of  vessels,  and  are 
occasionally  broken  by  icebergs  grounding  on  them 
and  crushing  them.  During  one  repair  as  many  as 
100  icebergs  were  counted  from  a  cable  ship,  and, 
to  enable  her  to  carry  on  her  work,  had  to  tow  an 
iceberg  to  sea  to  take  it  off  the  line  of  the  cables. 

Cables  have  also  been  broken  in  the  deeper  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  by  submarine  landslides,  burying  the 
cable  for  many  miles.  The  Alaskan  cable  was 
broken  by  a  whale,  the  decomposed  carcass  of  which 
was  found  encircled  by  the  cable  when  it  was  re- 
covered during  the  repair.  One  of  the  cables  in 
the  southern  waters  was  interrupted  by  a  shark's 
tooth,  which  was  found  imbedded  in  the  gutta 
percha.  The  teredo,  or  borer  worm,  has  also  done 
considerable  damage  to  submarine  cables  by  boring 
through  the  gutta  percha  insulation.  But  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  safety  of  submarine  cables  is  the 
steam  trawler.  These  boats  operate  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  European  coasts,  particularly  off  the 
Irish  coast.  They  drag  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
for  fish  down  to  depths  of  200  fathoms  or  more 
with  great  iron-shod  beams  trailing  along  the  bot- 
tom. They  have  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  cable  property.  During  the  year 
1908  four  out  of  five  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany's main  cables  were  interrupted  by  trawlers. 
The  company  took  the  matter  up  vigorously  with 
the  British  and  American  governments,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  conference  being  held  in  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal, to  discuss  the  question  of  securing  relief  from 
these  destructive  operations.  The  British  govern- 
ment finally  appointed  a  commission  to  look  into 
the  cause  of  each  interruption  off  the  British  coast 
and  to  take  whatever  steps  were  possible  to  prevent 
unnecessary  damage  to  the  cables. 
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Long  Distance  Telephone  From  Boston 
to  Cambridge. 

To  talk  from  Boston  to  Cambridge  by  telephone 
is  common  enough  these  days — in  fact,  talking  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  is  common  too — but  in 
1876  a  Boston-Cambridge  conversation  by  tele- 
phone was  a  great  and  wonderful  achievement.  The 
world,  however,  did  not  realize  what  it  meant, 
apart  from  the  mere  fact — the  vast  possibilities  that 
it  foreshadowed. 

In  the  intervening  forty-one  years  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  and  its  application  have  been 
marvelous,  and  those  who  labored  in  the  early  days 
to  make  something  of  the  "mere  toy"  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew. 

After  the  birth  of  the  telephone  in  1876  it  had 
to  be  taught  to  talk,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  his  co-worker,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Watson, 
spent  many  anxious  days  and  nights  in  the  effort 
to  make  it  repeat  intelligible  words.  They  were 
finally  rewarded,  and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  story  of 
"The  Birth  and  Babyhood  of  the  Telephone,"  tells 
how  he  and  Dr.  Bell  succeeded  in  reaching  Cam- 
bridge from  Boston  over  a  rusty  old  telegraph  wire. 

Progress  was  rapid,  he  says,  and  on  October  9, 
1876,  we  were  ready  to  take  the  baby  outdoors  for 
the  first  time.  We  got  permission  from  the  Wal- 
worth Manufacturing  Company  to  use  their  private 
wire  running  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  about 
two  miles  long.  I  went  to  Cambridge  that  evening 
with  one  of  our  best  telephones  and  waited  until 
Bell  signalled  from  the  Boston  office  on  the  Morse 
sounder.  Then  I  cut  out  the  sounder  and  connected 
the  telephone  and  listened.  Not  a  murmur  came 
through!  Could  it  be  that,  although  the  thing 
worked  all  right  in  the  house,  it  wouldn't  work 
under  practical  line  conditions?  I  knew  that  we 
were  using  the  most  complex  and  delicate  electric 
current  that  had  ever  'been  employed  for  a  practical 
purpose,  and  that  it  was  extremely  "intense,"  for 
Bell  talked  through  a  circuit  composed  of  twenty 
or  thirty  human  beings  joined  hand  to  hand.  Could 
it  be,  I  thought,  that  these  high  tension  vibrations, 
leaking  off  at  each  insulator  along  the  line,  had  van- 
ished completely  before  they  reached  the  Charles 
River?  That  fear  passed  through  my  mind  as  I 
worked  over  the  instrument,  adjusting  it  and  tight- 
ening the  wires  on  the  binding  posts,  without  im- 
proving matters  in  the  least.  Then  the  thought 
struck  me  that  perhaps  there  was  another  Morse 
sounder  in  some  other  room.  I  traced  the  wires 
from  the  place  they  entered  the  building  and,  sure 
enough,  I  found  a  relay  with  a  high  resistance  coil 
in  the  circuit.  I  cut  it  out  with  a  piece  of  wire 
across  the  binding  posts  and  rushed  back  to  my 
telephone  and  listened.  That  was  the  trouble. 
Plainly  as  one  could  wish  came  Bell's  "ahoy,  ahoy." 
I  ahoyed  back  and  the  first  long  distance  tele- 
phone conversation  (began.  Skeptics  had  been  ob- 
jecting that  the  telephone  could  never  compete 
with  the  telegraph,  as  its  messages  would  not  be 
accurate.  For  this  reason  Bell  had  arranged  that 
we  should  make  a  record  of  all  we  said  and  heard 
that  night,  if  we  succeeded  in  talking  at  all.  We 
carried  out  this  plan,  and  the  entire  conversation 


was  published  in  parallel  columns  in  the  next  morn- 
ing's Advertiser  as  the  latest  startling  scientific 
achievement.  Infatuated  with  the  joy  of  talking 
over  an  actual  telegraph  wire,  we  kept  up  our  con- 
versation until  long  after  midnight.  It  was  a  very 
happy  boy  that  traveled  back  to  Boston  in  the  small 
hours  with  the  telephone  under  his  arm  done  up 
in  a  newspaper.  Bell  had  taken  his  record  to  the 
newspaper  office  and  was  not  at  the  laboratory  when 
I  arrived  there,  but  when  he  came  in  there  ensued 
a  jubilation  and  war  dance  that  elicited  next  morn- 
ing from  our  landlady,  who  wasn't  at  all  scientific 
in  her  tastes,  the  remark  that  we'd  have  to  vacate 
if  we  didn't  make  less  noise  nights. 

Tests  on  still  longer  telegraph  lines  soon  followed 
— the  success  of  each  experiment  being  in  rather 
exact  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
rusty-jointed  wires  we  had  to  use.  Talk  about  imps 
that  baffle  inventors!  There  was  one  of  an  espe- 
cially vicious  and  malignant  type  in  every  un- 
soldered joint  of  the  old  wires.  The  genial  Tom 
Doolittle  hadn't  even  thought  of  his  hard  drawn 
copper  wire  then,  with  which  he  later  eased  the  lot 
of  the  struggling  telephone  men. 


Men  for  Aviation  Work  Needed  by  Government 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  by  men  who  ought 
to  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  that  this 
war  will  be  won  in  the  air.  Uncle  Sam  is  building 
an  air  fleet  that  will  astound  the  fighting  world. 
Factories  from  Maine  to  California  are  working 
day  and  night  on  aeroplane  parts.  Guns  and  oil 
and  gasoline  and  cameras  and  other  material  parts 
of  these  war  machines  are  coming  along  as  fast  as 
skilled  organized  American  factories  can  bring 
them  out.  Already  they  are  being  assembled,  and 
that  acme  of  the  American  get-together  spirit,  the 
Liberty  motor,  is  being  installed. 

Ever  since  this  great  war  started  the  govern- 
ment has  been  establishing  aviation  schools  to 
perfect  the  birdmen  who  will  be  the  eyes  of  the 
national  army.  These  schools  have  already  turned 
out  a  mighty  healthy  number  of  those  fearless 
chaps  "who  can  climb  to  dizzy  heights,  loop  the 
loop,  spiral  with  the  engine  cut  off,  repair  a 
jammed  machine  gun  and  get  it  into  action  before 
they  reach  the  ground,  and  there  are  thousands 
more  well  on  the  road  to  their  commissions,  and 
they  are  getting  into  the  seats  of  the  new  ma- 
chines almost  before  the  paint  is  dry  on  the  initials 
U.  S.  A. 

The  machines  and  many  of  the  fliers  are  taken 
care  of,  but  there  is  a  crying  need  for  trained  men 
to  care  for  these  machines,  and  those  men  will 
be  forthcoming  when  the  need  is  known. 

Men  of  draft  age,  if  these  remarks  reach  you, 
reach  for  your  hat  and  start  for  the  nearest  re- 
cruiting station  and  enlist  in  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps.  You  can't  enlist  after  De- 
cember 15. 

If  you  are  18,  19  or  20  years  old,  sign  the  blank 
and  become  a  man. 

If  you  are  between  32  and  40  years  of  age  and 
qualified,  sign  the  blank  and  put  your  name  where 
it  belongs:  among  those  who  know  no  obligation 
greater  than  their  love  of  country. 
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The  First  Atlantic  Cable. 

BY  W.  J.  FRASER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1858  between 
Valentia,  Ireland,  and  Hearts  Content,  Newfound- 
land, and  worked  only  23  days,  when  it  failed  entirely. 
Sir  William  Thomson's  mirror  and  recorder  instru- 
ments were  not  then  invented  and  the  cable  company 
had  to  rely  upon  its  most  sensitive  telegraph  relay. 
A  battery  power  of  2,000  cells  was  used.  Telegraph 
engineers  m  those  days  knew  very  little  of  the  laws 
of  electricity  and  their  practical  application,  and 
what  they  did  was  largely  guesswork.  With  no 
science  and  previous  experience  to  guide  them,  we 
can  understand  why  the  high  voltage  of  so  many 
cells  should  puncture  the  weak  spots  in  the  insula- 
tion and  finally  destroyed  the  cable,  after  working 
just  twenty-three  days.  It  was  said  that  the  1858 
cable  was  improperly  made  and  the  appliances  for 
submerging  were  inadequate,  damaging  the  cable 
before  it  left  the  ship. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  lay  another 
cable  until  1865  when  the  steamer  "Great  Eastern" 
was  chartered  for  the  purpose,  this  being  the  largest 
vessel  afloat.  The  "Great  Eastern"  lost  the  cable 
several  times  in  mid- Atlantic  in  her  first  attempt  to 
lay  it,  until  finally  the  expedition  had  to  be  given 
up  for  that  year,  when  all  her  available  grappling 
gear  was  lost  with  the  cable.  Sufficient  experience, 
however,  was  gained  to  encourage  the  promoters  to 
build  another  cable  in  1866  which  was  laid  without 
a  hitch  and  the  "Great  Eastern"  returned  to  mid- 
Atlantic  from  Hearts  Content,  N.  F.,  picked  up  the 
1865  cable  and  finished  it.  The  length  of  the  cable 
was  1,960  knots.  The  message  rate  of  £20  or  $100 
for  twenty  words ;  cipher  cost  double,  £40  or  $200. 
These  were  the  only  available  rates,  nothing  less, 
and  when  we  consider  what  one  of  the  companies 
has  done  in  reducing  these  high  rates,  it  is  marvelous. 
A  deferred  cablegram  can  now  be  sent  for  thirty- 
six  cents  from  America  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  a  cable  letter  to  London  or  Liverpool  of  thir- 
teen words,  for  seventy-five  cents  and  a  week-end 
letter  of  twenty-five  words  from  Boston  and  New 
York  for  $1.15. 

I  remember  a  man  came  in  the  Liverpool  office 
very  much  concerned  because  his  wife  had  left 
him  and  gone  to  America.  He  wanted  to  stop  her 
on  arrival  in  New  York  and  wrote  a  message  of 
forty  to  fifty  words.  When  he  was  informed  it 
would  cost  nearly  £50  ($250.),  he  hesitated  and 
finally  decided  to  let  her  go,  as  she  wasn't  worth  it. 

The  Queen  of  England's  message  of  about  100 
words  to  President  Buchanan  in  1858,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  connection  between  the  two  greatest 
English-speaking  nations,  occupied  two  days  in 
transmission  and  a  three-foot  rule  was  used  to 
measure  the  dots  and  dashes. 

When  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, went  to  England  in  1866,  ostensibly  to  settle  the 
Alabama  claims,  he  was  banqueted  at  Liverpool  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  arrival.  John  Laird,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Birkenhead,  who  built  the  "Alabama," 
determined  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  against  all 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  Colonel  Finley  Anderson, 
the  New  York  Herald  correspondent,  came  in  the 


office  about  10  p.  m.  with  a  short  cablegram,  saying: 
"The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  when  John  Laird 
was  introduced  to  Reverdy  Johnson  and  they  both 
shook  hands." 

The  New  York  Herald's  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don, Colonel  Anderson,  to  our  great  wonder,  sent 
a  cablegram  of  nearly  five  thousand  words  every 
evening  for  about  six  weeks,  giving  the  news  of 
the  day,  at  $5.00  a  word,  and  one  day  cabled  the 
Emperor  of  France's  speech  in  full. 

In  1869  a  French  cable  was  laid  between  Brest, 
France,  and  St.  Pierre,  on  the  Island  of  Miquelon. 
In  1873  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company 
was  incorporated  and  a  cable  laid  from  Ballins- 
kelligs  Bay,  Ireland,  to  Torbay,  Nova  Scotia,  2,400 
knots,  with  a  short  connecting  cable  of  560  knots 
from  Torbay,  N.  S.,  to  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

The  Anglo-American  Cable  Company,  being  the 
first  to  lay  a  cable,  had  the  exclusive  right  of  landing 
in  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  only  1,800  knots, 
for  fifty  years,  which  was  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
working  speed  of  the  cables.  Other  cables  followed 
— a  second  French  cable,  the  Commercial  Cable,  and 
the  Western  Union  Cable,  the  latter  company  now 
controlling  the  Anglo-American  Company,  the  Di- 
rect Company  and  the  original  French  company. 

[Mr.  W.  J.  Fraser,  the  author  of  this  article,  was 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  district  cable  manager 
for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
came  to  the  United  States  to  operate  the  Direct 
United  States  Cable.  He,  with  four  others,  came  to 
New  York  to  work  in  the  New  York  office,  and  was 
later  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rye  Beach 
station.  In  1859  he  joined  the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  at  Liverpool,  directly 
he  came  from  school.  E.  B.  Bright  was  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bright,  his  brother,  made  his  headquarters 
with  him. — Editor.] 


A  Few  One-Dollar  Books. 

Operators'  Wireless  Telegraph  Handbook. 
By  V.  H.  Laughter.  A  complete  treatise  on  con- 
struction and  operation  of  wireless  telegraph  and 
telephone.   Has  180  pages  and  86  illustrations. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  By 
Alfred  Powell  Morgan.  These  systems  are  clearly 
explained;  154  pages  and  156  illustrations. 

The  Story  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  A.  T. 
Story.  An  interesting  and  instructive  volume  of 
215  pages  and  56  illustrations. 

A  B  C  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.  By  Edward 
Trevert.  A  simple  description  of  wireless;  120 
pages;  20  illustrations. 

Telephone  Construction,  Installation,  Wir- 
ing, Operation  and  Maintenance.  By  W.  H. 
Radcliffe  and  H.  C.  Cushing,  Jr.  A  guide  for  the 
installation  of  telephone  exchanges  in  buildings  and 
small  towns.  An  extremely  practical  book.  165 
pages  and  120  illustrations. 

For  sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Electrolysis. 

(Continued  from  page  552,  December  1) 

Insulating  Joints. 

General.  The  high  conductivity  of  a  cable 
sheath  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  sheath 
tends  to  carry  stray  currents  and  thus  become  ex- 
posed to  electrolysis.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  insertion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  insulat- 
ing joints  in  the  sheath  might  so  increase  its  electri- 
cal resistance  that  no  appreciable  current  would 
flow,  even  though  the  adjacent  earth  had  a  consid- 
erable potential  gradient.  In  the  case  of  pipe  sys- 
tems, in  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  very  fre- 
quent breaks  in  the  electrical  continuity,  insulating 
joints  have  sometimes  'been  found  very  effective  in 
mitigating  electrolysis  dangers,  but  the  method  has 
not  proven  to  be  effective  as  a  general  means  for 
protecting  cable  systems. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  insulating  joints  must  be 
placed  so  frequently  that  there  will  be  only  small 
differences  in  potential  across  the  joints.  Whenever 
these  potential  differences  become  appreciable,  cur- 
rent will  shunt  through  the  earth  around  the  joint 
and  damage  the  cable  on  the  positive  side.  Prac- 
tically it  is  not  desirable  to  break  up  the  continuity 
of  sheath  of  a  main  cable  often  enough  to  produce 
the  requisite  current  reduction.  Furthermore,  the 
presence  of  insulated  joints  in  a  system  increases 


rupt  the  sheath  continuity  and  prevent  the  current 
reaching  the  cable  system  as  a  whole.  When  this 
is  done,  considerable  potential  differences  will  some- 
times be  produced  across  the  outer  ends  of  the  cable 
system,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  join  the  ends 
of  the  cable  sheath  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  by  an 
"insulated"  wire.  Of  course,  the  introduction  of 
current  from  a  bridge  can  also  be  prevented  by  in- 
sulating the  cable  and  ducts  from  the  bridge  struc- 
ture, and  this  method  should  always  be  used  if 
practicable. 

Another  situation  where  it  may  be  found  advisa- 
ble to  insulate  a  short  section  of  sheath  from  the 
rest  of  a  cable  is  where  a  cable  crosses  a  trolley  track 
and  tends  to  pick  up  or  drop  off  current.  A  break 
in  the  sheath  a  little  distance  each  side  of  the  track 
will  sometimes  relieve  the  condition  considerably. 
Here  also,  however,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
equalize  the  potentials  of  the  cable  sheaths  on  each 
side  by  an  insulated  wire. 

Insulating  Joints  in  Laterals.  It  frequently 
happens  that  lateral  cables,  especially  those  entering 
buildings,  come  in  contact  with  pipes  or  other  struc- 
tures which  introduce  a  stray  current  to  the  cable 
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FIG.  II — CABLE  PARALLELING  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY — WITH  TRACK  BOND. 


the  danger  of  corrosion  when  drainage  is  also  used 
on  the  system.  Hence  it  is  seldom  permissible  to 
protect  a  cable  system  by  'both  drainage  and  insu- 
lating joints. 

If  special  cases  should  be  found  where  the  local 
conditions  warrant  a  trial  of  insulating  joints  in 
a  cable  run,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  high 
resistance  of  sheath  is  just  as  important  in  sections 
where  the  cable  picks  up  current  as  where  the  cur- 
rent tends  to  leave,  and  consequently  the  breaks 
should  be  installed  in  the  negative  as  well  as  the 
positive  sections. 

Insulating  Toints  at  Bridges,  etc.  Although 
the  use  of  insulating  joints  is  not  often  practicable 
in  main  cables,  there  are  several  special  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  installed  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

When  a  cable  crosses  or  is  carried  on  a  bridge 
which  is  in  more  or  less  perfect  contact  with  trolley 
tracks,  and  when  current  tends  to  enter  the  cable 
from  such  bridge  structure,  insulating  joints  may  be 
installed  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  inter- 


system.  When  these  contacts  cannot  be  cleared 
it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  flow  of  current  into 
the  main  cable  by  means  of  a  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  lateral  sheath.  Such  breaks  can  be  provided 
by  installing  an  insulating  joint  in  the  lateral  cable 
near  where  it  joins  the  main  cable,  or,  in  some  cases, 
where  it  leaves  the  building  or  other  source  of 
trouble.  The  joint  should  always  be  located  so  as 
to  secure  physical  conditions  which  will  best  insure 
permanency  of  joint  and  the  least  danger  of  main- 
tenance troubles. 

examples  of  cable  protection. 
As  will  be  evident  from  the  discussions  herein- 
before given,  the  most  suitable  method  of  mitigating 
electrolysis  in  any  particular  situation  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  conditions  peculiar  to  that  case.  Hence 
what  will  be  very  effective  in  one  case  may  be 
utterly  worthless  in  another.  The  following  ex- 
amples, however,  illustrate  conditions  which  are 
frequently  encountered,  and  show  protective  meas- 
ures that  may  be  applied  to  the  cable  in  each  case 
after  it  has  proven  impracticable  to  effect  relief  by 
measures  applicable  to  the  railway  system. 
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Fig.  1 1  shows  a  cable  paralleling  an  electric  rail- 
way. If  the  power  house  is  at  such  a  distance  that 
a  return  to  the  negative  bus  bar  would  be  unreason- 


latter.  The  track  bond  should  not,  however,  be  in- 
stalled until  after  tests  have  shown  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  track  between  the  proposed  point  of 


Trolley  Ccrs  Tracks- 


mm 


Track  Bond- 
UndenjrouncTcable 


Telegraph  Co;s 
DrainagcWire 

FIG.  12 — TRACK  BOND  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DRAINAGE  WIRE. 

ably  expensive,  and  if  there  is  no  railway  negative  attachment  for  the  bond  and  the  power  station  is 
feeder  available  as  a  terminus,  a  track  bond  may  be  not  high,  due  to  defective  bonding.  If  the  track 
used  as  shown.  resistance  should  become  high  at  any  time  the  track 


Telegraph  Cere  Drainage  Wires  —  % 
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FIG.  13 — CABLE  WITH  TWO  DRAINAGE  CONNECTIONS. 


Fig.  12  illustrates  a  case  in  which  it  is  assumed  bond  would  become  an  actual  source  of  danger  to 
that  the  potential  difference  between  the  positive    the  cable. 

section  of  the  cable  and  the  negative  bus  bar  of  the       Figs.  13  and  14  show  a  positive  section  extending 


POWER 
HOUSE 


/Telegraph  Co'S 
^J)r^n^Wire 


Trolley  Co*s  Tracks 


FIG.  I4 — DRAINAGE  WIRE  EXTENDED  ALONG  CABLE. 


power  station  is  small.  The  river  (whose  resistance 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  tracks)  offers  a 
parallel  path  to  the  power  station.  In  such  a  case 
it  might  be  advisable  to  install  a  short  track  bond 
in  conjunction  with  a  drainage  wire,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  and,  consequently,  the  cost  of  the 


along  a  cable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Such  a 
condition  usually  exists  when  a  power  station  feeds 
a  considerable  length  of  track  in  each  direction. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
two  drainage  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  or  extend 
one  drainage  wire  along  cable,  as  shown  in  Ftg\  14. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

[In  the  preparation  of  the  following  articles  on 
telegraphy  and  radio  telegraphy,  standard  works 
have  been  freely  drawn  on  for  the  substance.  The 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  department  are  made  up 
independently  of  the  books  consulted  and  are  pre- 
pared to  enable  the  student  to  review  his  work. 

The  books  from  which  the  material  is  taken  are : 
"American  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr., 
"Radio  Telegraphy,"  a  publication  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Western  Electric  News 
for  the  telephone  information.] 

Telephony. 

THE  HEAT  COIL. 

The  majority  of  telephone  wires  are  out  of 
doors  and  above  ground  and,  consequently,  are 
exposed  to  two  kinds  of  external  electrical  dis- 
turbances. Under  the  first  class  may  be  listed 
lightning  and  accidental  contact  with  high  voltage 
wires,  "while  the  second  class  includes  excessive 
electric  currents  which  may  flow  in  the  telephone 
wires  due  to  accidental  contact  with  no-volt  and 
220-volt  lighting  wires.  For  the  protection  of 
telephone  circuits  and  telephone  apparatus  against 
this  latter  class  of  foreign  currents,  it  is  usual  to 
employ  fuses  and  heat  coils  placed  in  the  tele- 
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phone  exchanges  and  at  the  subscriber  stations. 
Not  only  is  the  complicated  apparatus  in  the 
telephone  exchange  exposed  to  foreign  currents 
which  may  come  in,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  currents  which  are  generated  by  the  power 
plants  within  the  exchange  itself.  Heat  coils  are 
depended  upon  to  give  the  necessary  protection 
against  these  possible  internal  disturbances. 


In  case  a  lighting  wire  comes  in  contact  with  a 
telephone  wire,  the  amount  of  current  which  will 
leak  into  the  telephone  circuit  depends  upon  the 
voltage  of  the  lighting  circuit  and  on  the  quality 
of  contact  between  the  two  wires.  If  the  electri- 
cal resistance  at  the  contact  is  small  a  relatively 
large  current  will  flow  into  the  telephone  wire, 
thereby  heating  it  to  a  point  where  a  fire  may 
result.  When  this  condition  prevails  the  fuse 
will  blow,  thereby  opening  the  circuit  and  pre- 
venting a  further  flow  of  current.  Conditions  may 
be  such,  however,  that  the  amount  of  current 
leaking  is  not  sufficient  to  blow  the  fuse  or  to 
injure  the  telephone  apparatus  if  its  duration  of 
flow  is  short.  If  this  relatively  small  current  con- 
tinues to  flow  for  several  minutes,  however,  it 
may  generate  heat  enough  in  the  windings  of  the 
telephone  apparatus  to  char  the  insulation  and 
otherwise  cause  damage.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
heat  coil  to  prevent  this  happening. 

The  operation  of  a  heat  coil  depends  upon  the 
generation  of  heat  due  to  the  flow  of  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  resistance  element,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  heat  to  a  junction  soldered  with 
a  metal  having  a  low  melting  point.  This  low 
melting  solder  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  bismuth  and 
cadmium,  and  melts  at  approximately  165  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  two  heat  coils  placed  in  a 
standard  protector  mounting.  The  coil  on  the 
left  is  unoperated.  The  path  of  the  normal  tele- 
phone current  is  from  the  subscriber's  telephone 
wire  to  the  line  spring,  thence  into  the  copper 
tube,  through  the  heat-coil  winding  to  the  brass 
washer,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  exchange 
spring,  and  then  to  telephone  apparatus  in  the 
central  office.  When  an  excessive  current  flows 
in  a  telephone  line  the  winding  of  the  heat  coil 
becomes  hot,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  it,  and  melts  the  solder  holding  the  pin 
and  tube  in  their  proper  relation.  The  outside 
spring  marked  "Exchange"  then  pushes  the  heat- 
coil  shell  and  pin  forward,  and  the  thin  or 
"feather"  spring  on  the  line  spring  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  ground  plate,  as  is  shown  on  the 
right  of  the  picture.  The  dangerous  current  is 
thus  deflected  from  the  telephone  apparatus  to 
ground.  A  new  heat  coil  must  be  inserted  in  the 
springs  before  service  is  renewed. 

The  heat  coil  at  subscriber  stations  is  assembled 
in  a  fibre  tube  with  the  standard  subscriber  sta- 
tion fuse.  In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the  type 
just  described,  except  that  the  melting  of  the 
solder  breaks  the  electrical  circuit  instead  of  de- 
flecting current  to  ground.  In  the  pull-out  type 
of  heat  coil  the  pin  is  pulled  completely  from  the 
tube  when  the  solder  melts,  thus  breaking  the 
electrical  circuit.   

QUESTIONS  IN  TELEPHONY. 

How  many  kinds  of  electrical  disturbances  are 
aerial  telephone  wires  exposed  to?  Name  them. 

What  instruments  are  used  to  protect  telephone 
apparatus  against  foreign  currents? 

What  is  a  heat  coil,  and  upon  what  does  its  op- 
eration depend? 
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Radio  Telegraphy. 

The  earlier  types  of  closed  circuit  inductance 
were  wound  with  wire  or  tubing,  the  resistance  of 
which  to  direct  current  was  very  low.  Both  theory 
and  experiment  have  shown,  however,  that  the  re- 
sistance to  high  frequency  currents  may  be  com- 
paratively large.  The  explanation  is  that  these 
high  frequency  currents  tend  to  travel  almost  wholly 
on  the  surface  of  the  conductor  and  do  not  pene- 
trate to  any  considerable  distance  into  the  wire. 
Thus  a  thin  walled  tube  will  have  practically  the 
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same  resistance  to  high  frequency  currents  as  a 
solid  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  the  inside  of  the 
wire  carrying  no  current  at  all. 

This  tendency  of  the  current  to  flow  only  on  the 
outer  surface  is  sometimes  called  the  "skin  effect," 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  current  penetrates,  the 
thickness  of  the  skin.  The  higher  the  frequency 
the  more  marked  is  the  skin  effect  and  the  thinner 
is  the  skin;  in  other  words,  the  higher  the  fre- 
quency the  larger  will  be  the  resistance  of  the 
same  size  and  length  of  wire.  In  Fig.  1  is  given 
the  curve  showing  the  increase  in  resistance  for 
No.  o  copper  wire,  B.  &  S.  gauge  (about  325  mils 
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in  diameter),  as  the  frequency  changes  from  zero, 
or  a  steady  current,  up  to  1,000,000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond. Thus  at  500,000  cycles  it  is  seen  that  the 
resistance  has  been  increased  about  twenty-two 
times  the  direct  current  value.  The  scale  of  such 
a  curve  will  differ  with  the  different  sizes  of  wire, 
the  increase  being  greater  than  here  shown  for 
wires  larger  than  No.  o  and  less  for  smaller  sizes. 
In  Fig.  2  is  given  the  curve  showing  the  increase 
in  resistance  for  the  various  sizes  of  copper  wire 
in  the  B.  &  S.  gauge  at  a  frequency  of  500,000 
cycles  per  second.  Thus  a  wire  as  small  as  No.  35, 
B.  &  S.  has  very  nearly  the  same  resistance  at  this 
frequency  as  at  a  steady  current,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  thickness  of  the  skm  at  this  frequency  is  about 


equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wire.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  include  all  sizes  of  wire  at  all  frequencies,  it  is 
evident  that  a  lar^e  number  of  curves  or  an  exten- 
sive table  of  resistance  and  frequency  would  be 
necessary.  _^  

QUESTIONS  IN  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY. 

How  were  the  earlier  types  of  closed  circuit  in- 
ductance wound? 

Do  high  frequency  currents  penetrate  into  the 
conductors  carrying  them  ? 

When  current  flows  on  the  outer  surface  of  a 
conductor,  what  is  it  called  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  change  of  frequency  upon 
the  "skin  effect"? 


The  Western  Union  Multiplex.  (Continued) 
Fig.  3  (October  1  issue)  shows  the  distributor 
face  with  the  brushes.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
is  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  diagrams  which 
have  been  explained.  The  outside  ring,  1,  of  this 
distributor  is  the  receiving  ring,  only  alternate  seg- 
ments being  used  for  selecting  purposes.  The  inter- 
mediate segments  in  each  quadrant,  however,  are 
used  for  a  specific  signaling  purpose,  as  will  be 
described  later  under  the  Printer.  The  second  ring 
from  the  outside,  2,  is  the  correcting  ring,  and  cor- 
responds to  ring  of  Fig.  10  (November  16  issue). 
The  third  ring,  3,  is  the  sending  ring,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  sending  ring  at  station  Y,  Fig.  10. 
The  fourth  ring,  4,  is  called  the  local  ring,  and  per- 
forms a  very  important  function,  which  will  be  un- 
derstood from  what  follows.  Referring  back  to 
Fig.  9  (November  1  issue),  it  will  be  remembered 
that  while  the  brush  is  traveling  over  quadrants 
B,  C  and  D,  the  combination  of  the  levers  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5  should  be  changed  to  the  combination  of  the 
next  letter.  Likewise,  while  the  brush  travels  over 
quadrants  C,  D  and  A,  the  transmitting  apparatus 
connected  to  quadrant  B  should  change  its  combina- 
tion to  the  signal  of  the  next  letter,  and  so  on.  At 
station  X  the  printer  connected  to  the  quadrant  A1 
receives  a  letter  during  one-fourth  of  the  revolu- 
tion, while  the  brush  Ex  is  passing  over  the  seg- 
ments of  quadrant  A1 ;  but  while  the  brush  is  pass- 
ing over  the  remaining  quadrants  Bx,  C1  and  D1,  the 
printer  has  time  to  complete  its  printing  operation, 
move  the  paper,  and  clear  out,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  another  signal.  The  segments  in  this 
local  ring,  4,  are  used  to  perform  these  f unctions ; 
that  is,  certain  segments  are  used  to  change  the  sig- 
nal combinations  set  up  in  the  different  quadrants. 
Likewise  they  are  used  to  start  the  printing 
mechanism  after  selection  has  been  made,  so  that 
it  may  complete  the  printing  operation  in  time  to 
receive  the  signal  for  another  letter.  Each  brush 
holder  is  insulated  from  the  spidet",  and  the  indi- 
vidual brushes  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  strands 
of  small,  hard  copper  wires. 

The  motors  used  to  drive  the  distributors  are  of 
the  well-known  phonic  wheel  type,  and  are  driven 
by  impulses  from  an  electrically  driven  tuning  fork. 
This  assures  a  very  constant  rate  of  vibration,  since 
the  rate  of  a  tuning  fork  is  very  constant,  varying 
only  about  1/100  of  1  per  cent,  per  degree  Centi- 
grade, and  is  little  affected  by  changes  in  the  volt- 
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age  applied  to  the  driving  magnet.  The  mechanical 
corrector  which  is  mounted  between  the  distributor 
and  the  motor  is  the  mechanism  which  is  arranged 
to  mechanically  step  back  the  brushes  when  they 
have  advanced  too  far,  as  previously  explained. 
The  speed  of  the  motor  is  determined  by  the  rate 
of  vibration  of  the  fork.  Large  changes  in  the  rate 
of  vibration  of  the  fork  are  accomplished  by  adding 
weights  to  the  two  prongs,  a  set  of  weights  being 
provided  with  each  fork.  Small  changes  in  the 
speed  of  the  motor  (a  fraction  of  a  revolution  per 
minute)  are  obtained  by  turning  the  handle  at  the 
front  of  the  fork,  which,  by  means  of  gears  and  a 
screw,  moves  the  small  fork  forward  or  backward. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MULTIPLEX. 

Why  are  the  receiving  segments  made  shorter 
than  the  sending  segments? 

How  are  signals  sent  over  the  line  ? 

At  what  time  should  reversals  of  the  line  current 
take  place,  and  how  is  this  provided  for? 


Telegraphy. 

In  several  large  telegraph  offices  the  local  circuits 
are  now  operated  by  current  furnished  by  generators. 
In  some  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
sounders  have  been  wound  to  about  forty  ohms,  and 
the  machine  has  been  designed  to  have  a  very  low 
internal  resistance,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  sounders  are  connected  in  multi- 
ple, and  hence,  a  very  low,  joint  resistance  of  the 
combined  external  local  circuits  results.  This  will 
be  clear  upon  a  reference  to  Fig.  i,  in  which  L  B  is 


FIG.  I — CONNECTING  SOUNDERS  IN  MULTIPLE. 


the  local  generator  and  C  the  combined  local  cir- 
cuits with  the  sounders  S  in  multiple.  Assuming 
that  there  may  (be  800  sounders  in  a  large  office. 
This  at  four  ohms  each  would  give  a  range  in  the 
resistance  of  the  external  circuit  C  of,  for  four 
ohms,  when  all  but  one  of  the  sounders  are  open, 
to  five  thousandths  of  an  ohm  when  all  the  sounders 
are  closed.  With  the  sounders  wound  to  forty 
ohms,  the  lowest  external  resistance  would  be  five 
hundredths  of  an  ohm.  The  internal  resistance  of 
the  generator  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire  of  its 
armature  (or  the  joint  resistance  of  its  wires). 
^  Generators  are  also  used  quite  extensively  in  large 
cities  in  the  service  of  stock  and  news  quotation 
companies.  When  that  is  the  case,  they  are  arranged 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
regular  telegraph  service. 

Motor  generators  have  come  extensively  into  use 
in  telegraph  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 


current  for  the  charging  of  storage  batteries,  as 
well  as  for  the  operation  of  main  and  local  circuits 
direct. 


QUESTIONS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

What  is  the  resistance  of  sounders  in  large  offices 
worked  by  machine  current? 

How  are  such  sounders  connected — in  series  or 
multiple  ? 


Shop  Talk. 

BY  THE  OBSERVER. 

Certain  abuses  were  mentioned  relative  to  start- 
ing motors,  and  also  an  easy  way  to  avoid  them. 
Now,  an  electric  generator  requires  proper  attention, 
there  being  little  or  no  difference  between  the  con- 
struction of  a  motor  and  a  generator. 

On  the  machine  nameplate  you  will  find  a  brass 
plate  reading:  "Capacity  3  amperes."  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  the  safe  carrying 
capacity  of  that  machine  is  three  amperes,  and  any 
more  load  than  that  would  be  an  overload  and  detri- 
mental to  the  life  of  the  machine.  Oh,  you  will 
say,  all  good  machines  should  carry  25  or  50  per 
cent  overload.  When  in  doubt  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry,  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  necessary 
to  overload  a  machine,  watch  it  carefully,  both  as 
to  heat,  sparking  and  other  results.  If  there  is 
either  excessive  heating  or  sparking,  and  the  spark- 
ing cannot  be  reduced  by  rocking  the  brushes  to 
a  new  position,  you  had  better  arrange  to  reduce 
your  load  or  expect  a  burned-out  armature.  There 
is  not  much  chance  for  an  overloaded  main  line 
generator  in  a  telegraph  office,  for  the  simple  reason 
there  are  not  enough  circuits  to  so  load  it,  but  if 
for  any  reason  the  proper  resistance  lamps  or  fuses 
were  not  used,  one  circuit  alone  becoming  grounded 
or  crossed  would  so  overload  the  generator  that  it 
would  burn  out. 

Now,  the  local  machine  in  every  telegraph  office 
is  the  one  that  carries  the  larger  load,  and  condi- 
tions require  that  during  the  month  many  extra 
taps  must  be  made.  If  the  sounders  are  of  the 
four-ohm  kind  each  tap  will  require  250  milli- 
amperes,  or  one-fourth  of  an  ampere.  Therefore, 
for  every  four  additional  sounders  you  add  one 
ampere,  whereas  it  requires  about  twenty-two  main 
lines  to  call  for  one  ampere.  If  your  local  ma- 
chine sparks  badly,  although  the  commutator  is 
smooth  and  the  brush  is  fitted  correctly,  borrow  an 
ammeter  from  your  power  house  and  see  what  load 
you  are  taking,  and  if  you  are  taking  thirty  am- 
peres, whereas  your  machine  capacity  is  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight,  notify  your  division  office,  for  a 
stitch  in  time  will  keep  current  on  the  line. 

You  will  see  the  necessity  for  obeying  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  proper  size  of  fuses  and  lamps 
to  use,  and,  if  in  doubt,  ask  for  guidance. 

While  the  result  is  not  harmful  as  far  as  tlie  loss 
of  human  life  and  property  is  concerned,  still,  for 
proper  industrial  results,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
obey  the  rules  relative  to  motors  and  generators  as 
to  steam  boilers  and  steam  engines. 

(To  b€  continued) 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Schneider,  formerly  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco sales  organization  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's Buffalo  house,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  W.  Tabb, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  New  York  house. 


Diaphragm  Sounder. — This  instrument  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  efficiency  in  telegraph  apparatus. 
It  effects  savings  in  many  ways,  among  them  being 
the  elimination  of  local  batteries  and  the  time- 
honored  sounder,  and  it  has  no  moving  parts.  It 
is  a  very  durable  instrument  and,  once  it  is  installed, 
there  is  no  cost  to  maintain.  It  is  always  in  adjust- 
ment when  the  relay  is,  and  it  gives  satisfaction  in 
every  way.  The  United  States  Government  and  the 
principal  railways  are  using  the  diaphragm  sounder 
with  satisfactory  results.  For  particulars  address 
the  Railways  Labor-Saving  Device  Company,  1040 
Arlington  Ave.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Repeater  With  No  Local  Batteries. 

The  days  of  the  local  battery  seem  to  be  num- 
bered, judging  from  the  aim  of  inventors  to  find 
means  for  doing  away  with  the  battery  entirely. 
The  high  cost  of  battery  material  has  led  to  this, 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  success  has  attended 
the  effort. 

The  J-C  repeater  of  the  Jester-Cooper  Company, 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  successfully  met  the  problem 
in  its  repeater  system,  which  is  giving  satisfaction 
to  users.  This  repeater  is  operated  by  the  United 
States  War  Department  and  by  the  principal  rail- 
roads of  this  country.  Beside  requiring  no  local 
batteries,  it  is  simple  in  construction,  and  is  very 
easy  to  keep  in  adjustment.  These  are  three  im- 
portant advantages  for  any  telegraph  apparatus  to 
possess. 


New  York  Electrical  School. 

How  the  work  of  the  New  York  Electrical 
School  "takes  hold"  of  the  students  is  shown  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  them. 

He  says:  "I  found  that  after  studying  a  chapter 
of  a  book  I  was  then  compelled  to  go  into  the 
workshop  and  construct  the  apparatus  described. 
The  result  was  that  I  had  a  practical  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  work  and  I  never 
can  forget  the  thoroughness  of  such  instruction." 

This  explains  in  few  words  the  advantages  of 
the  method  of  instruction  practiced  by  this  worthy 
institution.  It  is  of  the  most  practical  kind.  Prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  combined  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  student  is  able  to  do  con- 
structive thinking  as  he  goes  along. 

The  headquarters  of  the  New  York  Electrical 
School  are  at  43  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New 
York.  Any  of  the  5,000  New  York  telegraphers 
who  are  starting  in  life,  who  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  of  this  school,  are  losing  a 
golden  opportunity  to  obtain  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  schools  of  this  kind  are  not  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  individual  pocketbooks. 


They  are  organized  to  do  good ;  they  do  good  and 
those  who  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  are  not  fully  equipped  to  fight  life's 
difficult  problems. 


OBITUARY, 

Erwin  Mould,  an  operator  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
died  in  that  city  November  28. 

Walter  Lockitt,  aged  fifty  years,  vice-president 
of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  died  in  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mrs.  Emmett  Howard,  wife  of  Emmett  How- 
ard, formerly  and  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
but  who  retired  from  active  telegraph  service 
twelve  years  ago,  died  in  that  city  December  1. 


Gold  and  Stock  Life  Insurance  Association. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Dealy,  secretary  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Life  Insurance  Association,  has  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  members  notifying  them  of  the  two  proposed 
amendments  to  the  by-laws,  effective  January 
1,  191S. 

Section  No.  7  is  amended  so  that  assessments 
shall  be  levied  when  necessary.  Heretofore  assess- 
ments could  be  levied  not  oftener  than  one  in  each 
quarter. 

Section  No.  11,  as  amended,  provides  for  a  total 
payment  to  all  beneficiaries  of  $500.  Heretofore 
some  beneficiaries  were  entitled  to  receive  $600. 


Books  for  Holiday  Gifts. 

As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  our  minds  are 
naturally  directed  to  the  subject  of  presents.  There 
is  nothing  more  appropriate  and  satisfactory  to  the 
recipient  than  a  useful  book,  and  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  people — especially  students — educational 
books  along  these  lines  are  most  acceptable. 

Among  the  useful  and  instructive  books  that  we 
recommend  for  presents  are : 

"Pocket  Edition  of  Diagrams  and  Complete  In- 
formation for  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Students," 
by  W.  H.  Jones ;  price  $2.00  per  copy. 

"Correspondence  School  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Telegraphy,"  by  J.  H.  Penman;  $2.00  per  copy. 

"American  Telegraph  Practice/'  by  Donald  Mc- 
Nicol ;  price  $4.00. 

"American  Telegraphy  and  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Telegraph/'  by  Wm.  Maver,  Jr. ;  price  $6.00. 

"Phillips'  Code/'  by  Walter  P.  Phillips;  price 
$1.00. 

These  are  all  standard  and  well-known  telegraph 
books,  and  will  make  excellent  presents.  They  are, 
however,  just  a  few  of  the  many  books  that  can 
be  had. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  sells  any  elec- 
trical book  published  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
orders.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  book  catalogues  to 
those  who  wish  to  purchase. 
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THE  RAILROAD, 

Cipher  Codes  for  Railroad  Business. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  December  1  issue 
to  the  use  of  cipher  codes  in  handling  railroad  busi- 
ness by  telegraph,  as  brought  out  at  the  special 
meeting  in  Chicago,  on  November  22,  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents.  It 
is  evident  that  the  use  of  some  code  system  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  railroads,  and  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  subject  at  this  time,  when  con- 
servation of  telegraph  service  is  of  great  importance. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the 
report  of  Committee  No.  7,  Railroad  Message  Traf- 
fic, presented  at  the  St.  Paul  convention  of  the 
Association  in  1916,  which  shows  to  what  extent 
coding  was  used  by  railroads  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made. 

Fifty-one  replies  were  received  in  answer  to  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  all  the  active  members  of 
the  Association  requesting  information  on  the  sub- 
ject Of  these,  thirty-seven  reported  the  use  of 
code,  twenty-seven  of  them  being  special  codes; 
nine  used  secret  codes;  eight,  American  Railway 
Association  Code;  three,  Dempsey  Code;  the  rest 
being  served  by  fifteen  other  codes.  On  twenty- 
two  roads  all  departments  used  code,  but  only 
seven  roads  used  code  in  communicating  with  other 
railroads  or  business  firms. 

Thirty-seven  roads  reported  in  favor  of  small 
codes,  three  for  large  codes,  two  for  large  codes  for 
commercial  business,  and  one  for  large  codes  for 
secrecy.   Eight  roads  did  not  favor  any  codes. 

Of  the  fifty-one  replies,  nineteen  roads  were  of 
the  opinion  that  more  time  is  lost  in  coding  and  de- 
coding than  is  gained  on  wires,  three  of  these  ex- 
cepting coded  phrases  used  many  times  each  day, 
and  day  after  day,  and  one  limiting  such  code  to 
fifty  phrases  and  sentences.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  other  roads  that  it  does  not  take  longer 
to  code  and  decode  than  to  write  out  in  full. 

Eighteen  roads  were  of  the  opinion  that  small 
codes  are  practical  and  effect  a  saving  in  money, 
two  of  these  limiting  such  benefit  to  large  roads  only. 

Different  roads  class  small  codes  as  containing 
from  twenty-five  to  five  hundred  words. 

One  road  found  that  where  telegrams  are  relayed 
once  or  oftener,  time  saved  on  the  wired  overbal- 
ances time  lost  in  coding  and  decoding,  but,  where 
sent  direct,  coding  does  not  pay,  and  thinks  condi- 
tions should  govern  use  of  codes. 

Opinion  expressed  by  three  roads  was  that  codes 
are  advisable  where  wires  are  overcrowded  arid 
use  of  code  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  facilities. 

One  railway's  experience  has  been  that  codes 
seem  to  make  but  little  difference  in  telegraph  work 
with  clear  and  legible  copies,  while  poorly  written 
code  words  are  an  abomination,  causing  delays  and 
errors. 

Eight  roads  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  codes 
reduce  the  speed  of  service  and  cause  more  or  less 
errors. 

It  was  the  experience  of  one  road  that  codes 
cause  delay  to  important  telegrams,  on  account  of 


persons  handling  them  being  unaware  of  their  im- 
portance. 

It  has  also  been  the  experience  that  codes  are 
not  used  when  they  should  be,  and,  when  used,  art 
often  improperly  used. 

Fourteen  roads  found  codes  practical  for  pur- 
pose of  privacy  or  secrecy,  and  some  believed  that 
secrecy  was  the  only  excuse  for  coding. 


Conservation  on  Railroad  Telegraph  Wires. 

In  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  conservation  of  telegraphing  and 
telephoning  on  railroad  wires,  presented  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents,  held  in  Chicago,  November 
22,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  says :  "The  censoring 
that  has  been  tried,  here  and  there,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  worked  temporary  improvement, 
but  no  manager  seems  to  have  accomplished  any 
sweeping  or  radical  reform,  or,  if  any  has-been 
accomplished,  it  is  now  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of 
war  conditions.  We  speak  specially  of  the  man- 
ager, for  it  seems  quite  plain  that,  to  cut  down  the 
volume  of  telegraphing  with  appreciable  and  last- 
ing effect,  each  general  manager  has  got  to  stand, 
personally,  very  close  to  the  man  who  actually  Uses 
the  knife  or  the  blue  pencil." 


Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  on  Railroads. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi- 
neers held  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Millener,  research  engineer,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Neb.,  read  a  paper  on 
"Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  Between  Mov- 
able Bodies  on  and  Over  Land"  in  which  he  gave 
a  r6sum6  of  the  research  work  undertaken  by  him 
for  the  Union  Pacific  road  during  the  period  of 
1906  to  1916,  inclusive.  The  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ments was  to  find  a  method  of  signaling  the  cab  of 
a  locomotive  or  communicating  with  a  train  with- 
out interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  right  of 
way  or  placing  any  obstruction  on  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  experiment  an  electric  storage-battery 
truck  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing 
Company  and  equipped  with  an  antenna  was 
utilized.  The  first  great  difficulty  experienced 
was  the  securing  of  a  good  ground  connection. 

In  the  early  experiments  the  coherer  was  used 
but  the  telephone  and  detector  were  afterward 
substituted.  In  planning  for  radio  telegraph  sta- 
tions, elevations  must  'be  taken  into  consideration, 
also  static  electricity. 

The  6cHcycle  closed-core  transformer,  the  rotary 
spark  gap  and  the  tinfoil  condenser  transmitter, 
then  used  by  the  Telefunken  Company,  was  the 
system  employed  in  the  experiments.  It  was 
proved  that  it  "was  possible  to  hear  the  high- 
pitched  note  of  the  stations  above  the  strays. 

Dr.  Millener  gave  a  detailed  account,  aided 
with  illustrations,  of  the  construction  of  the 
antennas. 

In  railroad  work,  he  said,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  the  antennas  close  and  compact. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flat  top  antenna  is  the 
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best  and  most  practical  for  everyday  use,  either 
for  railroads,  or  in  the  field. 

It  was  found  that  placing  the  masts  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  tracks  was  of  great  assist- 
ance in  working  East  or  West  and  in  transmitting 
over  the  mountains,  the  rails  seeming  to  assist 
transmission. 

For  short  wave  lengths  the  spark  method  was 
found  to  carry  farthest  with  the  least  amount  of 
energy,  and  for  long  wave  lengths  the  arc  method. 

In  the  latest  type  of  radiophone  the  positive 
electrodes  are  made  of  copper  and  the  negative 
electrodes  usually  of  carbon. 

Radiophone  generators  of  the  arc  type  worked 
very  satisfactorily  over  considerable  distances, 
but  they  required  the  attention  of  a  skilled  op- 
erator. 

The  radio  laboratory  car  was  made  over  from 
a  diner.  The  antenna  contained  twenty-one  wires. 
A  "Komet"  mast  (made  in  Germany)  was  pro- 
vided at  one  end  of  the  car  in  case  it  was  desired 
to  use  the  car  as  a  telegraph  office  to  transmit 
over  greater  distances  than  was  possible  with  the 
antenna  on  the  car.  This  mast  is  of  the  sectional 
type  and  is  elevated  by  means  of  a  crank  and 
shaft.  When  telescoped  it  occupies  a  space  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high.  When 
extended  its  height  is  eighty-two  feet. 

In  receiving  signals  fair  success  is  had  at  the 
present  time,  using  a  powerful  amplifying  relay, 
which  is  really  a  powerful  telephone  transmitter 
with  associated  circuits  of  special  design. 

Dr.  Millener's  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
A.  N.  Goldsmith,  D.  Sarnoff  and  J.  L.  Hogan, 
Jr.  Mr.  Sarnoff  summarized  the  experience  of 
railroad  wireless  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 


Railroad  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Men  for 
Service  in  France. 

Two  battalions  are  now  being  organized  in  Chi- 
cago for  service  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
departments  of  the  railroads  now  being  operated 
by  American  railway  regiments  in  France.  The 
recruiting  is  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  Colonel  Leonard  B.  Wildman,  of  the  signal 
corps  of  the  regular  army.  Each  battalion  will  have 
the  following  organization:  (1)  One  major  (super- 
intendent of  telegraph)  ;  first  lieutenant,  adjutant 
(assistant  superintendent  and  chairman  of  dis- 
cipline board)  ;  first  sergeant,  acting  sergeant  major 
(chief  clerk  of  office)  ;  three  privates,  attached  to 
headquarters  as  orderlies  and  drivers  (junior  clerks 
and  messengers).  (2)  Supply  detachment— one 
first  lieutenant,  supply  officer  (electrical  engineer 
in  charge  of  supplies)  ;  one  sergeant,  battalion  sup- 
ply sergeant  (supplies  accountant)  ;  four  privates, 
first  class,  clerks  and  drivers.  (3)  Two  telegraph 
companies,  each  of  which  will  be  organized  as  fol- 
lows: One  captain  (division  operator);  two  first 
lieutenants  (assistant  division  operators) ;  two 
master  signal  electricians  (one  wire  chief  and  one 
supervisor  of  signals)  ;  seven  sergeants,  first  class 
(four  train  dispatchers,  one  foreman  telegraph  and 
telephone  linemen  and  maintainers,  one  foreman  of 
signals,  one  instructor  and  examiner  of  train  rules)  ; 


eleven  sergeants  (seven  in  charge  of  more  important 
towers  and  offices ;  two  assistant  foremen  telegraph 
and  telephone  linemen  and  maintainers ;  two  assis- 
tant foremen  of  signals)  ;  seventeen  corporals  (nine 
towermen  and  operators,  three  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone maintainers,  five  signal  maintainers)  ;  two 
cooks;  one  horseshoer  (mechanic);  forty-eight 
privates,  first  class  (thirty-three  telegraphers,  six 
telegraph  linemen  and  maintainers,  eight  signal 
maintainers,  one  barber) ;  twelve  privates  (five 
telegraphers,  four  telegraph  linemen  and  maintain- 
ers, three  signal  maintainers). 

The  two  battalions  now  being  organized  in  Chi- 
cago are  headed  by  Major  Frank  W.  Sherwood,  for 
nineteen  years  in  military  service,  and  at  one  time 
a  manager  and  wire  chief  of  a  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office,  and  by  Major  P.  Kirk  Pierce, 
of  the  Pere  Marquette,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 
Railway  Age  Gazette. 


MUNICIPAL  ELECTRICIANS 

Wires  Under  Ground  in  Toledo. — The  police 
and  fire  alarm  wires  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  being 
placed  under  ground.  Mr.  J.  Tyler  Green  is  super- 
intendent of  the  telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Gaskill,  superintendent  fire 
alarm,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  past  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians, 
was  recently  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  military  service.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  convention  of  the  association  last 
September  on  account  of  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice, but  was  officially  comjrfimented  for  his 
patriotism.  He  was  one  of  the  association's  most 
active  and  progressive  workers. 


New  Book  on  Radio  Communication. 

"Radio  Communication,  Theory  and  Methods/'  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  John  Mills,  of  the  research 
department  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  re- 
cently brought  out  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  author  during  the  summer  of  1917  to 
a  company  of  the  United  States  Reserve  Signal 
Corps  troops,  and  while  on  the  surface  it  appears 
highly  mathematical  in  character,  the  author,  in  a 
note  for  the  "non-mathematical  reader,"  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  terminology  and  characters  used 
in  order  to  make  the  book  more  acceptable  to  any- 
one not  "up"  in  the  higher  mathematics. 

There  are  eight  chapters  in  the  book  on  these 
subjects:  I — Alternating  Currents ;  II — The  Tele- 
phone Receiver;  III — The  Vacuum  Tube;  IV — 
Detection  of  High  Frequency  Currents;  V — Pro- 
duction of  Damped  Sinusoidal  Currents ;  VI — Pro- 
duction of  Undamped  High  Frequency  Currents: 
VII— Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony;  VIII— 
Practical  Appliances  and  'Methods  of  Radio  Teleg- 
raphy. 

An  appendix  deals  with  transmission  over  wire 
circuits,  and  this  is  followed  by  graded  exercises. 

The  book  contains  205  pages  and  122  illustrations. 
Price  $1.75  net.  Fo|r  sale  by  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher.  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Introduction  of  the  Composite  System  of 
Simultaneous  Telephony  and  Telegraphy. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Van  Rysselberghe  system  of  simultaneous  teleph- 
ony and  telegraphy  was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Pickernell,  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York,  and  read  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Lockwood,  general  patent  attorney  for  the 
same  company,  before  the  convention  of  the  Tele- 
phone Pioneers  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  year.  The 
address  is  published  in  full  in  the  printed  proceed- 
ings of  that  meeting,  and  from  it  we  abstract  the 
following: 

In  the  winter  of  1890  Mr.  D.  H.  Bates  (former 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
Company)  submitted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hall,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Van  Rysselberghe  system  of  simul- 
taneous telephony  and  telegraphy.  This  system  had 
previously  been  operated  experimentally  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  on  various 
lines  and  on  the  heavy  copper  circuits  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Bates  offered  one  set  of  apparatus  for 
experimental  use. 

Mr.  Hall  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  Lockwood,  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Pickernell, 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, to  investigate  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
features  of  the  apparatus. 

The  committee  met  and  the  apparatus  was  sub- 
mitted by  M!r.  E.  A.  Leslie,  representing  Mr.  Bates. 
This  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  two  boxes  and  con- 
tained the  usual  condensers  of  about  two  micro- 
farads each  and  retardation  coils  of  about  500  ohms 
each.  The  equipment  was  such  as  would  equip 
one  metallic  circuit,  and,  by  its  means,  a  metallic 
circuit  between  New  York  and  Boston,  for  example, 
would  provide  one  talking  circuit  and  two  Morse 
lines.  Up  to  this  time  the  leased  wires  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  had 
made  use  of  single  wires,  and  these  wires  were  of 
no  use  for  telephonic  transmission. 

The  committee  set  the  apparatus  up  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Pickernell  and  put  it  in  operation.  Barring 
slight  disturbance  to  the  telephone,  certain  sluggish- 
ness in  the  telegraph  circuit,  and  interference  with 
the  telephone  clearing-out  signals,  the  service  was 
satisfactory  and  gave  promise,  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
of  being  capable  of  commercial  development.  The 
committee  decided  to  turn  the  apparatus  over  to 
Mr.  Pickernell  for  demonstrations  under  commer- 
cial conditions. 

Mr.  Pickernell  took  over  the  apparatus  and  imme- 
diately made  arrangements  to  instal  it  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  For  the  period  from  March  14 
to  April  28,  1890,  service  was  given  by  means  of 
this  Van  Rysselberghe  apparatus  to  several  regular 
leased  wire  subscribers,  and  the  usual  telephone 
subscribers  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  results  were  satisfactory  and  gave  promise 
of  great  development.  The  only  serious  difficulty 
was  that  the  clearing-out  drops  on  the  telephone 


circuit  were  inoperative,  and  operators  had  to  super- 
vise the  connection  by  "listening  in." 

The  matter  hung  fire  until  April,  1891,  when  Mr. 
Hall  instructed  Mr.  Pickernell  to  call  on  Mr. 
Chauncey  Smith,  general  counsel  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company  in  Boston,  and  explain  to 
him  exactly  what  circuits  were  to  be  used  in  operat- 
ing the  Van  Rysselberghe  system  of  simultaneous 
telephony  and  telegraphy.  Mr.  Smith  examined  the 
drawings  and  discussed  the  problems  involved,  and 
finally  stated  that  he  understood  the  case  thor- 
oughly, and  to  say  to  Mr.  Hall  that  the  system 
described  could  be  used,  and  that  he  would  imme- 
diately so  advise  Mr.  J.  E.  Hudson,  president  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  interview  to  Mr. 
Pickernell,  and,  upon  leaving  the  office,  he  called 
on  Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis,  manager  of  the  Boston  office 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Lewis  informed  him  that  the  main  line 
between  Boston  and  New  York  had  been  wrecked 
by  a  sleet  storm  the  night  before  (April  3,  1891), 
and  that  it  could  not  be  repaired,  in  his  opinion,  in 
less  than  thirty  days,  and  that  he  feared  that  the 
twenty  leased  wires,  or  most  of  them,  would  be  lost 
before  the  service  could  be  restored. 

At  that  time  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  had  two  lines  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  the  main  line  carrying  forty  through 
wires,  and  the  shore  line,  newly  constructed,  twenty 
through  wires.  The  shore  line  was  intact.  Mr. 
Pickernell  called  up  Mr.  E.  J.  Hall,  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hall  that,  the  next  day  being 
Saturday,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  shore  line 
could  be  Van  Rysselberghed  and  the  leased  wire 
service  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  reestablished  by  Monday  morning.  He 
repeated  the  verbal  report  of  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  use  the 
system,  and  Mr.  Hall  was  much  interested.  He  said : 
"Mr.  Pickernell,  call  at  Mr.  Hudson's  office  the  first 
thing  tomorrow  morning  and  get  instructions." 

Mr.  Pickernell  called  on  Mr.  Hudson  on  Satur- 
day morning  £nd  told  him  the  whole  situation.  Mr. 
Hudson  called  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith  by  telephone 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  he  said :  "Pickernell,  I 
hope  you  can  do  it,  and  what  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?" 
The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  have  the  elevator 
run  all  night.  M<r.  Pickernell  went  to  the  office 
and  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Williams,  his 
assistant  in  New  York.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  which  now  confronted  him  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  nobody  in  the  New  York  office  was 
familiar  with  the  Van  Rysselberghe  system,  as  all 
discussion  had  taken  place  in  the  committee.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  drawing  and  trans- 
mit it  to  Mr.  Williams  by  telephone.  This  was 
done,  and  the  apparatus  arranged  for. 

We  made  use  of  600-ohm  retardation  coils  used 
in  the  "busy  test"  circuit  of  the  rebuilt  Cortlandt 
Street  (New  York)  switchboard,  which  were  in 
stock.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the  modern 
condenser,  and  the  Western  Electric  Company  was 
out  of  stock,  condensers  in  those  days  being  used 
mostly  by  the  telegraph  companies. 

Mr.  Pickernell  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Mr. 
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William  Marshall,  a  condenser  manufacturer  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Marshall  had  a  large  shipment  of 
condensers  he  was  making  on  a  rush  order  for  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  but  he  agreed  to  let  us  have  them  for 
this  emergency  use.  Accordingly,  the  apparatus 
was  assembled,  and  the  equipment  for  Boston  left 
on  the  three  o'clock  train  for  Boston,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Betts,  chief  clerk  to  Mr.  Pickernell,  taking  it  as 
extra  baggage.  That  night  and  Sunday  the  apparatus 
was  installed  at  both  ends  and  ready  for  operation 
Monday  morning.  On  Monday  morning  we  started 
nineteen  leased  wires  by  the  Van  Rysselberghe 
system  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  situ- 
ation was  saved.  Since  that  time  the  system,  vastly 
improved,  has  been  in  continued  use  and  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  company.  As  it  became 
standardized,  it  became  desirable  to  get  a  better 
name,  and  accordingly  Mr.  T.  D.  Lockwood  was 
asked  to  name  it.  He  selected  what  has  seemed  to 
most  of  us  the  appropriate  name  "Composite/'  and 
in  this  way  it  has  become  the  designation  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  Long  Lines  Department 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 


Efficiency  Engineering  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

(Continued  from  page  541,  December  1) 

A  customer  recently  wrote  us  that  for  over 
twenty-five  years  he  had  been  dealing  with  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Age,  forwarding  many 
orders  for  electrical  books  and  subscriptions  each 
month,  and  during  all  that  long  period  his  orders 
had  been  filled  promptly  and  satisfaction  always 
resulted.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  business 
transactions  should  be  effected  for  so  many  years 
without  a  dispute  of  any  kind  arising. 

Our  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  efficiency.  Our  friend  could  have  gone  farther 
and  stated  that  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  the 
paper's  existence  we  have  never  had  a  dispute  with 
anyone  growing  out  of  business  transactions  with 
this  publication.  We  have  always  conducted  the 
paper  on  business  efficiency,  and  that  is  the  only 
explanation  that  can  be  made  or  that  need  be  made. 
We  realize  that  when  a  customer  orders  a  book  or 
a  subscription  he  wishes  his  order  to  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention.  He  wishes  the  book  he  orders 
and  he  wants  it  promptly.  He  gets  it.  This  publi- 
cation has  been  issued  on  schedule  time  since  its 
establishment,  which  is  efficiency  in  another  form. 
The  object  in  the  conduct  of  any  business,  whether 
large  or  small,  should  be  at  all  times  to  do  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 

All  businesses  should  be  conducted  on  scientific 
principles.  In  these  days,  when  the  demands  of 
the  war  are  great,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study 
how  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor  with 
fewer  hands.  First  of  all,  the  demands  of  the  war 
must  be  met.  At  the  same  time  the  government 
and  the  community  at  large  look  to  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone  and  the  railroads  for  an  efficient  ser- 
vice. It  is  often  a  perplexing  problem  how  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  government  and  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  public  without  friction,  confusion  or 
delay.    There  is  always  a  way  to  satisfy  every 


demand  that  is  reasonable,  and  those  in  charge  of 
these  important  agencies  must  evolve  a  simple 
method  of  procedure.  Simplification  of  methods  is 
one  of  the  means  used  in  these  days  to  effect  sav- 
ings in  details  and  labor.  Every  manager  and  every 
chief  operator  of  every  telegraph  office  should  study 
the  problems  that  confront  him  with  the  object  of 
solving  them  with  less  labor  than  it  formerly 
required. 

We  are  told  that  men,  or  lack  of  men,  is  the  big- 
gest problem  that  confronts  this  nation  today. 
Where  to  let  men  go  and  where  to  keep  them  is 
a  part  of  a  programme  that  confronts  everyone.  A 
chief  operator  one  day  congratulated  himself  that 
his  force  was  in  excellent  working  condition,  all 
pulling  together  in  the  interests  of  the  company. 
A  week  later  over  thirty  vacancies  had  to  be  filled. 
Stop  and  think  a  minute  what  this  means !  Every 
one  of  the  thirty  people  required  must  be  expert  in 
his  own  line,  and  skilled  help  to  fill  the  vacancies  had 
to  be  found.  The  official  could  not  go  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  and  say  that  he  could 
not  find  the  necessary  help.  To  do  so  would  be 
an  admission  of  his  shortcomings,  and  a  change 
would  result.  He  had  to  rearrange  and  readjust 
his  force  to  meet  the  situation  that  confronted  him. 

Did  he  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily  to  the 
company  and  the  public?  If  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
sourcefulness his  troubles  were  lessened  in  the  first 
place  by  a  determination  to  win  out.  He  had  always 
taken  the  precaution  to  train  understudies  to  fill 
the  various  positions.  The  result  of  this  careful 
training  manifested  itself  favorably  when  thirty-odd 
vacancies  had  to  be  filled.  Business  could  not  be 
stopped  while  people  were  being  trained.  In  this 
emergency  the  force  was  readjusted ;  ten  to  fifteen 
night  men  were  brought  on  days  to  help  out  and 
a  similar  number  of  the  day  force  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  night  to  aid,  with  the  astonishing  result  that, 
in  an  office  where  the  total  number  of  employes  was 
less  than  one  hundred,  the  gap  occasioned  by  the 
unusual  number  of  vacancies  was  bridged  over  suc- 
cessfully for  fully  three  weeks. 

This  is  a  concrete  case,  and  it  proves  that  the 
skillful  management  of  those  in  charge  is  all  that 
is  required  to  overcome  the  trials  and  tribulations 
that  have  occurred  and  will  occur  probably  many 
times  in  all  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. 

(To  be  continued) 


Mr.  T.  Ahearn,  president  of  the  Ottawa  Electric 
Company,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Canada,  in  remitting  to  cover  his 
subscription  for  another  year,  writes :  "I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  the  Age.  I  trust  you  may  be  long 
spared  to  preside  over  its  destinies.  I  enjoy  read- 
ing about  the  telegraph  and  telegraphers,  and  find 
occasionally  something  about  an  old-timer  whom 
I  knew  when  I  worked  as  an  operator  at  145  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and,  four  years  later,  in  the  then 
wonderful  building,  old  195  Broadway." 


A  Reminder. — I  must  subscribe  for  Telgraph 
and  Telephone  Age  today. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  TELEPHONE  TRAIN-DISPATCHING  AND 
PRINTING  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS  ON  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA,  CORRECTED  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1917. 


NAME  OF  RAILROAD 


Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fc... 

Atlantic  Coast  Line   

Baltimore  &  Ohio    

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  

Boston  &  Maine2  

Canadian  Pacific3  , 


Name  of 
Superintendent 
of  telegraph 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  

Chicago  Great  Western  

Central  Vermont   

Central  of  Georgia  

Chi..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  &  Omaha.... 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany, Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail 
way  Company  of  Indiana,  Chesa 
peake  &  Ohio  Northern  Railway 
Company   

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois*  

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and 
N.  Y.  &  Long  Branch  Railroad. . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  

Chi.,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  Northern.. 

Colorado  &  Southern  

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

Erie  

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System.. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  

Great  Northern*  

Gulf  Coast  Lines  

111.  Central,  North  of  Ohio  River 
111.  Central,  South  of  Ohio  River.. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt*  

Kansas  City  Southern  

Lake  Erie  &  Western  

Long  Island  

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  

Lehigh  Valley   

Louisville  &  Nashville  

Maine  Central*   

Michigan  Central   

Missouri  Pacific5  

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  

Minne.,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Minne.,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

(Chicago  Division) 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Norfolk  Southern*   

Norfolk  &  Western*  

Northern  Pacific,   


H.  C.  Chace.... 

W.  P.  Cline  

C.  Selden  

F.  W.  Smith.... 
C.  C.  Bedloe... 
J.  McMillan 

(Manager  Telegraphs) 

Wm.  Bennett  . 
V.  T.  Kissinger. . 

G.  O.  Perkins.... 
M.  Magiff  .... 
G.  L.  Candler. 
G.  Boyce  


N.  Y.  Cen.  R.  R.,  East  of  Buffalo. . 

N.  Y.  Cen.  R.  R..  West  of  Buffalo. . 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. . . 

Oregon  Short  Line*  

Ore.,  Wash.  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co. 

Penna.,  East  of  Pittsburgh  &  Erie4. 

Penna.,  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh. 

Peoria  &  Eastern*  

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie1  


C.  W.  Bradley.. 

G.  D.  Hood  

C.  McCormack. . 

F.  G.  Sherman. . 

E.  A.  Patterson. 

F.  H.  Van  Etten 

C.  S.  Rhoads. . . 
J.  L.  Henritzy. . 
J.  M.  Walker... 
C.  A.  Parker  

L.  B.  Foley  


E.  P.  Griffith.... 

H.  Hulatt   

H.  Hulatt  

T.  C.  Rankine. . . 
J.  W.  Wood  

F.  T.  Wilbur..., 

B.  Weeks  

W.  L.  Connelly.. 

R.  L.  Logan  

R.  F.  Finley  

L.  S.  Wells  

C.  J.  Steinel  

J.  F.  Caskey  

R.  R.  Hobbs.... 


J.  J.  Ross  

E.  A.  Chenery. 
W.  H.  Hall.... 
H.  A.  Tuttle... 


P.  W.  Drew. 
N.  E.  Smith. 

G.  W.  Jett.. 
M.  H.  Clapp. 


A.  B.  Taylor. 


R.  F.  Finley. . 

W.  L.  Blair.. 
M.  H.  Brown. 
E.  A.  Klippel. 

J.  C.  Johnson. 

G.  A.  Cellar.. 
C.  S.  Rhoads. 
L.  A.  Lee  


Telephone 


Total 
mileage 


11,395 
4,916 
4,878 
206 
2,302 

14,184 

8,360 
9,364 
1,496 
526 
1,915 
1,753 


2,371 
8,330 
1,282 

676 
10,210 
365 

2,508 
1,065 
2,002 
254 

981 

2,227 
4,779 
3,H5 
8,077 
085 
6,050 

45 
1,292 
871 
397 
i,H5 
1,443 
5.O70 
1,362 
1,761 
7,295 
3,788 
4,228 


2,000 
907 
2,036 
6,534 

2.867 

2,064 

5" 
2,148 
2,052 

5,378 

4,983 
337 
225 


Total  mileage 
operated  by 
telephone 


6,891 
1,135 

1,979 
206 

337 
6,121 

2,294 
3,853 
665' 
362 
660 


1,727 
2.218 
218 

181 
3,948 
171 

1,959 
o 

834 
214 

981 

1,260 
2,169 
2,946 
5,097 
372 

3,057 

45 
o 
570 
377 
o 

1,265 
3.221 
o 

1,472 
2,082 

1,759 
582 

462 
583 
751 
1,777 
2,836 

2,740 

2,064 

5ii 
263 
819 

5,228 

1,828 

337 
225 


Telegraph 


Total  mileage 
operated  by 
telegraph 


4.504 
2,989 
2,899 
0 

1,965 
7,710 

5,498 
5,4H 
831 
163 

1,255 

1,753 


289 
5,541 
1,064 

501 
6,262 
194 

548 
1,065 
1,500 

254 


067 
2,610 
169 

2,979 
632 

2,993 
o 

1,292 
o 

19 
1,115 
178 

1,397 
1,362 
62 
5,213 
2,029 
3,646 

560 
1,500 
146 

3,6$ 
126 

None 
o 

1,896 
1,232 

150 
3.086 


Do  you  use  a 
printing  tele- 
graph system  ? 
If  so,  which 
one? 


No 
No 
No 
No 

Morkrum 

No 
Morkrum 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
American 
Telegraph 
Typewriter 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
Morkrum 
No 


No 
No 


No 
American 

and 
Morkrum 

Morkrum 

No 


See 
Footnote 
Morkrum 


How  many 
miles  of  print- 
ing telegraph 
circuits  have 
you  in 

operation  ? 


None 
None 
None 
None 

7,154 

None 
659 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

150 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
38i 
None 

None 
None 


None 
570 

"3 
None 

585 
1,129 
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NAME  OF  RAILROAD 

Name  of 
Superintendent 
of  telegraph 

Total 
mileage 

Telephone 

Total  mileage 
operated  by 
telephone 

Telegraph 

Total  mileage 
operated  by 
telegraph 

Do  you  use  a 
printing  tele- 
graph system  ? 
If  so,  which 
one? 

How  many 
miles  of  print 
ing  telegraph 
circuits  have 
you  in 
operation? 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac and  Washington  Southern. 
Southern  Pacific  (Pacific  System). 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Co. . . . 
Southern  Ry.  System,  Lines  East. 
Southern  Ry.  System,  Lines  West. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco1  

St.  Louis  &  South  Western  

Xemiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 

Terminal  R.  R.  Assn.  of  St.  Louis. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central8  

Union  Pacific   

Wabash   

Zanesville  &  Western*  

G.  W.  Trout.... 
C.  L.  Lathrop. . . 
L.  D.  Shearer. . . . 

T.  R.  Gooch  

E.  L.  King  

W.  F.  Williams.. 

J.  A.  Jones  

W.  S.  Melton.... 

H.  D.  Teed  

W.  J.  Williams.. 

W.  T.  Kelly 

F.  Tremble  

F.  E.  Bentley.... 
B.  J.  Schwendt.. 
P.  F.  Frenzer. . . 
J.  P.  Church, 

B.  J.  Schwendt. . 

2,249 
180 
2,325 

119 
7,104 
3,46l 
4,465 
3,900 
4,728 
1,753 

330 
1,952 
14 

399 
3.622 

2,515 
85 

916 
86 
55 

119 
1,606 
2,009 

421 

630 
1,765 

425 

285 
524 
0 

399 

722  \ 
830 
0 

'.334 
94 
2,270 

0 

5,870 
1,452 
4,044 
2,270 
2,827 
1,328 

43 
1,328 

14 
0 

2,900 
1,695 

85 

No 
No 
No 

No 
Morkrum 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 

Morkrum 

No 

None 
None 
None 

None 
1,266 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 

492 
None 

2T3.976 

94,625 

"5,223 

12,409 

figures  of  1916.  3Figures  of  1915.  sFigures  of  1914. 

*The  Pennsylvania  .Railroad  Company  now  has  two  installations  in  operation  and  has  arranged  for  several  other  circuits  which  will 
be  placed  in  service  in  the  near  future.  The  Wright  printer  is  now  operated  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  350  miles; 
and  the  Morkrum  printer  from  Philadelphia  to  Altoona,  a  distance  of  235  miles. 

•The  figures  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  include  334  miles  of  jointly  operated  track  owned  by  other  companies,  28  miles  of  which  are  dis- 
patched by  telegraph  and  306  miles  by  telephone. 

•Printers  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  been  installed  since  the  report  of  1915. 


Anniversary  Congratulations. 

Congratulations  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
this  paper's  existence  continue  to  reach  us  from 
all  sections  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  proprietors  to  know  that  the  paper  and  the 
efforts  of  the  publisher  during  so  many  years  are 
appreciated.  The  expressions  of  good  will  and  en- 
couragement are  a  great  stimulus  and  will  be  a 
large  influence  in  the  effort  to  further  improve  the 
paper  during  the  years  to  come. 

We  give  below  the  names  of  many  of  our  friends 
from  whom  congratulations  have  recently  been 
received : 

W.  T.  Plummer,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  L.  Tinker, 
agent,  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York,  and  son  of  the  late  Chas.  A.  Tinker; 
John  F.  Cleverdon,  of  the  electrical  engineer's 
office,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York ; 
Allan  Woodle,  district  commercial  superintendent, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  J.  Maguire,  manager,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company's  office,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  B.  E.  Sunny,  president  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  Chicago;  P.  Zachares,  manager,  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  A.  J. 
Coppin,  Western  Union  Telegraph  cable  office,  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  Canada;  C.  E.  Beach,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Bannerman,  as- 
sistant superintendent,  Halifax,  N.  S*,  Canada; 
John  A.  Mclntyre,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C.  J.  Hoyt, 
manager.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada;  S.  D.  Barger, 
Alhambra,  Cal. ;  W.  Harry  McKeldin,  chief  op- 
erator, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Wash- ' 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Frank  N.  Dowler,  general  eastern 


agent,  Colorado  Midland  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York;  C.  F.  Annett,  manager, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Richmond, 
Cal.;  D.  McNicol,  assistant  electrical  engineer, 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York ;  L.  D. 
Firman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  D.  Butler,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  retired;  C.  H.  Ash- 
burn,  superintendent,  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  E.  Heady,  an  old-time 
telegrapher,  now  an  official  stenographer,  New  York ; 
C.  A.  Richardson,  superintendent,  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  W.  C  Hirchert, 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  Minor  M.  Davis,  electrical  engi- 
neer, Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York; 
Ashbel  Green,  a  former  old-time  telegrapher,  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  identified  with  the  Stock 
Exchange,  New  York;  A.  E.  Stewart,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  G; 
J.  L.  Edwards,  identified  with  the  Western  Union 
service  in  New  York  since  the  early  fifties,  now- 
living  in  retirement  at  Collingswood,  N.  J. ;  G.  W. 
E.  Atkins,  vice-president,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York ;  Frank  Kitton,  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Yorke's  office,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  S.  M.  English,  general  manager. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.; 
C.  E.  Bagley,  superintendent.  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Geo.  Heldorfer, 
Burlington,  Iowa;  G.  E.  Paine,  formerly  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
at  Atlanta,  now  in  the  insurance  business  at  Macon. 
Ga. ;  Mr.  Gardner  Irving,  general  superintendent. 
Commercial  News  Department,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  New  York. 
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The  New  Censorship  Board. 

Members  of  the  new  censorship  board  author- 
ized by  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  act  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Its 
duties  have  to  do  with  the  censorship  of  wireless 
as  well  as  other  means  of  communication.  The 
members  are  Robert  L.  Maddox,  superintendent 
of  foreign  mails,  and  Edgard  Sisson,  head  of  the 
vise  division  of  the  information  committee.  Major 
General  Mclntyre  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
Belknap,  representing  respectively  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  have  also  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Board. 


Meeting  of  Serial  Building  Loan  and  Savings 
Institution. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Serial  Build- 
ing Loan  and  Savings  Institution  will  be  held  at 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December 
18,  at  5  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  officers 
and  directors. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  will  be 
held  at  the  same  place  at  5  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  January 
15,  1918.  Polls  for  the  election  will  be  open  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 


Books. 

Cable  Testing. — An  excellent  book  for  cable 
operators  is  "Beginners'  Manual  of  Submarine 
Cable  Testing  and  Working/'  by  G.  M.  Baines. 
The  author  is  a  practical  cable  man,  and  has  written 
his  book  in  clear  language  for  the  benefit  of  begin- 
ners and  students.  It  is  also  of  value  to  cable 
electricians.  The  price  is  $3.50  per  copy.  For  sale 
by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Cable  Codes. — Telegraph  and  1  elephone  Age 
is  headquarters  for  all  cable  cipher  codes.  Tele- 
graph managers  would  do  well  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  when  customers  make  inquiries  regarding 
such  codes.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  our  knowledge  being 
based  on  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  handling 
the  hundreds  of  codes  on  the  market. 

Phillips'  Code. — No  progressive  telegrapher 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  Phillips'  Code,  which 
is  a  time  tried  system  of  telegraphic  shorthand.  It 
is  used  very  extensively  in  the  United  States  by  all 
press  associations  and  telegraph  operators,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  abbreviations,  which  is  very  easy 
to  acquire,  enables  one  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
meetings,  speeches,  etc.,  besides  its  use  on  the  wire. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 

Twentieth  Century  Manual  of  Railway, 
Commercial  and  Wireless  Telegraphy  is  the 
title  of  a  practical  book  for  railroad  telegraph  men 
and  dispatchers,  by  F.  L.  Meyer.  Every  branch 
of  the  service  has  been  handled  in  a  practical  and 


masterly  manner,  and  the  information  given  is  the 
result  of  wide  observation  and  experience.  It  is 
a  complete  education  in  railroad  telegraphy,  from 
first  principles  to  the  finished  operator  who  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  things  in  emergencies.  It  has  a 
chapter  on  wireless  telegraphy.  Price  $1.00.  For 
sale  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Telegraphy. — The  best  book 
on  telegraph  instruction  is  "Correspondence  School 
Lessons  in  Technical  Telegraphy,"  by  J.  H.  Pen- 
man. It  is  a  school  in  itself  and  teaches  the  rudi- 
ments of  practical  telegraphy  in  easy  lessons.  Test 
questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to 
enable  the  student  to  review  his  work  and  progress 
at  intervals.  The  book  has  197  pages  and  is  freely 
illustrated  with  diagrams.  It  is  up  to  date,  too.  The 
price  is  $2.00  per  copy.  For  sale  by  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  Service  Bureau. — Anyone  residing  outside 
of  New  York  City  who  desires  expert  information 
on  any  subject,  or  any  service,  can  have  his  wants 
attended  to  by  addressing  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Age,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  A  charge 
of  $1.00  per  hour  will  be  made  for  such  service. 


Electrical  Measurements  and  Meter  Testing 
is  a  plainly  written  book,  by  D.  P.  Moreton,  suit- 
able alike  for  the  student  and  the  practical  man. 
Price  $1.00  per  copy.  For  sale  by  Telegraph  and 
Telegraph  Age,  J.  B.  Taltavall,  publisher,  253 
Broadway,  New  York. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  AGENTS. 


New  York  Postal. 

T.  J.  Sullivan,  aged  seventy-four  years,  a  former 
operator  for  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
New  York,  died  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  December  6. 
Mr.  Sullivan  held  many  important  telegraph  posi- 
tions during  the  past  fifty  years  of  service  in  New 
York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  issue  of 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age  dated  August  16 
Mr.  Horace  L.  Hotchkiss,  in  his  interesting  article 
on  "The  Stock  Ticker,"  had  this  to  say:  "The  de- 
velopment of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com- 
pany has  greatly  depended  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  its  working  force.  One  of  its  most 
valued  employes  was  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  who 
operated  by  hand  the  transmitter  during  several 
years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  present  auto- 
matic mechanism."  He  was  a  brother  of  John  F. 
Sullivan,  another  old-time  telegrapher,  now  retired. 


Great  Luck  of  a  Telegrapher. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Mahoney,  the  well  known  New  York 
telegrapher,  is  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations 
on  his  good  fortune  in  winning  a  three  and  one-half 
pound  package  of  sugar  at  a  church  fair  on  one 
chance,  which  cost  him  five  cents. 
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Associated  Press  Operators  in  Signal  Corps. 

Up  to  December  1  sixty  Associated  Press  op- 
erators had  enlisted  for  service  in  the  army,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Signal  Corps. 


New  York  Western  Union. 

On  vacations:  E.  T.  Burrill,  chief  of  force,  be- 
ing relieved  by  A.  M.  Lewis,  assistant  chief  operator, 
who  is  in  turn  relieved  by  H.  F.  Pearce,  supervisor. 

Three  of  the  employes  of  the  Commercial  News 
Department  have  recently  joined  the  Naval  Re- 
serves: namely,  S.  E.  Mover,  B.  Applebaum  and 
J.  L.  Temple.  The  distribution  center  has  also  fur- 
nished Walter  T.  Hushen  and  John  J.  Lawlor  for 
Naval  Reserve  work,  and  these  men  are  stationed 
at  the  censor's  office,  20  Broad  Street.  The  list  of 
those  having  entered  government  service  from  this 
department  contains  the  names  of  173  employes,  and 
almost  daily  additional  names  are  beind  made  to 
the  list. 

T.  A.  Boyle,  a  well  known  New  York  telegrapher 
many  years  ago,  was  a  visitor  in  this  city  last  week. 
M  r.  Boyle's  home  is  now  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  telegraph  minstrel  show  gave  its  initial  en- 
tertainment of  the  season  on  December  14,  which 
was  the  date  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue. 
Your  correspondent,  however,  feels  assured  that 
it  will  be  a  splendid  success  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  fact  that  it  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Western  Union  Educational  Society,  the 
president  of  which  organization  is  G.  E:  Palmer, 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  always  insure  snappy  and 
entertaining  work  on  the  part  of  all  participants. 

W.  E.  Peirce,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  office, 
is  spending  two  weeks  at  his  old  home  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Philadelphia  Postal. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Kramer,  formerly  Miss  Gertrude 
McCorkel,  previously  employed  in  this  office,  and 
one  of  the  fastest  printer  operators  on  the 
Philadelphia-New  York  printer  circuit,  died  on 
December  3,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Many 
telegraph  friends  attended  her  funeral.  A  large 
floral  tribute  from  the  operating  department  was 
presented,  and  a  committee  of  six  acted  as  pall- 
bearers. Wm.  T.  McCorkel,  who  is  employed  in 
this  office,  has  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  in  his 
sad  loss. 


A  New  Supply  of  Rubber  Telegraph  Key 
Knobs  Now  Ready. 

No  operator  who  has  to  use  a  hard  key  knob 
continuously  should  fail  to  possess  one  of  these 
flexible  rubber  key  caps,  which  fit  snugly  over  the 
hard  rubber  key  knob,  forming  an  air  cushion. 
They  render  the  touch  smooth  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  key  much  easier.  A  new  stock,  made  Decem- 
ber 15,  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  twenty 
cents  each,  or  six  for  $1.00.  Address  orders  to  J.  B. 
Taltavall,  publisher,  Telegraph  and  Telegraph 
Age.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  S.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  assistant  superintendent 
of  construction,  was  among  recent  visitors. 


Chicago  Western  Union. 

Fred  Kent,  one  of  the  old-timers  of  the  Chicago 
office  and  at  one  time  prominently  identified  with 
the  Overland  Division  when  it  required  expert 
telegraphers  to  work  those  long  circuits,  died  No- 
vember 20. 

Fred.  Phelps,  son  of  Night  Wire  Chief  C.  J. 
Phelps,  died  November  27. 

E.  W.  Mayfield,  aged  sixty-two  years,  a  well 
known  telegrapher  in  the  Middle  West,  having 
worked  in  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and  other 
on.ces  of  this  company,  died  in  Chicago  October  5. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Mayfield  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  Telegraph  Company. 


Omaha  Western  Union. 

J.  B.  Pemberton,  assistant  manager  at  Omaha, 
has  been  made  district  manager  under  Superin- 
tendent Davis,  and  his  territory  covers  Nebraska. 

Charles  W.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Grain  Ex- 
change office  in  this  city,  died  suddenly  November  7. 
He  was  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  Western 
L^nion  Company  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


BECOME  A  MASTER  OF  ELECTRICITY 

This  busy  world  needs  practical  men,  not  theorists.  The 
men  occupying  the  highest  and  most  influential  positions  in 
business  today  are  truly  practical  men. 

Young  men*  who  learn  the  electrical  trades  in  the  school  of 
practice  have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  acquiring  fame 
and  honor  than  the  one  who  drifts  along  without  any  aim. 

The  New  York  Electrical  School  fits  men  to  become  masters 
in  the  electrical  trade,  and  the  instruction  and  knowledge  thus 
acquired  leads  them  to  higher  ambitions.  The  way  to  learn 
the  electrical  trades  is  by  doing  the  actual  work  systematically, 
and  this  is  the  method  followed  by  the  New  York  Electrical 
School. 

Send  for  printed  matter  telling  how  the  work  is  carried 
on.    You  will  become  interested. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
45  Wast  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Chelsea  2633 


SECURE  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGH  SAVINGS 
Start  to  Save  Now — Earnings  5%  Per  Annum 


33d  YEAR 


Serial  Building  Loan  and 
Savings  Institution 

THE  TELEGRAPHERS'  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
President,  -    -    Thos.  W.  Carroll 
Vice-President,  Thomas  M.  Brennan 
Secretary  -    •    Edwin   F.  Howell 

Resources  ....  $1,250,000 
Reserve  Fund  ....  $35,000 

Business  conducted  under  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York 


OFFICES 

Wsstorn  Union  Building,  It  Dey  Stmt,  Sa.m.to  8  p.m. 
Portal  Buildin*.  283  Broadway,  Room  1030,  £30  to  430  p^n., 

Fridays,  and  oaeh  18th  and  last  day  of  month. 
Tolophono  Building,  24  Walkor  Strost.  Room  lilt.  Dally 

Is.rn.te2p.ra. 

Saturday  I  p.  m. 
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NOTICE  TO  READER — When  you  finish  reading  this  magazine  and  do  not  wish  to  retain  it,  place  a  1-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  banc 
tame  to  any  postal  employe  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors  at  the  front.    No  wrapping — no  address. 

A.  S.  BURLESON,  Postmaster  General. 
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MARCONI  WIRELESS  TELECRAPH  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

WORLD  WIDE  WIRELESS 

Radio  traffic  exchanged  with  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  snipe 
in  all  waters  in  conjunction  with  the 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
The  largest  manufacturers  of  Radio  apparatus  on  this  continent. 
Operators  and  wireless  equipment  of  every  description  supplied  for  ships. 
A  wireless  outfit  at  sea  is  a  safeguard  against  LOSS  OF  TIME,  PROPERTY 
AND  LIFE. 
Works  at  Aldene,  N.  J.I 

Ban  Franciico  School,  Call  Building' 

New  York  school  (Day  and  night)  If  Sim  Street 

City  office  for  Marconigrama,  41  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Executive  Offices,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
EDWARD  J.  NALLT,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 


The  I,  o toot  Revision  of 


Pocket  Edition  of  Diagrams  and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph  Enpieers  and  Students,  w.  h? 

Now  being  sold,  includes  as  an  appendix  a  full  description  of  the  Western  Union  Multiplex  system.  This  new 
matter  brings  the  book  up  to  date,  and  no  telegrapher  who  has  his  own  welfare  at  heart  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out a  copy  of  this  valuable  work  on  the  American  telegraph.   The  price  is  $2.00  per  copy.   Send  orders  to 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  AGE,  J.  B.  TalUyiU,  Publisher     -      -      -     253  Broadway,  New  Tetfc 


The  SELF  STARTING 
Remington 

gives  every  telegrapher  a  new  start  in  typing 
efficiency.  The  Self  Starter  of  the  latett 
Model  10  Remington  makes  carriage  setting 
automatic.  It  eliminates  useless  motions. 
It  gives  the  typist  more  time  to  type.  It 
enables  the  operator  to  concentrate  on  the 
sounder,  without  any  thought  of  the  machine. 

Send  to  us  for  illustrated  folder  describing  this  latest  Remington 
improvement.    Nothing  else  like  it — no  added  cost. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

374  BROADWAY        :        :        :        :         NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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WESTE|j|  UNION 

telRam 


THE  SIGN  OF  SUPERIOR  SERVICE 
WHETHER  IT  IS 

A  Telegram  For  Immediate  Delivery 

A  DftV  Letter      T*ie  Popu^ar  50 -Word  Subordinated 

Service^  or 

AMirrtit  T  nUnr  Delivered  in  the  Morning  Anywhere 
rsigm  ijeuer    m  ^  United  States  or 


WESTELL  UNION 


CABLEGRAM 


EIGHT  TRANSATLANTIC  CABLES  INSURE  THE 
BEST  CABLE  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Fllll  Rate  Cablegrams  An  Expedited  Service 

Deferred  Cablegrams — At  Half  (Rates  or  Less 

Cable  Letters  Delivered  the  Following  Day 

Week-End  Letters— ffdafitunlay,  Ddivered 
Tbe  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

MEWCOMB  CARLTON,  President 
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THE  J-C  REPEATER 

REQUIRES  NO  LOCAL  BATTERY 


Simplest  Construction 
Simplest  Adjustment 
Maximum  Efficiency 
Minimum  Maintenance 

In  use  by  (J.  S.  War  Department  and  Principal  Railroads. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Bulletin. 

JESTER-COOPER  CO. 

HOUSTON,      -      -      •  TEXAS 


New  Martin 
"UPRIGHT" 

The 

World's 

Best 

Transmitter 


Easy  to  Learn 


mmum  Vertical  Vibroplex  \mmm§ 

Transmits  the  same  grade  of  Morse  as  the  STRONG-  ^ 

EST,  CLEAREST  handsender,  with  less  than  half  the  e 

labor.  j=| 

Easy  to  learn  and  operate.    Any  telegrapher  can  use  p 

it.     Easy  touch,  smooth,  rapid  action  and  perfect  con-  || 

trol  insures  STRONG,  CLEAR  signals  always  with  the  §§ 

least  effort.    Carries  perfectly.  s 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved.    Saves  the  arm.    Makes  W 

telegraphing  easy.  H 

The  "UPRIGHT"  is  small,  light-weight  and  J 

easy  to  carry.    Built  for  hard  work  and  long  m 

service.    Weighs  1*4  lbs.    Nickel-plated.  .91  o  §§ 

Trade  in  your  old  machine  for  an  "UPRIGHT"  jf 

DO  IT  TODAY  1 

Immediate    shipment.     Liberal    allowance.  j 

Money  order  or  registered  mail.  ^ 

THE  VIBROPLEX   CO.,   Inc.  1 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  W 

Martin  VibropUxe*  and  Mecograph  Tranamittera  H 


BIND  YOURTAPERS 


THIS  Binder  is  superior  to  all  others  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  or 
temporary  covering  for  The  Age.  It  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost  for  keeping  and 
preserving  all  copies  of  the  paper  in  con- 
venient and  compact  form.  This  Binder 
differs  from  all  others  in  not  having  a 
looseness  at  the  back  of  cover,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  binders. 

Price  $1.00.   Postage  prepaid. 

JOHN  B.  TALTAVALL,  Publisher 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Some  Facts  About  VAC-M  Arresters 

They  cannot  become  grounded. 

There  is  no  material  in  their  construction  which 
is  subject  to  chemical  decomposition. 

They  PROTECT  not  only  against  lightning,  but 
induction,  high-tension  crosses,  sneak  currents,  etc. 
The  several  designs  of  two-line  types  all  embody  the 
particular  and  distinct  features  of  discharging  into 
the  one  evacuated  container,  thus  maintaining  equal 
distribution  and  balance,  an  obvious  advantage. 

They  are  making  an  enviable  record  in  service. 

They   are   manufactured   exclusively  by 

The  National  Electric  Specialty  Co. 

Terminal  Building  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Alger  Supply  Company,  General  Sales  Agents. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


STANDARD  INSULATORS 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
HEMINGRAY  GLASS  COMPANY 
Established  in  1848 

OFFICE:  COVINGTON.  KY. 


Patents  and  Patent  Litigation 

Wc  have  established  a  Patent  Department  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  ■errices  of  a  first  class  patent  lawyer 
If  ^  you  have  anything  patentable  or  any  patent 
Utigation.  write  to  us.  Expert  opinion  on  the  patent- 
ability of  ideas  and  any  other  patent  information 
needed  may  also  be  obtained  from  us. 

Address.  Patent  Dep<  tment 
TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  AGE 
253  Broadway.  New  York 


BOOKS 

on  Telegraphy,  Telephony,  Radio- 
telegraphy  and  all  other  electrical 
subjects  are  for  sale  by 

TELEGRAPH  nd  TELEPHONE  AGE 

253  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
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Time  Accuracy  Assured 

in  the  use  of 

SELF  WINDING  CLOCKS 

These  clocks,  including  their  installation,  maintenance  and  hourly  correction, 
may  be  obtained  on  a  rental  basis  through  any  office  of  the  WESTERN 
UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Time  plants  of  every  description  from  a  single  clock  unit  to  a  complete 
clock  system  can  be  obtained  on  outright  purchase  through  the  SELF 
WINDING  CLOCK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Time  Signals  of  correction  are  furnished  to  either  rental  clocks  or  sold 
equipment  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are 
transmitted  hourly  over  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

SELF  WINDING  CLOCK  COMPANY 


161-163-165  GRAND  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MARTIN  VIBROPLEXES 


MODEL  X 


Japanned  Base   $13.00 

Nickel  Plated  Base  $15.00 

Carrying  Case,  with  lock  and  key  $2.50 

What  the  Expert  Hand- Sender  Can  Do  You 
Can  Do— With  a  Vibroplex. 
THE  REAL  MARTIN  PRODUCT 
Shines  with   Ever-Increasing  Brilliancy 


GENUINE  VIBROPLEX 
OLD  STYLE  SINGLE  LEVER 

Japanned  Base,  $13. 
Nickel  Plated  Base,  $15.    Carrying  Case,  $2.50 


THE  CLIMAX  IN 
TRANSMITTER  DESIGN 

Stogie  Lever,  Single  Contact 

i  HE  NEW  MARTIN  VERTICAL  VIBRO 
PLEX,  PRICE  $15.00 


NEW  MODEL  VIBRO- 
PLEX NUMBER  4. 


(Bo  small  can  be  carried  In  the  pocket) 
An  achievement  in  sending  machine  con- 
struction. 

A  marvel  of  speed,  smoothness  of  action, 
and  ease  of  manipulation. 

Handsomely  finished  in  nickel  plate  with 
an     unusually     attractive     base     of  Blue 

Enamel  $U 

Nickel  Plated  Base  $15 

lift- handed  machines,  $1  extra 
DOUBLE    LEVER  VIBROPLEX 


Easy  to  learn,  easy  to  operate.  Gives 
the  operator  wonderful  control  over  his 
machine.     Price,  $15. 


Orders  filled  the  same  day  they  are  received 


ro^oy  j.  b.  TALTAVALL,  Publisher 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  AGE  2S3  Broadway,  New  York 


i spanned  Base,  $13. 
fickel  Plated  Base,  $15. 

One  lever  is  used  for 
other  lever  is  ueed  for 


m«  dashes 
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Spare  Your  Arms  or  Legs  and  Increase  Efficiency 

By  Using  in  Your  Home  or  Office  One  of  These 

Western  Electric 

SMALL  POWER  MOTORS  1-50  TO  V4  H.  P. 

Low  operating  temperatures 
insured  through  exposure  of 
field  laminations  to  air. 

f*^.    •   


Four  bolts 
rigidly  fasten 
end  flange 

Ventilating 
spaces 
ample 

Accurately 
aligned 
s 


Oil  cups  and  caps 
interchangeable 
aliowmg  inverted 
operation 


( Grooved  or 
)  flat  pulley 
Xfurnished 


Bearing  flanges 
protect  internal 
^  parts 


Supporting  feet 

cast  as 
part  of  flanges1 

Look  for  "Western  Electric"  on  motor  driven  appliance* 
It's  already  on  the  Sewing  Machine,  Washing  Machine,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  etc 

Western  Electric  Company, 

INCORPORATED  *  *  / 


New  York  Atlanta 
Buffalo  Savannah 
Newark 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Anpeles 
Seattle 


Chicago  St.  Lotus 

Clevelona  Cincinnati 

Indianapolis  Kansas  City 

Detroit  Omaha 

New  Haven      Charlotte  Milwaukee  Oklahoma  City 

Philadelphia       Baltimore  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Pittsburgh         Richmond  St.  Paul  Houston 

EQUIPMENT    FOR    EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
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THE  LOCAL  BATTERY  PROBLEM  SOLVED- 

Alternating  Current  is  Available  Almost  Everywhere 

The  "Ghegan"  Alternating 
Current  Sounder 

(Patents  Pending) 

A  MONEY  SAVER  for  the  Companies. 
A  TROUBLE  ELIMINATOR  for  operator* 
and  battery  men. 

The  original  expense  is  practically  the  only 
one,  as  the  current  required  is  but  a  few  milli- 
amperes. 

Once  installed,  no  further  attention  is  re- 
quired. 

The  sound  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  being  the  same  as  that  given  by  the 
regular  high-class  BUNNELL  instrument. 

It  can  be  used  on  any  1 1 0  volt,  60  cycle 
alternating  current  circuit,  either  in  series  with 
a  lamp  or  through  the  secondary  of  a  small,  inexpensive  transformer. 

The  transformer  method  is  preferable,  as  with  it  the  local  wiring  may  be  of  the  ordinary  kind  used 
in  local  battery  work,  and  one  transformer  can  furnish  current  for  several  sounders. 

This  Sounder  will  work  on  direct  current  without  any  change  of  adjustment,  so  that  in  places  where 
there  is  a  liability  of  interruption  to  the  alternating  current  lighting  circuit,  two  dry  cells  could  be  switched 
in  to  bridge  over  any  such  interruptions. 

Dry  cells  for  this  occasional  use  would  last  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  Sounder  is  so  well  designed  there  is  no  perceptible  heating  even  when  left  on  closed  circuit  con- 
tinuously, and  the  humming  is  so  slight  it  is  not  noticeable. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  H.  BUNNELL  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

32  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


-GAMEWELL— 1 

b  not  a  name  only  but  a  57 
years  standard  in 
FIRE  ALARM  AND 
POLICE  TELEGRAPHS 

agencies 

Ml  John  Hancock  Building.  •  •  Boston,  Man. 
ASA  Monadnook  Building  •  •  -  •  Chicago.  111. 
141*  Keenan  Building  .  -  -  -  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
ISM  Aronson  Building  •  -  •  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd.  -  •  Montreal.  Can. 
Oenerai  Fire  Appliance  Co..  Ltd. 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa 
Colonial  Trading  Co..  Anoon.  Canal  Zone.  Panama 
F.  P.  Danforth.  1M0  Calls  Rloja. 

Rosarto  de  Santa  Fe.  Argentine  Republic 

Executive  mnd  Salma  Office* 

8706  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 

Oenerai  Offloe*  and  Works 
NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS.  MA 88. 

THE  GAMEWELL  FIRE  ALARM 
 TELEGRAPH  CO.  


Telegraphers  of  Today 

"Telegraphers  of  Today,  '  illustrating  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  telegraphic  profession  as  it  existed  in 
1804,  with  more  than  900  biographical  and  histor- 
ical sketches  of  leading  members  of  the  craft,  is  a 
unique  and  valuable  publication:  H  has  become 
standard,  being  the  only  work  of  the  kind  extant. 
It  contains  354  double-column  pages.  7x11  inches 
in  sire,  has  gilt  edges  and  is  bound  in  imitation 
morocco — altogether  a  handsome  volume. 

Price  $5.00,  sent  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

Addremm 

J.  B.  TALTAVALL,  Publisher 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age 

253  Broadway  New  York 


Model  45,  D.  C.  Portable  Ammeters  and  Voltmeters 


Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
medium  priced  Ammeters  and  Voltmeter*, 
they  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  sufficient  ac- 
curacy (within  one  per  cent.)  for  general 
testing  In  electric  power  plants,  or  for  out- 
door work. 

They  are  shielded  from  the  Influence  of 
external  magnetic  fields,  the  movement 
and  magnetic  system  being  enclosed  In  an 
Iron  case  permanently  mounted  In  a  hand- 
some wooden  carrying- box  with  hinged 
corer. 

The  scale  has  a  mirror  over  which  the 
knife-edge  pointer  travels.  Readings  can 
be  mad~  within  110  of  a  division  at  any 
part  of  the  scale. 

In  mechanical  and  electrical  workman- 
ship the  Weston  Model  45  Portable  Amme- 
ters and  Voltmeters  practically  attain  per- 
fection. 

Weston  D.  C.  Instruments  are  especially 
designed  for  the  accurate  testing  necessary 

In  telephone  service. 

A  full  description  will  be  found  in  Bul- 
letin 601.  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co. 
C7  Weston  Area**,         Newark,  N.  J. 

M  Branch  Offices  In  the  Larger  Cities 


A  COMPLETE  TELEGRAPHIC  EDUCATION  FOB  $8.00.— Jonei'  Pocket  Mtftktt 
of  Diagrams  and  Complete  Information  for  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Student!, 

with  488  pages,  250  diagrams  and  illustrations.    Describes  all  American  systems  of  tel 


and  apparatus.   The  American  Hand- Book  of  the  Telegraoh.    Pocket  site,  flexible 
binding.    Indispensable  to  every  progressive  student.    Price  $2.00  per  copy,  including  a  24 
page  appendix,  illustrating  and  describing  the  Western  Union  Multiplex  System.  Address: 
TELEOBAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  AOE,  288  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Old  Time  Telegraphers  and 
Historical  Association,  W.  H.  Can- 
niff,  president;  F.  J.  Scherrer, 
secretary,  30  Church  St,  New  York. 
All  Old  Time  Telegraphers  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  are 
requested  to  send  for  application 
blanks.  The  next  reunion  will  take 
place  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1918,  the 
time  to  be  announced  later. 

Association  of  Railway  Tele- 
graph Superintendents,  M.  H. 
Clapp,  president;  W.  L.  Connelly, 
Gibson,  Ind.,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


MORKRUM  COMPANY 
TELEGRAPH  PRINTERS 

717  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Age. 

What  this  Journal  does  for  its 
Readers: 


It  publishes  the  latest  news  in 
telegraph  and  telephone  develop- 
ment. 

It  publishes  educational  articles 
so  that  its  readers  may  learn  to  be- 
come telegraph  and  telephone  en- 
gineers, and  otherwise  prepare 
themselves  for  better  positions. 
~It  is  fair,  upright  and  fearless 
and  stands  high  in  the  estimation 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  officials 
and  employes  alike,  and  is  read  all 
over  the  world. 

The  subscription  price  is  $2.00 
per  year.  Address: 

J.  B.  Taltavall,  Publisher, 

253  Broadway,  New  York. 

Classified  and  Want  Adver- 
tising Section 

Advertisements  will  be  accepted, 
for  this  department  of  the  paper, 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  word. 


WANTED— Telegrapher  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Female  preferred  be- 
tween ages  of  19-30.  This  opening 
is  in  a  town  in  Connecticut.  In 
reply  state  age,  nationality,  educa- 
tion, experience  in  full  and  wages 
expected.  Box  5,  c/o  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Age,  253  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Marshall's  Electrical  Condensers 

FOB  TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT, 
X-RAY    EXPERIMENTAL    AND    WIRELESS  SYSTEMS 

Sending  Condemn  for  Wireless  made  to  stand  any  Toltagi 1  raqtrirad. 

Standard  Condensers  a  specialty.  These  Condaiisers  are  UMd  in  aU  Telagrauh 
offlMB^  Africa  where  Standard  and  ordinary  Condensers  are  required. 

CONDENSERS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  LINES  for  Submarine  Cablet  and  Land 
Lines.   Send  for  Catalogue 

References:  O.  8TRUDEL,  E^..  ^ex^TfLaC^"  v  v 

J.  G.  MURRAY.  Esq..  Electrician  C.  A  8.  A.  TeL  Co.,  N.  Y.  

Ad  DBase:  WM.  m^mwatj.,  70f  Lexington  Ave.,  near  BTth  St.,  New  York  City 
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NOTICE 

Western  Union  Telegraphic  Code 

Retail  Prices 

Bound  in  Cloth,  $16.00  In  Flexible  Leather,  $18.00 
Pocket  Edition  Fac-Simjle  of  Largo  Siae  .   .  $10.00 


Apply  for  AgmnU'  Diacountm 


IMPORTANT  The  British,  French  and  Italian 
lIVirUKlAm  Governmcnts  have  designated  the 
Western  Union  Telegraphic  Cod*.  Universal  Edition, 
as  acceptable.  Enter  your  order  now  and  avoid  the 
expense  of  cabling  in  plain  English.  


International  Cable  Register  of  the  Worid 

Contains  a  list  of  thousands  of  users  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraphic  Code  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  cities,  names, 
business  classifications  and  cable  addresses. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

INTERNATIONAL  CABLE  DIRECTORY  CO. 

17  State  Street,  New  York 


FIFTIETH  YKAB 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  life 
Insurance  Association 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

For  Telegraphers 
and  Telephonists 


Mail  a  Postal  Card  to 
IM.  J.  O'LEARY,  Secretary 

leS  Broadway  New  York 

For  Particulars 
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Canadians,  like  most  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  make  a  great  deal  of  Christmas. 
It's  a  time  for  good  wishes  and  home- 
coming. 

But  Canada  is  a  large  country  and 
home-coming  in  these  days  of  stress  is 
not  always  possible.  Good-wishing  is 
open  to  everyone  and  good-wishing  by 
a  G.  N.  W.  telegram  or  Night  Letter 
is  as  inexpensive  and  welcome  a  way  as 
can  readily  be  found. 

Many  a  young  Canadian  man  or  wo- 
man living  in  the  "States"  or  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  will  remember  the  old 
home  fireside  back  East.  Why  not 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  "Governor"  or 
the  "Mater"  by  a  G.  N.  W.  Christmas 
greeting?   

GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


OFFICES 
ALL  OVER  CANADA 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


DIAPHRAGM 
TELEGRAPH  SOUNDER 

1  The  DIAPHRAGM  SOUNDER  is  the  most  durable  and 

H  economical  sounder  on  the  market. 

§  Durab*e — becausc  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  wear.  Made 

9  of  brass,  and  has  no  moving  parts. 

g  Economical — because  it  costs  nothing  to  maintain;  the  first 

=  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

H  Properly  attached,  no  further  attention  is  required.  When 

m  the  relay  works— it   works,  and   in   perfect  unison  always. 

The  Diaphragm  Sounder  insures  an  uninterrupted 
service  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

=      Equip  a  complete  circuit  with  Diaphragm  Sounders  and 
let  performance  prove. 

Descriptive  folder  and  prices  on  request. 

j  RAILWAYS  LABOR-SAVING  DEVICE  CO.  I 

|§    1040  Arlington  Ave.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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A  First  Class  Talking  Machine  for  $10 


Many  of  our  readers  particularly  those  located  in  the 
smaller  places  wish  us  to  recommend  a  good  but  durable 
low-priced  talking  machine. 

THE  CONQUEROR  is  the  name  of  a  very  excellent  and 
good  loosing  talking  machine  and  it  costs  only  $10.00.  sent 
carrying  charges  collect. 

THE  CONQUEROR,  in  tone,  quality  and  volume,  truth- 
fulness of  reproduction  and  mechanical  completeness,  is  of 
surprising  value.  It  is  cabinet  in  form,  no  horn  being  re- 
quired, and  it  is  made  of  enameled  sheet  metal,  12%  inches 
square  and  7*4  inches  high,  richly  embellished.  The  motor 
has  one  spring,  durable,  even  running  and  silent.  Will  play 
well  beyond  any  twelve-inch  record  and  can  be  rewound 
while  running.  The  reproducer  is  full,  natural  and  true 
toned. 

THE  CONQUEROR  talking  machine  is  especially  adapt- 
able to  reproduce  the  Morse  telegraph  records  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  Columbia  and  Victor  Records.  It  is  a  ma- 
chine that  we  can  highly  recommend  and  endorse  to  those 
who  wish  an  up-to-date  first  class  talking  device  at  a  low 
figure.    The  price  is  $10.00. 

Address  orders  and  make  remittances  to 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  AGE,  J.  B.Taltavall,  Peblisker 

253  Broadway  t  New  York 
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J  BIG  FIRE  I 

1  DISASTER  AND  RUIN  ( 

ENTIRE  PLANT  DESTROYED. 

I  Lost  Profits  Lost  Prestige  | 

I  Unfilled  Orders         Disorganized  Business  J 

J  THjIS  SITUATION  HAS  CONFRONTED  MANY  OWNERS.  j 

I  YOUR  TURN  MAY  BE  NEXT.  I 

1  1 

1  ALL  FIRES  ARE  SMALL  IN  THE  BEGINNING.  | 

1  BY  PROMPT  AND  INTELLIGENT  ACTION  j 

I  THE  BIG  FIRE  CAN  BE  PREVENTED.  | 

1  WE  FURNISH  THIS  SERVICE  | 

I  We  Protect  Others  We  Can  Protect  You  \ 

I  OUR  SERVICE  IS  SOLD  ON  A  RENTAL  BASIS.  | 

I  CONTROLLED  COMPANIES  OF  | 

I  AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  CO.  | 

I  195  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  j 

1  CENTRAL  OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  j 
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General  Offices:  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


WALTER  L.  JONES,  President  and  General  Manager 


Operates  in  Texas,  Oklahoma 
Arkansas  and  in  Louisiana  West 
of  the  Mississippi  River 


99 


The  "BUNNELL 

WORD  COUNTER 

Counts  up  to  99,999 
Has  INSTANTANEOUS  SET-BACK 

Can  be  instantly  attached  or  removed  from  a  type 
writing  machine  with  the 

fingers;  no  tools  necessary. 

It  is  as  ornamental  and  du- 
rable as  the  typewriter  itself. 


ATTACHMENTS  FOR  UNDERWOOD  SPECIAL,  L.  C.  SMITH 
AND  REMINGTON. 

Address  all  orders  to 

J.  B.  TALTAVALL,  Publisher 

TELEGRAPH  &  TELEPHONE  AGE 

253  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 


Canadian  Pacific  R'y  Co.'s 
Telegraph 


Executire  Offices,  Montreal. 
J.  McMILLAN,  Manager. 


The  Largest  Telegraph  System  in  Canada 
120,000  miles  of  wire;    1880  offices 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  WITH 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL, 
ATLANTIC— CUBA  PACIFIC 
CABLES 

Halifax-Bermuda  and  Direct  West  India  Cables' 
United  States  and  Hayti  Cable 
British  Pacific  Cables  Alaska  Cables 

Dominion  Government  Lines  to  the  Yukon 
Newfoundland  Government  System 


DIRECT  THROUGH  WIRES  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF 
CANADA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

ETC. 


The  North  American  Telegraph 
Company 

Organized  1886. 

QENEKAL  OFFICES,  MIMIEAFOUS,  MINI 

v.  L  TOmi,  Pits,  ui  Oral  I 


Its  lines  extend  through  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota. 
Connecting  with  the 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  CO. 
and  the 

COMMERCIAL  CABLE  COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL  PACIFIC  CABLE  COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL  CABLE  CO.  OF  CUBA 


Exclusive  direct  connection  with  the  telegraph 
lines  of  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Railway  Company  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  R.  R.  Co. 
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COMMERCIAL  CABLES 

OVER  TWO-THIRDS  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


i-Postal-Tkleoraph,  The  Laaoevt  cohbineo  System  or  Submarine  Cables  ano  La  no  links  in  Existence 


SEVEN  ATLANTIC  CABLES 
POSTAL  telegraph  to  all  of  the  united  states. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  TELEGRAPH  TO  ALL  OF  CANADA. 
CUBA  CABLE,!  ALL  SUBMARINE,  NEW  YORK  DIRECT  TO  HAVANA. 
PACIFIC  CABLES  TO  HAWAII,  6UAM,  PHILIPPINES,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  ETC. 

HALIFAX  and  BERMUDAS  AND  DIRECT  WEST  INDIA  CABLES. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  CABLE. 

OiKICE  I.  UCUT,  FmMMt.  «E».  I  MIQ,  tiM-frM.  *  iHl  Iwm 
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The  Time  to  Provide  Lightning  Protection  Is  Now 


THE 


FOOTE,  PIERSON  &  COMPANY, 


ARGUS  ARRESTER  is 

safe  to  pin  your  faith  to.  It  is  de- 
pendable, efficient,  and  not  expensive. 
It  has  a  broad  range  of  protection,  does 
not  ground  or  disable  the  lines,  no  in- 
terruption of  service,  no  attention 
required  after  a  storm.  It  can  be 
relied  upon  to  make  good  every  time, 

160-162  Duane  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FORTIETH  YEAR 

HAVE  YOU  $500.00? 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  save  that  amount  and  an  emergency  may  come  before  you  can  do  it 
A  GOLD  AND  STOCK  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Policy  is  worth  $500.00  as  soon  as  it  is 

For  Telegraphers  and  Others  in  Electrical  Service. 
INITIATION  FEE,  $1.00  INSURANCE,  $500.00  in  payments  of  $50.00  per  Month  to 

Dues,  according  to  age  at  entry.  Beneficiaries  for  Ten  Consecutive  Months. 

Between  18  and  30—50  cts.  per  mo.     Between  35  and  40-75  eta.  per  mo.  H.  W.  DEALY,  Secretary, 

Between  30  and  35-60  eta.  per  mo.     Between  40  and  4&-S1.00  per  me,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 


Roebling  Double  Galvanized 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Wire 


E.  B.  B^  B.  B.  AND  STEEL  GRADES 

Mad.  by 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


branches: 

Hew  York      Boston      Chicago      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Atlanta 
Ban  Francisco      Los  Angeles      Seattle      Portland,  Ore. 
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